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INTRODUCTION 

Iv  a  companion  volume  of  Principles,  to  be  issued  shortly,  the 
authors  of  this  volume  of  Sources  have  elaborated  the  principles 
underlying  state  educational  control  which  have  grown  out  of 
American  experience  with  the  public  school  systems  of  the  states. 
These  principles,  promising,  as  they  do,  to  become  a  guide  for  the 
solution  of  the  difficult  political  problem  of  adapting  the  form 
and  operation  of  educational  institutions  to  the  changes  constantly 
demanded  by  the  progressive  evolution  of  our  civilization,  are, 
we  feel,  entitled  to  the  serious  study  of  both  educationalists  and 
publicists. 

The  present  volume  of  Sources  seeks  to  make  readily  accessible 
to  students  of  educational  administration  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant material  illustrative  of  the  principles  of  proper  state 
and  county  school  administration.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  include  material  that  would  comprehend  all  of  the  varied  fear 
tures  of  educational  administration,  but  rather  to  parallel  the 
book  of  Principles  with  a  few  of  the  more  pertinent  documents, 
arranged  under  the  same  divisions  and  chapter  headings  into 
which  the  book  of  Principles  will  be  divided.  It  is  believed  that 
the  present  volume  contains  typical  records  reflecting  the  ideas 
and  practices  that  have  molded  and  still  continue  to  influenoe 
the  form  of  our  educational  organization,  the  manner  of  our 
educational  administration,  and,  without  question,  the  ultimate 
results  of  the  school  systems  of  the  United  States. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  the  two  volumes  on  SUUe  and 
Ooumity  School  AdministrcUion  will  be  to  distinguish,  in  what 
appears  to  be  a  conglomerate  mass  of  hit-and-miss  experiments, 
those  fundamental  principles  of  educational  organization  and 
administration  which  American  democracy  has  developed  for 
the  operation  and  control  of  its  systems  of  public  education. 
The  material  contained  in  this  volume,  as  well  as  the  subject 
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matter  of  the  companion  volume^  has  been  collected  and  tested 
in  class  use  in  the  two  institutions  which  the  two  authors  repre- 
sent. Portions  of  the  material  have  also  been  used  with  summer- 
session  classes  in  other  institutions. 

The  first  of  the  authors  of  this  series  has  also  further  elabo- 
rated the  principles  underlying  proper  state  and  county  school 
administration  in  his  Stale  and  County  Educational  Reorganiza- 
tion. In  this  volume  the  principles  set  forth  in  this  series  have 
been  given  concrete  expression  in  the  form  of  a  Constitution  and 
detailed  School  Code  for  a  hypothetical  American  state.  The 
second  of  the  authors  of  this  series  expects  to  publish  in  the 
immediate  future  a  volume  of  Legal  Decisions  relating  to  Eduai- 
tionf  in  which  the  fundamental  questions  of  public  educational 
policy  and  of  administrative  procedure,  as  interpreted  by  our 
highest  courts,  are  set  forth.  These  two  volumes  may  be  con- 
sidered as  additional  source  books,  each  of  a  different  type,  to 
illustrate  the  forthcoming  volume  of  Principles. 

The  authors  desire  to  record  their  indebtedness  to  those  many 
educational  officers  from  whose  official  reports  material  has  been 
freely  taken.  It  is  very  appropriate,  furthermore,  to  acknowledge 
with  appreciation  the  timely  assistance  given  by  President 
Henry  8.  Pritchett  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  Professor  John  Dewey  of  Columbia  University, 
Professor  John  A.  Fairlie  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Professor 
W.  A.  Bawles  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  Professor  Thomas  H. 
Beed  of  the  University  of  California,  Honorable  Julius  A.  Schmahl, 
Secretary  of  State  of  Minnesota,  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  formerly 
judge  of  the  Chicago  Juvenile  Court,  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  President  Charles  R.  Van  Hise 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  through  their  courteous  per- 
mission to  incorporate,  in  this  volume,  selections  from  their 
writings  and  public  addresses.  The  publishers  of  McKechnie's 
The  State  and  the  Individual  —  James  Maclehose  and  Sons  of 
Glasgow  —  and  of  Wilson's  The  State  —  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com- 
pany of  New  York  —  have  generously  authorized  the  reprinting 
of  certain  extracts  from  these  works.  The  editor  of  Vocational 
Education,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Bennett,  and  the  editor  of  The  Survey y 
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Mr.  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  have  kindly  lent  their  aid  by  allowing 
the  publication  of  important  articles  from  their  journals. 

For  hia  valuable  assistance  in  the  reading  of  the  proofs,  and 
in  the  preparation  of  the  index,  the  authors  have  been  placed 
under  exceptional  personal  obligations  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Hotz  of  the 
University  of  Wise 
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DIVISION  I 

AMERICAN  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  POLICY 

Chaftebs  I-IV 


CHAPTER   I 

EDUCATION  AS  A  STATE  FUNCTION 

I.   Education  and  Social  The6ky 

Democracy  and  Education.  —  The  twentieth  century  seeks 
consciously  to  express  the  reality  of  democracy  in.  t^rms  of 
education;  to  humanize  education  through  the  mecha'pisms 
of  democracy.  The  foremost  efforts  and  the  dominant  ideals 
of  our  civilization  are  symbolized  through  these  two  ideas'- V 
democracy  and  education.  The  former  represents  the  goal 
of  social  progress ;  the  latter,  the  chief  instrument  for  the  at- 
tainment of  individual  development  as  the  necessary  condi- 
tion for  carrying  the  load  of  common  social  obligations. 

The  easily  discernible  tendency  in  the  evolution  of  the 
modern  state  is  toward  an  increased  state  foundation  of  a 
universal  system  of  education.  The  state  approaches  democ- 
racy in  direct  proportion  to  the  universality  of  its  education ; 
education  becomes  universal  just  to  the  degree  to  which  it  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  essential  functions  of  the  state. 

The  growth  of  democracy  as  a  modern  social  order  has 
resulted  in  a  remarkable  increase  and  extension  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  state,  little  anticipated  by  the  political  pioneers 
of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  Education, 
naturally  seized  upon  by  the  interpreters  and  leaders  of 
democracy  as  the  chief  instrumentality  for  the  realization  of 
the  human  purposes  residing  in  free  constitutions  and  in 
representative  government,  exhibits  both  in  form  and  magni- 
tude its  intimate  relationship  to  the  state.  No  other  of  the 
fundamental  social  enterprises  bears  more  clearly  the  stamp 
of  state  authority,  of  state  power,  and  of  state  stimulation 
and  dependence. 
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While  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  political  state  for  popu- 
lar education  may  be  counted  among  the  primary  conceptions 
of  democracy,  it  has  required  several  generations  of  American 
life  to  overcome  the  antagonistic  social  circumstances.  Even 
now  it  may  be  said  that  ^mother  generation  or  two  will  pass 
before  education,  by  and  through  the  state,  will  be  generally 
accepted  as  the  ordinary  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
extraordinary  end??  of  providing  a  complete  individual  basis 
for  social  staUiUty  and  progress  and  also  an  enduring  social 
environment  for  the  exercise  of  individual  capabilities. 

Out  of.  the  great  mass  of  material  dealing  with  state  educa- 
tion,, from  the  point  of  view  of  social  theory,  the  following 
repre^ntative  interpretations  have  been  selected  as  illustrative 
of  k  positive  attitude  toward  the  question  of  education  in  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  state. 

1.    The  Boundaries  of  State  Action 

[From  Wilson,  Woodrow,  The  State  (Boston,  1900,  Rev.  Ed.), 

pp.  637-639.] 

Natural  Limits  to  State  Action.  —  And  that  there  are  natural  and 
imperative  limits  to  state  action  no  one  who  seriously  studies  the 
structure  of  society  can  doubt.  The  limit  of  state  functions  is 
the  limit  of  necessary  cooperation  on  the  part  of  society  as  a  whole, 
the  limit  beyond  which  such  combination  ceases  to  be  imperative 
for  the  public  good  and  becomes  merely  convenient  for  industrial 
or  social  enterprise.  Cooperation  is  necessary  in  the  sense  here 
intended  when  it  is  indispensable  to  the  equalization  of  the  condi- 
tions of  endeavor,  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  uniform 
rules  of  individual  rights  and  relationships,  indispensable  because 
to  omit  it  would  inevitably  be  to  hamper  or  degrade  some  for  the 
advancement  of  others  in  the  scale  of  wealth  and  social  standing. 

There  are  relations  in  which  men  invariably  have  need  of  each 
other,  in  which  universal  cooperation  is  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  even  tolerable  existence.  Only  some  universal  authority 
can  make  opportunities  equal  as  between  man  and  man.  The 
divisions  of  labor  and  the  combinations  of  commerce  may  for  the 
most  part  be  left  to  contract,  to  free  individual  arrangement,  but 
the  equalization  of  the  conditions  which  affect  all  alike  may  no 
more  be  left  to  indiWdual  initiative  than  may  the  organization  of 
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government  itself.  Churches,  clubs,  corporations,  fraternities, 
guilds,  partnerships,  unions,  have  for  their  ends  one  or  another 
special  enterprise  for  the  development  of  man's  spiritual  or  mate- 
rial well-being:  they  are  all  more  or  less  advisable.  But  the 
family  and  the  state  have  as  their  end  a  general  enterprise  for  the 
betterment  and  equalization  of  the  conditions  of  individual  devel- 
opment :  they  are  indispensable. 

The  point  at  which  public  combination  ceases  to  be  imperative 
is  not  susceptible  of  clear  indication  in  general  terms;  but  it  is 
not  on  that  account  indistinct.  The  bounds  of  family  association 
are  not  indistinct  because  they  are  marked  only  by  the  immaturity 
of  the  young  and  by  the  parental  and  filial  affections,  —  things 
not  all  of  which  are  defined  in  the  law.  (The  rule  that  the  state 
should  do  nothing  which  is  equally  possible  imder  equitable  con- 
ditions to  optional  associations  is  a  sufficiently  clear  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  governments  and  corporations^  Those  who  regard 
the  state  as  an  optional,  conventional  union  simply,  a  mere  partner- 
ship, open  wide  the  doors  to  the  worst  forms  of  socialism.  Unless 
the  state  has  a  nature  which  is  quite  clearly  defined  by  that  in- 
variable, universal,  immutable  mutual  interdependence  which 
runs  beyond  the  family  relations  and  cannot  be  satisfied  by  family 
ties,  we  have  absolutely  no  criterion  by  which  we  can  limit,  except 
arbitrarily,  the  activities  of  the  state.  The  criterion  supplied  by 
the  native  necessity  of  state  relations,  on  the  other  hand,  banishes 
such  license  of  state  action. 

The  state,  for  instance,  ought  not  to  supervise  private  morals 
because  they  belong  to  the  sphere  of  separate  individual  respon- 
sibility, not  to  the  sphere  of  mutual  dependence.  Thought  and 
conscience  are  private.  Opinion  is  optional.  The  state  may 
intervene  only  where  common  action,  uniform  law,  are  indispen- 
sable. Whatever  is  merely  convenient  is  optional,  and  therefore 
not  an  affair  for  the  state.  Churches  are  spiritually  convenient ; 
joint-stock  companies  are  capitalistically  convenient;  but  when 
the  state  constitutes  itself  a  church  or  a  mere  business  association 
it  institutes  a  monopoly  no  better  than  others.  It  should  do 
nothing  which  is  not  in  any  case  both  indisi>ensable  to  social  or 
industrial  life  and  necessarily  monopolistic. 

The  Family  and  the  State,  —  It  is  the  proper  object  of  the  family 
to  mold  the  individual,  to  form  him  in  the  j)eriod  of  immaturity 
in  the  faiths  of  religion  and  in  the  practice  of  morality  and  obedi- 
ence. This  period  of  subordination  over,  he  is  called  out  into  an 
independent,  self -directive  activity.  The  ties  of  family  affection 
still  bind  him,  but  they  bind  him  with  silken,  not  with  iron  bonds. 
He  has  left  his  "minority"  and  reached  his  "ma^otvt^J*    \\.\& 
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the  proper  object  of  the  state  to  give  leave  to  his  individuality, 
in  order  that  that  individuality  may  add  its  quota  of  variety  to 
the  sum  of  national  activity.  Family  discipline  is  variable,  selec- 
tive, formative :  it  must  lead  the  individual.  But  the  state  must 
not  lead.  It  must  create  condition,  but  not  mold  individuals. 
Its  discipline  must  be  invariable,  uniform,  impersonal.  Family 
methods  rest  upon  individual  inequality,  state  methods  upon 
individual  equality.  Family  order  rests  upon  tutelage,  state 
order  upon  franchise,  upon  privilege. 

The  State  and  Education,  —  In  one  field  the  state  would  seem 
at  first  sight  to  usurp  the  family  function,  the  field,  namely,  of 
education.  But  such  is  not  in  reality  the  case.  Education  is 
the  proper  office  of  the  state  for  two  reasons,  both  of  which  come 
within  the  principles  we  have  been  discussing.  Popular  educa- 
tion is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  those  conditions  of  free- 
dom, political  and  social,  which  are  indispensable  to  free  individ- 
ual developments.  And,  in  the  second  place,  no  instrumentality 
less  universal  in  its  power  and  authority  than  government  can  se- 
cure popular  education.  In  brief,  in  order  to  secure  popular  edu- 
cation the  action  of  society  as  a  whole  is  necessary ;  and  popular 
education  is  indispensable  to  that  equalization  of  the  conditions 
of  personal  development  which  we  have  taken  to  be  the  proper 
object  of  society.  Without  popular  education,  moreover,  no  gov- 
ernment which  rests  upon  popular  action  can  long  endure:  the 
people  must  be  schooled  in  the  knowledge,  and  if  possible  in  the 
virtues,  upon  which  the  maintenance  and  success  of  free  institUT 
tions  depend.  No  free  government  can  last  in  health  if  it  lose  hold 
of  the  traditions  of  its  history,  and  in  the  public  schools  these  tradi- 
tions may  be  and  should  be  sedulously  preserved,  carefully  re- 
planted in  the  thought  and  consciousness  of  each  successive  gen- 
eration. 

Historical  Conditions  of  Governmental  Action,  —  Whatever  view 
be  taken  in  each  particular  case  of  the  rightfulness  or  advisability 
of  state  regulation  and  control,  one  rule  there  is  which  may  not  be 
departed  from  under  any  circumstances,  and  that  is  the  rule  of 
historical  continuity.  In  politics  nothing  radically  novel  may 
safely  be  attempted.  No  result  of  value  can  ever  be  reached  in 
politics  except  tirough  slow  and  gradual  development,  the  careful 
adaptations  and  nice  modifications  of  growth.  Nothing  may  be 
done  by  leaps.  More  than  that,  each  people,  each  nation,  must 
live  upon  the  lines  of  its  own  experience.  Nations  are  no  more 
capable  of  borrowing  experience  than  •  individuals  are.  The  his- 
tories of  other  peoples  may  furnish  us  with  light  but  they  cannot 
furnish  us  with  conditions  of  action.    Every  nation  must  constantly 
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keep  in  touch  with  its  past ;  it  cannot  run  towards  its  ends  around 
sharp  corners. 

,  Summary,  —  This,  then,  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter :  the 
end  of  government  is  the  facilitation  of  the  objects  of  society.  The 
rule  of  governmental  action  is  necessary  cooperation.  The  method 
of  political  development  is  conservative  adaptation,  shaping  old 
habits  into  new  ones,  modifying  old  means  to  accomplish  new 
ends. 

2.    The  Environmental  Influence  of  the  State 

[From  McKechnie,  W.  S.,  The  State  and  the  Indimdual  (Glasgow, 

1896),  pp.  363-364.] 

The  child  comes  into  the  world  a  bundle  of  undeveloped  po- 
tentialities, void  of  experience  and  thought.  The  environment 
and  external  circumstances  necessary  for  the  growth  of  his  mind 
and  body  are  all  supplied  by  the  state.  This  is  true,  although  not 
all  nor  even  the  chief  part  of  them  are  imparted  to  the  child  directly 
by  the  officials  of  the  government  or  by  the  laws  or  other  organs  of 
the  state.  The  immediate  environment  depends  on  the  influence 
of  the  family  and  of  other  institutions  and  agencies  included  in 
and  controlled  by  the  state.  The  child  may  have  "innate  ideas*' 
in  the  sense  of  that  a  priori  element  which  is  one  of  the  prerequisites 
of  all  conscious  existence;  but  the  equally  necessary  a  posteriori 
element  can  be  got  only  from  experience;  and  the  sphere  of  the 
state,  or  of  various  parts  of  the  state,  is  the  only  school  where 
experience  is  possible  for  him.  He  is  born  into  the  commonwealth, 
■and  from  the  day  of  his  birth  the  rights  of  citizenship,  which  he 
cannot  actually  enjoy  till  he  has  acquired  full  age,  are  held  in  trust 
for  him  by  the  state.  It  is  true  that  it  is  the  family  whose  influences 
at  first  surround  him,  molding  his  earliest  tendencies  and  aspira- 
tions after  its  traditions,  but  the  family  itself  would  We  empty  of 
content  except  for  what  flows  into  it  from  society  and  the  state. 
The  community  as  a  whole,  then,  is  the  environment  of  the  individ- 
ual. It  is  the  state  which  fills  him  with  its  own  ideas  and  molds 
him  after  its  own  pattern.  The  English  youth  grows  up  with 
habits  and  ideas  quite  absent  in  the  Zulu  or  even  in  the  French- 
man. Allowing  all  due  claims  for  heredity  —  though  this  too  has 
been  indirectly  supplied  by  the  state  through  ancestors  who  were 
themselves  its  members  —  his  environment  has  made  him  what 
he  is. 

The  state  then  —  using  the  word  in  its  widest  sense  —  puts 
its  stamp  on  the  young  individuality  before  he  has  reached  man- 
hood and  acquired  the  ability  to  choose  his  own  surroundings. 
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Willingly  or  unwillingly,  it  educates  the  individual  and  so  has  a 
terrible  responsibility  thrust  upon  its  shoulders.  The  young  mind 
as  well  as  the  young  body  is  thro^Ti  upon  its  care  during  the  im- 
portant and  impressionable  years  fated  to  mold  the  development 
of  an  immortal  soul  for  time  and  for  eternity.  This  trust,  bur- 
densome and  disquieting  as  it  is,  is  yet  one  which  the  state  dare 
not  decline. 

Its  duty  to  the  young  cannot  be  brushed  aside  or  lightly  treated. 
But  it  has  also  a  duty  to  itself.  In  each  helpless  child  lies  a  future 
citizen  who  will  form  an  organic  portion  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  may  exercise  a  deep  and  lasting  influence  on  its  destinies. 
All  children  cannot  become  great  statesmen,  but  all  great  statesmen 
once  were  children. 

On  these  two  grounds  the  state  has  both  a  right  and  a  duty  to 
include  the  education  of  the  young  within  its  proper  province. 
Indeed  it  must  educate  whether  it  will  or  no.  The  only  question 
is  whether  it  will  do  so  consciously  or  unconsciously,  systematically 
or  at  random,  well  or  ill.  Government  need  not  undertake  the 
work  of  education,  but  the  supreme  legislative  sovereign  is  forced 
to  assume  some  attitude  towards  that  all-important  question. 

There  are  three  positions,  any  one  of  which  Parliament  may 
adopt.  (I)  It  may  repudiate  all  direct  responsibility,  leaving 
each  child  to  scramble  for  itself.  (II)  It  may  compel  parents  to 
educate  their  offspring  at  their  own  expense.  (Ill)  It  may  enforce 
education  upon  all  and  pay  for  it  out  of  the  national  purse.  Each 
of  these  three  courses  has  its  adherents. 

3.   Education  and  the  Police  Power  of  the  Stoic 

[Interstate  Consolidated  Street  Railway  Company  v.  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  (United  States  Supreme  Court ;  argued 
October  15-16, 1907 ;  decided  November  4, 1907),  207  U.  S.,  79.] 

In  error  to  the  superior  court  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
to  review  a  conviction  of  a  street  railway  company,  on  appeal 
from  the  first  district  court  of  Bristol  County,  in  that  state, 
for  refusing  to  transport  school  children  at  a  reduced  rate, 
exceptions  having  been  heard  by  the  supreme  judicial  court 
and  overruled.     Affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  was  a  complaint  against  the  plaintiff  in  error  for  refusing 
to  sell  tickets  for  the  transportation  oi  pupils  to  and  from  the  public 
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schools  at  one  half  the  regular  fare  charged  by  it,  as  required  by 
Massachusetts  Revised  Laws,  chapter  112,  section  72.  At  the 
trial  the  railway  company  admitted  the  fact,  but  set  up  that  the 
statute  was  unconstitutional,  in  that  it  denied  to  the  company 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  deprived  it  of  its  property 
without  just  compensation  and  without  due  process  of  law.  In 
support  of  this  defense  it  made  an  offer  of  proof  which  may  be 
abridged  into  the  propK>sitions  that  the  regular  fare  was  5  cents ; 
that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  actual  and  reasonable  cost  of 
transportation  per  passenger  was  3.86  cents,  or,  including  taxes, 
4.10  cents ;  that  pupils  of  the  public  schools  formed  a  considerable 
part  of  the  passengers  carried  by  it,  and  that  the  one  street  rail- 
way expressly  exempted  by  the  law  transported  nearly  one  half 
the  passengers  transported  on  street  railways  and  received  nearly 
one  half  the  revenue  received  for  such  transportation  in  the  com- 
monwealth. The  offer  was  stated  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  plaintiff  in  error  could  not  comply  with  the 
statute  without  carrying  passengers  for  less  than  a  reasonable 
compensation  and  for  less  than  cost.  The  offer  of  proof  was  re- 
jected, and  a  ruling  that  the  statute  was  repugnant  to  the  four- 
teenth amendment  was  refused.  The  plaintiff  in  error  excepted 
and,  after  a  verdict  of  guilty  and  sentence,  took  the  case  to  the 
supreme  judicial  court.  (187  Mass.,  436.)  The  court  overrules 
the  exceptions,  whereupon  the  plaintiff  in  error  brought  the  case 
here. 

This  court  is  of  opinion  that  the  decision  below  was  right.  A 
majority  of  the  court  considers  that  the  case  is  disposed  of  by  the 
fact  that  the  statute  in  question  was  in  force  when  the  plaintiff 
in  error  took  its  charter,  and  confines  itself  to  that  ground. 


The  objection  that  seems  to  me,  as  it  seemed  to  the  court  below, 
most  serious  is  that  the  statute  unjustifiably  appropriates  the 
property  of  the  plaintiff  in  error.  It  is  hard  to  say  that  street 
railway  companies  are  not  subjected  to  a  loss.  The  conventional 
fare  of  5  cents  presumably  is  not  more  than  a  reasonable  fare,  and 
it  is  at  least  questionable  whether  street  railway  companies  would 
be  permitted  to  increase  it  on  the  ground  of  this  burden.  It  is 
assumed  by  the  statute  in  question  that  the  ordinary  fare  may 
be  charged  for  these  children  or  some  of  them  when  not  going  to 
or  from  school.  Whatever  the  fare,  the  statute  fairly  construed 
means  that  children  going  to  or  from  school  must  be  carried  for 
half  the  sum  that  would  be  reasonable  compensation  for  their 
carriage,  if  we  looked  only  to  the  business  aspect  o1  iVve  c^e^^^ixoTx. 
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Moreover,  while  it  may  be  true  that  in  some  cases  rates  or  fares 
may  be  reduced  to  an  unprofitable  point  in  view  of  the  business  as 
a  whole  or  upon  special  considerations  (Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
R.  R.  Co.  V.  Minnesota,  186  U.  S.,  256,  267),  it  is  not  enough  to 
justify  a  general  law  like  this,  that  the  companies  concerned  still 
may  be  able  to  make  a  profit  from  other  sources,  for  all  that  appears. 
(Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R.  Co.  v.  North  Carolina  Corporation 
Commission,  206  U.  S.,  1,  24,  25.) 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  considerations,  I  hesitatingly 
agree  with  the  state  court  that  the  requirement  may  be  justified 
under  what  commonly  is  called  the  "  police  power."  The  obverse 
way  of  stating  this  power  in  the  sense  in  which  I  am  using  the 
phrase  would  be  that  constitutional  rights,  like  others,  are  matters 
of  degree,  and  that  the  great  constitutional  provisions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  property  are  not  to  be  pushed  to  a  logical  extreme,  but 
must  be  taken  to  permit  the  infliction  of  some  fractional  and  rela- 
tively small  losses  without  compensation,  for  some,  at  least,  of 
the  purposes  of  wholesome  legislation.  (Martin  v.  District  of 
Columbia,  205  U.  S.,  135,  139 ;  Camfield  v.  United  States,  167  U. 
S.,  518,  524.) 

If  the  fourteenth  amendment  is  not  to  be  a  greater  hamper  ui>on 
the  established  practices  of  the  states  in  common  with  other 
governments  than  I  think  was  intended,  they  must  be  allowed  a 
certain  latitude  in  the  minor  adjustments  of  life,  even  though  by 
their  action  the  burdens  of  a  part  of  the  community  are  somewhat 
increased.  The  traditions  and  habits  of  centuries  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  overthrown  when  the  amendment  was  passed. 

Education  is  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  what  is  called  the 
"police  power'*  may  be  exercised.  (Barbier  v.  Connolly,  113 
U.  S.,  27,  31.)  Massachusetts  always  has  recognized  it  as  one  of 
the  first  objects  of  public  care.  It  does  not  follow  that  it  would 
be  equally  in  accord  with  the  conceptions  at  the  base  of  our  con- 
stitutional law  to  confer  equal  favors  upon  doctors  or  working- 
men  or  people  who  could  afford  to  buy  1000-mile  tickets.  Struc- 
tural habits  count  for  as  much  as  logic  in  drawing  the  line.  And, 
to  return  to  the  taking  of  property,  the  aspect  in  which  I  am  con- 
sidering the  case,  general  taxation  to  maintain  public  schools  is 
an  appropriation  of  property  to  a  use  in  which  the  taxpayer  may 
have  no  private  interest,  and,  it  may  be,  against  his  will.  It  has 
been  condemned  by  some  theorists  on  that  ground.  Yet  no  one 
denies  its  constitutionality.  People  are  accustomed  to  it  and 
accept  it  without  doubt. 

The  present  reciuirement  is  not  different  in  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, although  the  tax  is  paid  in  kind  and  falb  only  on  the  class 
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capable  of  paying  that  kind  of  tax  —  a  class  of  quasi-public  cor- 
poratitHis  specially  subject  to  legislative  control.  Thus  the  ques- 
tion narrows  itself  to  the  magnitude  of  the  burden  imposed  —  to 
whether  the  tax  is  so  great  as  to  exceed  the  limits  of  the  police 
power.  Lootdng  at  the  law  without  regard  to  its  special  operati(Mi 
I  should  hesitate  to  assume  that  it^  total  effect,  direct  and  indirect, 
upon  the  roads  outside  of  Boston  amounted  to  a  more  serious  bur- 
den than  a  change  in  the  law  of  nuisance,  for  example,  might  be. 
See  further  Williams  v.  Parker  (188  U.  S.,  491).  Turning  to  the 
specific  effect,  the  offer  of  proof  was  cautious.  It  was  simply 
that  a  "considerable  percentage"  of  the  passengers  carried  by  the 
company  consisted  of  pupils  of  the  public  schools.  This  might 
be  true  without  the  burden  becoming  serious.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  overrule  the  decision  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  highest  court 
of  Massachusetts,  that  the  requirement  is  reasonable  under  the 
conditions  existing  there,  upon  evidence  that  goes  no  higher  than 
this.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  statute  goes  to  the  verge  of  constitu- 
tional power.  We  must  be  able  to  see  clearly  that  it  goes  beyond 
that  power.     In  case  of  real  doubt  a  law  must  be  sustained. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act  of  1900  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  determination  of  this 
case.  He  thinks  the  act  is  not  liable  to  the  objection  that  it 
denies  to  the  railway  company  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
Nor  does  he  think  that  it  can  be  held,  upon  any  showing  made 
by  this  record,  to  be  unconstitutional  as  depriving  the  plaintiff 
in  error  of  its  properly  without  due  process  of  law.  Upon  these 
grounds  alone,  and  independent  of  any  other  question  discussed, 
he  joins  in  a  judgment  of  affirmance.     Judgment  affirmed. 

II.    Education  as  a  Civic  Responsibility 

Colonial  Conceptions.  —  The  first  permanent  outposts  of 
public  education  were  established  by  the  colonials  of  New 
England ;  conspicuously  by  those  of  Massachusetts.  The 
acts  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
of  1642  and  1647  are  illuminative  in  that  they  contain  a  defi- 
nite declaration  in  support  of  the  principle  of  the  responsibility 
(A  the  commonwealth  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  com- 
mon educational  opportunities.  From  thb  germinal  principle 
there  came  the  potent  influences  that  have  ever  been  exercised 
1^  Massachusetts  throughout  the  United  States. 
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Principles  similar  to  those  involved  in  the  early  Massa- 
chusetts laws  were  incorporated  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  his 
famous  "  Bill  for  the  More  General  Diffusion  of  Knowledge," 
submitted  to  the  Virginia  legislature  in  1779.  The  realization 
of  Jefferson's  ideals  awaited  many  years,  and  the  actual 
acceptance  on  any  lai^  scale  of  the  state  responsibility  for 
education  was  far  more  belated  in  the  other  states  of  the 
Union  than  in  New  England.  The  New  York  statutes  of 
1791,  being  the  first  relating  to  elementary  schools,  and 
that  of  1795  establishing  a  school  system  temporarily  reveal 
this. 

All  of  the  sources  mentioned  above  are  necessarily  elimi- 
nated from  this  collection,  since  they  are  to  be  incorporated 
in  a  companion  piece  to  this  source  book,  on  Sources  in  the 
History  of  Eduoaiion  in  the  United  Sta&s. 

III.    Education  Left  to  the  States 

Education  was  left  unmentioned  in  the  new  Federal  Con- 
stitution, and  the  tenth  amendment  left  the  matter  entirely 
to  the  states.    This  amendment  reads: 

Art.  X.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

During  the  period  from  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  (1776- 
1800),  all  of  the  states,  except  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
which  considered  their  Colonial  Charters  sufficient,  adopted 
new  constitutions,  and  a  number  revised  or  amended  their 
constitutions  one  or  more  times.  Three  new  states,  Vermont, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  were  also  admitted  during  this  period. 
Some  idea  of  the  conception  as  to  the  importance  of  education, 
held  at  this  time  by  the  people  of  the  states,  may  be  obtained 
by  an  examination  of  these  early  state  constitutions. 

Of  these,  the  state  constitutions  of  New  Hampshire,  New 
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Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  in 
1776;  New  York,  in  1777;  South  Carolma,  in  1778  and  1790; 
and  Kentucky  in  1792  and  1799  were  silent  on  the  matter. 
Connecticut  did  not  adopt  a  state  constitution  until  1818, 
and  Rhode  Island  until  1842,  and  were  likewise  silent.  Mary- 
land amended  its  constitution  four  times,  and  some  of  the  other 
states  one  or  more  times,  without  including  any  mention  of 
education.  Of  the  sixteen  states  before  1800,  half  had  made 
no  mention  whatever  of  education  up  to  that  time.  The  other 
half  included  short  sections,  which  were  as  follows : 

Vermont,  1.   Constitution  of  1777 

Sec.  XL.  A  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  in  each  town, 
by  the  legislature,  for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with 
such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  each  town ;  making  proper 
use  of  school  lands  in  each  town,  thereby  to  enable  them  to  instruct 
youth  at  low  prices.  One  grammar  school  in  each  county,  and 
one  university  in  this  State,  ought  to  be  established  by  direction 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  XLI.  Laws  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  preven- 
tion of  vice  and  immorality,  shall  be  made  and  constantly  kept 
in  force ;  and  provision  shall  be  made  for  their  due  execution ;  and 
all  religious  societies  or  bodies  of  men,  that  have  or  may  be  here- 
after united  and  incorporated,  for  the  advancement  of  religion  and 
learning,  or  for  other  pious  and  charitable  purposes,  shall  be  en- 
couraged and  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges,  im- 
munities and  estates  which  they,  in  justice  ought  to  enjoy,  under 
such  regulations,  as  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  shall 
direct. 

2.   Constitution  of  1787 

Chap.  II,  Sec.  38.  Laws  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue,  and 
prevention  of  vice  and  immorality,  ought  to  be  constantly  kept 
in  force,  and  duly  executed ;  and  a  competent  number  of  schools 
ought  to  be  maintained  in  each  town  for  the  convenient  instruc- 
tion of  youth ;  and  one  or  more  grammar  schools  be  incorporated, 
and  properly  supported  in  each  county  in  this  State.  And  all 
religious  societies,  or  bodies  of  men,  that  may  be  hereafter  united 
or  incorporated,  for  the  advancement  of  religion  and  learning,  or 
for  other  pious  and  charitable  purposes,  shall  be  encouraged  and 
protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges,  inununiUeB^  «:^d 
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estates,  which  they  in  justice  ought  to  enjoy  under  such  regulations 
as  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  shall  direct. 

This  section  was  also  incorporated  in  the  constitution  of 
1793  unchanged,  and  is  still  in  force : 

Massachusetts,  Constitution  of  1780 

[Part  II,  Chap.  V,  The  University  at  [Cambridge,  and   Encour- 
agement of  Literature,  etc.] 

Section  1.  —  The  university 

Art.  1.  Whereas  our  wise  and  pious  ancestors,  so  early  as 
the  year  1636,  laid  the  foundation  of  Harvard  College,  in  which 
university  many  persons  of  great  eminence  have,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  been  initiated  in  those  arts  and  sciences  which  qualified 
them  for  public  employments,  both  in  church  and  state;  and 
whereas  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  sciences  and  all  good  liter- 
ature, tends  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  advantage  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this  and  the  other  United  States 
of  America,  it  is  declared,  that  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard 
College,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  and  their  successors  in  that 
capacity,  their  officers  and  servants,  shall  have,  hold,  use,  exercise, 
and  enjoy  all  the  powers,  autliorities,  rights,  liberties,  privileges, 
immunities,  and  franchises  which  they  now  have,  or  are  entitled 
to  have,  hold,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy ;  and  the  same  are  hereby 
ratified  and  confirmed  unto  them,  the  said  president  and  fellows 
of  Harvard  College,  and  to  their  successors,  and  to  their  officers 
and  servants  respectively,  forever. 

Art.  2.  And  whereas  there  have  been,  at  sundry  times,  by  divers 
persons,  gifts,  grants,  devises  of  houses,  lands,  tenements,  goods, 
chattels,  legacies,  and  conveyances  heretofore  made,  either  to 
Harvard  College,  in  Cambridge,  in  New  England,  or  to  the  presi- 
dent and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  or  to  the  said  college  by  some 
other  description,  imder  several  charters  successively,  it  is  declared 
that  all  the  said  gifts,  grants,  devises,  legacies,  and  conveyances 
are  hereby  forever  confirmed  unto  the  president  and  fellows  of 
Harvard  College,  and  to  their  successors,  in  the  capacity  aforesaid, 
according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  donor  or  donors, 
grantor  or  grantors,  devisor  or  devisors. 

Art.  3.  And  whereas  by  an  act  of  the  general  court  of  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  passed  in  the  year  1642,  the  governor  and 
deputy  governor,  for  the  time  being,  and  all  the  magistrates  of 
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that  jurisdiction,  were,  with  the  president,  and  a  number  of  the 
clergy,  in  the  said  act  described,  constituted  the  overseers  of  Har- 
vard College,  and  it  being  necessary,  in  this  new  constitution  of 
government,  to  ascertain  who  shall  be  deemed  successors  to  the 
said  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  magistrates,  it  is  declared 
that  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  council,  and  senate  of 
this  Commonwealth  are,  and  shall  be  deemed,  their  successors; 
who,  with  the  president  of  Harvard  College,  for  the  time  being, 
together  with  the  nunisters  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  the 
towns  of  Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charlestown,  Boston,  Roxbury 
and  Dorchester,  mentioned  in  the  said  act,  shall  be,  and  hereby 
are,  vested  with  all  the  powers  and  authority  belonging  or  in  any 
way  appertaining  to  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College :  Provided, 
That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  legislature 
of  this  Commonwealth  from  making  such  alterations  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  said  university  as  shall  be  conducive  to  its  advantage 
and  the  interest  of  the  republic  of  letters,  in  as  full  a  manner  as 
might  have  been  done  by  the  legislature  of  the  late  province  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay. 

Section  2.  —  The  encouragement  of  literature 

Chap.  V,  Sec.  2.  Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue, 
diffused  generally  among  the  body  of  the  people,  being  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties;  and  as  these 
depend  on  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  edu- 
cation in  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the  different 
orders  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislatures  and 
magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  cherish 
the  interests  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of 
them;  especially  the  university  at  Cambridge,  public  schools, 
and  grammar-schools  in  the  towns ;  to  encourage  private  societies 
and  public  institutions,  by  rewards  and  immunities,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manu- 
factures, and  a  natural  history  of  the  country;  to  countenance 
and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevolence, 
public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  frugality,  honesty  and 
punctuality  in  their  dealings;  sincerity,  good  humor,  and  all 
social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the  people. 

New  Hampshire,  Constitution  of  1784,  and  1792 

(The  constitution  of  1776  had  been  silent  on  the  subject.) 

Sec.  83.  Knowledge  and  learning  generally  diffused  through 
a  community  being  essential  to  the  preservation  oi  a  1t«^  \^oN^TtL- 
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ment,  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education 
through  the  various  parts  of  the  country  being  highly  conducive 
to  promote  this  end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislatures  and 
magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this  government,  to  cherish 
the  interest  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  and 
public  schools;  to  encourage  private  and  public  institutions, 
rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts, 
sciences,  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  and  natural  history  of 
the  country;  to  countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of 
humanity  and  general  benevolence,  public  and  private  charity, 
industry  and  economy,  honesty  and  punctuality,  sincerity, 
sobriety,  and  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among 
the  people. 

Pennsylvania,  1.  Constitution  of  1776 

Sec.  44.  A  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  in  each  county 
by  the  legislature,  for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with 
such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enable 
them  to  instruct  youth  at  low  prices ;  and  all  useful  learning  shall 
be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  universities. 

Sec.  45.  Laws  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue,  and  prevention 
of  vice  and  immorality,  shall  be  made  and  constantly  kept  in  force, 
and  provision  shall  be  made  for  their  due  execution ;  and  all  reli- 
gious societies  or  bodies  of  men  heretofore  united  or  incorporated 
for  the  advancement  of  religion  or  learning,  or  for  other  pious  and 
charitable  purposes,  shall  be  encouraged  and  protected  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  estates  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  enjoy,  or  could  of  right  have  enjoyed,  under 
the  laws  and  former  constitution  of  this  State. 

2.   Constitutions  of  1790  and  1838 

Sec  1.  The  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be, 
provide,  by  law,  for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the 
State,  in  such  manner  that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis. 

Sec.  2.  The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted  in  one  or  more 
seminaries  of  learning. 

Delaware,  Constitution  of  1792 

(The  constitution  of  1776  had  been  silent  on  the  subject.) 

Art.  VIII,  Sec  12.  The  Legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conven- 
iently may  be,  provide  by  law  f or  .  .  .  establishing  schools,  and 
promoting  arts  and  sciences.  [Continued  unchanged  in  the 
Constitution  of  1831.] 
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North  Carouna,  Constitution  of  1776 

41.  That  a  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the  legis- 
lature, for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries 
to  the  masters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct 
at  low  prices ;  and  all  uaeful  learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged, 
and  promoted,  in  one  or  more  universities.  [Continued  un- 
changed in  the  Constitution  of  1835.] 

Georgia,  1.   Constitution  of  1777 

Art.  54.  Schook  shall  be  erected  in  each  county,  and  supported 
at  the  general  expense  of  the  State,  as  the  Legislature  shall  here- 
after point  out. 

2.   Constitution  of  1798 

Art.  IV,  Sec.  13.  The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted,  in 
one  or  more  seminaries  of  learning ;  and  the  legislature  shall,  as 
soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  give  such  further  donations  and  privi- 
leges to  those  already  established  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  objects  of  their  institution ;  and  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  at  their  next  session,  to  provide  effectual  measures 
for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  and  en- 
dowments of  such  institutions. 

Tennessee,  Constitution  of  1796 

Art.  I,  Sec.  24.  No  member  of  the  general  assembly  shall 
be  eligible  to  any  office  or  place  of  trust,  except  to  the  oflSce  of 
justice  of  the  peace,  or  a  trustee  of  any  literary  institution,  where 
the  power  of  appointment  to  such  office  is  vested  in  their  own 
body. 

With  the  admission  of  Ohio,  in  1802,  the  national  govern- 
ment began  a  land-grant  policy  (see  Chap.  II)  which  began  to 
stimulate  an  interest  in  public  education,  and  the  constitution 
of  Ohio  of  1803  (see  Chap.  V),  is  the  first  of  the  states  to  show 
this  new  interest. 


CHAPTER  II 

NATIONAL  AID  FOR  EDUCATION 

I.    Land  Grants  for  Common  Schools 

1.   Disposal  of  the  National  Lands 

The  Revolutionary  War  ended  in  1783,  but  it  was  six  years 
before  the  national  government  was  instituted  under  the  new 
Constitution.  During  this  interval  the  Congress  carried  on 
the  government,  as  best  it  could,  but  without  any  settled  policy. 
As  the  War  drew  to  a  close  both  soldiers  and  statesmen  began 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  new  west  as  a  field  for  colonization, 
but  this  large  territory  was  disputed  as  to  title,  and  not  open 
as  yet  to  settlement.  A  number  of  the  states  claimed  that 
their  titles  extended  to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  claims  over- 
lapped. Indian  tribes  populated  the  land,  and  Indian  titles 
also  remained  to  be  extinguished  before  settlement  could  take 
place.  Gradually  the  idea  of  the  nationalization  of  these  lands, 
and  the  uniting  to  win  from  a  common  enemy,  took  the  place 
of  the  idea  of  state  ownership  and  control,  and  state  after  state 
ceded  the  lands  in  question  to  the  national  government. 
Everything  north  of  the  Cumberland  River  had  been  ceded 
before  the  Federal  Constitution  had  been  ratified  by  the 
requisite  number  of  states. 

In  the  meantime  colonists  were  pushing  westward,  and  the 
demand  for  the  opening  of  these  lands  to  purchase  and  coloniza- 
tion became  more  insistent.  In  1783  Col.  Thomas  Pickering 
submitted  a  series  of  propositions  to  Congress  for  organizing 
a  new  state  which  would  comprise  about  the  eastern  four  fifths 
of  the  present  state  of  Ohio,  which  was  to  be  settled  by  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  Federal  army,  associated  for  the  purpose. 

18 
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Pickering  proposed  that  the  Congress  should  purchase  this 
tract  from  the  Indians,  and  then  make  grants  to  the  soldiers, 
according  to  a  schedule.  One  of  his  propositions  contained 
the  first  suggestion  we  have  as  to  a  future  national  policy  of 
making  grants  for  educational  purposes.    It  read :  — 

7.  These  rights  being  secured,  all  of  the  surplus  lands  shall  be 
the  common  property  of  the  State,  and  to  be  disposed  of  for  the 
common  good ;  as  for  la>4ng  out  roads,  building  bridges,  creating 
public  buildings,  establishing  schools  and  academies,  defraying 
the  expenses  of  government,  and  other  public  uses. 

The  First  Survey.  —  This  suggestion  seems  to  have  borne 
fruit  in  the  legislation  of  the  two  years  later,  ordering  a  survey 
and  fixing  a  method  of  disposing  of  the  western  lands.  This 
act  reads  as  follows: 

An  Ordinance  for  ascertaining  the  mode  of  disposing  of  lands 
in  the  Western  territory.  Adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation, May  20,  1785. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  a^sembledy  That 
the  territory  ceded  by  individual  States  to  the  United  States, 
which  has  been  purchased  of  the  Indian  inhabitants,  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  following  manner:  The  surveyors,  as  they  are 
respectively  qualified,  shall  proceed  to  divide  the  said  territory 
into  townships  of  six  miles  square,  by  lines  running  due  north  and 
south,  and  others  crossing  them  at  right  angles,  as  near  as  may  be. 

The  plats  of  the  townships,  respectively,  shall  be  marked  by 
subdivisions  into  lots  of  one  mile  square,  or  640  acres,  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  external  lines,  and  numbered  from  1  to  36,  always 
beginning  the  succeeding  range  of  the  lots  with  the  number  next 
to  that  with  which  the  preceding  one  concluded. 

There  shall  be  reserved  the  lot  No.  16  of  every  township,  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  schoob,  within  the  said  township. 

The  only  lands  surveyed  under  this  plan  were  the  "  Seven 
Ranges  "  in  southeastern  Ohio,  and  in  1796  a  different  plan  of 
numbering  (Section  1  being  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  town- 
ships, instead  of  at  the  southeast)  was  adopted.  This  plan 
has  been  followed  generally  since.  In  the  meantime,  six  dif- 
ferent types  of  survey  had  been  instituted  in  Ohio. 
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Ordinaiice  of  1787. —  In  July,  1787,  a  New  En^and  company, 
known  as  The  Ohio  Company  of  Associates,  applied  to  Congress 
for  the  purchase  of  1,500,000  acres  of  land  on  the  Ohio.  After 
acxne  n^otiation  the  sale  was  effected,  and  just  preceding  it 
the  famous  Ordinance  of  1787  was  adopted.  The  Ordinance 
contained  one  famous  provision :  — 

An  Ordinance  for  the  Government  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio.  Adopted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation,  July  13,  1787. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
the  said  territory,  for  the  purposes  of  temporary  government,  be 
one  district,  subject,  however,  to  be  divided  into  two  districts, 
as  future  circumstances  may,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  make  it 
expedient.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  w  hereby  ordained  and  declared  by  the  authority  aforesaid^ 
That  the  following  articles  shall  be  considered  as  articles  of  com- 
pact between  the  original  States  and  the  people  and  States  in  the 
said  territory  and  forever  remain  unalterable,  unless  by  common 
consent,  to  wit :  *  *  * 

Art.  3d.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being  necessary 
to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schoob  and 
the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged. 

Ten  days  later  Congress  adopted  an  ordinance  for  the  drawing 
up  of  the  contract  for  the  sale,  which  was  signed  three  months 
later.    This  ordinance  contained  the  following  provisions : 

Powers  to  the  Board  of  Treasury  to  contract  for  the  sale  of  the 
Western  Territory.  Adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, July  23,  1787. 

The  lot  No.  16  in  each  township,  or  fractional  part  of  a  town- 
ship, to  be  given  perpetually  for  the  purposes  contained  in  the 
said  (1785)  Ordinance.  The  lot  No.  29,  in  each  township,  or 
fractional  part  of  a  township,  to  be  given  perpetually  for  the  pur- . 
poses  of  religion.  Lots  No.  8,  11,  and  26  to  be  reserved  for  the 
futiu'e  disposition  of  Congress.  .  .  .  Not  more  than  two  complete 
townships  to  be  given  perpetually  for  the  purpose  of  a  university, 
to  be  laid  off  by  the  purchaser  or  purchasers,  as  near  the  center 
aa  may  be,  so  that  the  same  shall  be  good  land,  to  be  applied  to 
the  intended  object  by  the  legislature  of  the  state. 
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This  settled  the  question  of  the  control  of  the  university 
sections  and  endowment,  but  left  the  control  of  the  common 
school  system  undecided.  Similar  terms,  with  the  exception 
that  no  university  grant  was  made,  were  inserted  in  the  contract 
for  the  sale  of  1,000,000  acres  of  land  in  southwestern  Ohio, 
to  John  C.  Symmes,  in  1788. 

In  1788  the  requisite  nine  states  had  ratified  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  with  the  inauguration  of  the  national  govern- 
ment in  1789  the  following  article  of  the  Constitution  was 
brought  into  effect :  — 

Art.  IV,  Sec.  3,  §  2.  — The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to 
dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  Rules  and  Regulations  respecting 
the  Territory  belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in 
this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  Prejudice  any  Claims 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  state. 

Petitions  for  Land.  —  Not  until  the  admission  of  Ohio,  in 
1802,  at  least,  can  we  consider  any  national  policy  as  to  educa- 
tional grants  to  have  been  in  any  way  decided  upon.  In  the 
meantime  petitions  for  grants  were  sent  to  Congress  from  various 
quarters.  The  following  petition  from  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
as  reported  in  the  Annals  of  Congress,  is  illustrative : 

House  of  Representatives,  Monday,  December  23,  1799.  — 
A  petition  of  Thomas  Burling  and  others,  inhabitants  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  people  of  the  said 
Territory,  was  presented  to  the  House  and  read,  praying  the  con- 
firmation of  all  grants  of  land  legally  and  justly  obtained  from  the 
Spanish  Government,  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  late  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  her  Catholic  Majesty. 

Abo  a  petition  of  John  Henderson,  and  others,  inhabitants 
of  Natchez,  in  the  said  Territory,  praying  the  aid  and  patronage 
of  Congress  in  the  establishment  of  a  regular  ministry  of  the  Gospel 
among  them,  and  of  schools  for  the  education  of  their  youth. 

Ordered,  That  the  said  petitions  do  lie  on  the  table. 

House  of  Representatives,  Tuesday,  December  24,  1799.  — 
Ordered,  That  the  petitions  of  John  Henderson  and  others,  and  of 
Thomas  Burling  and  others,  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory, presented  yesterday,  be  referred  to  Messrs.  Sewall,ChAAX£L<c:^>j  > 
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Wall,  Evans  and  Hill ;  that  they  do  examine  the  matter  thereof, 
and  report  the  same,  with  their  opinion  thereupon,  to  the  House. 

The  committee  reported,  later,  adversely  on  the  confirmation 
of  the  grants,  but  made  no  mention  of  the  proposition  of  lands 
for  the  Gospel  and  for  schools.  No  action  taken  on  such  by  the 
House  during  this  Congress.  In  the  Senate  the  following 
action  was  taken : 

Senate,  Tuesday,  December  24,  1799.  —  Mr.  Tracy  presented 
a  petition  of  Thomas  Burling  and  others,  inhabitants  of  certain 
lands  on  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi,  praying  confirmation  of 
their  grants  made  by  the  Spanish  Government ;  and  also  that  a 
disposal  be  made  of  the  vacant  lands  in  that  Territory.  .  .  . 

Ordered,  That  the  petitions  and  papers  above  mentioned  be 
referred  to  Messrs.  Tracy,  Gunn,  and  Ross,  to  consider  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Senate. 

Senate,  Tuesday,  April  8,  1800.  —  The  Senate  took  into  con- 
sideration the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  petition  of  Thomas 
Biu'ling  and  others,  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  Territory ;  and 
the  report  was  adopted,  as  follows : 

That  the  petitioners  solicit  an  Act  of  Congress  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  grants  of  land  made  by  the  Spanish  Government,  prior 
to  the  Treaty  of  April,  1796;  and  likewise  for  confirming  the 
claims  for  land  to  those  who  were  occupants  before  that  time.  .  .  . 

The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  it  would  be  improper  for  the 
Legislature  of  the  Union  to  do  anything  upon  the  subject  of  said 
petition,  while  the  interfering  claims  to  the  lands  in  said  Terri- 
tory remain  unsettled.  They  therefore  report  that  the  prayer 
of  said  petition  is  unreasonable. 

The  Senate  also  took  into  consideration  the  report  of  the  same 
coDMnittee,  on  the  letter  of  John  Henderson  to  Winthrop 
Sargent,  and  the  extract  of  a  letter  from  Governor  Sargent, 
and  the  report  was  adopted  as  follows : 

That  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  request  an 
appropriation  of  lands  in  the  Territory,  by  Congress,  for  the  sup- 
port of  "  clergymen  and  seminaries  of  learning,  and  such  like  pur- 
poses," in  the  same  manner  that  appropriations  have  been  made 
in  the  Northwest  Territory. 

The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  unsettled  condition 
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of  claims  to  lands  in  the  Mississippi  Territory  renders  it  improper 
at  this  time  to  make  appropriations  of  lands  for  any  purposes. 

They  therefore  report  that  the  request  of  said  inhabitants  is 
unreasonable. 

2.   Ohio  establishes  a  Type,  and  a  Poliq^ 

With  the  admission  of  Ohio  as  a  state  a  definite  precedent 
was  established,  and  this  was  followed  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tional grants  thereafter.- 

PPoore,  B.  P.,  Federal  and  State  ConstittUians,  II,  1454.] 

AN  ACT,  to  enable  the  people  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  to  form  a  cofistitution  and  State  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States,  and  for  other  purposes.  Approved, 
April  30,  1802. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled;  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  following  propositions 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  offered  to  the  convention  of  the  east- 
em  State  of  the  said  territory,  when  formed,  for  their  free  accept- 
ance or  rejection,  which,  if  accepted  by  the  convention,  shall  be 
obligatory  upon  the  United  States : 

First.  That  the  section,  numbered  sixteen,  in  every  township, 
and,  where  such  section  has  been  sold,  or  disposed  of,  other  lands 
equivalent  thereto  and  most  contiguous  to  the  same,  shall  be 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  township,  for  the  use  of  schools. 

Second.  That  the  six  miles  reservation,  including  the  salt- 
springs,  commonly  called  the  Scioto  salt-springs,  the  salt-springs 
near  the  Muskingum  River,  and  in  the  military  tract,  with  the 
sections  of  land  which  include  the  same,  shall  be  granted  to  the 
said  state  for  the  use  of  the  people  thereof,  and  the  same  may  be 
used  under  such  terms  and  conditions  and  regulations  as  the  legis- 
lature of  the  said  State  shall  direct ;  Provided,  The  said  legislature 
shall  never  sell  or  lease  the  same  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  years. 

Third.  That  one-twentieth  part  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  lands 
lying  within  the  said  State  sold  by  Congress,  from  and  after  the 
tJiirtieth  day  of  June  next,  after  deducting  all  expenses  incident 
to  the  same,  shall  be  applied  to  the  laying  out  and  making  public 
roads,  leading  from  the  navigable  waters  emptying  into  the  Atlan- 
tic, to  the  Ohio,  to  the  said  State,  and  through  the  same^  such 
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roads  to  be  laid  out  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  several  States  through  which  the  road  shall 
pass :  Provided  always,  That  the  three  foregoing  propositions  herein 
offered  are  on  the  conditions  that  the  convention  of  the  said  State 
shall  provide,  by  an  ordinance  irrevocable  without  the  consent 
of  the  United  States,  that  each  and  every  tract  of  land  sold,  by 
Congress  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  next,  shall  be  and  remain 
exempt  from  any  tax  laid  by  order  or  under  authority  of  the  State, 
whether  for  State,  county,  township,  or  any  other  purpose  what- 
ever, for  the  term  of  five  years  from  and  after  the  date  of  sale. 

We  have  here  a  definite  bargain  on  the  part  of  the  national 
government,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  more  readily  sell 
its  lands,  and  also  the  beginning  of  the  grants  of  salt  springs 
and  five  per  centum  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands  within  the  state.  Both  of  these  grants  were  later  applied 
to  education  by  the  states.  The  control  of  the  school  section 
was  still  left  indefinite,  but  the  next  year  Congress,  by  law, 
vested  its  control  definitely  in  the  legislature  of  the  state^  thus 
settling  the  question  of  control  of  the  school  system. 

lU.  S,  Statutes  at  Large,  II,  225.] 

AN  ACT  in  addition  to,  and  in  modificaiion  of,  the  propositions 
contained  in  an  act  entitled  *^  An  Actio  enable  the  people  of  the  Eastern 
division  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  to  form  a  Constir- 
ttUion  and  state  government,  and  for  the  admission  of  STich  state  into 
the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,"    Approved,  March  3,  1803. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following 
several  tracts  of  land  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby  appropriated  for  the  use  of  schools  in  that  state,  and  shall> 
together  with  all  of  the  tracts  of  land  heretofore  appropriated  for 
that  purpose,  be  vested  in  the  legislature  of  that  state,  in  trust  for 
use  as  aforesaid,  and  for  no  other  use,  intent  or  purpose  whatever, 
that  is  to  say : 

First.  (A  number  of  quarter  townships,  being  one  thirty-sixth 
of  the  "  United  States  military  tract.") 

Secondly,  (A  number  of  quarter  townships  in  the  Ccmnecticut 
reserve.) 
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Thirdly.  So  much  of  that  tract,  commonly  called  the  "  Virginia 
military  reservation,"  as  will  amount  to  one  thirty-sixth  part  of 
the  whole.  .  .  . 

Fourthly.  One  thirty-sixth  part  of  all  lands  of  the  United  States 
lying  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  not  been 
extinguished,  which  may  hereafter  be  purchased  of  the  Indian 
tribes  by  the  United  States,  which  thirty-sixth  part  shall  consist 
of  the  section  numbered  sixteen  in  each  township,  if  the  said  lands 
shall  be  surveyed  in  townships  of  six  miles  square,  and  shall,  if 
the  lands  be  surveyed  in  a  different  manner,  be  designated  by  lot. 

Sec.  2.  (Directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  to  the 
State  three  per  centum  on  the  sale  of  all  lands  of  the  United  States, 
for  laying  out,  opening,  and  making  roads  within  the  state.) 

Sec.  3.  (Directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  select  lieu 
lands  for  sections  sixteen,  heretofore  promised,  but  found  sold.) 

Sec.  4.  (Granting  one  complete  township,  in  the  district  of 
Cincinnati,  for  the  purposes  of  establishing  an  academy,  and  vest- 
ing same  in  the  legislature,  in  lieu  of  the  one  previously  granted 
to  John  Cleves  Symmes  and  associates,  in  the  Symmes  purchase, 
provided  Symmes  has  not  or  does  not  within  five  years  locate 
the  one  granted  him.) 

Sec.  5.  (Directing  that  the  Symmes  trust  be  executed,  but 
providing  for  his  release  and  granting  him  the  township  in  payment 
of  $15,360.) 

Extension  of  the  Ohio  Provisions.  —  At  the  same  time  that 
the  above  act  was  passed  Congress  extended  the  educational 
provisions  of  the  Ohio  Act  to  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

V 

[U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  II,  229.] 

AN  ACT  regulating  the  granting  of  land,  and  providing  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  south  of  the  state  of  Tennessee. 
^proved,  March  3,  1803. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (Confirms  all  clear  titles 
held  from  the  Spanish  or  British  governments  prior  to  October 
27,  1795.  Establishes  land  offices,  records  of  claims.  Granting 
of  titles.  All  other  lands,  to  which  Indian  title  has  been  extin- 
guished, to  be  surveyed  into  townships.) 

Sec  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  the  lands  aforesaid, 
not  otherwise  disposed  of,  or  excepted  by  virtue  of  the  preceding 
sections  of  this  act,  shall,  with  the  exception  of  ^eei^QfCi  uxui^c^ 
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sixteen,  which  shall  be  reserved  in  each  township  for  the  support 
of  schools  within  the  same,  with  the  exception  abo  of  thirty-six 
sections  to  be  located  in  one  body  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  use  of  Jefferson  College,  and  abo  with  the  exception  of  such 
town  lots  not  exceeding  two  in  number  in  the  town  of  Natchez,  and 
of  such  an  outlot  adjoining  the  same,  not  exceeding  thirty  acres, 
as  may  be  the  property  of  the  United  States,  to  be  located  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  for  the  use  of  said  college, 
be  offered  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  .  .  .  under  the  same  regu- 
lations, for  the  same  price,  and  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  is  provided  by  law,  for  the  sale  of  lands  of  the  United  States, 
north  of  the  river  Ohio. 

Tennessee.  -^  In  1806,  in  settling  a  dispute  as  to  the 
possession  of  lands  within  the  state  of  Tennessee,  Congress 
made  an  exception  to  the  policy  of  not  granting  lands  for 
education  to  the  older  states,  and  granted  lands  to  Tennessee 
for  two  universities  and  for  county  academies,  and  also  pro- 
vided for  the  reservation  of  one  section  in  each  township  for 
schools.     The  act  reads : 

[U,  S.  Statides  at  Large,  II,  381.] 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  issue  grants  and  pet' 
fed  titles  to  certain  lands  therein  described,  and  to  setUe  the  claims  to 
the  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands  loithin  the  state.  Approved, 
April  18,  1806. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fining the  limits  of  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands  in  the 
state  of  Tennessee,  the  following  line  be  drawn.     (See  map.) 

Sec.  2.  (Recites  act  whereby  Tennessee  cedes  to  the  United 
States  all  rights  to  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands  within 
the  state.  In  return  the  United  States  cedes  to  Tennessee  "all 
rights,  title  and  claim  to  the  lands  lying  east  and  north  of  the  line," 
with  full  power  to  perfect  titles),  subject  nevertheless  to  the 
following  express  conditions ;  that  is  to  say. 

Secondly.  That  the  State  of  Tennessee  shall  appropriate  one 
hundred  thousand  acres,  which  shall  be  located  in  one  entire  tract, 
within  the  limits  of  the  lands  reserved  to  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
by  an  act  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  passed  in  1783;  and 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  two  colleges,  one  in  East,  and  one  in  West 
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Tennessee,  to  be  established  by  the  legislature  thereof.  And  one 
hundred  thousand  acres  in  one  tract  within  the  limits  last  afore- 
said, for  the  use  of  academies ;  one  in  each  county  in  said  state 
to  be  established  by  the  legislature  thereof ;  which  several  tracts 
shall  be  located  on  lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  ex- 
tinguished, and  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state,  but  shall  not  be  granted  or  sold  for  less  than  two  dollars 
per  acre,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands  aforesaid,  shall 
be  vested  in  funds  for  the  respective  uses  aforesaid,  for  ever. 
And  the  State  of  Tennessee  shall  moreover,  in  issuing  grants  and 
perfecting  titles,  locate  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  to  every  six 


State  Lands 


Fio.  1.  —  Showing  division  made. 

miles  square  in  the  territory  hereby  ceded,  where  existing  claims 
will  allow  the  same,  which  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  children  for  ever.  .  .  . 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  the  territory  herein 
before  ceded  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  shall  not  contain  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  land  fit  for  cultivation,  according  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  original  act  of  cession,  including  the 
lands  within  the  limits  reserved  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
to  the  Cherokee  Indians,  to  perfect  all  existing  legal  claims  charged 
thereon  by  the  conditions  contained  in  this  act  of  cession.  Congress 
will  hereafter  provide  by  law  for  perfecting  such  as  cannot  be  lo- 
cated in  the  territory  aforesaid,  out  of  the  lands  lying  west  or  south 
of  the  before  described  line. 


The  Enabling  Act  for  Indiana,  passed  in  1816,  follows  the 
same  lines  as  that  for  Ohio,  except  that  the  five  per  cent  from 
the  sales  of  public  lands  is  to  be  used  for  roads  and  canals, 
two  fifths  without  and  leading  to  the  state,  and  three  fifths 
within  the  state.  Four  sections  are  also  given  for  the  purpose 
of  locatiiig  the  seat  of  govemment. 
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3.   Later  Types  of  Grants 

The  niinois  Type.  —  With  the  admLssion  of  Illinois,  in  1818, 
a  new  type  for  the  granting  of  school  lands,  and  the  five  per  cent 
fund,  was  established.    The  enabling  act  provides: 

[Poore,  B.  F.,  Federal  and  State  Constitviicms,  I,  436.] 

AN  ACT, to  enable  the  people  of  the  Illinois  Territory  to  form  a  con- 
stitution and  a  state  government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  State 
into  the  Union  on  an  §qual  footing  with  the  original  States,  Approved 
April  18,  1818. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled;  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sect.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  following  prop- 
ositions be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  offered  to  the  convention  of 
the  said  Territory  of  Illinois,  when  formed,  for  their  free  accept- 
ance or  rejection,  which,  if  accepted  by  the  convention,  shall  be 
obligatory  upon  the  United  States  and  the  said  State : 

First.  That  section  numbered  sixteen,  in  every  township,  and 
when  such  section  has  been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  other 
lands  equivalent  thereto,  and  as  contiguous  as  may  be,  shall  be 
granted  to  the  State,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  town- 
ship, for  the  use  of  schools. 

Second.  That  all  salt-springs  within  such  State,  and  the  land 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  same,  shall  be  granted  to  the  said  State, 
for  the  use  of  said  State,  and  the  same  to  be  used  under  such  terms, 
and  conditions,  and  regulations  as  the  legislature  of  said  State 
shall  direct:  Provided,  The  legislature  shall  never  sell  or  lease 
the  same  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  years  at  any  one  time. 

Third,  That  five  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  lands  lying 
within  such  State,  and  which  shall  be  sold  by  Congress,  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  January,  1819,  after  deducting  all  expenses 
incident  to  the  same,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  purposes  following, 
viz, :  two-fifths  to  be  disbursed,  under  the  direction  of  Congress, 
in  making  roads  leading  to  the  State ;  the  residue  to  be  appropriated, 
by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  for  the  encouragement  of  learning, 
of  which  one-sixth  part  shall  be  exclusively  bestowed  on  a  college 
or  university. 

Fourth,  That  thirty-six  sections,  or  one  entire  township,  which 
shall  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  one  heretofore  reserved  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  re* 
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served  for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  vested  in  the 
legislature  of  the  State,  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  use  of  such 
seminary  by  said  legislature :  Provided  always,  (Here  follows  the 
exemption  from  taxation  of  lands  sold  clause,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ohio.) 

Alabama,  admitted  the  year  following  Illinois,  reverted  to  the 
Ohio  type  of  the  sixteenth  section  grant,  the  lands  being  given 
to  the  people  of  the  townships  for  the  use  of  schools,  but  with 
Missouri,  in  1820,  and  Arkansas,  in  1836,  the  lands  were  given 
to  the  state,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  townships, 
as  in  the  case  of  Illinois.  The  Illinois  plan  of  devoting  a  part 
of  the  five  per  cent  fund  to  education  was  not  repeated  again 
until  after  the  states  began  to  request  Congress  to  be  permitted 
to  so  appropriate  it,  which  was  not  until  about  1850. 

The  Michigan  Type.  —  By  1835  the  bad  effects'  of  granting 
the  sixteenth  section  to  the  townships  by  either  the  Ohio  or 
the  Illinois  form  of  grants  had  become  apparent,  and  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  constitution  for  the  new  state  of 
Michigan  petitioned  Congress  for  a  new  form  of  grant,  as 
follows : 

Ordinance 

pPoore,  B.  P.,  Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  I,  993.] 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  convention  assembled  to  form  a  constitvHon 
for  the  State  of  Michigan,  in  behalf  and  by  authority^of  the  people  of 
said  State,  That  the  following  propositions  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which,  if  assented  to  by  that  body, 
shall  be  obligatory  on  this  State : 

1.  Section  numbered  sixteen  in  every  surveyed  township  of  the 
public  lands,  and,  where  such  section  has  been  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of,  other  lands  equivalent  thereto,  and  as  contiguous  as 
may  be,  shall  be  granted  to  the  State  for  the  use  of  schools. 

2.  The  seventy-two  sections  of  land  set  apart  and  reserved  for 
the  use  and  support  of  a  university,  by  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  the  twentieth  day  of  May,  1826,  entitled  "  An  act  concern- 
ing a  seminary  of  learning  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan,"  shall,  to- 
gether with  such  further  quantities  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  Con- 
gress, be  conveyed  to  the  State,  and  shall  be  appropriated  solely 
to  the  support  of  such  university,  in  such  manner  as  the  legisla- 
ture shall  prescribe. 
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3.  Four  entire  sections  of  land,  to  be  selected  under  the  direction 
of  the  legislature,  from  any  of  the  unappropriated  lands  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  shall  be  granted  for  its  use  in  establishing 
a  seat  of  government. 

This  request  was  assented  to  by  Congress,  and  the  control 
of  the  school  lands  was  vested  in  the  state,  without  reference 
to  township  lines.  The  wisdom  of  this  has  been  so  apparent 
that  this  form  of  grant  has  since  been  followed.^ 

Fractional  Townships^  —  By  1825  the  policy  of  granting 
one  section  in  each  township  for  educational  purposes  had 
become  established,  and  Congress  now  began  to  make  grants 
to  cover  omissions  made  in  the  earlier  grants.  The  Virginia 
Military  Reserve,  the  Gallipolis  tract,  and  the  western  half  of 
the  Connecticut  Reserve,  all  in  Ohio,  received  specific  grants 
by  or  before  1834,  and  in  1826  the  Fractional  Township  Act 
was  passed.    This  applied  to  all  states. 

[U,  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  IV,  179.] 

AN  ACT  to  appropriate  lands  for  the  support  of  schools  in  certain 
townships  and  fra/dional  townships,  not  before  protnded  for.  Ap- 
proved, May  20,  1826. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  That  to  make  provision  for 
the  support  of  schools,  in  all  townships  or  fractional  townships  for 
which  no  land  has  been  heretofore  appropriated  for  that  use  in  those 
States  in  which  section  number  sixteen,  or  other  land  equivalent 
thereto,  is  by  law  directed  to  be  reserved  for  the  support  of  schools 
in  each  township,  there  shall  be  reserved  and  appropriated,  for 
the  use  of  schools,  in  each  entire  township,  or  fractional  township, 
for  which  no  land  has  been  heretofore  appropriated  or  granted 
for  that  purpose,  the  following  quantities  of  land,  to  wit,  for  each 
township  or  fractional  township  containing  a  greater  quantity  of 
land  than  three-quarters  of  an  entire  township,  one  section ;  for  a 
fractional  township  containing  a  greater  quantity  of  land  than  one- 
half,  and  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  township,  three-quar- 

'  Florida  forms  an  exception,  the  Illinois  form  of  grant  being  used.  A  few 
years  later,  however,  Congress  gave  permission  to  the  state  to  consolidate 
the  different  township  funds  into  one  state  school  fund. 
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ters  <^  a  section;  for  a  fractional  township  containing  a  greater 
quantity  of  land  than  one-quarter,  and  not  more  than  one-half  a 
township,  one-half  section ;  and  for  a  fractional  township  contain- 
ing a  greater  quantity  of  land  than  one  entire  section,  and  not 
inore  than  one-quarter  of  a  township,  one-quarter  section  of  land. 
And  beitfufifuT  enacted.  That  the  aforesaid  tracts  of  land  shall 
be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  out  of  any  unappro- 
priated public  land  within  the  land  district  where  the  township 
for  which  any  tract  is  selected  may  be  situated ;  and  when  so  se- 
lected, shall  be  held  by  the  same  tenure,  and  upon  the  same  terms, 
for  the  support  of  schools  in  such  township,  as  section  number 
sixteen  is,  or  may  be  held,  in  the  State  where  such  township  shall 
be  situated. 

The  Hew  Oregon  Type.  —  The  sixteenth  section  in  each 
township  was  granted  uniformly  to  each  new  state  up  to  1850. 
In  1848  a  new  departure  was  made,  in  the  organization  of  the 
Territory  of  Oregon. 

[Poore,  B.  P.,  Federid  and  State  Congtitutiont.  II,  1491.] 

AN  ACT  to  estahlUh  Ike  territorial  government  of  Oregon.  Ap- 
proved, August  14, 1848. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaentaiivea  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled.  That  from  and  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  all  that  part  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States 
which  lies  west  of  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  north  of 
the  forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude,  known  as  the  Territory 
of  Or^OD,  shall  be  organized  into  and  shall  constitute  a  temporary 
government,  by  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon.  .  .  . 

Sec.  20.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  when  the  lands  of  said 
Territory  shall  be  surveyed  under  the  direction  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  preparatory  to  bringing  the  same  into  the 
market,  sections  numbered  sixteen  and  thirty-six  in  each  township 
in  said  Territory  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  reserved  for  the 
purpose  of  being  applied  to  schools  in  said  Territory,  and  in  the 
States  and  Territories  hereafter  to  be  erected  out  of  the  same. 

Tliree  states,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  have  been 
carved  from  this  Territory,  and  have  received  the  two  sections 
for  schools.    California  was  the  first  state  to  enter  the  Unioo. 
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(1850)  under  the  new  arrangement,  and  all  states  admitted 
afterward  received  two  sections  up  to  the  admission  of  Utah, 
in  1896,  which  received  four  sections. 

The  Utah  Type.  —  The  enabling  act  for  the  admission  of 
Utah  contained  a  new  provision,  which  has  since  been  followed 
in  the  acts  for  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  This 
new  provision  provided  for  the  reservation  and  grant  of  four 
sections,  as  follows : 

[U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  1893-1894,  p.  107.] 

AN  ACT  to  enable  the  people  of  Utah  to  form  a  constiitUum  and  State 
government,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  vdth 
the  original  states.    Approved,  July  16,  1894. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  ... 

Sec.  6.  That  upon  the  admission  of  said  State  in  the  Union, 
sections  numbered  two,  sixteen,  thirty-two  and  thirty-six  in  every 
township  of  said  proposed  State,  and  where  such  sections  or  any 
part  thereof  have  been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  any  Act  of  Congress  other  lands  equivalent  thereto, 
in  legal  subdivisions  of  not  less  than  one-quarter  sections  and  as 
contiguous  as  may  be  to  the  section  in  lieu  of  which  the  same  is 
taken,  are  hereby  granted  to  such  State  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  such  indemnity  lands  to  be  selected  within  said  State  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislature  may  provide,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior :  Provided,  That  the  second,  six- 
teenth, thirty-second  and  thirty-sixth  sections  embraced  in  perma- 
nent reservations  for  national  purposes  shall  not,  at  any  time,  be 
subject  to  the  grants  nor  to  the  indemnity  provisions  of  this  Act, 
nor  shall  any  lands  embraced  in  Indian,  military,  or  other  reserva- 
tions of  any  character  be  subject  to  the  grants  or  to  the  indemnity 
provisions  of  this  Act  until  the  reservation  shall  have  been  extin- 
guished and  such  lands  be  restored  to  and  become  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic domain. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  (1911)  followed  the  Utah  form 
of  grant,  while  Oklahoma  (1907)  was  given  a  new  and  difiFer- 
ent  form  of  grant.     (See  Enabling  Act,  pp.  67-71.) 
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'  In  1880,  after  Kime  acres  had  been  sold,  the  remainder  of  the  gfant  i»B«  et- 
ehanged  with  the  United  States  (or  2.000.000  acres  of  laod,  to  be  selected  by 
thesUte. 

*  Also  other  section  ersnts.    (See  Bnabliac  Act,  pp.  67-71.) 

*  Also  nnaved  $6,000,000  in  lieu  of  land*  in  IniUao  Teni\oTT' 
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4.    Lease  and  Sale  of  the  Lands 

By  the  terms  of  all  of  the  early  grants  the  lands  were  given 
to  the  townships  or  to  the  states  for  the  use  of  schools.  Nothing 
was  said  about  their  sale,  and  they  were  put  under  lease.  The 
great  quantity  of  cheap  land  made  leasing  unprofitable,  and, 
in  1824  and  again  in  1825,  Ohio  applied  to  Congress  for  permis- 
sion to  sell  her  school  lands.  The  essentials  in  the  Ohio  petition 
were: 

Resolution  and  Memorial  to  Congress  on  the  Subject  of 

School  Lands 

[American  State  Papers,  Public  Lands,  III,  p.  654.] 
Communicated  to  the  Senate  on  March  10,  1824 

Resolved,  That  the  following  memorial  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  during  the  present  session,  or  as  soon 
as  may  be  practicable. 

To  the  Senaie  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled :  The  memorial  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  General  As^ 
sembly,  respectfully  represents  : 

(Here  follows  a  detailed  recital  of  all  land  grants  for  schools, 
and  a  request  for  a  grant  in  the  western  part  of  the  Connecticut 
Pleserve,  to  complete  the  one-thirty-sixth  part  grant  to  the  state. 
The  memorial  then  continues  :) 

That,  in  relation  to  the  lands  already  appropriated  as  above 
described,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  pursuance  of  the 
trust  aforesaid,  and  in  aid  of  the  great  and  important  object  con- 
templated, have  resorted  to  various  methods  of  rendering  them 
productive,  and,  in  particular,  that  of  leasing  them  to  such  individ- 
uals as  have  applied  therefor ;  that  experience,  however,  has  fully 
demonstrated  that  this  fund  will  be  wholly  unavailing  in  their  hands 
in  its  present  shape. 

That,  in  order  that  the  beneficial  and  laudable  objects  contem- 
plated by  the  grants  aforesaid  may  be  secured  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  it  will,  as  your  memorialists  conceive,  be  necessary 
that  the  Legislature  should  possess  the  unlimited  control  over  the 
lands  aforesaid,  with  the  power  of  disposing  of  them  in  fee. 

The  objections  which  are  urged  against  the  present  mode  of  ad- 
ministering that  fund  are,  in  the  first  place,  that,  by  reason  of  the 
facilities  which  the  State  of  Ohio  affords  of  acquiring  a  property 
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in  real  estate,  a  necessity  exists  of  leasing  the  lands  in  question 
to  persons  almost  wholly  destitute  of  pecuniary  means,  whereby 
the  avails  of  these  lands  are  rendered  at  least  uncertain.  In  con- 
sequence, also,  that,  as  these  lands  are  detached  over  the  whole 
State  of  Ohio,  the  expense  which  must  necessarily  be  incurred  by 
creating  a  superintendence  over  them,  render  them  much  less  pro- 
ductive than  your  memorialists  conceive  they  might  be  rendered 
if  the  lands  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds  concentrated  in  one  fund. 
•  The  fact,  also,  before  adverted  to,  that  these  lands  must  neces- 
sarily be  entrusted  to  the  possession  of  those  of  the  lowest  class 
of  the  community,  and  who  possess  no  permanent  interest  in  the 
soil,  has  produced  a  waste  upon  these  lands  of  their  timber,  and 
otherwise,  equal,  perhaps,  to  the  whole  revenue  which  may  have 
been  derived  from  them. 

The  fact,  also,  that,  by  holding  them  under  the  present  tenure, 
your  memorialists  are  compelled  to  offer,  upon  lease,  so  great  a 
proportion  of  their  soil  as  will  invite  and  retain  a  population  within 
her  boundaries  of  a  character  not  to  be  desired,  and  in  amount 
so  great  as  to  create  an  evil  which  can  only  be  conceived  of  in  a 
country  where  every  individual,  possessing  a  very  moderate  por- 
tion of  industry  and  economy,  may,  within  a  single  year,  appro- 
priate to  himself,  in  fee,  a  quantity  of  land  sufficient  to  furnish  the 
means  of  support  for  an  ordinary  family,  is  also  a  circumstance 
which  your  memorialists  conceive  is  not  undeserving  of  considera- 
tion. 

TMiile  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  common  with  her  sister  States,  shall 
have  her  ordinary  proportion  of  idle  and  unprofitable  members,  this 
great  proportion  of  land  which  must  be  held  by  lease,  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, produce  a  corresponding  feature  in  her  population.  Al- 
though many  industrious  and  valuable  citizens  may  be  found  among 
the  lessees  of  school  lands,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  great 
body  of  those  who  constitute  the  strength  and  basis  of  every  Govern- 
ment, and  who  are  to  be  considered  as  the  friends  of  good  order  and 
public  improvement,  are  among  those  who  are  the  owners  as  well 
as  the  occupiers  of  the  soil. 

These  evUs,  as  your  memorialists  conceive,  arise  wholly  from  the 
system  of  granting  these  lands  upon  leases  and  are  such  as  cannot 
be  remedied  by  any  course  of  legislation  whatever,  if,  as  some  have 
supposed,  the  State  have  not  the  power,  under  the  term  of  the  origi- 
nal grant,  of  disposing  of  these  lands  in  fee.  Notwithstanding  your 
memorialists  may  be  of  the  opinion  that  they  already  possess  this 
right,  yet,  so  long  as  the  question  shall  admit  of  any  doubt,  it  must, 
<rf  necessity,  have  the  effect  to  restrain  its  exercise.  *  *  * 

Therefore,  your  memorialists  represent  that  it  would  b^  ol  ^- 
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vantage,  and  conduce  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
that  a  law  of  the  United  States  be  passed  declaring  the  authority 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  dispose  of  the  said  lands  granted  for  the 
use  of  schools  within  the  State,  in  fee,  and  that  the  proceeds  thereof 
be  invested  in  some  permanent  fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  shall 
be  applied,  under  the  direction  of  the  Legislature,  for  the  use  of 
common  schools  within  the  townships  or  districts  to  which  they 
were  originally  granted  in  said  State,  and  for  no  other  use  or  pur- 
pose whatever:  Provided,  That  the  sections  numbered  sixteen> 
granted  as  aforesaid  for  the  use  of  schools,  shall  not  be  sold  without 
the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  original  surveyed  town- 
ship ;  and  that  they  may  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  sell  and 
dispose  of  the  aforesaid  six  miles  reservation,  including  the  Scioto 
salt  springs,  the  salt  springs  near  Muskingum  river,  and  in  the 
miUtary  tract,  with  the  sections  of  land  which  include  the  same, 
and  apply  the  proceeds  thereof  to  such  literary  purposes  as  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio  may  hereafter  direct. 

Resolved  further,  That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  forward  the 
foregoing  memorial  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
take  such  order  and  disposition  of  the  funds  as  may  seem  to  him 
proper. 

Joseph  Richardson,  Speaker  of  the  Hoitse  of  Representatives, 

Allen  Trimble,  Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Congress  granted  permission  to  Ohio  to  sell,  as  requested,  in 
1826,  and  granted  similar  permission  to  Alabama  in  1827,  and 
to  Indiana  in  1828.  The  following  act,  granting  permission 
to  four  states  to  sell,  illustrated  the  nature  of  the  permission 
granted : 

Enabung  Act  for  Sale  of  Lands 

[U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  V,  p.  600.] 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  Arkansas,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Tennessee  to  sell  the  lands  heretofore  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  schools  in  those  States.    Approved,  February  15,  1843. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  legis- 
latures of  Illinois,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  authorized  to  provide  by  law  for  the  sale  and  con- 
veyance in  fee  simple  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  lands  heretofore 
reserved  and  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  use  oi  schools  within 
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said  States,  and  to  invest  the  money  arising  from  the  sales  thereof 
in  some  productive  fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  forever 
applied,  under  the  direction  of  said  legislatures,  to  the  use  and 
support  of  schools  within  the  several  townships  and  districts  of 
country  for  which  they  were  originally  reserved  and  set  apart, 
and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatever :  Provided,  Said  land,  or 
any  part  thereof,  shall  in  no  wise  be  sold  without  the  consent  of 
the  inhabitants  of  such  township  or  district,  to  be  obtained  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  said  states  shall  by  law  direct ; 
and  in  the  apportionment  of  the  proceeds  of  said  fund  each  town- 
ship and  district  shall  be  entitled  to  such  part  thereof,  and  no  more, 
as  shall  have  accrued  from  the  sum  or  sums  of  money  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  school  lands  belonging  to  such  township  or  district. 

Sect.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  legislatures  of  said 
States  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to  make  such  laws 
and  needful  regulations  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  secure  and 
protect  from  injury  or  waste  the  sections  reserved  by  the  laws 
of  Congress  for  the  use  of  schools  to  each  township,  and  to  pro- 
vide by  law,  if  not  deemed  expedient  to  sell,  for  leasing  the  same 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years,  in  such  manner  as  to  render 
them  productive  and  most  conducive  to  the  object  for  which  they 
were  designed. 

Sect.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  if  the  proceeds  accru- 
ing to  any  township  or  district  from  said  fund  shall  be  insufficient 
for  the  support  of  schools  therein,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  legis- 
latures to  invest  the  same  in  the  most  secure  and  productive 
manner  until  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  fund  belonging  to  such 
township  or  district  shall  be  adequate  to  the  permanent  mainte- 
nance and  support  of  schools  within  the  same :  Provided,  That  the 
legislatures  aforesaid  shall  in  no  case  invest  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  lands  in  any  township  in  manner  aforesaid  without 
the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  in  said  township  or  district,  to  be 
obtained  as  aforesaid. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  sales  of  such  lands, 
reserved  as  aforesaid,  as  have  been  made  in  pursuance  of  any  of  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  legislatures  of  said  States,  and  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  this  act,  are  hereby  ratified  and  con- 
firmed so  far  as  the  assent  of  the  United  States  to  the  same  may  be 
necessary  to  the  confirmation  thereof. 

5.  Protects  of  the  Older  States 

In  1821  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Mar^-land  called  at- 
tention to  the  grants  made  to  the  new  states,  and  adopts  ^\Q\i% 
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and  detailed  report  on  the  subject,  which  concluded  with  the 
following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  by  the  general  aaaembly  of  Maryland,  That  each  of  the 
United  States  has  an  equal  right  to  participate  in  the  benefit  of 
the  public  lands,  the  common  property  of  the  Union. 

Resolved,  That  the  States  in  whose  favor  Congress  have  not 
made  appropriations  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  education,  are 
entitled  to  such  appropriations  as  will  correspond,  in  a  just  pro- 
portion, with  those  heretofore  made  in  favor  of  the  other  States. 

Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  governor  be  required  to 
transmit  copies  of  the  foregoing  report  and  resolutions  to  each 
of  our  Senators  and  Reprsentatives  in  Congress,  with  a  request 
that  they  will  lay  the  same  before  their  respective  Houses,  and  use 
their  endeavors  to  procure  the  passage  of  an  act  to  carry  into  effect 
the  just  principle  therein  set  forth. 

Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  governor  be  also  requested 
to  transmit  copies  of  the  said  report  and  resolutions  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  several  states  of  the  Union,  with  a  request  that  they 
will  communicate  the  same  to  the  legislatures  thereof,  re^ectively, 
and  solicit  their  co-operation. 

The  resolutions  of  Maryland  were  indorsed  by  the  legislatures 
of  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Kentucky.  The  following 
indorsements  from  New  Hampshire  and  Kentucky  are  illus- 
trative. 

[American  State  Papers,  Public  Lands,  III,  p.  499.] 

Applicaiion  of  New  Hampshire  for  a  grant  of  land  for  the  purpose 
of  Education, 

Communicated  to  the  Senate,  December  19,  1821 
State  of  New  Hampshire 

The  committee  to  whom  wa^  referred  so  much  of  His  Excellency's 
message  as  relates  to  a  communication  from  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  ask  leave  to  report  : 

That  the  communication  submitted  to  them  embraces  a  report 
and  certain  resolutions  thereupon  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maryland ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  call  the  attenticm 
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of  Congress,  and  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  to  the 
public  lands,  as  a  fund  from  which  appropriations  for  the  purposes 
of  education  may  with  justice  be  claimed  by  all  of  the  original 
States,  and  some  of  the  new  ones. 

Your  committee  have,  with  much  attention,  examined  the 
grounds  upon  which  this  claim  is  supposed  to  rest ;  and,  from  this 
examination,  are  satisfied  that  the  principles  contended  for  are 
just  and  equitable,  and,  therefore,  do  concur  in  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  the  aforesaid  documents.  It  is  not,  however,  deemed 
necessary  on  this  occasion  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  exposition  of 
the  principles  on  which  this  claim  is  founded,  as  this  would  lead 
merely  to  a  repetition  of  the  circumstances  relied  upon,  and  the 
arguments  deduced  by  the  committee,  who  matured  the  report 
and  the  resolutions  now  under  consideration.  It  may  be  proper, 
notwithstanding,  to  present  for  consideration  a  few  of  the  points 
brought  to  view  in  the  report  of  that  committee. 

It  is  alleged  that,  before  the  war  of  the  revolution,  these  States 
were  regal  and  not  proprietary  provinces,  and  that  the  right  of 
disposing  of  them  was  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  Crown  in  some 
form  or  other ;  that,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  Great  Britain 
relinquished  "  to  the  United  States  all  claim  to  the  government, 
property,  and  territorial  rights  of  the  same,  and  every  part  thereof ; " 
that,  between  1783  and  1802  the  United  States  acquired  an  indis- 
putable title  to  all  of  the  public  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi,  by 
cessions  from  all  of  those  States  which  had  exclusively  claimed 
the  unsettled  lands  within  their  respective  limits,  except  a  small 
part  of  the  territory  which  now  constitutes  a  part  of  the  States 
of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  which  was  acquired  under  the  treaty 
ceding  Louisiana ;  that  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  together  with  the  southern  extremity  of  the  States  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama,  was  purchased  of  France  for  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars,  and  that  all  the  sums  of  money  required  to  pay  France, 
to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  the  land,  and  the  like,  was  paid 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  the  common  fund  of  the 
whole  Union.  Forasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  property  and  juris- 
diction of  the  soil  were  acquired  by  the  common  means  of  all,  it  is 
contended  that  the  public  lands,  whether  acquired  by  purchase, 
by  force,  or  by  acts  or  deeds  of  cession  from  individual  States  are 
the  common  property  of  the  Union,  and  ought  to  enure  to  the 
common  use  and  benefit  of  all  the  States  in  just  proportions,  and 
not  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  any  particular  State  or  States  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others,  and  that  any  partial  appropriation  of  them, 
for  State  purposes,  "  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  our  national  com- 
pact, as  well  as  the  principles  of  justice  and  sound  poV\c^  " 
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On  the  inquiry  whether  the  acts  of  Congress  in  relation  to  the 
appropriation  of  public  lands  have  been  strictly  national,  it  is 
ascertained  that,  by  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the  sale  and 
survey  of  them,  one-thirty-sixth  part  thereof  has  been  reserved 
and  appropriated  in  perpetuity  for  the  support  of  conunon  schools ; 
besides  which,  large  appropriations  have  been  made  in  the  new 
States  generally  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  seminaries 
of  learning  of  a  higher  grade  than  common  schools,  equal,  it  is 
calculated,  to  one-fifth  part  of  the  appropriations  for  common 
schools. 

It  is  said,  on  good  authority,  that  all  the  States  and  Territories 
in  whose  favor  appropriations  have  thus  been  and  are  to  be  made, 
according  to  the  existing  laws  in  support  of  literary  institutions, 
contain  437,297,125  acres,  and  that  the  total  amount  of  these 
literary  appropriations  in  the  new  States  and  Territories  will  be 
14,576,569f  acres,  which,  at  two  dollars  per  acre,  a  sum  less  than 
the  average  price  of  all  the  public  lands  which  have  heretofore 
been  sold,  the  amount  in  money  will  be  S29,153,139.33. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  contains  6,074,240  acres ;  of  course, 
her  proportionate  share  of  the  public  lands  for  literary  purposes, 
on  the  principles  above  stated,  would  be  202,473  acres. 

It  is  admitted  that,  so  far  as  the  public  lands  have  been  sold, 
and  the  money  paid  into  the  National  Treasury,  or  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  defense,  all  the  States  have  derived  a  justly  propor- 
tionate benefit  from  them.  Nor  is  a  spirit  of  envy  attempted  to  be 
cherished  toward  the  new  States  on  account  of  the  bountiful  appro- 
priations made  to  them  for  literary  purposes;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  such  appropriations  in  favor  of  any  State  or  States, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  where  the  appropriations  would  have 
been  beneficial,  and  might  have  been  extended  to  all  alike,  would 
be  a  departure  from  sound  policy,  as  well  as  from  impartial  justice. 
These  appropriations  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  might  have 
been,  and  still  may  be,  extended  to  all  the  States.  These  States, 
therefore,  for  whose  benefit  such  appropriations  have  not  yet  been 
made,  will  not  be  true  to  themselves  if  they  do  not  make  known  to 
Congress,  who  alone  possess  the  powers  to  make  them,  their  re- 
quest for  such  appropriations,  not  as  a  matter  of  favor  but  of  right. 

Whereupon,  your  committee  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  in  General  Court  convened,  That  each  of  the 
United  States  have  an  equal  right  to  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  the  public  lands  as  the  common  property  of  the  Union ;  and  that 
the  States,  in  whose  favor  Congress  has  not  yet  made  appropria- 
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tions  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  education,  are  entitled  to  such 
appropriations  as  will  be  in  just  proportion  with  those  heretofore 
made  in  favor  of  the  other  States. 

Resolved,  That  His  Excellency  the  Governor  be  requested  to 
transmit  copies  of  the  foregoing  report  and  resolutions  to  each  of  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  with  a  request  that  they 
will  use  their  endeavors  to  procure  the  passage  of  an  act  to  appro- 
priate to  the  use  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  such  quantity  of  the  public  lands  as  shall  be  equitable 
and  just. 

Resolved,  That  His  Excellency  the  Governor  be  also  requested 
to  transmit  copies  of  the  foregoing  report  and  resolutions  to  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  with  a  request  that 
they  will  communicate  the  same  to  the  legislatures  thereof  respect- 
fully, and  solicit  their  cooperation  to  carry  into  effect  the  just 
principles  therein  set  forth. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

Nehemiah  Eastman,  for  the  committee. 

State  of  New  Hampshire,  in  Senate,  June  18, 1821. 

The  foregoing  report  and  resolutions  were  read  and  adopted. 
Sent  down  for  concurrence. 

Jonathan  Harvey,  President. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  21,  1821.    Read  and 

concurred. 

IcHABOD  Bartlett,  Speaker. 
June  22,  1822.  —  Approved :      Samuel  Bell. 

A  true  copy.    Attest :  Samuel  Sparhawk,  Secretary. 

Application  of  Kei^ucky  for  a  Grant  of  Land  for  the  Pur- 
pose OF  Education 

[American  State  Papers;  Public  Lands,  III,  603.] 

Communicated  to  the  Senate,  January  14,  1822 

Resolutions  in  relation  to  a  portion  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  a*  a  means  of  creating  a  fund  for  promoting  education,  and  to 
the  right  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  to  a  part  of  the  same  for 
that  purpose. 

The  committee,  to  whom  were  referred  the  communications 
from  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  of  Maryland  and  New  Hamp- 
ahire,  ask  leave  to  report : 
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That  the  communications  submitted  to  them  embrace  reports  and 
resolutions  thereupon  adopted,  by  the  legislatures  of  those  States, 
and  the  objects  of  which  are  to  direct  the  attention  of  Congress,  and 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union>  to  the  national 
lands  as  a  source  from  which  appropriations  for  the  purposes  of 
education  may  with  justice  be  claimed  by  those  States  for  which  no 
such  appropriations  have  yet  been  made. 

Your  committee,  highly  sensible  of  the  fact  that  the  most  eflfec- 
tual  means  of  achieving  or  perpetuating  the  liberties  of  any  country 
is  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  its  citizens  by  a  system  of  education 
adapted  to  the  means  of  the  most  extensive  class  of  the  population, 
and,  alive  to  any  just  means  within  their  power  for  the  achievement 
of  this  great  object,  not  only  within  their  own  State,  but  alike  to 
all  members  of  the  great  political  family  of  which  they  are  a  part, 
and  for  whose  common  interests  they  are  thus  united,  have,  with 
much  interest,  examined  the  facts  stated,  and  the  arguments  used 
in  said  reports,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  concur  in  the  opinions  therein 
expressed,  that  the  national  lands  are  strictly  a  national  fund,  and, 
in  just  proportions,  the  property  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union ; 
and  that,  from  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  fund,  appropriations 
may,  with  great  propriety,  be  extended  to  all  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

It  is  deemed  unnecessary,  in  a  report  of  this  kind,  to  enter  at 
large  into  all  the  arguments  that  might  be  used  to  establish  the 
opinion  above  expressed.  A  few  of  the  facts  which  have  presented 
themselves  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject  are  submitted. 

It  is  ascertained  that  all  the  States  and  Territories,  whose  waters 
fall  into  the  Mississippi,  have  been  amply  provided  for  by  the 
laws  of  Congress  relating  to  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  public 
lands,  except  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Why  these  appropriations  should  have  stopped  short  of  Ken- 
tucky, your  committee  are  not  able  to  see,  especially  w^hen  they  take 
into  consideration  its  situation  in  relation  to  the  other  States  of  the 
Union,  the  contest  it  has  maintained  in  establishing  itself,  pro- 
tecting, at  the  same  time,  the  Western  borders  of  the  old  States, 
and  extending  the  more  Northern  and  Western  settlements.  Ken- 
tucky long  stood  alone  in  a  forest  of  almost  boundless  extent,  sepa- 
rated from  her  parent  settlements  by  extensive  ranges  of  mountains 
and  forests,  fit  receptacles  for  her  savage  enemies,  and  from  which 
she  was  cut  off  from  the  succor,  and  almost  from  the  knowledge  of 
her  friends;  yet  maintaining  her  stand,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
forming  a  barrier  by  which  the  more  Eastern  States  were  protected 
from  the  common  enemy,  she  has  not  only  established  herself,  but 
has  also  gone  for^^ard  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  those 
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States  aod  Territories  which  now  form  the  great  national  domain 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  report. 

Notwithstanding  many  arguments  might  be  used  which  would 
go  to  prove  that  Kentucky  has  claims  to  appropriations  of  those 
lands  without  extending  the  system  to  all  the  States,  yet  your 
committee  believe  that  such  arguments  are  not  necessary,  and  that 
a  few  facts  here  submitted  will  prove  that  those  appropriations  may 
be  made  generally  without  affecting  the  national  revenue. 

Relying  upon  the  apparent  correctness  of  the  able  document  be- 
fore the  committee,  received  from  the  State  of  Marjland,  it  appears 
that  the  total  amount  of  literary  appropriations  made  to  the  new 
States  and  Territories  will  amount  to  14,576,569  acres;  that  the 
additional  amount  required  to  extend  the  same  system  to  those 
States  for  which  no  such  appropriations  have  yet  been  made,  woiUd 
be  9,370,760  acres  ;  that  the  State  of  Kentucky,  as  her  part  of  audi 
appropriation  would  be  entitled  to  1,066,665  acres,  and  estimating 
the  whole  quantity  of  unsold  lands,  yet  owned  by  the  United  States, 
at  400,000,000  acres,  that  the  additional  amount  required  to  ex- 
tend the  same  scale  of  appropriation  to  all  the  States  which  have  not 
received  any,  would  not  amount  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent  upon  the 
landed  fund  as  above. 

Relying,  therefore,  upon  the  foregoing  considerations  as  suffi- 
cient for  their  purpose,  and  believing  that  the  magnanimity  of  their 
sister  States  in  the  West  will  produce  a  unanimity  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  upon  this  subject,  your  committee  are  pre- 
pared to  close  this  report,  and  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  following  resolutions ; 

ReaUted,by ihe  Senate  andHouseofReprrsentcUipesoftheCommon- 
vjaJtk  of  Kenixtcky,  That  each  of  the  United  States  has  an  equal 
right,  in  its  just  proportion,  to  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the 
public  lands,  the  common  property  of  the  Union. 

Retohed,  That  the  Executive  of  this  State  be  requested,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  to  transmit  copies  of  the  foregoing  report  and  reso- 
lution to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States,  and  to  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congres.i,  with  a  request  that  they  will  lay 
the  same  before  their  respective  houses,  and  use  their  endeavors  to 
procure  the  paPHage  of  a  law  to  appropriate  to  the  use  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  for  the  purpioses  of  education,  such  a  part  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  equitable  and  just. 
George  C.  Thompson,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repretentalivea. 
William  T.  Barry,  Speaker  of  the  Senate. 
Approved,  December  10,  1821. 

By  the  Governor :  John  Adair. 
J.  Cabku.  Hbkckinbiixie,  Secretary. 
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That  the  communications  submitted  to  them  embrace  reports  and 
resolutions  thereupon  adopted,  by  the  legislatures  of  those  States, 
and  the  objects  of  which  are  to  direct  the  attention  of  Congress,  and 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union>  to  the  national 
lands  as  a  source  from  which  appropriations  for  the  purposes  of 
education  may  with  justice  be  claimed  by  those  States  for  which  no 
such  appropriations  have  yet  been  made. 

Your  committee,  highly  sensible  of  the  fact  that  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  achieving  or  perpetuating  the  liberties  of  any  country 
is  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  its  citizens  by  a  system  of  education 
adapted  to  the  means  of  the  most  extensive  class  of  the  population, 
and,  alive  to  any  just  means  within  their  power  for  the  achievement 
of  this  great  object,  not  only  within  their  own  State,  but  alike  to 
all  members  of  the  great  political  family  of  which  they  are  a  part, 
and  for  whose  common  interests  they  are  thus  united,  have,  with 
much  interest,  examined  the  facts  stated,  and  the  arguments  used 
in  said  reports,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  concur  in  the  opinions  therein 
expressed,  that  the  national  lands  are  strictly  a  national  fund,  and, 
in  just  proportions,  the  property  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union ; 
and  that,  from  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  fund,  appropriations 
may,  with  great  propriety,  be  extended  to  all  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

It  is  deemed  unnecessary,  in  a  report  of  this  kind,  to  enter  at 
large  into  all  the  arguments  that  might  be  used  to  establish  the 
opinion  above  expressed.  A  few  of  the  facts  which  have  presented 
themselves  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject  are  submitted. 

It  is  ascertained  that  all  the  States  and  Territories,  whose  waters 
fall  into  the  Mississippi,  have  been  amply  provided  for  by  the 
laws  of  Congress  relating  to  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  public 
lands,  except  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Why  these  appropriations  should  have  stopped  short  of  Ken- 
tucky, your  committee  are  not  able  to  see,  especially  when  they  take 
into  consideration  its  situation  in  relation  to  the  other  States  of  the 
Union,  the  contest  it  has  maintained  in  establishing  itself,  pro- 
tecting, at  the  same  time,  the  Western  borders  of  the  old  States, 
and  extending  the  more  Northern  and  Western  settlements.  Ken- 
tucky long  stood  alone  in  a  forest  of  almost  boundless  extent,  sepa- 
rated from  her  parent  settlements  by  extensive  ranges  of  mountains 
and  forests,  fit  receptacles  for  her  savage  enemies,  and  from  which 
she  was  cut  off  from  the  succor,  and  almost  from  the  knowledge  of 
her  friends;  yet  maintaining  her  stand,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
forming  a  barrier  by  which  the  more  Eastern  States  were  protected 
from  the  common  enemy,  she  has  not  only  established  herself,  but 
has  also  gone  forward  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  those 
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States  &nd  Territories  which  now  form  the  great  national  domain 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  report. 

Notvithstanding  many  arguments  might  be  used  which  would 
go  to  prove  that  Kentucky  has  claims  to  appropriations  of  those 
lands  without  extending  the  system  to  all  the  States,  yet  your 
committee  believe  that  such  arguments  are  not  necessary,  and  that 
a  few  facts  here  submitted  will  prove  that  those  appropriations  may 
be  made  generally  without  affecting  the  national  revenue. 

Relying  upon  the  apparent  correctness  of  the  able  document  be- 
fore the  committee,  received  from  the  State  of  Maryland,  it  appears 
that  the  total  amount  of  literary  appropriations  made  to  the  new 
States  and  Territories  will  amount  to  14,576,569  acres;  that  the 
additional  amount  required  to  extend  the  same  system  to  those 
States  for  which  no  such  appropriations  have  yet  been  made,  would 
be  9,370,760  acres ;  that  the  State  of  Kentucky,  as  her  part  of  such 
appropriation  would  be  entitled  to  1,06C,665  acres,  and  estimating 
the  whole  quantity  of  unsold  lands,  yet  owned  by  the  United  States, 
at  400,000,000  acres,  that  the  additional  amount  required  to  ex- 
tend the  same  scale  of  appropriation  to  all  the  States  which  have  not 
received  any,  would  not  amount  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent  upon  the 
landed  fund  as  above. 

Relying,  therefore,  upon  the  foregoing  considerarions  as  sufti- 
cient  for  their  purpose,  and  belie\-ing  that  the  magnanimity  of  their 
sister  States  in  the  West  will  produce  a  unanimity  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  upon  this  subject,  your  committee  are  pre- 
pared to  close  this  report,  and  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representaihes  oj  the  Common- 
toeaUk  of  Kentucky,  That  each  of  the  United  States  has  an  equal 
right,  in  its  just  proportion,  to  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the 
public  lands,  the  common  property  of  the  Union. 

Retolved,  That  the  Executive  of  this  State  be  requested,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  to  transmit  copies  of  the  foregoing  report  and  reso- 
lution to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States,  and  to  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress,  with  a  request  that  they  will  lay 
the  same  before  their  respective  hoiLscs,  and  use  their  endeavors  to 
procure  the  passage  of  a  law  to  appropriate  to  the  use  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  for  (he  purposes  of  education,  such  a  part  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  equitable  and  just. 
Georqe  C,  Thompson,  Speaker  of  ike  House  of  Representatites. 
William  T.  Barrt,  Speaker  of  Ike  Senate. 
Approved,  December  10,  1821. 

By  the  Governor :  John  Adair. 
i.  Cabell  Hbickinriimie,  Secretary. 
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Ohio,  through  its  legislature,  protested  against  such  grants, 
but  before  the  Ohio  protest  or  the  resolutions  of  a  number  of 
the  States  had  time  to  reach  Congress,  the  following  adverse 
report  was  made  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  no  further 
action  seems  to  have  been  taken. 

6.    Proposition  to  grant  Land  to  the  Old  States  for  the  Purpose  of 

Education 

[American  State  Papers,  Public  Lands,  III,  496] 
Communicated  to  the  Senate,  February  9,  1821 

Mr.  Thomas,  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  being  in- 
stnicted  to  inquire  into  the  justice  and  expediency  of  granting  land 
for  the  purposes  of  education  within  the  limits  of  the  old  States, 
corresponding  with  the  appropriations  which  have  been  made  for 
the  same  object  within  the  limits  of  the  new  States,  reported : 

That,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  lands  have  been 
granted  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Louisi- 
ana, Indiana,  Mississippi,  Illinois,  and  Alabama,  in  the  proportion 
of  one-thirty-sixth  part  of  all  the  public  lands  within  the  State,  with 
the  addition  of  two  townships,  of  forty-six  thousand  and  eighty 
acres  in  each  State,  and  to  Louisiana  an  additional  township,  or 
twenty-three  thousand  and  forty  acres.  The  quantity  which  is 
already  vested  in  each  of  the  above  States  by  the  operation  of  this 
system,  and  which  will  vest  in  them,  when  the  Indian  title  shall 
have  been  extinguished,  and  the  whole  of  the  lands  are  surveyed, 
will  be  exhibited  sufficiently  for  all  practical  purposes  by  the  an- 
nexed estimate  of  the  Conunissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and 
which  is  a  part  of  this  report.  The  committee  also  remark  that, 
by  an  act  of  the  18th  of  April,  1806,  a  donation  of  two  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  were  made  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the 
use  of  two  colleges,  and  academies  in  each  county  of  the  State,  to 
be  established  by  the  legislature  thereof;  and  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  in  each  six  miles  square,  where  it  was  practicable,  for 
the  use  of  schools ;  and  that  a  town^ip,  or  twenty-three  thousand 
and  forty  acres  was,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1819,  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Connecticut  Asylum  for  the  education  of 
deaf  and  dumb  persons. 

The  lands  thus  granted  to  the  States  for  the  above  purposes  are 
not  subject  to  taxation  by  the  State  Government,  and  can  only  be 
settled  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  States  in  which  they 
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lie.  If,  therefore,  corresponding  quantities  for  the  purposes  of 
education  are  to  be  granted  to  all  the  old  States,  (under  which  term 
the  committee  believe  all  States  will  be  included  which  have  not  re- 
ceived donations  of  land  for  that  purpose),  it  would  seem  that  the 
States  and  Territories  which  now  contain  public  land  would  have 
an  excessive  proportion  of  their  superfices  taken  up  with  such 
donations,  leaving  but  a  small  part  of  the  land  lying  in  each  sub- 
ject to  taxation,  or  to  settlement,  except  at  the  will  of  other  sover- 
eign States.  In  receiving  donations  of  land  for  the  purposes  of 
promoting  education  in  the  States  in  which  they  have  been  granted, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  a  consideration  has  been  rendered 
therefor,  on  the  part  of  those  States,  by  the  increased  value  which 
the  population  and  improvement  of  the  State  gave  to  the  unsold 
public  lands,  and  by  the  compact  not  to  tax  the  lands  of  the  United 
States  at  any  time  before  they  were  sold,  nor  until  the  lapse  of  five 
years  thereafter. 

The  lands,  therefore,  granted  to  some  of  the  new  States  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  though  distinguished  in  common  parliance 
as  donationSf  were  in  fact  sales  bottomed  upon  valuable  considera- 
tions, in  which  the  new  States  surrendered  their  right  of  sovereignty 
over  the  remaining  public  lands,  and  gave  up  the  whole  amount 
which  might  have  been  received  in  taxes  before  such  lands  were 
sold,  and  for  five  years  thereafter. 

The  conmiittee  are,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  inex- 
pedient to  grant  lands  to  the  extent  contemplated  in  the  resolution ; 
but  that  it  is  just  and  expedient  to  grant  a  per  centum,  to  a  reason- 
able extent,  on  the  amount  of  sales  of  public  lands  for  the  purposes 
of  promoting  education  in  such  States  as  have  not  received  the  aid  of 
the  General  Government,  distributing  the  amount  among  the 
several  States  according  to  the  population  of  each ;  and  that  jus- 
tice would  require  an  equivalent  from  the  United  States  to  the 
States  and  Territories  which  contain  public  lands,  if  it  should  be 
deemed  advisable  to  make  the  donation  to  the  old  States  recom- 
mended in  this  report ;  and  they  are  of  the  opinion  that,  in  that 
event,  it  would  be  entirely  just  to  subject  to  taxation,  by  such 
State  or  Territory,  all  lands  sold  by  the  United  States  therein,  from 
and  after  the  day  on  which  they  may  be  sold. 

Another  Report  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  was 
made  in  1826  on  the  same  subject,  in  answer  to  a  resolution 
of  the  House  on  the  matter.  The  report  recommended  a  dis- 
tribution of  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  national 
lands,  but  no  action  seems  to  have  been  taken.    The  discussion 
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of  the  subject  now  turned  to  the  question  of  distributing  the 
surplus  revenue  (see  further  on  in  this  chapter)  and  then  died 
out  until  after  the  Civil  War. 

After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  prostrate  condition  of 
the  South,  and  the  great  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the 
freedmen,  again  drew  attention  to  the  question  of  extending 
some  form  of  national  aid  for  education,  virtually  for  the  relief 
of  the  South.  The  matter  was  considered  for  many  years,  and 
attracted  much  attention,  but  no  bill  was  ever  able  to  secure 
the  approval  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  Two  main  lines  of 
aid  were  proposed,  one  the  establishment  of  a  national  educa- 
tional fund  from  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales,  and  the  other 
a  temporary  measure  for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  situation. 
These  proposals  are  considered  further  under  subdivision  V 
of  this  chapter. 

II.    Other  Grants  for  Common  Schools 

1.  Medina  Grants 

In  the  Enabling  Act  for  the  admission  of  Ohio  Congress  also 
made  a  grant  of  Saline  lands  (see  Enabling  Ad,  Sec.  2)  which 
also  served  as  a  precedent,  and  in  which  nearly  all  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  states  later  shared.  Indiana  was  subsequently 
given  thirty-six  sections  with  the  salt  springs,  and  Illinois 
was  given  all  of  the  salt  springs  in  the  state  together  with  the 
land  reserved  for  the  same,  but  the  grant  was  soon  changed  to 
limit  it  to  a  total  of  two  townships.  The  following  section 
from  the  Enabling  Act  of  Wisconsin  is  typical : 

[Poore,  B.  F.,  Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  II,  2025.] 

Sect.  5.  Fourth.  That  all  salt-springs  within  said  State,  not 
exceeding  twelve  in  number,  with  six  sections  of  land  adjoining,  or 
as  contiguous  as  may  bo  to  each,  shall  be  granted  to  the  State  for 
its  use ;  the  same  to  be  selected  hy  the  legislature  thereof  within 
one  year  after  the  admission  of  said  State ;  and,  when  so  selected, 
to  be  used  or  disposed  of  on  such  terms,  conditions,  and  regula- 
tions as  the  legislature  shall  direct :  Provided,  That  no  salt-spring 
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or  land,  the  right  whereof  is  now  vested  in  any  individual  or  in- 
dividuals, or  which  may  hereafter  be  confirmed  or  adjudged  to  any 
individual  or  individuals,  shall,  by  this  section,  be  granted  to  said 
State. 

The  following  states  have  received  grants  from  this  source, 

and  as  follows : 

Table  of  Saline  Grants 

[Compiled  from  various  scattered  sources.] 


Admittso 

Statb 

ACRKS 

Ubeo  for 

Solo  roR 

1802 

Ohio 

22,216 

Schools 

$41,024 

1816 

Indiana 

22,830 

Schools 

c.     85,000 

1818 

Illinois 

121,029 

1819 

Alabama 

23,040 

1821 

Missouri 

46,080 

Schools 

1836 

Arkansas 

46,080 

Schools 

1837 

Michigan 

46,080 

16,000  A.  for  Normal 
School,  30,080  A.  for 
Agn'icultural  College 

1846 

Iowa 

46,080 

Schools  and  Agricultural 
College 

1848 

Wisconsin 

46,080 

University  of  Wisconsin 

c.  150,000 

1858 

Minnesota 

46,080 

1859 

Oregon 

46,080 

1861 

Kansas 

46,080 

30,380  A.    for    Normal 
-School,    4608    A.    to 
State  University 

1867 

Nebraska 

46,080 

30,380    A.  for    Normal 
School 

1876 

Colorado 
Total 

46,080 

649,915 

Received 

Grants  f  but  n 

ever  qualified  for  them : 

1812 

Louisiana 

46,080 

1817 

Mississippi 

46,080 

1850 

California 

46,080 

1864 

Nevada 
Total  grants 

46.080 

Devoted  to  education, 

834,235 

c.  370,000  Acres 

2.   The  Five  per  Centum  Fund 

This  was  begun  with  Ohio  in  1802  (see  ETiabling  Act,  Sec.  3) 
and  continued  with  each  state  having  public  land  evet  ^mei^. 
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In  the  admission  of  Illinois  in  1818,  three  fifths  of  the  five 
per  cent  was  set  aside  for  schools,  for  the  first  time.  After 
about  1845  states  began  to  request  the  permission  of  Con- 
gress to  so  appropriate  it,  and  since  about  1860  it  has  been 
uniformly  specified  as  for  schools.  (See  Oklahoma  Enabling 
Act,  pages  67-71.) 

The  following  Table    shows  the  income  from  this  Fund 
up  to  June  30,  1913. 

(From  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 

Office) 


States 


Alabama .  . 

Arizona    .  . 

Arkansas .  . 
California 

Colorado .  . 

Florida    .  . 

Idaho .     .  . 

IllinoiB     .  . 

Indiana   .  . 

Iowa  .     .  . 

Kansas    .  . 

Louisiana  . 
Michigan 

Minnesota  . 

Mississippi  . 

Missouri  .  . 

Montana .  . 
Nebraska 

Nevada  .  . 
New  Mexico 
North  Dakota 

Ohio    .     .  . 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  .  . 
South  Dakota 

Utah  .  .  . 
Washington . 

Wisconsin  . 

Wyoming  . 

Totals,  i. 


Total  Junb  30, 

Fiscal  Yeab 

AoasBOATa  to 

1912 

1912-13 

JuKB  30.  1913 

$1,077,305.32 

$599.40 

$1,077,904.72 

1,652.99 

1.652.99 

323,897.84 

1.013.16 

324,911.00 

1,062,698.44 

17,364.82 

1,080,053.26 

445,393.06 

15,365.24 

460,748.30 

133,159.79 

4,176.27 

137,336.06 

231,342.01 

10,541.35 

241,833.36 

1.187,908.89 

1,187,908.89 

1,040,255.26 

1.040,255.26 

633.638.10 

633,638.10 

1,122,353.55 

3.115.86 

1,126,469.41 

467,862.06 

325.83 

468,187.89 

586,783.64 

284.88 

587,068.52 

586,036.69 

2,246.39 

588.283.08 

1,069,843.91 

82.71 

1,069,926.62 

1,059,760.74 

669.87 

1,060.430.61 

366,647.00 

37.598.88 

404.245.88 

551,388.13 

8.006.32 

559,394.45 

29,518.81 

2.605.77 

32,124.58 

110,453.47 

10,587.31 

121,040.78 

505,262.75 

23,764.36 

529,027.11 

999,353.01 

999.353.01 

55,956.06 

3,161.83 

59.117.89 

701,687.81 

15,328.30 

717,016.11 

263,485.30 

44.582.90 

308,068.20 

75,860.78 

5,834.00 

81,694.78 

390,903.57 

6,026.78 

396,930.35 

586,304.10 

104.48 

586,408.58 

189,517.57 

23,870.07 

213,387.64 

$15,854,577.66 

$238,889.77 

$16,093,417.43 
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3.    The  Surpltts  Revenue  Distribution 

Between  1821  and  1841  the  questions  of  how  to  dispose  of 
the  national  lands  and  the  surplus  revenue  received  much 
attention.  Of  the  reports,  resolutions,  and  bills  relating  to 
these  subjects,  the  following  extracts  from  a  long  and  eloquent 
report  made  to  the  House  present  the  essentials  of  one  of  the 
proposed  plans. 

[American  Stale  Papers,  Vol.  31  (Public  Lands,  IV),  p.  750.) 

Mr.  Strong,  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  resolution  of  December  21,  1825,  instructing  them  "to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  appropriating  a  portion  of  the  net 
annual  proceeds  of  the  sales  and  entries  of  the  public  lands  exclu- 
sively for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  of  apportioning  the 
same  among  the  several  States  in  the  proportion  to  the  representa- 
tion of  each  in  the  House  of  Representatives,"  reported  : 

That  .  .  .  the  resolution  under  consideration  proposes  to  appro- 
priate a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  a  new  and 
specific  object ;  to  convert  it  into  a  permanent  fund  for  the  sole 
use  and  support  of  common  schools  in  the  several  States;  and 
to  divide  this  fund  among  the  several  States  in  proportion  to  the 
representation  of  each  in  this  House. 

Of  appropriating  a  portion  of  these  proceeds  to  a  new  and  specific 
object,  —  A  part  of  the  public  domain  was  acquired  by  the  for- 
tunes of  war,  and  a  part  by  purchase.  The  whole  constitutes  a 
common  fund  for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  States  and  the  people. 
This  domain  amounted  to  some  hundred  millions  of  acres,  and  of  it 
probably  some  two  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  good  land  yet  re- 
main unsold.  It  is  true  that  the  proceeds  of  these  lands,  together 
with  those  of  the  internal  duties,  and  the  duties  on  merchandise, 
and  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  are  appropriated  and  pledged  to  the  "sinking  fund." 
But  is  this  a  valid  objection  to  the  appropriation  of  the  whole  or  of 
any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  these  lands  to  any  other  proper  object  ? 
Since  the  act  of  March,  1817,  making  this  appropriation  and  pledge 
to  the  sinking  fund,  the  annual  average  amount  of  the  public  revenue 
has  been  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
ten  millions  of  dollars  are  left  to  the  sinking  fund,  the  appropria- 
tion is  answered  and  the  pledge  redeemed ;  and  the  surplus  teveivM*^^ 
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from  whatever  source  derived,  not  having  been  appropriated  or 
pledged,  remains  to  be  disposed  of  in  such  way  and  for  such  pur- 
poses as  the  Congress  may  direct.  ... 

Of  apportioning  this  fund  among  the  several  States,  —  Equality 
of  rights  and  privileges,  both  as  it  regards  citizens  and  States, 
is  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  government.  Hence  the  people, 
as  far  as  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  States  will  permit, 
are  equally  represented  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  national  legis- 
lature. Guided  by  this  rule,  the  committee  have  no  doubt  that  the 
apportionment  should  be  made  among  the  several  States  according 
to  the  representation  of  each  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
will  distribute  the  fund,  and  dispense  the  blessings  resulting  from 
it,  upon  the  strictest  principles  of  equality.  The  ordinary  disburse- 
ment of  the  public  money  does  not  directly  support  all  alike.  .  .  . 
But  the  proposed  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  common  schools 
is  an  object  general  in  its  nature  and  benefits.  It  is  an  appropria- 
tion in  which  every  American  citizen  has  a  deep  interest,  and  by 
the  operation  and  influence  of  which  the  ignorant  and  the  wise,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  government  and  the  governed,  will  receive 
direct  and  lasting  benefits. 

The  resolution  before  the  committee  does  not  indicate,  in  terms, 
whether  the  principal  annually  apportioned,  or  the  interest  on  the 
principal  only,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  States.  Nor  does  it  point 
out  any  mode,  in  case  the  interest  only  is  to  be  applied,  of  investing 
the  principal.  This  part  of  the  subject  merits  some  examination. 
It  seems  to  be  manifest,  that  the  more  certain  and  permanent 
the  fund,  the  greater  and  more  lasting  will  be  the  benefits  flowing 
from  it.  To  apportion  and  pay  the  principal  annually  to  the 
several  States  will  be  doing  equal  and  exact  justice.  But  the 
principal,  in  that  case,  would  be  annually  expended.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  will  be,  that,  as  the  public  domain  diminishes  by 
sales  until  the  whole  is  sold,  the  fountain  whence  the  fund  is  to  be 
drawn  will  be  gradually  and  finally  exhausted,  and  the  fund  and  its 
benefits,  of  necessity,  diminish  and  cease  altogether.  As  this  do- 
main is  not  exhaustless,  if  the  principal  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
these  common  schools  be  annually  expended,  its  benefits  will  be 
chiefly  confined  to  our  own  time ;  but  by  investing  the  principal, 
and  dividing  the  interest  only,  the  fund  will  accumulate,  and  its 
benefits  may  continue  to  future  ages.  The  committee,  therefore, 
propose  that  the  sum  annually  appropriated  shall  be  invested  by 
the  United  Statfitf  in  some  productive  fund,  the  interest  or  other 
proceeds  of  whiOT  shall  be  annually  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  according  to  the  representation  of  each  State  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 
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No  action  was  taken  on  this  report,  but  the  questions  of 
national  aid  and  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue  came 
up  for  consideration  many  times  during  the  succeeding  fifteen 
years.  The  surplus  revenue  question  reached  a  culmination 
in  1836,  when  the  following  bill  was  passed : 

[U,  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  V.  55.] 

AN  ACT  To  regtdate  the  deposits  of  public  money.  Approved, 
June  23,  1836. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sect.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  money  which  shall 
be  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1837,  reserving  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  shall  be 
deposited  with  such  of  the  several  States,  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  representation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  as  shall,  by  law,  authorize  their  Treas- 
urers, or  other  competent  authorities,  to  receive  the  same  on  the 
terms  hereinafter  specified;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  deliver  the  same  to  such  Treasurers,  or  other  competent 
authorities,  on  receiving  certificates  of  deposit  therefor,  signed  by 
such  competent  authorities,  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  aforesaid;  which  certificates  shall  express  the 
usual  and  legal  obligations,  and  pledge  the  faith  of  the  State,  for 
the  safe  keeping  and  repayment  thereof,  and  shall  pledge  the  faith 
of  the  States  receiving  the  same,  to  pay  the  said  moneys,  and  every 
part  thereof,  from  time  to  time,  whenever  the  same  shall  be  re- 
quired, by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing any  wants  of  the  public  treasury,  beyond  the  amount  of  the 
five  millions  aforesaid :  Provided,  That  if  any  State  declines  to 
receive  its  proportion  of  the  surplus  aforesaid,  on  the  tenns  before 
named,  the  same  shall  be  deposited  with  the  other  States,  agreeing 
to  accept  the  same  on  deposit  in  the  proportion  aforesaid  :  And 
provided  further.  That  when  said  money,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be 
wanted  by  the  said  Secretary,  to  meet  appropriations  by  law,  the 
same  shall  be  called  for,  in  rateable  proportions,  within  one  year, 
as  nearly  as  conveniently  may  he,  from  the  different  States,  with 
which  the  same  is  deposited,  and  shall  not  be  called  for,  in  sums 
exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  from  any  one  State,  in  any  one 
month,  without  previous  notice  of  thirty  days,  for  every  additional 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which  may  at  any  time  be  re- 
quired. 
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Sect.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  deposits  shall  be 
made  with  the  said  States  in  the  following  proportions,  and  at  the 
following  tinoies,  to  wit :  one  quarter  part  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1837,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be ;  one  quarter  part  on  the  first 
day  of  April,  one  quarter  part  on  the  first  day  of  July,  and  one 
quarter  part  on  the  first  day  of  October,  all  in  the  same  year. 

Only  the  first  three  payments  were  ever  made,  as  the  Treas- 
ury was  practically  empty  by  October.  In  October,  1837,  the 
power  to  recall  or  assign  the  obligation  was  taken  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  given  to  Congress,  and  the  money 
has  never  been  called  for.  The  School  Fund  of  a  few  states 
has  profited  by  this  "  deposit  '*  of  public  funds,  though  in  most 
of  the  states  the  money  was  spent  or  lost. 

Summarized  History  op  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund  by 

States.     (From  data  given  by  Bourne.) 
/.  Alabama, 

1836  —  Received  seven  quotas ;  $669,088.95. 

1837  —  Deposited  in  the  state  Bank. 

1840  —  Interest  on  surplus  devoted  to  form  a  part  of  the  annual 
payment  of  $200,000  by  the  bank  to  aid  in  establishing 
a  school  system. 

1843  —  Law  of  1840  repealed. 

184  ?  —  Probably  borrowed  from  the  Bank  by  the  state. 

1854  —  Deposit  fund  included  in  the  state  educational  fund, 
and  interest  on  fund  at  eight  per  cent  pledged  for  schools. 

1861-1868  —  Interest  in  arrears.    Fund  lost  then,  or  before. 

1867  —  Included  in  school  fund,  and  debt  recognized. 

1875  —  Omitted  from  school  fund  ;  interest  charge  too  heavy. 

1876  —  Reincluded,  but  at  rate  of  four  per  cent.     Now  part  of 

annual  state  appropriation  for  schools. 

2,  Arkansas. 

1836  —  Received  three  quotas ;  $286,751.49. 

1836  —  Made  part  of  the  capital  of  the  state  Bank. 

1843  —  Appropriated  to  meet  deficits  in  state  revenue. 

1843  —  Interest  on  remainder  to  go  to  school  fund.     Fund  almost 

all  used,  and  law  a  dead  letter. 
1850  —  Balance  remaining  to  credit  of  educational  fund,  $9163.76. 

This  soon  lost. 
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3.  Connecticut, 

1836  —  Received  eight  quotas ;  $764,670.60. 

1836  —  Governor  recommended  that  it  be  added  to  the  school 

fund.  Legislature  decided  that  it  be  deposited  with  the 
towns,  proportionally,  and  the  principal  to  be  preserved 
intact.  One  half  of  the  interest  to  be  used  for  schools ; 
balance  for  towns'  general  expenses. 
1856  —  Total  income  to  be  devoted  to  schools.  Much  of  the 
money  has  been  lost,  and  the  income  to-day  is  a  tax  on  the 
people  in  many  cases. 

4.  Delaware, 

1837  —  Received  three  quotas ;  $286,761.49. 

1837  —  Invested  in  bank  stock  and  railway  securities,  which 
have  been  preserved  and  are  worth  much  more  than  the 
original  amount  of  the  deposit. 

6,  Georgia, 

1836  —  Received  eleven  quotas ;  $1,051,422.09. 

1836  —  Deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Georgia. 

1837  —  One  third  of  the  income  devoted  to  support  of  schools. 
1840  —  Put  into  the  poor-school  fund.     Laws  soon  a  dead  letter. 

Income  paid  into  treasury,  but  no  separate  account 
kept  of  it.  Used  for  state  expenses.  Bank  failed  in 
1853,  and  remaining  two  thirds  lost.  Fund  practically 
all  lost. 

6,  Illinois, 

1836  —  Received  five  quotas;  $477,919.14. 

1837  —  By  a  peculiar  interpretation,  a  small  amount  over  two 

thirds  was  used  to  pay  the  state's  debt  to  the  school 
fund,  and  was  considered  as  devoted  to  education.  This 
was  then  borrowed  by  the  state  and  spent.  Interest 
also  used  for  a  time. 
Interest  at  six  per  cent  paid  to  the  school  fund  on 
$336,692.32. 

7.  Indiana, 

1836  —  Received  nine  quotas ;  $860,254.44. 

1837  —  One  half  to  be  loaned  to  the  counties  for  the  benefit  of 

schools;  remainder  to  be  a  fund  for  internal  improve- 
ments. 
1861  — New  constitution  added  all  to   school  fund.    First  half 
aearly  all  lost ;  second  half  doubled  in  value  and  made 
good  the  losses. 
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8,  Kentucky. 

1836  —  Received  fifteen  quotas ;  $1,433,754.39. 

1837  —  $850,000  put  into  school  fund;    balance  to  pay  internal 

improvements  loans,  as  due.  School  fund  portion  in- 
vested in  state  improvement  bonds,  and  interest  used 
for  state  expenses  up  to  1850. 

1851  —  Debt  to  school  fund  for  principal  and  interest  capitalized 

at  $1,326,770.40.  State  tax  to  pay  interest,  as  the  fund 
was  virtually  all  lost. 

9,  Louisiana. 

1837  —  Received  five  quotas ;  $477,919.14. 

1838  —  Used  for  state  debts,  appropriations,  and  improvements. 

1852  —  New  constitution  appropriated  interest  for  school  fund. 
1864  —  New  constitution  repealed  this. 

1876  —  Interest  again  appropriated  to  school  fund.  Interest 
raised  by  taxation. 

10.  Maine. 

1837  —  Received  ten  quotas ;  $955,838.25. 

1837  —  Deposited  with  the  towns  and  cities. 

1838  —  Towns  released  from  obligation  to  return  the  money,  and 

empowered  to  distribute  it  per  capita  among  the  popula- 
tion of  the  towns. 

11.  Maryland. 

1836  —  Received  ten  quotas ;  $955,838.25. 

1837  —  $274,451,  used  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  state's  debt. 

Balance  deposited  in  bank  for  school  fund.  Soon 
withdrawn  and  spent  for  interest  and  internal  improve- 
ments. 

1838  —  $1000  of  income  to  be  spent  annually  for  education  of 

blind,  and  balance,  $34,069.36,  distributed  on  census  for 
schools.  This  amount  ever  since  raised  by  taxation 
and  so  appropriated. 

lis.  Maasachuaetts. 

1837  —  Received  fourteen  quotas ;  $1,338,173.58. 

1837  —  Deposited  with  the  towns.  Used  by  most  for  town  ex- 
penses, but  by  some  for  education.  Used  by  some  towns 
for  education  one  year,  and  general  expenses  another. 
Much  of  it  is  only  an  obligation  to-day. 
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IS,  Michigan, 

1836  —  Received  three  quotas ;  $286,751.49. 

1837  —  Used  for  current  expenses,  except  $26,751.49,  which  was 

put  into  an  internal  improvement  fund. 

14'  Mississippi, 

1837  —  Received  four  quotas ;  $332,355.30.  No  definite  records. 
Probably  all  spent  for  state  expenses  before  1842,  when 
the  treasury  was  empty. 

15,  Missouri, 

1837  —  Received  four  quotas ;  $382,335.30. 

1837  —  To  be  invested  in  bank  stock ;  profits  for  common  schools. 
Fund  to  be  known  as  the  common  school  fund.  Interest 
to  be  added  to  principal  until  the  fund  reached  $500,000. 

1865  —  New  constitution  confirmed  the  grant  for  schools.  Fund 
now  invested  in  Missouri  state  bonds. 

16,  New  Hampshire, 

1837  —  Received  seven  quotas ;  $669,086.79. 

1837  —  Distributed  among  the  towns. 

1838  —  Towns  permitted  to  use  the  fund  for  any  legal  purpose. 

1841  —  Towns  authorized  to  dispose  of  money  any  way,  by  town- 
meeting  vote.  About  fifty  towns  used  it  for  education, 
while  the  others  seem  to  have  distributed  it  per  capita. 
No  record  of  amount  given  towns. 

17,  New  Jersey, 

1836  —  Received    eight   quotas;  $746,670.60.    Governor   recom- 

mended that  it  be  added  to  the  school  fund. 

1837  —  Distributed  to  the  counties,  on  basis  of  state  tax  paid. 

Income  to  be  paid  to  townships  on  same  basis.    Used 
for  schools,   buildings,   and   general   expenses.    Much 
of  the  fund  used  up. 
1867  —  Whole  income  required  to  be  appropriated  for  schools. 
In  many  counties  it  is  an  annual  tax  instead  of  interest. 

18,  New  York, 

1837  —  Received  forty-two  quotas ;  $4,014,520.71. 

1837  —  Deposited  with  the  counties,  to  be  loaned  at  seven  per  cent. 
Comptroller  to  make  good  losses  from  income,  which 
has  kept  the  fund  intact.  Losses  in  some  years  large. 
Income  appropriated  since  for  schools,  libraries,  and  to 
increase  the  principal  of  permanent  fund.  Fund  badly 
mwa^ed  by  the  counties. 
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19.  North  Carolina, 

1837  —  Received  fifteen  quotas ;  $1,433,727.39. 

1837  —  Used  for  state  expenses,  $100,000 ;    balance  invested  for 

the  benefit  of  educational  funds.     Investments  profitable, 

but  swept  away  by  the  Civil  War. 

20.  Ohio. 

1836  —  Received  twenty-one  quotas ;  $2,007,260.36. 

1837  —  Divided  among  the  counties  on  basis  of  male  population, 

to  be  loaned.     All  county  interest  up  to  five  per  cent 

to  be  used  for  schools,  and  counties  responsible  for  this 

rate  of  interest. 
1843  —  Surplus  revenue  pledged  for  $1,500,000  loan  for  canals. 

Loans  called  in.    State  borrowed  about  half  of  it. 
1851  —  "Balance"  added  to  the  school  fund. 

21.  Pennsylvania. 

1836  —  Received  thirty  quotas ;  $2,867,514.78. 

1836  —  Deposited  in  banks ;  interest  for  the  benefit  of  schools. 

1837  —  $500,000  appropriated  for  schools  and  buildings,  nearly 

doubling  the  school  term  for  the  year. 
1840  —  Fund  all  used  up  to  pay  deficits  in  state's  expenses. 

22.  Rhode  Island. 

1836  —  Received  four  quotas ;  $382,335.30. 

1836  —  Placed  in  banks ;  interest  to  be  used  for  schools. 

1840  —  State  began  to  borrow  from  fund.     By  1852  half  had  been 

borrowed  by  the  state. 
1859  —  Remainder  of  fund,  $155,541.27,  transferred  to  permanent 

school  fund. 

2S.  South  Carolina. 

1836  —  Received  eleven  quotas ;  $1,051,422. 
1836  —  Deposited  in  bank,  to  the  credit  of  the  state. 
1837-1839  —  Largely  invested  in  railroad  stock,  whidi  was  very 
profitable  up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 

24'  Tennessee. 
1836  —  Received  fifteen  quotas ;  $1,433,757.58. 

1838  —  Ail  invested  in  the  stock  of  a  state  Bank ;  Bank  to  pay 

$100,000  of  earnings  annually  for  schools,  and  $18,000 
for  academies.  Paid  regiJariy  for  many  years,  but 
only  part  used  for  education. 
1866  —  Bank  insolvent,  and  ceased  operation.  Debt  of  $1,500,000 
to  school  fund  recognized,  thus  including  the  surplus 
revenue.    Also  recognized  in  the  constitution  of  1870. 
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iS5.  Vermont, 

1836  —  Received  seven  quotas ;  $669,086.79. 

1836  —  Loaned  to  the  towns  to  be  reloaned ;  interest  for  schools. 
Fund  saved  by  most  towns ;  in  some  spent,  and  interest 
became  a  tax.     Called  school  fund  in  law. 

1906  —  Constituted  as  part  of  permanent  state  school  fund. 

26.  Virginia, 

1836  —  Received  twenty-three  quotas ;  $2,198,427.99. 

1837  —  Invested  in  bank  stock.     A  little  later  $225,792.93  trans- 

ferred to  the  literary  fund,  and  interest  paid  on  this 
for  schools,  up  to  the  Civil  War.    Fund  largely  lost. 

4.   The  Internal  Improvement  Act  of  1841 

In  1841  Congress  inaugurated  a  policy  in  the  matter  of  the 
distribution  of  the  public  lands,  a  part  of  which  has  ever  since 
been  followed. 

[U.  S,  Statutes  at  Large,  V.  463.] 

AN  ACT  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  and  to  grant  pre-emption  rights.  Approved,  September  4, 
1841. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  Artie rica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  from  and  after 
the  31st  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1841,  there  be 
allowed  and  paid  to  each  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Alabama,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Michigan, 
over  and  above  what  each  of  the  said  States  is  entitled  to  by  the 
terms  of  the  compacts  entered  into  between  them  and  the  United 
States,  upon  their  admission  into  the  Union,  the  sum  of  ten  per 
centum  upon  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands, 
which,  subsequent  to  the  day  aforesaid,  shall  be  made  within  the 
limits  of  each  of  said  States  respectively :  Provided,  That  the  sum  so 
allowed  to  the  said  States,  respectively,  shall  be  in  no  wise  affected 
or  diminished  on  account  of  any  sums  which  have  been  heretofore,  or 
shall  be  hereafter,  applied  to  the  construction  or  continuance  of  the 
Cumberland  road,  but  that  the  disbursements  for  said  road  shall 
remain,  as  heretofore,  chargeable  on  the  two  per  centum  fund 
provided  for  by  compacts  with  several  of  the  said  States. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  after  deducting  the  said 
ten  per  centum,  and  what,  by  the  compacts  aforesaid,  has  hereto- 
fore been  allowed  to  the  States  aforesaid,  the  residue  of  the  uett 
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proceeds,  which  nett  proceeds  shall  be  ascertained  by  deducting 
from  the  gross  proceeds  all  expenditures  of  the  year  for  the  follow- 
ing objects :  salaries  and  expenses  on  account  of  the  General  Land 
Office ;  expenses  for  surveying  public  lands ;  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  surveyor-general's  offices ;  salaries,  commissions,  and  allow- 
ances to  the  registers  and  receivers ;  the  five  per  centum  to  new 
States ;  —  of  all  the  public  lands,  wherever  situated,  which  shall  be 
sold  subsequent  to  the  said  31st  day  of  December,  1841,  shall  be 
divided  among  the  twenty-six  States  of  the  Union  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Territories  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Florida, 
according  to  their  respective  federal  representative  population  as 
ascertained  by  the  last  census,  to  be  applied  by  the  Legislatures 
of  the  said  States  to  such  purposes  as  the  said  Legislatures  may 
direct :  Provided^  That  the  distributive  share  to  which  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  entitled,  shall  be  applied  to  free  schools,  or 
education  in  some  other  form,  as  Congress  may  direct.  .  .  . 

Sect.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  several  sums  of  money 
received  in  the  Treasury  as  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public 
lands  shall  be  paid  at  the  Treasury  half-yearly  on  the  first  day  of 
January  and  July  in  each  year,  during  the  operation  of  this  act,  to 
such  person  or  persons  as  the  respective  Legislatures  of  the  said 
States  and  Territories,  or  the  Governors  thereof,  in  case  the 
Legislatures  shall  have  made  no  such  appointment,  shall  authorize 
and  direct  to  receive  the  same. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  sum  of  money,  which 
at  any  time  may  become  due,  and  payable  to  any  State  of  the 
Union,  or  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  as  the 
portion  of  the  said  State  or  District,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands,  shall  be  first  applied  to  the  payment  of  any  debt, 
due,  and  payable  from  said  State  or  District,  to  the  United  States : 
Provided,  That  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  sums 
deposited  with  the  States  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  23rd, 
1836,  entitled  "  An  act  to  regulate  the  deposits  of  the  public  money," 
nor  to  any  sums  apparently  due  to  the  United  States  as  balances 
of  debts  growing  out  of  the  transactions  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Sect.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  continue 
and  be  in  force  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  unless  the  United 
States  shall  become  involved  in  war  with  any  foreign  Power,  in 
which  event,  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  this  act  shall 
be  suspended  during  the  continuance  of  such  war :  Provided,  never- 
theless,  That  if,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  this  act,  any  new  State 
or  States  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  there  be  assigned  to 
such  new  State  or  States,  the  proportion  of  the  proceeds  accruing 
after  their  admission  into  the  Union,  to  which  such  State  or  States 
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may  be  entitled,  upon  the  principles  of  this  act,  together  with 
what  such  State  or  States  may  be  entitled  to  by  virtue  of  compacts 
to  be  made  on  their  admission  into  the  Union. 

Sect.  6  provided,  that  in  case  the  minimum  sale  price  of  lands 
were  increased,  or  in  case  the  "  imposition  of  duties  on  imports  " 
be  dianged  to  a  higher  rate  than  twenty  per  centum  "  then  the 
dbtribution  provid^  for  in  this  act  shall  be  suspended." 

A  change  in  the  tariff  laws,  taking  effect  on  August  29,  1842, 
put  an  end  to  the  ten  per  cent  distribution  provided  for  by  the 
above  act.  In  general  the  money  was  used  to  pay  state  debts 
and  expenses,  or  for  internal  improvements,  though  in  a  few 
states  it  was  put  into  the  school  fund.  The  distributive  share 
of  each  State  from  January  1  to  August  29  was  as  follows : 

SSABBS  OF  THE  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  UNDER  THE   DISTRIBUTION 

Act  OF  September  4»  1841 
[Prom  Donaldson,  T.,  The  Public  Domain,  p.  753.] 


Statb 


Maine      .     .    . 
New  Hampshire 
Vermont  .     . 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Conneotiout . 
New  York    . 
New  Jersey  . 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland 
Delaware 
Virginia  .     . 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia    .     .     . 
Alabama .     .     . 

Forward   .     . 


Dmtbibxttiyb 
Shaiub 


19,716.23 
11,181.36 
11.471.09 
28,985.35 

4.276.03 
12,180.70 
95.436.04 
14.657.17 
67,738.95 
17,057.42 

3,027.14 
41,657.00 
25,739.60 
18,214.90 
22,750.37 
25,125.23 


$419,214.58 


Statb 


Bro't  forward 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Ohio     . 
Indiana 
Illinois . 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Iowa 
Florida 
District  of  Columbia 

Total  grants    . 


DlSTRIBUnVS 

Sharii 


$419,214.58 

14,088.14 

14,168.99 

29,703.28* 

27,776.19 

61.046.33 

30,278.13 

50,563.10 

23,246.55 

5.012.16 

9,729.57 

1,215.72 

1,693.70 

1,736.29 

1,643.72* 


$691,116.45 


*  Put  in  school  fund. 


'  For  sohool& 
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The  law  of  September  4,  1841,  further  provided : 

Sect.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  there  shall  be  granted 
to  each  State  specified  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement: 
Provided,  That  to  each  of  the  States  which  has  already  received 
grants  for  said  purposes,  there  is  hereby  granted  no  more  than  a 
quantity  of  land  which  shall,  together  with  the  amount  such  State 
has  already  received  as  aforesaid,  make  five  hundred  thousand 
acres,  the  selections  in  all  of  the  said  States,  to  be  made  within 
their  limits  respectively  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislatures  thereof 
shall  direct ;  and  located  in  parcels  conformably  to  sectional  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions,  of  not  less  than  320  acres  in  any  one  loca- 
tion, on  any  public  land  except  such  as  is  or  may  be  reserved  from 
sale  by  any  law  of  Congress  or  proclamation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  said  locations  may  be  made  at  any  time 
after  the  lands  of  the  United  States  in  said  States  respectively 
shall  have  been  surveyed  according  to  existing  laws,  ^d  there 
shall  be  and  hereby  is,  granted  to  each  new  State  that  shall  be 
hereafter  admitted  into  the  Union,  upon  such  admission,  so  much 
land  as,  including  such  quantity  as  may  have  been  granted  to  such 
State  before  its  admission,  and  while  under  a  Territorial  Govern- 
ment, for  purposes  of  internal  improvement  as  aforesaid,  as  shall 
make  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  to  be  selected  and 
located  as  aforesaid. 

Sect.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  lands  herein  granted 
to  the  States  above  named  shall  not  be  disposed  of  at  a  price  less 
than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  until  otherwise 
authorized  by  a  law  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  nett  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  said  lands  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  objects 
of  internal  improvements  within  the  States  aforesaid,  respectively, 
namely:  Roads,  railways,  bridges,  canals  and  improvement  of 
watercourses,  and  draining  of  swamps ;  and  such  roads,  railways, 
canals,  bridges  and  water-courses,  when  made  or  improved,  shall 
be  free  for  the  transportation  of  the  United  States  mail,  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  for  the  passage  of  their  troops,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  toll  whatever. 

At  first  used  for  purposes  of  internal  improvements,  the  grants 
were  gradually  changed  and  placed  in  the  school  fund,  and 
Enabling  Acts  in  time  came  to  so  specify  its  use. 

The  following  states  received  grants  under  this  law : 
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Table  showing  the  Grants  made  under  the  Internal  Improve- 
ment Act  of  September  4»  1841,  and  the  Use  made  of  the  Grant 

'  [Compiled  from  various  sources.] 


Statw 

1  IN  Order  op 

Acres 

USRD  FOB 

AoMuaioN  TO  Union 

Received 

1802 

Ohio 

500,000 

Internal  improvements 

1812 

Louisiana 

500,000 

Internal  improvements 

1816 

Indiana 

500,000 

Internal  improvements 

1817 

Mississippi 

500,000 

Internal  improvements;  1868,  bal- 
ance of  21,000  acres  for  schools 

1818 

Illinois 

500,000 

Internal  improvements 

1819 

Alabama 

500,000 

Internal  improvements;  1848,  for 
schools 

1821 

Missouri 

500,000 

Internal  improvements 

1836 

Arkansas 

500,000 

Internal  improvements 

1837 

Michigan 

500,000 

Internal  improvements 

1845 

Florida 

500,000 

Common  school  fund 

1846 

Iowa 

500,000 

Common  school  fund 

1848 

Wisconsin 

500,000 

Common  school  fund 

1850 

California 

500,000 

Common  school  fund 

1858 

Minnesota 

500,000 

Internal  improvements 

1859 

Oregon 

500,000 

Common  school  fund 

1861 

Kansas 

500,000 

In  school  fund  by  Constitution; 
State  Superintendent  Schools  says 
never  placed  there 

1864 

Nevada 

500.000 

Common  ;school  fund 

1876 

Colorado 
tal  grants 

500.000 

Common  school  fund 

Tol 

9,000,000 

Total  amount  used  for  schools,  about  4,000,000  acres. 


After  the  admission  of  Colorado  the  Enabling  Act  for  each 
state  has  provided  that,  in  each  case,  the  provisions  of  the  law 
of  September  4,  1841,  was  not  to  apply,  and,  in  lieu  of  it,  and 
also  in  lieu  of  the  Swfimp  Land  Law  of  1850  (see  pp.  63-64), 
specific  grants  have  been  made,  as  follows : 
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5.  Swamp  Land  Orants 

In  1849,  on  the  application  of  Louisiana,  Congress  granted 
to  the  state  all  the  overflowed  and  swamp  lands  within  the  state, 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  to  construct  levees  and  drains.  The 
next  year  this  act  was  made  general,  by  the  following  law : 

[U.  S.  Statides  at  Large,  IX,  p.  519.) 

AN  ACT  to  enable  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  other  States  to  re- 
claim the  "Swamp  Lands**  within  their  limits.  Approved,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1850. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  to  enable  the 
State  of  Arkansas  to  construct  the  necessary  levees  and  drains  to 
reclaim  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  therein,  the  whole  of  those 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  made  unfit  thereby  for  cultivation, 
which  shall  remain  unsold  at  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby,  granted  to  said  State. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  make  out  an  accurate  list  and 
plats  of  the  lands  described  as  aforesaid,  and  transmit  the  same  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and,  at  the  request  of  said 
Governor,  cause  a  patent  to  be  issued  to  the  State  therefor ;  and 
on  that  patent,  the  fee  simple  to  said  lands  shall  vest  in  said  State 
of  Arkansas,  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  legislature  thereof: 
Provided,  however,  That  the  proceeds  of  said  lands,  whether  from 
sale  or  by  direct  appropriation  in  kind,  shall  be  applied,  exclusively, 
as  far  as  necessary,  to  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  said  lands  by  means 
of  the  levees  and  drains  aforesaid. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  making  out  a  list 
and  plats  of  the  land  aforesaid,  all  legal  subdivisions,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  "  wet  and  unfit  for  cidtivation,"  shall  be  included 
in  said  list  and  plats ;  but  when  the  greater  part  of  said  subdivision 
is  not  of  that  character,  the  whole  of  it  shall  be  excluded  therefrom. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  provisions  of  this 
act  be  extended  to,  and  their  benefits  be  conferred  upon,  each  of  the 
other  States  of  the  Union  in  which  such  swamp  and  overflowed 
lands,  known  as  designated  aforesaid,  may  be  situate. 

By  an  act  passed  in  1855,  indemnity-lands  for  swamp-lands 
which  had  been  sold  were  granted;   in  1857  all  swamp-lands 
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so  far  selected  and  reported  were  confirmed  to  the  states ;  in 
1860  the  provisions  of  the  act  were  extended  to  Minnesota 
and  Oregon,  but  declared  not  to  apply  to  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  Nevada;  and  in  1866  California  was  included.  For  all 
states  admitted  since,  the  grant  has  been  declared  not  to 
apply,  and  specific  grants  of  land  have  been  made  in  lieu. 
(See  table  on  page  62.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  these  grants,  and 
the  use  which  has  been  made  of  them : 


Table  bhowinq  the  Swamp  Land  Grants,  and  their  Use 


Statss 

Acbks  granted,  up  to 
1883 

USKD  FOR 

Produced  for 

SCHOOLR 

Ohio 

25.641 

School  fund 

Indiana 

1,257.588 

School  fund 

cS  40,000 

Illinois 

1,455,297  - 

Drainage;     surplus  to 
school  fund 

Michigan 

5,838,775-tto  date) 

School  fund  $  972,606 ; 
6,961  acres  granted  to 
Agr.  Col.  $  42,397 

Wisconsin 

3.266.448'- 

}    for  Normal    School 
fund 

c.  $  2,000,000 

Minnesota 

2,271,967- 

}    for   schools;    J   for 
charitable  insts. 

Iowa 

1,176,184^ 

Missouri 

3.370,840 

County  school  funds 

cS  3,000,000 

Arkansas 

7,134,507 

Internal  improvements 

Louisiana 

8,746,659 

Internal  improvements 

Mississippi 

2.988,646^ 

To  school  fund   after 
1868 

Alabama 

395,315 

Internal  imps. ;  Const, 
of  1868  put  in  school 
fund,   but   probably 
not  done 

Florida 

14,958,706 

(?) 

California 

1,873,325*  (to  date) 

To  Univ.  of  California 

cS  1,000,000 

Oregon 

27.685. 

Part  to  school  fund 

6.  Forest  Reserve  Income 

In  1908  a  new  source  of  income  was  added  for  certain  western 
states,  by  the  following  Act  of  Congress : 
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[U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  35,  Part  I,  p.  260.] 

AN  ACT,  Making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  AgricvJiure 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  1 909.   Approved ,  May  23, 1908. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represerdaiives  of  the 
United  States  of  A  merica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following 
sums  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appropriated  out  of  any  money  m  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated.  .  .  . 

Forestry  Service 

That  hereafter  twenty-five  per  centum  of  all  money  received 
from  each  forest  reserve  during  any  fiscal  year,  including  the  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  1908,  shall  be  paid  at  the  end  thereof  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  said 
reserve  is  situated,  to  be  expended  as  the  State  or  Territorial  legis- 
lature may  prescribe  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  and  public 
roads  of  the  county  or  counties  in  which  the  forest  reserve  is  situ- 
ated :  Provided,  That  when  any  forest  reserve  is  in  more  than  one 
State  or  Territory  or  county  the  distributive  share  to  each  from  the 
proceeds  of  said  reserve  shall  be  proportional  to  its  area  therein. 

The  amounts  so  far  paid  under  this  provision  have  been :  — 

1908 $444,379.00 

1909 438.702.81 

1910 506,194.83 

1911 482,376.18 

1912 506,572.94 

1913 542,691.33 

1914 632,140.69 

7.  Recent  Enabling  Acts 

For  a  long  time  the  different  Enabling  Acts  followed  the 
Michigan,  or  later,  the  Oregon  plan  with  respect  to  school  land 
grants.  With  the  increasing  value  of  the  lands  granted,  and  the 
increase  in  importance  of  public  education.  Congress  has  not 
made  more  liberal  grants,  but  has  at  the  same  time  provided 
greater  safeguards  against  the  waste  or  diversion  of  only  the  en- 
dowments granted.     A  few  recent  Enabling  Acts  will  show  this. 

The  Enabling  Act  for  Colorado,  approved  March  3,  1875, 
contained  the  first  restriction  as  to  sale  price.  After  re- 
producing the  Oregon  type  of  grant  it  adds : 

F 
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[PooRE,  B.  P.,  Charters  and  Constitutions,  I,  219.] 

Sec.  14.  That  the  two  sections  of  land  in  each  township  herein 
granted  for  the  support  of  common  schools  shall  be  disposed  of 
only  at  public  sale  and  at  a  price  not  less  than  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  acre,  the  proceeds  to  constitute  a  permanent  school- 
fund,  the  interest  of  which  to  be  expended  in  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools. 

The  next  Enabling  Act  passed  was  the  one  for  the  admission 
of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington,  in  1889, 
and  this  contained  added  conditions  as  to  the  sale  of  the  lands, 
and  a  new  provision  relating  to  the  control  of  the  schools  so 
endowed,  as  follows : 

[U.  S.  Staiide^  at  Large,  Vol.  25,  p.  679-SO.] 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  division  of  Dakota  into  ttoo  States  and  to 
enable  the  people  of  Notih  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana  and 
Washington  to  form  constitutions  and  State  governments  and  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  eqtud  footing  with  the  origincd  States, 
and  to  make  donations  of  public  lands  to  such  States.  Approved, 
Feb.  22,  1889. 

Sec.  11.  That  all  lands  herein  granted  for  educational  purposes 
shall  be  disposed  of  only  at  public  sale,  and  at  a  price  not  less  than 
ten  dollars  per  acre,  the  proceeds  to  constitute  a  permanent  school 
fund,  the  interest  of  which  only  shall  be  expended  in  the  support 
of  said  schools.  But  said  lands  may,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
legislatures  shall  prescribe,  be  leased  for  periods  of  not  more  than 
five  years,  in  quantities  not  exceeding  one  section  to  any  one  per- 
son or  company ;  and  such  land  shall  not  be  subject  to  pre-emp- 
tion, homestead  entry,  or  any  other  entry  under  the  land  laws  of 
the  United  States,  whether  surveyed  or  unsurveyed,  but  shall  be 
reserved  for  school  purposes  only. 

Sec.  14.  The  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  provided  for  in 
this  act  shall  forever  remain  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
said  States,  respectively,  and  no  part  of  the  proceeds  arising  from 
the  sale  or  disposal  of  any  lands  herein  granted  for  educational 
purposes  shall  be  used  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  or  denomi- 
national school,  college,  or  university. 

The  Enabling  Acts  for  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  in  1890,  followed 
practically  the  same  lines,  as  did  the  one  for  Utah,  in  1894, 
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except  that  the  grants  to  Utah  were  larger.  In  the  Enabling 
Acts  for  Oklahoma  in  1906,  and  for  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
in  1911,  still  further  safeguards  were  inserted  and  larger  grants 
made.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  following  reproduction 
of  the  educational  sections  of  the  Oklahoma  Enabling  Act. 

[U.  S.  StattUes  at  Large,  Vol.  34,  p.  270.] 

AN  ACT  To  enable  the  people  of  Oklahoma  and  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government  and  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  an  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  Stales.  Ap- 
proved, June  16,  1906. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled j  That  .  .  . 

Sec.  3.  Fifth.  That  provisions  shall  be  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  schools,  which 
shall  be  open  to  all  of  the  children  of  said  State  and  free  from 
sectarian  control ;  and  said  schools  shall  always  be  conducted  in 
English :  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  preclude  the  teach- 
ing of  other  languages  in  said  public  schools  :  And  provided  further , 
That  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  children.  .  .  . 

Sec.  7.  That  upon  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union 
sections  numbered  sixteen  and  thirty-six,  in  every  township  in 
Oklahoma  Territory,  and  all  indemnity  lands  heretofore  selected 
in  lieu  thereof,  arc  hereby  granted  to  the  State  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  common  schools  :  Provided,  That  sections  sixteen  and 
thirty-six  embraced  in  permanent  reservations  for  national  purposes 
shall  not  at  any  time  be  subject  to  the  grant  nor  the  indemnity 
provisions  of  this  Act,  nor  shall  any  lands  embraced  in  Indian, 
military,  or  other  reservations  of  any  character,  nor  shall  land 
owned  by  Indian  tribes  or  individual  members  of  any  tribe  be  sub- 
jected to  the  grants  or  to  the  indemnity  provisions  of  this  Act 
until  the  reservations  shall  have  been  extinguished  and  such  lands 
be  restored  to  and  become  a  part  of  the  public  domain :  Provided, 
that  there  is  sufficient  untaken  public  land  within  said  State  to 
cover  this  grant :  And  provided,  That  in  case  any  of  the  lands 
herein  granted  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma  have  heretofore  been 
confirmed  to  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  for  the  purposes  specified 
in  this  Act,  the  amount  so  confirmed  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
quantity  specified  in  this  Act. 

There  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  five  million  dollars  for 
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the  use  and  benefit  of  the  common  schools  of  said  State  in  lieu 
of  sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six,  and  other  lands  of  the  Indian 
Territory.  Said  appropriation  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  at  such  time  and  to  such  person  or  persons  as 
may  be  authorized  by  said  State  to  receive  the  same  under  laws  to 
be  enacted  by  said  State,  and  until  said  State  shall  enact  such 
law  said  appropriation  shall  not  be  paid,  but  said  State  shall 
be  allowed  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  three  per  centum  per 
annum,  which  shall  be  paid  to  said  State  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  its  public  schools.  Said  appropriation  of  five  million  dollars 
shall  be  held  and  invested  by  said  State,  in  trust,  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  said  schools,  and  the  interest  thereon  shall  be  used  exclu- 
sively in  the  support  and  maintenance  of  said  schook :  Provided, 
That  *  ♦  ♦  [provision  whereby  the  United  States  retains  control 
of  the  Sulphur  Springs  reservations]. 

Sec.  8.  That  section  thirteen  in  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  the 
Tonkawa  Indian  Reservation,  and  the  Pawnee  Indian  Reservation, 
reserved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  proclamation 
issued  August  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  open- 
ing to  settlement  the  said  lands,  and  by  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Congress 
since  said  date,  and  section  thirteen  in  all  other  lands  which  have 
been  or  may  be  opened  to  settlement  in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma, 
and  all  lands  heretofore  settled  in  lieu  thereof,  is  hereby  reserved 
and  granted  to  said  State,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  and  the  University  Preparatory  School,  one-third ;  of 
the  normal  schools  now  established  or  hereafter  to  be  established, 
one-third ;  and  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  the 
Colored  Agricultural  Normal  University,  one-third.  The  said  lands 
or  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  divided  between  the  institutions 
as  the  legislature  may  prescribe :  Provided,  That  the  said  lands  so 
reserved  or  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof  shall  be  safely  kept  or 
invested  and  held  by  said  State,  and  the  income  thereof,  interest, 
rentals,  or  otherwise,  only  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  benefit 
of  said  educational  institutions.  Such  educational  institutions 
shall  remain  under  the  exclusive  control  of  said  State,  and  no 
part  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any  lands 
herein  granted  for  educational  purposes,  or  the  income  or  rentals 
thereof,  shall  be  used  for  the  support  of  any  religious  or  sectarian 
school,  college,  or  university. 

That  section  thirty-three,  and  all  lands  selected  in  lieu  thereof, 
heretofore  reserved  under  said  proclamation  and  Acts  for  charitable 
and  p>enal  institutions  and  public  buildings,  shall  be  appropriated 
and  disposed  of  as  the  legislature  of  said  State  may  prescribe. 

Where  any  part  of  the  lands  granted  by  this  Act  to  the  State 
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of  Oklahoma  are  valuable  for  minerals,  which  terms  shall  also  in- 
clude gas  and  oil,  such  lands  shall  not  be  sold  by  the  said  State 
prior  to  January  first,  1915;  but  the  same  may  be  leased  for  pe- 
riods not  exceeding  five  years  by  the  State  oflBcers  duly  authorized 
for  that  purpose,  such  leasing  to  be  made  by  public  competition 
after  not  less  than  thirty  days  advertisement  in  the  manner  to  be 
prescribed  by  law,  and  all  such  leasing  shall  be  done  under  sealed 
bids  and  awarded  to  the  highest  responsible  bidder.  The  leasing 
shall  require  and  the  advertisement  shall  specify  in  each  case  a 
fixed  royalty  to  be  paid  by  the  successful  bidder,  in  addition  to 
any  bonus  offered  for  the  lease,  and  all  proceeds  from  leases  shall 
be  covered  into  the  fund  to  which  they  shall  properly  belong,  and 
no  transfer  or  assignment  of  any  lease  shall  be  valid  or  confer 
any  right  in  the  assignee  without  the  consent  of  the  proper  State 
authorities  in  writing :  Promded  however.  That  agricultural  lessees 
in  possession  of  such  lands  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  mining  lessees 
for  all  damage  done  to  said  agricultural  lessees'  interest  therein 
by  reason  of  such  mining  operations.  The  legislature  of  the  State 
may  prescribe  additional  legislation  governing  such  leases  not  in 
conflict  herewith. 

Sec.  9.  That  said  sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six,  and  lands 
taken  in  lieu  thereof,  herein  granted  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  may  be  appraised  and  sold  at  public  sale  in  one-hundred 
and  sixty  acre  tracts  or  less,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  legislature  of  the  said  State  may  prescribe,  preference  right 
to  purchase  at  the  highest  bid  being  given  to  the  lessee  at  the 
time  of  such  sale,  the  proceeds  to  constitute  a  permanent  school 
fund,  the  interest  of  which  only  shall  be  expended  in  the  support 
of  such  schools.  But  said  lands  may,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
legislature  may  prescribe,  be  leased  for  periods  not  to  exceed  ten 
years ;  and  such  lands  shall  not  be  subject  to  homestead  entry  or 
any  other  entry  under  the  land  laws  of  the  United  States,  whether 
surveyed  or  unsurveyed,  but  shall  be  reserved  for  school  purposes 
only. 

Sec.  10.  That  said  sections  thirteen  and  thirty-three,  aforesaid, 
may  be  appraised  and  sold  at  public  sale,  in  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acre  tracts  or  less,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  legis- 
lature of  said  State  may  prescribe,  preference  right  to  purchase 
at  the  highest  bid  being  given  to  the  lessee  at  the  time  of  such  sale, 
but  said  lands  may  be  leased  for  periods  of  not  more  than  five  years, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  legislature  shall  prescribe, 
and  until  such  time  as  the  legislature  shall  prescribe  such  rules 
these  and  other  lands  granted  to  the  State  shall  be  leased  under 
existing  rules  and  regulations,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  ko^si^b- 
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stead  entry  or  any  other  entry  under  the  land  laws  of  the  United 
States,  whether  surveyed  or  unsurveyed,  but  shall  be  reserved  for 
designated  purposes  only,  and  until  such  time  as  the  legislature 
shall  prescribe  as  aforesaid  such  lands  shall  be  leased  under  existing 
rules :  Provided,  That  before  any  of  the  said  lands  shall  be  sold, 
as  provided  in  sections  nine  and  ten  of  this  Act,  the  said  lands 
and  the  improvements  thereon  shall  be  appraised  by  three  disin- 
terested appraisers,  who  shall  be  non-residents  of  the  county  where- 
in the  land  is  situated,  to  be  designated  as  the  legislature  of  said 
State  shall  prescribe,  and  the  said  appraisers  shall  make  a  true 
appraisement  of  said  lands  at  the  actual  cash  value  thereof,  ex- 
clusive of  improvements,  and  shall  separately  appraise  all  improve- 
ments thereon  at  their  fair  and  reasonable  value,  and  in  case  the 
leaseholder  does  not  become  the  purchaser,  the  purchaser  at  said 
sale  shall,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  legislature  may 
prescribe,  pay  to  or  for  the  leaseholder  the  appraised  value  of  said 
improvements,  and  to  the  State  the  amount  bid  for  the  said  lands, 
exclusive  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  improvements ;  and  at 
said  sale  no  bid  for  any  tract  at  less  than  the  appraisement  thereof 
shall  be  accepted. 

Sec.  11.  That  an  amount  equal  to  five  per  centum  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  public  lands  lying  within  said  State  shall 
be  paid  to  the  said  State,  to  be  used  as  a  permanent  fund,  the 
interest  only  of  which  shall  be  expended  for  the  support  of  the  com- 
mon schools  within  said  State. 

Sec.  12.  That  in  lieu  of  the  grant  of  land  for  purposes  of  in- 
ternal improvement  made  to  new  States  by  the  eighth  section  of 
the  Act  of  September  fourth,  1841,  which  section  is  hereby  re- 
pealed as  to  said  State,  and  in  lieu  of  any  claim  or  demand  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  under  the  Act  of  September  twenty-eighth, 
1850,  and  Sec.  2479  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  making  a  grant  of 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  which  grant  is  hereby  declared 
not  to  extend  to  said  State  of  Oklahoma,  the  following  grant  of 
land  is  hereby  made  to  said  State  from  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  within  said  State,  for  the  purposes  indicated,  namely:  For 
the  benefit  of  the  Oklahoma  University,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  acres;  for  the  benefit  of  the  University  Preparatory 
School,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres ;  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  acres;  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colored  Agricultural  and 
Normal  University,  one  hundred  thousand  acres ;  for  the  benefit 
of  normal  schools,  now  established  or  hereafter  to  l)e  established, 
three  hundred  thousand  acres.  The  lands  granterl  by  this  section 
shall  be  selected  by  the  board  for  the  leasing  school  lands  of  the 
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Territory  of  Oklahoma  immediately  upon  the  approval  of  this 
Act.  Said  selections  as  soon  as  made  shall  be  certified  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  lands  so  selected  shall  be  there- 
upon withdrawn  from  homestead  entry. 

III.     Value  of  the  Grants  for  Common  Schools 

As  nearly  as  can  be  determined  and  estimated  the  value  of 
these  grants  made  for  common  schools  is  about  as  follows : 

1.  States  admitted  before  1825.  — All  received  but  one  sec- 
tion of  land.  The  five  per  cent  fund  used  everywhere  for  internal 
improvements,  except  in  Illinois.  Land  sold  at  low  prices,  with 
some  large  losses.  No  state  with  a  large  actual  fund,  and  in  no 
state  have  the  national  grants  produced  over  eight  millions  of 
dollars  for  education. 

/.  Tennessee,  —  Admitted  in  1796.  By  the  act  of  1806  (p.  26) 
one  section  to  be  reserved  for  schools  in  about  two-thirds  of  state. 
Often  no  reservation  made,  and  where  made  lands  frequently 
sold  for  from  one  to  twelve  and  a  half  cents  an  acre.  Proceeds 
used  to  start  a  school  fund,  though  little  was  produced.  In 
1836  the  Surplus  Revenue  deposit  of  $1,433,757.58  invested  in 
State  Bank  stock,  the  bank  to  pay  $100,000  annually  for  schools 
and  $18,000  for  academies.  By  1866  bank  insolvent,  and  in  1873 
the  debt  to  the  School  Fund,  for  all,  recognized  at  $1,500,000,  on 
which  the  state  now  pays  six  per  cent  interest  from  the  proceeds 
of  taxes. 

2.  Ohio,  —  Admitted  in  1802.  Received  the  16th  section  for 
schools,  in  all  704,488  acres.  Permission  to  sell  same  granted 
in  1826.  Also  received  24,216  acres  of  saline  lands,  which  pro- 
duced $41,024  for  the  school  fund.  In  1850  received  25,640  acres 
of  swamp  lands,  which  were  also  added  to  the  school  fund.  Land 
sold  early,  much  of  it  at  low  prices.  In  1836  state  received  $2,007,- 
260.36  of  Surplus  Revenue,  about  half  of  which  was  added  to  the 
school  fund.  In  1912  the  total  school  fund  accumulated  from 
all  these  sources,  plus  a  few  additions,  was  $2,610,245,  while  unsold 
lands  were  valued  at  $258,346. 

3.  Louisiana,  —  Admitted  in  1812.  Some  years  later  granted 
the  16th  section  for  schools  in  all  unsold  regions  (about  ninety- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  state),  a  total  of  786,044  acres.  Permission 
to  sell  same  granted  in  1843.  Much  land  of  little  value,  and 
much  still  on  hand.  By  1859  the  fund  from  land  sales  was  $899,- 
500.     In  1872  the  legislature  appropriated  the  fund  and  spent  it. 
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In  1874  the  state's  debt  to  the  school  fund  recognized  at  $1,130,- 
867.51,  and  mterest  on  this  at  four  per  cent  paid  now  from  state 
taxes.  In  1876  the  interest  on  the  spent  Surplus  Revenue  of  1837, 
amounting  to  $447,919.14  also  put  into  the  school  fund,  and  this 
also  IS  paid  from  taxation. 

4.  Indiana.  —  Admitted  in  1816.  Received  the  16th  section 
for  schools,  a  total  of  650,317  acres.  Permission  to  sell  granted  in 
1828,  by  township  vote.  All  sold  but  864  acres,  producing  a 
fund  of  $2,475,856.83,  thus  averaging  about  $3.75  for  each  acre 
of  land.  The  state  also  received  28,829  acres  of  saline  lands, 
which  produced  $48,943.13,  and  this  was  added  to  the  school  fund. 
The  state  also  received  1,257,588  acres  of  swamp  land,  the  net 
proceeds  of  which  were  to  go  into  the  school  fund,  but  how  much 
came  from  this  source  is  not  shown,  though  it  is  known  that  the 
amount  was  quite  small.  In  1836  received  $860,254.44  of  Surplus 
Revenue,  which  in  1851  was  added  to  the  school  fund.  Certain 
small  annual  additions  have  been  made  to  the  fund  since  1851, 
and  the  total  fund  is  now  nearly  eleven  and  a  half  million  dollars, 
about  half  of  which  probably  came  from  the  national  grants. 

5.  Mississippi,  —  Admitted  in  1817.  Received  the  16th  sec- 
tion for  schools,  a  total  of  837,584  acres.  Permission  granted  by 
Congress  to  lease  for  99  years.  Much  mismanagement  and  loss. 
Swamp  lands  added  to  school  fund  after  1868,  and  five  per  cent 
fund  after  1882.  Amount  received  from  swamp  lands  unknown. 
Five  per  cent  fund  has  since  produced  only  about  $75,000,  as 
nearly  all  public  land  has  been  sold.  All  si>ent;  present  fund 
recognized  as  $816,615,  on  which  the  state  pays  interest. 

6.  Illinois.  —  Admitted  in  1818.  Received  the  16th  section 
for  schools,  a  total  of  985,066  acres.  Permission  to  sell  granted 
in  1843.  All  sold  but  6,639  acres,  but  these  are  estimated  as  worth 
$12,598,670.  The  most  valuable  of  these  lands  are  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  business  district  of  Chicago,  and  belong  to  the 
City  of  Chicago  rather  than  to  the  state.  The  state  also  received 
about  four  million  acres  of  swamp  lands,  and  all  expended  balances 
from  these,  after  paying  for  drainage,  was  to  go  to  the  school 
fund.  By  1885  it  was  estimated  that  the  swamp  lands  had  pro- 
duced $600,000  for  education.  This  would  leave  about  six  million 
dollars  in  the  township  fund,  presumably  derived  from  the  sale 
of  school  lands,  or  an  average  of  about  six  dollars  per  acre.  The 
three  per  cent  fund  for  schools  has  produced  $613,362.96,  one- 
sixth  of  which  ($156,613.32)  has  been  used  as  an  endowment 
for  normal  schools.  Theoretically  $335,592.32  of  the  Surplus 
Revenue  was  added  to  the  school  fund,  and  on  this  the  state  pays 
interest  at  six  per  cent,  by  taxation.  Total  common  school  fund, 
in  1912,  coimting  all  unsold  lands,  $19,168,579. 
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7.  Alabama,  —  Admitted  in  1819.  Granted  the  16th  section 
for  schools,  a  total  of  902,774  acres.  Permission  to  sell  granted 
in  1827.  In  1848  the  500,000  acre  grant  added  to  school  fund  by 
permission  of  Congress.  By  1855  $1,244,793.36  had  been  accumu- 
lated from  land  sales.  About  250,000  acres  still  on  hand,  esti- 
mated as  worth  $12  per  acre.  In  1876  the  spent  Surplus  Rev- 
enue fund  of  $669,088.95  included  in  name  in  the  school  fund,  and 
interest  at  four  per  cent  by  taxation  paid  by  the  state.  Present 
fund,  including  Surplus  Revenue  and  minor  additions  within  recent 
years,  $2,135,313. 

8.  Missouri,  —  Admitted  in  1821.  Received  the  16th  section, 
in  all  1,199,139  acres.  The  township  fund  from  sale  of  these  lands 
now  $2,445,169,  an  average  of  a  little  over  two  dollars  per  acre. 
State  also  received  46,080  acres  of  saline  lands,  which  were  put 
into  state  school  fimd.  This  state  fund  was  further  increased  in 
1837  by  the  addition  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  fund,  $383,335.30, 
and  by  $132,000  from  sale  of  state  tobacco  warehouse  in  1865. 
The  state  fund  has  had  some  other  additions,  and  now  stands  at 
$3459,281.  The  state  also  received  3,370,840  acres  of  swamp 
lands,  which  were  put  into  a  series  of  county  school  funds.  These, 
increased  by  the  sale  of  estrays,  and  by  fines  and  forfeitures,  now 
total  $5,618,630.  The  various  common  school  funds  of  the  state 
have  profited,  probably,  between  six  and  seven  millions  of  dollars 
from  the  national  grants. 

II.  States  admitted  after  1825  and  before  1850.  —  All 
received  but  one  section  of  land.  Five  per  cent  fund  and  500,000 
acres  of  land  used  by  many  for  education.  All  have  small  per- 
manent funds,  though,  except  Texas.  Much  mismanagement 
and  waste  has  characterized  the  management  of  the  lands,  and  in 
some  states  the  fund  has  been  borrowed  by  the  state  and  spent, 
leaving  only  a  "perpetual  obligation"  upon  which  the  state  pays 
interest  by  means  of  taxation. 

1.  Arkansas,  —  Admitted  in  1836.  Received  the  16th  section 
for  schools,  a  total  of  886,460  acres.  Permission  to  sell  granted  in 
1843.  In  1844  Congress  granted  permission  to  add  the  two  town- 
ships of  university  land  (46,080  acres)  to  the  common  school  fund. 
The  two  townships  of  saline  lands  also  so  added,  making  a  total 
of  978,620  acres.  One-fifth  sold  before  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
whole  proceeds  lost  in  the  struggle.  Debt  never  capitalised. 
Since  the  War  a  new  fund  of  $1,134,500  built  up. 

2,  Michigan.  —  Admitted  in  1837.  Granted  the  16th  section 
for  schools,  a  total  of  1,067,397  acres.    By  1910  the  fund  from  the 
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sale  of  these  lands  amounted  to  $4,3453^0,  with  a  few  acres  still 
unsold,  an  average  of  a  little  over  four  dollars  per  acre.  In  1850 
and  1857  the  state  received  5,838,775  acres  of  swamp  land,  all 
but  6,961  acres  of  which  was  put  into  the  school  fund.  This  has 
so  far  produced  $972,606  for  the  school  fund,  and  $42,397  for  the 
agricultural  college.  Both  of  these  funds  were  spent  by  the  state, 
and  exist  to-day  as  obligations,  the  state  paying  interest  at  seven 
per  cent  on  the  16th  section  fund,  and  at  five  per  cent  on  the  swamp 
land  fund.  The  state  also  received  two  townships  of  saline  lands 
(46,080  acres).  Of  this  16,000  acres  was  used  to  start  a  normal 
school  fund,  which  has  since  produced  about  $70,000  of  endow- 
ment, and  the  remainder  was  put  into  an  agricultural  college  fund. 
The  national  endowment  for  schools  produced  about  five  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars  for  the  school  fund. 

3.  Fhrida,  —  Admitted  in  1845.  Received  the  16th  section 
lands  for  schools,  a  total  of  908,503  acres.  The  500,000  acres  of 
land  granted  by  the  law  of  1841  was  also  put  into  the  school  fund. 
All  the  fund  built  up  before  the  War  was  lost  in  that  struggle. 
The  five  per  cent  fund  was  also  put  into  the  school  fund,  and  had 
produced  $130,141  by  1910.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres 
are  still  on  hand,  much  of  it  of  little  value.  A  new  fimd  of  $1,415,- 
155  has  been  built  up  since  the  War,  though  only  in  part  from  the 
sales  of  land. 

4'  Texas,  —  Admitted  to  the  Union  by  annexation  in  1845.  No 
lands  were  granted  it  by  Congress,  but  as  early  as  1839  the  state 
itself  had  set  aside  school  lands,  three  leagues  of  land  to  a  county. 
In  1866  all  alternate  sections  along  railway  grants  were  devoted 
to  schools,  and  in  1869  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  all  public  lands 
were  put  into  the  school  fund.  The  present  school  fund  is  approxi- 
mately $65,000,000,  with  additional  county  funds  of  over  $1 1,000,- 
000.  There  are  also  about  four  millions  of  acres  of  unsold  lands, 
estimated  as  worth  $1.50  each  now.  Texas  will  probably  in  time 
have  a  school  fund  of  nearly  $100,000,000,  built  up  by  itself  from 
its  own  lands. 

6.  Iowa,  —  Admitted  in  1846.  Received  the  16th  section  for 
schools,  a  total  of  905,144  acres.  The  grant  of  500,000  acres  of 
land  to  new  states,  the  five  per  cent  fund,  and  the  saline  lands  were 
all  put  into  the  school  fund,  a  total  of  1,451,224  acres.  The  five 
per  cent  grant  produced  $633,638  for  schools.  All  school  lands 
have  been  sold,  except  200  acres,  and  the  school  fund,  with  certain 
additions  from  other  sources,  now  amounts  to  $4,799,722.  The 
school  lands  probably  sold  for  an  average  of  not  over  two  dollars 
per  acre. 

6.  Wisconsin.  —  Admitted  in   1848.     Received  the   16th  sec- 
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tion  for  schools,  a  total  of  958,649  acres.  The  500,000  acres  of 
land  to  new  states  was  also  added  to  the  school  fund,  as  was  the 
five  per  cent  fund.  This  latter  had  produced  $586,046  up  to  1910. 
The  lands  have  all  been  sold,  but  produced  little,  due  to  gross 
mismanagement.  The  total  fund  at  present  is  only  $3,926,226. 
The  school  lands  probably  averaged  little  over  $1.25  per  acre. 
The  46,080  acres  of  saline  lands  were  given  to  the  university,  and 
produced  about  $150,000.  The  two  townships  of  university 
lands  produced  about  the  same  amount.  The  state  also  received 
3,071,458  acres  of  swamp  land,  half  of  which  was  given  to  found 
a  normal  school  fund.  This  is  now  about  two  millions  of  dollars, 
which  means  about  the  same  average  sale  price. 

III.  States  admitted  from  1850  to  1880.  —  All  of  these 
states  received  two  sections  for  schools,  and  nearly  all  added  the 
five  per  cent  fund  and  the  500,000  acres  of  land  to  the  school 
fund.  Much  greater  care  of  the  school  lands  now  characterizes 
the  action  of  the  state,  and  for  the  first  time  we  meet  a  group  hav- 
ing large  and  growing  school  funds. 

1,  California,  —  Admitted  in  1850.  The  first  state  to  receive 
the  16th  and  36th  sections  for  schools.  The  500,000  acres  of  land 
given  to  new  states  was  also  added  to  the  school  fund,  as  was  the 
five  per  cent  fund.  The  total  grant  for  schools,  including  the 
new  state  lands  grant,  was  7,219,324  acres.  The  state  still  has 
much  land  unsold.  Up  to  1909  the  sale  price  was  $1.25  per  acre, 
but  since  then  sold  by  auction,  and  the  price  has  averaged  about 
$7  per  acre.  The  five  per  cent  fund  had  produced  $1,032,896  by 
1910,  and  produced  $17,754  that  year.  By  1876  the  school  lands 
had  produced  a  fund  of  but  $1,737,500.  The  total  school  fund 
now  is  about  six  millions,  about  two-thirds  of  which  has  come 
from  the  sale  of  school  lands.  The  fund  probably  will  reach  about 
$10,000,000,  not  counting  additions  made  from  other  sources. 
With  better  management  it  should  have  been  three  times  this 
amount. 

2.  Minnesota,  —  Admitted  in  1858.  Received  the  16th  and 
36th  sections  for  schools,  a  total  of  2,969,990  acres.  The  swamp 
land  grant  of  2,271,967  acres  was  devoted,  one-half  to  the  school 
fund,  and  one-half  to  a  fund  for  charitable  and  reformatory  in- 
stitutions. The  land  sales  have  brought  in  over  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  The  permanent  fund  is  now  about  $22,000,000,  and 
increasing  a  million  a  year  from  sales  of  land  and  timber,  mineral 
leases,  and  iron  royalties.  The  minimum  sale  price  was  fixed  at 
$5  per  acre  in  1861,  and  present  sales  are  much  above  this  price. 
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Much  of  the  land  is  underlaid  with  rich  iron  ore,  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  in  time  a  fund  of  $100,000,000  will  be  produced 
from  these  grants. 

5.  Oregon.  —  Admitted  in  1859.  Received  the  16th  and  36th 
sections  for  schools,  a  total  of  3,329,706  acres.  The  grant  of  500,- 
000  acres  to  new  states,  and  the  five  per  cent  fund,  were  also  added 
to  the  common  school  fund,  as  were  a  part  of  the  swamp  lands. 
The  five  per  cent  fund  had  produced  $675,370  by  1910,  and  $41,  H5 
was  added  in  that  year.  The  fund  at  present  is  $6,211,805  and 
with  about  500,000  acres  of  unsold  land  under  lease.  Probably 
nearly  five  millions  of  this  has  come  from  the  sale  of  school  lands, 
and  probably  a  fund  of  nine  to  ten  millions  may  be  produced  as 
a  result  of  the  Congressional  grants  for  schools. 

4*  Kansas.  —  Admitted  in  1861.  Received  the  16th  and  36th 
sections,  a  total  of  2,801,306  acres.  The  500,000  acre  grant  to 
new  states  was  also  added  to  the  school  fund  by  the  constitution 
of  1859,  but  the  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction  says  that  it 
was  never  put  there.  The  saline  grant  was  used  largely  for  a 
normal  school  fund. 

The  school  lands  have  all  been  sold,  and  the  present  state  school 
fund  is  $9,100,000.  The  five  per  cent  fund  was  also  devoted  to 
schools,  and  had  produced  $1,112,246  by  1910.  The  lands  prob- 
ably averaged  about  $2.50  per  acre. 

6.  Nevada.  —  Admitted  in  1864.  Received  the  16th  and  36th 
sections,  but  in  1880,  after  a  few  acres  had  been  sold,  the  state  ex- 
changed all  remaining  lands  with  the  National  Government  for 
2,000,000  acres,  to  be  located  by  the  state.  The  500,000  acres 
of  land  granted  to  new  states,  and  the  five  per  cent  fund,  at  first 
granted  for  internal  improvements,  were  later  put  into  the  school 
fund  by  consent  of  Congress.  The  five  per  cent  fund  had  pro- 
duced but  $23,324  by  1910.  The  total  school  fund  is  only  about 
$600,000  at  present.  Much  of  the  school  land  is  still  on  hand. 
Eventually,  a  fund  of  possibly  two  to  three  millions  may  be  pro- 
duced from  the  national  grants. 

6.  Nebraska.  —  Admitted  in  1867.  Received  the  16th  and  36th 
sections,  a  total  of  2,702,044  acres.  The  500,000  acre  grant  to 
new  states  and  the  five  per  cent  fund  were  also  added  to  the  school 
fund.  In  1867  a  minimum  price  of  $7  per  acre  was  fixed,  and 
in  1875  this  was  raised  to  appraised  value.  About  half  of  the 
school  lands  have  been  sold,  and  a  fund  of  about  eight  millions 
has  been  produced;  1,681,678  acres  are  now  under  lease,  and 
estimated  as  worth  ten  dollars  an  acre,  but  probably  will  sell 
for  more.  A  fund  of  $25,000,000  from  the  government  grants 
for  schools  seems  assured  for  the  state.  The  five  per  cent  fund 
had  produced  $540,377  by  1910,  and  is  still  increasing  slowly. 
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7.  Colorado.  —  Admitted  in  1876.  Received  the  16th  and  36th 
sections,  a  total  of  3,715,555  acres.  A  minimum  price  of  $2.50 
per  acre  was  fixed  by  Congress,  and  raised  to  $3.50  by  the  state 
in  1887.  By  1908  only  187,402  acres  had  been  sold,  and  three- 
fourtha  of  the  remainder  was  under  lease.  There  were,  at  last 
reports,  2,553,598  acres  under  lease,  estimated  as  worth  $10 
per  acre,  and  811,008  acres  not  imder  lease.  The  five  per  cent  fund 
was  also  added  to  the  school  fund. 

The  present  state  fund  consists  of  $1,601,907  in  actual  funds, 
and  a  debt  of  the  state  to  the  fund  of  $1,225,975,  making  a  total  of 
$2,827,882.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  a  fund  of  $30,000,000 
will  be  produced,  in  time,  from  the  national  grants. 

IV.  States  admitted  since  1880.  —  All  received  two  sections 
and  the  five  per  cent  fund  for  schools,  while  three  states  received 
four  sections.  These  grants  will  be  further  increased  as  the  title 
to  Indian  reservations  is  extinguished.  It  is  in  this  group  of  states 
that  the  largest  schools  funds  may  be  expected. 

1.  North  Dakota.  —  Admitted  in  1889.  Received  the  16th 
and  36th  sections  for  schools,  a  total  of  2,542,940  acres,  with  a 
minimum  sale  price  of  $10  per  acre  fixed  by  Congress.  About 
two-fifths  of  the  land  has  been  sold,  at  an  average  of  about  $16 
per  acre,  though  recent  sales  have  been  much  higher.  The  five 
per  cent  fund  was  also  added  to  the  school  fund,  and  had  produced 
$433,905  by  1910,  and  is  increasing  rapidly.  The  increase  for 
1909-10  was  $55,167.  The  present  school  fund  is  $15,351,441, 
and  is  increasing  rapidly.  Tlie  1,572,915  acres  still  on  hand  are 
estimated  as  worth  about  $22,000,000.  Probably  a  fund  of  $50,- 
000,000  will  in  time  be  produced  from  the  government  grants  for 
common  schools. 

£.  Sovih  Dakota.  —  kdmitted  in  1889.  Received  the  16th 
and  36th  sections  for  schools,  a  total  of  2,539,175  aci'es.  Mini- 
mum sale  price  fixed  at  $10  per  acre  by  Congress.  About  one- 
fifth  of  the  land  has  been  sold,  and  a  fund  of  $8,357,817  has  been 
built  up.  The  five  per  cent  fund  for  schools  had  produced  $178,- 
438  by  1910,  and  increased  $40,667  during  the  year  1909-10. 
The  unsold  lands  (2,075,168  acres)  are  estimated  as  worth  $20  an 
acre.  Probably  a  fund  of  $60,000,000  will  be  produced  from  the 
government  grants  for  common  schools. 

S.  Moniana.  —  Admitted  in  1889.  Received  the  16th  and 
36th  sections  for  schools,  a  total  of  5,112,035  acres.  Minimum 
sale  price  fixed  at  $10  per  acre  by  Congress.  In  1908  two  million 
acres  had  not  as  yet  been  surveyed,  and  only  one  and  a  half  mil- 
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Hon  acres  were  under  lease.  The  permanent  fund  is  now  about  six 
millions  of  dollars,  with  but  a  small  part  of  the  lands  sold.  The 
five  per  cent  fund  is  also  for  schools,  and  this  had  produced  $300«- 
651  by  1910,  and  is  increasing  about  $25,000  per  year  at  present. 
The  future  of  the  fund  is  problematical,  but  it  should  produce  sixty 
to  seventy-five  millions,  and  may  produce  one  hundred  millions 
under  wise  management. 

4.  Washington,  —  Admitted  in  1889.  Received  the  16th  and 
36th  sections  for  schools,  a  total  of  2,488,675  acres.  Minimum 
sale  price  fixed  at  $10  per  acre  by  Congress.  The  five  per  cent 
fund,  given  for  schools,  had  produced  $367,700  by  1910,  and  is 
increasing.  A  state  school  fund  of  over  eight  millions  has  been 
built  up  so  far  from  a  sale  of  about  one-eighth  of.  the  land.  This 
is  at  an  average  of  about  three  times  the  minimum  sale  price. 
The  2,055,073  acres  remaining  unsold  are  estimated  as  worth  $20 
an  acre,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  a  school  fund  of  sixty 
to  seventy-five  millions  may  be  produced  from  the  national  grants 
for  schools,  if  the  lands  are  wisely  managed. 

5.  Idaho.  —  Admitted  in  1890.  Received  the  16th  and  36th 
sections  for  schools,  a  total  of  3,068,231  acres.  Minimum  price 
fixed  by  Congress  at  $10  per  acre.  Sales  so  far  have  averaged 
twice  this  price.  A  fund  of  about  three  and  a  half  million  dollars 
has  been  built  up  so  far  from  the  sales  of  only  a  small  part  of  the 
land,  there  still  being  2,811,596  acres  of  unsold  land.  The  five 
per  cent  fund,  given  for  schools,  had  produced  $206,723  by  1910, 
and  is  an  increasing  fund.  It  seems  probable  that  the  state  may 
realize  a  fund  of  from  forty  to  fifty  millions  from  the  national 
grants  for  schools. 

6.  Wyoming,  —  Admitted  in  1890.  Received  the  16th  and 
36th  sections  for  schools,  a  total  of  3,480,281  acres.  Minimum 
sale  price  fixed  by  Congress  at  $10  per  acre.  The  five  per  cent 
fund  was  also  given  for  schools,  and  had  produced  $160,185  by 
1910.  By  1908  only  22,271  acres  had  been  sold.  The  status  of 
the  fund  in  1912  was  stated  as  follows : 

Permanent  state  fund  $    191,973 

3,758,010  acres  unsold,  estimated  as  worth         3,179,000 

$3^370;973 

What  the  fund  will  produce  in  time  is  problematical.  If  a  sale 
price  of  $10  per  acre  could  be  realized,  a  fund  of  $35,000,000 
should  be  produced  in  time.  If  only  $3  per  acre,  the  minimum 
price  fixed  for  Arizona,  a  fund  of  $12,000,000  should  be  produced 
in  time. 
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7.  Utah.  —  Admitted  in  1896.  Received  the  2d,  16th,  32d, 
and  36th  sections  for  schools.  No  minimum  sale  price  fixed,  as 
the  value  of  much  of  the  land  is  problematical.  The  total  grant 
was  6,007,226  acres.  The  five  per  cent  fund  was  also  given  for 
schools,  and  this  had  produced  $54,286  by  1910,  one-fifth  of  which 
was  received  that  year.  The  amount  produced  by  1912  was 
$1,173,975,  while  the  total  estimated  value  of  lands  and  fund  was 
$5,170,527.  If  the  minimum  sale  price  fixed  for  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  $3  per  acre,  could  be  realized,  a  fund  of  $20,000,000  should 
eventually  be  built  up  from  the  national  grants  for  common  schools. 

8,  Oklahoma.  —  Admitted  in  1907.  Received  the  16th  and 
36th  sections,  in  Oklahoma  proper,  for  common  schools,  a  total 
of  1,240,242  acres,  and  $5,000,000  in  lieu  of  grants  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  Minimum  sale  price  fixed  at  appraised  value.  The 
five  per  cent  fund  also  given  for  schools.  This  had  produced,  up 
to  1910,  $38,644,  the  amount  in  1909-10  being  $24,041.  The 
school  lands  were  estimated  as  worth  $20  per  acre,  and  probably 
will  average  higher.  If  properly  managed  a  fund  of  $30,000,000 
to  $40,000,000  should  be  produced  from  the  government  grants 
for  common  schools  alone. 

.9.  Arizona.  —  Admitted  in  1911.  Received  the  2d,  16th,  32d, 
and  36th  sections  for  common  schools.  Minimum  sale  price  fixed 
at  $3  per  acre  for  ordinary  lands,  and  $25  per  acre  for  irrigation 
lands.  Total  grant  for  common  schools,  8,100,694  acres.  The 
five  per  cent  fund  also  granted  for  common  schools.  One  million 
acres  granted  to  certain  counties  to  pay  off  certain  bonds,  and 
any  surplus  also  to  go  to  the  school  fund.  Value  of  the  lands  some- 
what uncertain,  but  a  fund  of  from  thirty  to  forty  millions  for 
schools  should  eventually  be  produced. 

10.  New  Mexico.  —  Admitted  in  1911.  Received  the  same 
grants  as  Arizona,  a  total  of  8,618,736  acres.  Minimum  sale  price 
fixed  at  $3  per  acre  in  western  New  Mexico,  $5  per  acre  in  eastern 
New  Mexico,  and  $25  per  acre  for  irrigated  lands.  A  fund  of 
from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  millions  should  eventually  be  pro- 
duced for  schools  from  these  grants. 

IV.    National  Aid  to  Higher  Education 

1.   Seminary  Township  Grants 

This  was  first  begun  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  relating  to 
the  sale  of  a  tract  of  land  to  the  Ohio  Company  and  confirmed 
to  the  state  of  Ohio  by  the  act  of  1803.    In  1806  Tennessee 
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BrATi 

a™»  r«-™ 

1S02 
1812 
1810 
1S17 
1818 

69,120 

Indiana 

lllinoi. 

46,080 
69,288 
69.120 
46.080 

Alabama 

Missouri 

Arkansas         

MJoliigau 

Florida 

1819 
1821 
1836 
ia37 
1845 

92,160  > 
46.080 
46,080  = 
46.080 
92,160 

1846 
1848 
1850 
1858 
1859 

46,080 

Wisconsin 

California 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

92,160 
52,480 
92,160 
46,080 

Kansas 

Nevada 

Nebraska 

Colorado        

1861 
1864 
1867 
1876 

46.080 
46,080 
46,080 
46.080 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Montana       

WashingUtn        

Idaho   

Wyoming 

18S9 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1890 

126,080 
126.080 
146,560 
46,080 
95,080 
46,080 

Utah 

Oklahoma 

New  Mexico 

Amooa 

1896 
1907 
1912 
1912 

256.080' 
635.514  * 
397.703 
396,080 

3,406,863 

1  Grant  doubled  b  ISM. 

'  Put  in  Conunou  School  Fund  in  1S44. 

■  Plus  alt  >alinp  liuida. 

*  Including  Section  13  In  each  township,  estimated  at  2! 
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was  granted  100,000  acres  of  land  for  two  colleges.    In  the  Ena- 
bling Act  for  Indiana,  in  1816,  the  following  clause  occurs : 

Sec.  6,  Fourth,  That  one  entire  township,  which  shall  be  desig- 
n»ced  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the 
one  heretofore  reserved  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  reserved  for  the 
use  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  vested  in  the  legislature  of  the 
said  State,  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  use  of  such  seminary  by 
the  said  legislature.  (Poore,  B.  P.,  Charters  and  ComtitiUions,  I, 
499.) 

All  states  have  since  received  two  townships  (46,080  acres) 
and  a  few  have  received  a  larger  amount. 

Beginning  with  1889  a  new  policy  was  adopted,  and  the  last 
ten  states  admitted  have  received  large  grants  for  higher  educa- 
tion. (See  Table  of  Specific  Grants,  page  62.)  In  the  case  of 
Oklahoma  (see  Enabling  Act,  Sec.  8)  one  section  of  land  was 
granted  for  the  aid  of  the  university,  normal  schools,  and 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  in  addition  to  other 
liberal  grants.  Most  of  the  new  states  have  also  received 
liberal  grants  of  land  for  the  aid  of  normal  schools,  and  for 
charitable,  penal,  and  reformatory  institutions.  (See  Table 
of  Specific  Grants.) 

2.    Proposition  to  grant  Land  for  Universities 

In  all  of  these  grants  the  old  original  states  of  course  did  not 
share,  and  propositions  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to 
grant  land  to  them  also  for  university  purposes,  but  these  met 
with  no  success  until  1862.  The  following  Report  reveals 
the  usual  objections  raised  against  such  proposals. 

Proposition  to  grant  One  Hundred  Thousand  Acres  of 
Land  to  Each  State  for  the  Endowment  of  a  Uni- 
versity 

Communicated  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  18,  1819. 

[American  State  Papers,  Public  Lands,  III,  p.  363.] 

Mr.  Poindexter,  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  to  whom 
was  referred  a  resolution  instructing  said  committee  to  inquire  into 
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the  expediency  of  appropriating  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land 
to  each  State,  for  the  endowment  of  a  university  in  each  State, 
reported : 

That  they  are  fully  impressed  with  the  propriety  and  impor- 
tance of  giving  every  encouragement  and  facility  to  the  promotion 
of  learning,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  over  the  United  States, 
which  can  be  done  without  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  system  of  policy  heretofore  adopted  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  general  welfare.  The  proposition  under  con- 
sideration is,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  expedient  to  authorize  a  grant 
of  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  to  each  State  in  the  Union, 
making  in  the  whole  two  million  three  himdred  thousand  acres, 
to  be  vested  in  bodies  corporate,  created  by  the  several  States 
having  the  care  and  management  of  their  respective  universities. 
Your  committee  have  no  specific  knowledge  of  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  this  appropriation,  in  reference  to  any  particular  State 
whose  resources  may  not  be  adequate  to  the  suppM>rt  of  literary 
institutions,  as  no  petitions  or  memorials  have  been  referred  to 
them  on  the  subject.  In  the  absence  of  these  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  the  internal  wealth  and  industry  of  the  pN>pulation,  compN>sing 
the  several  States,  have  been  found  sufficient  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  public  education  and  instruction,  so  far  as  they  have 
deemed  it  prudent  and  necessary  to  apply  the  means  they  possess 
to  those  objects.  But  if  the  aid  of  the  General  Government  should, 
at  any  time,  be  required  to  enable  a  particular  State,  or  every 
member  of  the  Union,  to  carry  into  effect  a  liberal  and  enlarged 
system  of  education,  suited  to  the  views,  capacities,  and  circum- 
stances, of  all  classes  of  society ;  and  if  it  should  be  thought  wise 
and  constitutional  to  extend  to  them  the  national  bounty,  the 
donation  of  extensive  tracts  of  lands  in  the  unappropriated  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  appears  to  your  committee  to  be  the 
most  exceptionable  form  in  which  the  requisite  assistance  could  be 
granted.  To  invest  twenty-three  corporations,  acting  under 
State  authority,  with  a  fee  simple  estate  in  two  million  three 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  to  be  located  in  the  Western  States 
and  Territories,  would  put  it  in  their  power  to  imp)ede  the  settle- 
ment of  that  section  of  the  Union  by  withholding  these  lands  from 
market ;  to  interfere  with  the  general  regulations  now  in  force 
for  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands ;  to  divide  settlements  which 
would  otherwise  be  contiguous;  and,  consequently,  to  lessen  the 
value  of  the  lands  offered  for  sale  by  the  United  States  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  these  large  grants,  which  may  remain  unoccupied  for 
any  length  of  time,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
to  which  the  donation  is  made.    Your  committee  are  of  opinion 
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that,  besides  these  strong  objections  to  the  donations  proposed 
in  the  resolutions  submitted  to  their  consideration,  it  does  not 
comport  with  sound  policy,  or  the  nature  of  our  republican  insti- 
tutions, to  grant  monopolies  of  large  and  extensive  tracts  of  the 
public  domain,  either  to  individuals  or  bodies  corporate.  The 
lands  of  the  United  States  ought,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  small  quantities  among  the  great  body  of  the  people 
for  agricultural  purposes ;  and  this  principle  ought  in  no  instance 
to  be  violated,  where  the  grantee  is  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  a  valuable  consideration  to  the  Government.  Your  committee 
are  sensible  that  it  may  be  found  necessary  and  useful,  for  the 
promotion  of  learning  in  this  growing  republic,  either  to  endow 
a  national  university,  or  to  extend  its  benevolence  in  a  reasonable 
and  proper  proportion  to  individual  States;  but,  in  either  case, 
they  are  of  opinion  that  the  requisite  aid  should  be  given  in  money 
and  not  in  the  mode  pointed  out  in  the  resolution  referred  to  them. 
They,  therefore,  recommend  the  following  resolution  to  the  House : 
Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  grant  to  each  State  one  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  land  for  the  endowment  of  a  university  in 
each  State. 

3.    The  Land-Grant  Colleges 

In  1850  the  legislature  of  Michigan  petitioned  Congress  for 
a  grant  of  350,000  acres  of  public  land  to  found  a  college  of 
agriculture,  and  for  the  next  twelve  years  this  matter  was  before 
Congress,  in  one  form  or  another,  and  from  time  to  time.  In 
1858  Michigan  repeated  its  petition.  In  1859  a  bill  was  passed, 
granting  20,000  acres  of  land  for  each  member  in  Congress  to 
each  state  for  the  purpose,  but  was  vetoed  by  President  Buchanan 
as  unconstitutional  and  bad  in  principle.  In  1862  a  similar 
bill,  granting  30,000  acres  instead  of  20,000,  was  passed  by 
Congress  and  approved  by  President  Lincoln.  The  policy 
thus  begun  has  been  extended,  from  time  to  time,  until  to-day 
national  aid  for  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts 
forms  an  important  and  very  significant  feature  of  the  relation 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  educational  work  of  the 
states. 

The  veto  of  President  Buchanan,  in  1859,  is  interesting,  as 
presenting  the  old  arguments  against  national  aid,  and  as  a 
prediction  of  evils  which  both  did  and  did  not  come  to  pass. 
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Veto  Message  of  the  1859  Bill 
[House  Misc,  Docs,,  2d  Sess.,  53d  Cong.,  Vol.  37,  Part  V,  p.  543.] 

WASfflNGTON  City,  February  24,   1859. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : 

I  return  with  my  objections  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  which  it  originated,  the  bill  entitled  ''  An  act  donating  public 
lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts/' 
presented  to  me  on  the  18th  instant. 

This  bill  makes  a  donation  to  the  several  States  of  20,000  acres 
of  the  public  lands  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  the 
present  Congress,  and  also  an  additional  donation  for  any  Repre- 
sentative to  which  any  State  may  be  entitled  under  the  census  of 
1860. 

According  to  a  report  from  the  Interior  Department,  based 
upon  the  present  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives,  the 
lands  given  to  the  States  amount  to  6,060,000  acres,  and  their 
value,  at  the  minimum  Government  price  of  $1.25  per  acre,  to 
$7,575,000.  .  .  . 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  my  objections  to  this  bill.  I  deem 
it  to  be  both  inexpedient  and  unconstitutional. 

1.  This  bill  has  been  passed  at  a  period  when  we  can  with  great 
difficulty  raise  sufficient  revenue  to  sustain  the  expenses  of  the 
Government.  Should  it  become  a  law  the  Treasury  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  our  income  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands,  which  for  the  next  fiscal  year  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $5,000,000. 

A  bare  statement  of  the  case  will  make  this  evident.  The  mini- 
mum price  at  which  we  disp>ose  of  our  lands  is  $1.25  p^er  acre.  At 
the  present  moment,  however,  the  price  has  been  reduced  to  those 
who  purchase  the  bounty  warrants  of  the  old  soldiers  to  85  cents 
per  acre,  and  of  these  warrants  there  are  still  outstanding  and 
unlocated  .  .  .  the  amount  of  11,990,391  acres.  This  has  already 
diminished  the  current  sales  by  the  Government  and  diminished 
the  revenue  from  this  source.  If,  in  addition  33  states  shall  enter 
the  market  with  their  land  scrip,  the  price  must  be  greatly  reduced 
below  even  85  cents  i>er  acre.  ...  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  with 
this  glut  of  the  market  Government  can  sell  little  or  no  lands  at 
$1.25  per  acre,  when  the  price  of  bounty-land  warrants  and  scrip 
shall  be  reduced  to  half  this  sum.  .  .  . 

2.  Waiving  for  the  present  the  question  of  constitutional  power. 
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what  effect  will  this  bill  have  on  the  relations  established  between 
the  Federal  and  State  Government  ?  The  Constitution  is  a  grant 
to  Congress  of  a  few  enumerated  but  most  important  powers, 
relating  chiefly  to  war,  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  negotia- 
tion, and  other  subjects  which  can  be  best  and  alone  exercised 
beneficially  by  the  common  Government.  All  other  powers  are 
reserved  to  the  States  and  to  the  people.  For  the  efficient  and 
harmonious  working  of  both,  it  is  necessary  that  their  several 
spheres  of  action  should  be  kept  distinct  from  each  other.  This 
alone  can  prevent  conflict  and  mutual  injury.  Should  the  time 
ever  arrive  when  the  State  governments  shall  look  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  the  means  of  supporting  themselves  and  maintain- 
ing their  systems  of  education  and  internal  policy,  the  character 
of  both  Governments  will  be  greatly  deteriorated. 

3.  This  bill,  should  it  become  a  law,  will  operate  greatly  to  the 
injury  of  the  new  States.  The  progress  of  settlements  and  the 
increase  of  an  industrious  population  owning  an  interest  in  the 
soil  they  cultivate  are  the  causes  which  will  build  them  up  into 
great  and  flourishing  commonwealths.  Nothing  could  be  more 
prejudicial  to  their  interests  than  for  wealthy  individuals  to  acquire 
large  tracts  of  the  public  land  and  hold  them  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. The  low  price  to  which  this  land  scrip  will  probably  be 
reduced  will  tempt  speculators  to  buy  it  in  large  amounts.  .  .  . 

4.  It  is  extremely  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether  this  bill 
would  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts  —  objects  the  value  and  dignity  of  which  can  not  be 
too  highly  appreciated. 

The  Federal  Government,  which  makes  the  donation,  has 
confessedly  no  constitutional  power  to  follow  it  into  the  States 
and  enforce  the  application  of  the  fund  to  the  intended  objects. 
As  donors  we  shall  jwssess  no  control  over  our  own  gift  after  it 
shall  have  passed  from  our  hands.  It  is  true  that  the  State  legis- 
latures are  required  to  stipulate  that  they  will  carefully  execute 
the  trust  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  bill.  But  should  they 
fail  to  do  this,  what  would  be  the  consequence?  The  Federal 
Government  has  no  power  to  compel  the  execution  of  the  trust. 
It  would  be  in  as  helpless  a  condition  as  if,  even  in  this,  the  time 
of  great  need,  we  were  to  demand  any  portion  of  the  many  millions 
of  surplus  revenue  deposited  with  the  States  for  safe-keeping  under 
the  act  of  1836. 

5.  This  bill  will  injuriously  interfere  with  existing  colleges  in 
the  different  States,  in  many  of  which  agriculture  is  taught  as  a 
science  and  in  all  of  which  it  ought  to  be  so  taught.  These  insti- 
tutions of  learning  have  grown  up  with  the  growth  of  the  country, 
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under  the  fostering  care  of  the  States  and  the  munificence  of  indi- 
viduals, to  meet  the  advancing  demands  for  education.  They 
have  proved  great  blessings  to  the  people.  Many,  indeed  most, 
of  them  are  pK)or  and  sustain  themselves  with  difficulty.  What 
the  effect  will  be  on  these  institutions  of  creating  an  indefinite 
number  of  rival  colleges  sustained  by  the  endowment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine.  .  .  . 

6.  But  does  Congress  possess  the  power  under  the  Constitution 
to  make  a  donation  of  public  lands  to  the  different  States  of  the 
Union  to  provide  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  educating  their  own 
people? 

I  presume  the  general  proposition  is  undeniable  that  Congress 
does  not  possess  the  power  to  appropriate  money  in  the  Treasury, 
raised  by  taxes  on  the  people  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  the  people  of  the  respective  States.  It  will  not  be 
pretended  that  any  such  power  is  to  be  found  among  the  specific 
powers  granted  to  Congress  nor  that  "it  is  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution"  any  one  of  these  powers.  Should 
Congress  exercise  such  a  power,  this  would  be  to  break  down  the 
barriers  which  have  been  so  carefully  constructed  in  the  Consti- 
tution to  separate  Federal  and  State  authority.  We  should  then 
not  only  "  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  "  for 
Federal  purposes,  but  for  every  State  purpose  which  Congress 
might  deem  expedient  or  useful.  This  would  be  an  actual  con- 
solidation of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  so  far  as  the  great 
taxing  and  money  power  is  concerned,  and  constitute  a  sort  of 
partnership  between  the  two  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
equally  ruinous  to  both.  .  .  . 

James  Buchanan. 

In  1862  the  following  bill,  very  similar  to  the  one  vetoed  by 
President  Buchanan,  was  passed  by  both  houses  and  approved 
by  President  Lincoln : 

The  First  Morrill  Act 

AN  ACT  donating  pithlic  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Terru 
tories  which  may  provide  colleges  jor  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  {Commonly  known  as  the  Morrill  Act,  or  Land-Grant 
Act  of  1862.)     Approved,  July  2,  1862. 

[U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  37th  Congress,  p.  503.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
XJnited  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  be 
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granted  to  the  several  States,  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, an  amount  of  public  land,  to  be  apportioned  to  each  State, 
a  quantity  equal  to  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each  Senator  and 
Representative  in  Congress  to  which  the  States  are  respectively 
entitled  by  the  apportionment  under  the  census  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty :  Provided,  That  no  mineral  lands  shall  be  selected 
or  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  land  aforesaid,  after 
being  surveyed,  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  States  in  sec- 
tions or  subdivisions  of  sections,  not  less  than  one-quarter  of  a 
section ;  and  whenever  there  are  public  lands  in  a  State  subject 
to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
acre,  the  quantity  to  which  said  State  shall  be  entitled  shall  be 
selected  from  such  lands  within  the  limits  of  such  State,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  issue  to  each  of  the 
States  in  which  there  is  not  the  quantity  of  public  lands  subject 
to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
acre  to  which  said  State  may  be  entitled  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  land  scrip  to  the  amount  in  acres  for  the  deficiency  of  its 
distributive  share;  said  scrip  to  be  sold  by  said  States  and  the 
proceeds  thereof  applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes  prescribed  in 
this  act,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever :  Provided, 
That  in  no  case  shall  any  State  to  which  land  scrip  may  thus  be 
issued  be  allowed  to  locate  the  same  within  the  limits  of  any  other 
State,  or  of  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  but  their  assignees 
may  thus  locate  said  land  scrip  upon  any  of  the  unappropriated 
lands  of  the  United  States  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  or  less  per  acre :  And  provided  further. 
That  not  more  than  one  million  acres  shall  be  located  by  such 
assignees  in  any  one  of  the  States :  And  provided  further.  That 
no  such  location  shall  be  made  before  one  year  from  the  passage 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  the  expenses  of  man- 
agement, superintendence,  and  taxes  from  date  of  selection  of 
said  lands,  previous  to  their  sales,  and  all  expenses  incurred  in 
the  management  and  disbursement  of  the  moneys  which  may  be 
received  therefrom,  shall  be  paid  by  the  States  to  which  they  may 
belong,  out  of  the  treasury  of  said  States,  so  that  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be  applied  without  any  diminu- 
tion whatever  to  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  moneys  derived  from 
the  sale  of  the  lands  aforesaid  by  the  States  to  which  the  lands 
are  apportioned,  and  from  the  sales  of  land  scrip  hereinbefore 
provided  for,  shall  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United  States^  or 
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of  the  States,  or  some  other  safe  stocks  yielding  not  less  than  five 
per  centum  upon  the  par  value  of  said  stocks ;  and  that  the  money 
so  invested  shall  constitute  a  perpetual  fund,  the  capital  of  which 
shall  remain  forever  undiminished  (except  so  far  as  may  be  pro- 
vided in  section  fifth  of  this  act),  and  the  interest  of  which  shall 
be  inviolably  appropriated  by  each  State,  which  may  take  and 
claim  the  benefit  of  this  act  to  the  endowment,  support,  and  main- 
tenance of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be, 
without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  in- 
cluding military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as 
are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner 
as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order 
to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  grant  of  land  and 
land  scrip  hereby  authorized  shall  be  made  on  the  following  condi- 
tions, to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained, 
the  previous  assent  of  the  several  States  shall  be  signified  by  legis- 
lative acts : 

First.  If  any  portion  of  the  fund  invested,  as  provided  by  the 
foregoing  section,  or  any  portion  of  the  interest  thereon,  shall, 
by  any  action  or  contingency,  be  diminished  or  lost,  it  shall  be 
replaced  by  the  State  to  which  it  belongs,  so  that  the  capital  of 
the  fund  shall  remain  forever  undiminished;  and  the  annual 
interest  shall  be  regularly  applied  without  diminution  to  the  pur- 
poses mentioned  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  except  that  a 
sum,  not  exceeding  ten  per  centum  upon  the  amount  received  by 
any  State  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  may  be  expended  for  the 
purchase  of  lands  for  sites  or  experimental  farms,  whenever  au- 
thorized by  the  legislatures  of  said  States. 

Second.  No  i>ortion  of  said  fund,  nor  the  interest  thereon,  shall 
be  applied,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  pretence  whatever, 
to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation,  or  repair  of  any  building 
or  buildings. 

Third.  Any  State  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  provide,  within  five  years,  at  least  not 
less  than  one  college,  as  described  in  the  fourth  section  of  this 
act,  or  the  grant  to  such  State  shall  cease ;  and  said  State  shall  be 
bound  to  pay  the  United  States  the  amount  received  of  any  lands 
previously  sold,  and  that  the  title  to  purchasers  under  the  State 
shall  be  valid. 

Fourth.  An  annual  report  shall  be  made  regarding  the  progress 
of  each  college,  regarding  any  improvements  and  experiments 
made,  with  their  cost  and  results,  and  such  other  matters,  includ- 
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ing  State  industrial  and  economical  statistics,  as  may  be  supposed 
useful,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  by  mail  free,  by 
each  to  all  the  other  colleges  which  may  be  endowed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  also  one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Fifth.  When  lands  shall  be  selected  from  those  which  have  been 
raised  to  double  the  minimum  price,  in  consequence  of  railroad 
grants,  they  shall  be  computed  to  the  States  at  the  maximum 
price,  and  the  number  of  acres  proportionally  diminished. 

Sixth.  No  State  while  in  a  condition  of  rebellion  or  insurrection 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  this  act. 

Seventh.  No  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act 
unless  it  shall  express  its  acceptance  thereof  by  its  legislature  within 
two  years  from  the  date  of  its  approval  by  the  President. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  land  scrip  issued  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  subject  to  location  until  after 
the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
three. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  land  officers  shall 
receive  the  same  fees  for  locating  land  scrip  issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  as  is  now  allowed  for  the  location  of  military 
bounty  land  warrants  under  existing  laws :  Provided,  Their  maxi- 
mum compensation  shall  not  be  thereby  increased. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  governors  of  the  sev- 
eral States  to  which  scrip  shall  be  issued  under  this  act  shall  be 
required  to  report  annually  to  Congress  all  sales  made  of  such 
script  until  the  whole  shall  be  disposed  of,  the  amount  received 
for  the  same,  and  what  appropriation  has  been  made  of  the  proceeds. 

By  an  Act  approved  July  23, 1866,  the  above  law  was  amended 
so  as  to  give  all  States  three  years  additional  to  express  their 
acceptance,  and  five  years  after  expressing  their  acceptance 
to  provide  the  college.  This  permitted  the  States  formerly 
in  rebellion  to  share  in  the  grant.    This  law  was  as  follows : 

AN  ACT  to  amend  section  five  of  an  Act  donating  public  lands  to 
the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  Approved  July  2d,  1862. 
Approved,  July  23,  1866. 

[U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  39th  Congress,  p.  208.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  time  vn 
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which  the  several  States  may  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  July  2,  1862,  entitled  *'  An  act  donating  public  lands,  &c.," 
is  hereby  extended  so  that  the  acceptance  of  the  benefits  of  said 
act  may  be  expressed  within  three  years  from  the  passage  of  this 
act,  and  the  colleges  required  by  the  said  act  may  be  provided 
within  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  such  acceptance 
with  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  OflBce:  Provided, 
That  when  any  Territory  shall  become  a  State,  and  be  admitted 
into  the  Union,  such  new  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  said  act  of  July  2, 1862,  by  expressing  the  acceptance  therein 
required  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  its  admission  into  the 
LTnion,  and  providing  the  college  or  colleges  within  five  years  after 
such  acceptance,  as  prescribed  in  this  act :  Provided  further.  That 
any  State  which  has  heretofore  expressed  its  acceptance  of  the 
act  herein  referred  to  shall  have  the  period  of  five  years  in  which 
to  provide  at  least  one  college,  as  described  in  the  fourth  section 
of  said  act,  after  the  time  for  the  providing  of  said  college,  accord- 
ing to  the  act  of  July  2d,  1862,  shall  have  expired. 

In  1887  Congress  began  the  policy  of  assisting  these  colleges 
to  do  more  extended  work,  by  the  following  Act,  and  this  policy 
has  been  continued  in  subsequent  Acts.  This  act  of  1887, 
with  subsequent  amendments,  is  as  follows : 

Experiment  Stations 

AN  ACT  to  Establish  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  in  con' 
nection  vrith  the  Colleges  Established  in  the  Several  States  Under  the 
Provisions  of  an  Act  Approved  July  Second,  Eighteen  Hundred  and 
Sixty-two,  and  of  the  Acts  Supplementary  Thereto.  {Commonly  known 
as  the  Hatch  Act,) 

(Act  of  March  2,  1887,  ch,  314.    24  Stat.  L.  440.) 

(Sec.  1.)  {Aid  to  State  a{iri<;idtural  experiment  stations  at  agri- 
cultural colleges.)  That  in  order  to  aid  in  acquiring  and  diffusing 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  and  practical  in- 
formation on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture,  and  to  promote 
scientific  investigation  and  experiment  respecting  the  principles 
and  applications  of  agricultural  science,  there  shall  be  established, 
under  direction  of  the  college  or  colleges  or  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  colleges  in  each  State  or  Territory  established,  or  which 
hereafter  may  be  established,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
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of  an  act  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
entitled  "An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and 
Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts/'  or  any  of  the  supplements  to  said 
act,  a  department  to  be  known  and  designated  as  an  "  agricultural 
experiment  station :" 

Provided,  That  in  any  State  or  Territory  in  which  two  such  col- 
leges have  been  or  may  be  so  established  the  appropriation  here- 
inafter made  to  such  State  or  Territory  shall  be  equally  divided 
between  such  colleges,  unless  the  legislature  of  such  State  or  Terri- 
tory shall  otherwise  direct.     {£4  Stat,  L,  440-) 

Sec.  2.  (Object  and  duty  of  such  station.)  That  it  shall  be  the 
object  and  duty  of  said  experiment  stations  to  conduct  original 
researches  or  verify  experiments  on  the  physiology  of  plants  and 
animak; 

The  diseases  to  which  they  are  severally  subject,  with  the  remedies 
for  the  same ; 

The  chemical  composition  of  useful  plants  at  their  different 
stages  of  growth ; 

The  comparative  advantages  of  rotative  cropping  as  pursued 
under  a  varying  series  of  crops ; 

The  capacity  of  new  plants  or  trees  for  acclimation ; 

The  analysis  of  soils  and  water ; 

The  chemical  composition  of  manures,  natural  or  artificial,  with 
experiments  designed  to  test  their  comparative  effects  on  crops  of 
different  kinds ; 

The  adaptation  and  value  of  grasses  and  forage  plants ; 

The  composition  and  digestibility  of  the  different  kinds  of  food 
for  domestic  animals ; 

The  scientific  and  economic  questions  involved  in  the  production 
of  butter  and  cheese ; 

And  such  other  researches  or  experiments  bearing  directly  on 
the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States  as  may  in  each  case 
be  deemed  advisable,  having  due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions 
and  needs  of  the  respective  States  or  Territories.     {24  Stat.  L.  440-) 

(Examination  of  Soils.)  Experimental  Stations.  .  .  .  That 
as  far  as  practicable,  all  such  stations  shall  devote  a  portion  of 
their  work  to  the  examination  and  classification  of  the  soils  of  their 
respective  States  and  Territories,  with  a  view  to  securing  more 
extended  knowledge  and  better  development  of  their  agricultural 
capabilities.^    (25  Stat.  L.  841.) 

1  This  further  duty  was  imposed  on  experiment  stations  by  the  Appropria- 
tioo  Aet  of  Blaroh  2,  1889.  ch.  373. 
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{Expefimenial  grass  stations.)  .  .  .  And  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
experimental  grass  stations,  for  determining  the  best  methods  of 
caring  for  and  improving  meadows  and  grazing  lands,  the  use  of 
different  grasses  and  forage  plants,  and  their  adaptability  to  vari- 
ous soils  and  climates,  the  best  native  and  foreign  species  for  re- 
claiming overstocked  ranges  and  pastures,  for  renovating  womh' 
out  lands,  for  binding  drifting  sands  and  washed  lands,  and  for 
turfing  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  for  solving  the  various 
forage  problems  presented  in  the  several  sections  of  our  country. . . . 
(SI  Stat,  L.  929,Y 

Sec.  3.  {Secretary  to  advise^  assist,  furnish  forms,  etc.  Stations 
to  make  anntuil  reports,)  That  in  order  to  secure,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, uniformity  of  methods  and  results  in  the  work  of  said  sta- 
tions, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  to  furnish  forms,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  the  tabula- 
tion of  results  of  investigation  or  experiments ;  to  indicate,  from 
time  to  time,  such  lines  of  inquiry  as  to  him  shall  seem  most  im- 
portant; and,  in  general,  to  furnish  such  advice  and  assistance 
as  will  best  promote  the  purposes  of  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  each  of  said  stations,  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  of  February, 
to  make  to  the  governor  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  it  is 
located  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  its  operation,  including  a 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  a  copy  of  which  report 
shall  be  sent  to  each  of  said  stations,  to  the  said  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.     {£4  Stat,  L.  44i  -) 

{Form  of  annual  financial  statement.)  ,  ,  ,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  prescribe  the  form  of  the  annual  financial  state- 
ment required  by  section  three  of  said  Act  of  March  second,  eight- 
een hundred  and  eighty-seven.  .  .  .     {32  Stat,  L,  301. Y 

{Employment  of  assistants,  incurring  cjcpense,  etc.)  .  .  .  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  such 
assistants,  clerks,  and  other  persons  as  he  may  deem  necessary, 
and  to  incur  such  other  expenses  for  office  fixtures  and  supplies, 
stationery,  traveling,  freight,  and  express  charges,  illustration 
of  the  Experiment  Station  Record,  bulletins  and  reports,  as  he 

1  This  provision  is  from  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  of  March  2, 1001, 
ch.  805. 

*  This  is  [from  the  Appropriation  Act  of  June  3,  1902,  ch.  985.  The  same 
provisioo  occurs  in  several  prooeding  appropriation  acts.  Bee  31  Stat.  L.  935  ; 
29  Stat.  L.  103 ;  28  Stat.  L.  271 ;  28  Stat.  L.  734 ;  30  Stat.  L.  dSS. 
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may  find  essential  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  above  Acts, 
.  .  .  (32  Stat,  L.  S02.y 

Sec.  4.  {Bvlletins  to  he  isstied  and  mailed  free.)  That  bulle- 
tins or  reports  of  progress  shall  be  published  at  said  stations  at 
least  once  in  three  months,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  sent  to  each 
newspaper  in  the  States  or  Territories  in  which  they  are  respec- 
tively located,  and  to  such  individuals  actually  engaged  in  farming 
as  may  request  the  same,  and  as  far  as  the  means  of  the  station  will 
permit.  Such  bulletins  or  reports  and  the  annual  reports  of  said 
stations  shall  be  transmitted  in  the  mails  of  the  United  States 
free  of  charge  for  postage,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Postmaster- 
General  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe.     (24  Stai.  L,  44^.) 

(Index  of  agricultural  literature.)  .  .  .  And  the  Secretary  of 
Agricidture  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  to  such  institutions  or 
individuals  as  may  care  to  buy  them,  copies  of  the  card  index  of 
agricultural  literature  prepared  by  the  office  of  experiment  sta- 
tions, and  charge  for  the  same  a  price  covering  the  additional 
expense  involved  in  the  preparation  of  these  copies,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  to  apply  the  moneys  received  toward  the  expense 
of  the  preparation  of  the  index.  .  .  .  (32  Stat,  L,  302.)^  ' 

Sec.  5.  (Annvnl  appropriation.  Buildings,)  That  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  conducting  investi- 
gations and  experiments  and  printing  and  distributing  the  results 
as  hereinbefore  prescribed,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars' 
per  annum  is  hereby  appropriated  to  each  State  to  be  specially 
provided  for  by  Congress  in  the  appropriations  from  year  to  year, 
and  to  each  Territory  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  section  eight 
of  this  act,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  proceeding  from  the 
sales  of  public  lands,  to  be  paid  in  equal  quarterly  payments,  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  in  each  year, 
to  the  treasurer  or  other  officer  duly  appointed  by  the  governing 
boards  of  said  colleges  to  receive  the  same,  the  first  payment  to 
be  made  on  the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  :  Provided,  however,  That  out  of  the  first  annual  appropria- 

^  Act  of  June  3,  1902,  ch.  985.  The  same  provision  has  occurred  in  agricul- 
tural appropriation  acts  for  many  years.  See  31  Stat.  L.  935 ;  30  Stat.  L.  953  ; 
29  Stat.  L.  103;  28  Stat.  L.  734;  28  Stat.  L.  271 ;  27  Stat.  L.  740;  26  Stat.  L. 
1050. 

'  This  is  from  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  of  June  3,  1902,  ch.  985. 
The  same  provision  occurs  in  several  previous  appropriation  acts.  See  29  Stat. 
L.  103;  28  Stat.  L.  271 ;  27  Stat.  L.  740;  28  Stat.  L.  734. 

•  In  1906  this  sum  was  increased  to  $20,000,  and  to  be  further  increased  by 
$2000  per  annum  until  a  grant  of  $30,000  was  reached.  This  provision  (Laws, 
59th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.,  Chap.  951)  is  commonly  known  as  the  Adams  amendment 
to  the  Experimental  Station  Act. 
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tion  so  received  by  any  station  an  amount  not  exceeding  one-fifth 
may  be  expended  in  the  erection,  enlargement,  or  repair  of  a  build- 
ing or  buildings  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  such  station ; 
and  thereafter  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  per  centum  of  such 
annual  appropriation  may  be  so  expended.     (24  Stat.  L.  441.) 

Payments  quarterly.  —  By  the  various  appropriation  acts  to  oarry 
this  Act  into  effect  it  has  been  generally  provided  that  "the  sums 
apportioned  to  the  several  states  shall  be  paid  quarterly  in  advance.*' 
See  32  Stat.  L.  302  (June  3,  1902),  and  preceding  agricultural  appro- 
priation acts. 

Use  of  money  for  agricultural  institutes.  —  "We  find  no  authority 
in  the  Act  for  pa3dng  the  expenses  of  attending  and  holding  agricultural 
institutes."     Vincenheller  v.  Reagan  (Ark.  1901),  64  S.  W.  Rep.  279. 

Use  of  appropriation  for  agricultural  colleges.  —  No  portion  of  the 
appropriation  for  experiment  stations  can  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  salaries  of  professors  or  teachers  in  agricultural  colleges.  22  Op. 
Atty.-Gen.  470. 

{Sale  of  prodvMs  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico.)  .  .  .  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  sell  such  products  as 
are  obtained  on  the  land  belonging  to  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico,  and  to  apply  the 
moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  such  products  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  said  station;  .  .  .  {32  Stat.  L.  302).^ 

Sec.  6.  {Unexpended  balance.)  That  whenever  it  shall  appear 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  the  annual  statement  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  any  of  said  stations  that  a  portion 
of  the  preceding  annual  appropriation  remains  unexpended,  such 
amount  shall  be  deducted  from  the  ne.xt  succeeding  annual  appro- 
priation to  such  station,  in  order  that  the  amount  of  money  appro- 
priated to  any  station  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  actually  and 
necessarily  required  for  its  maintenance  and  support.  {24  StaJt, 
L.  441.) 

Sec.  7.  {Legal  relation  to  States  not  affected.)  That  nothing 
in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  impair  or  modify  the  legal  rela- 
tion existing  between  any  of  the  said  colleges  and  the  government 
of  the  States  or  Territories  in  which  they  are  respectively  located. 
{24  Stat.  L.  441') 

Sec  8.  {Stations  established  separate  from  colleges  or  from  those 
not  agricultural.)  That  in  States  having  colleges  entitled  under 
this  section  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  and  having  also  agricultural 
experiment  stations  established  by  law  separate  from  said  colleges, 

^This  provision  occurs  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  of  June  3, 
1902,  ch.  985. 
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such  States  shall  be  authorized  to  apply  such  benefits  to  experi- 
ments at  stations  so  established  by  such  States ;  and  in  case  any 
State  shall  have  established  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  of 
July  second  aforesaid,  an  agricultural  department  or  experimental 
station,  m  connection  with  any  university,  college  or  institution  not 
distmctively  an  agricultural  college  or  school,  and  such  State 
shall  have  established  or  shall  hereafter  establish  a  separate  agri- 
cultural college  or  school,  which  shall  have  connected  therewith 
an  experimental  farm  or  station,  the  legislature  of  such  State  may 
apply  in  whole  or  in  part  the  appropriation  by  this  act  made,  to 
such  separate  agricultural  college,  or  school,  and  no  legislature 
shall  by  contract  express  or  implied  disable  itself  from  so  doing. 
(24  Stat.  L,  UL) 

Sec.  9.  {Legislative  assent  necessary,)  That  the  grants  of  moneys 
authorized  by  this  act  are  made  subject  to  the  legislative  assent 
of  the  several  States  and  Territories  to  the  purposes  of  said  grants : 

Provided,  That  payment  of  such  installments  of  the  appropria- 
tion herein  made  as  shall  become  due  to  any  State  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  regular  session  of  its  legislature  meeting  next 
after  the  passage  of  this  act  shall  be  made  upon  the  assent  of  the 
governor  thereof  duly  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
lS4  Stat,  L,  442.) 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  agri- 
cultural stations  in  connection  with  the  colleges  established  in  the 
several  States  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  Judy  second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  the  acts  supplementary  there- 
tor 

{Act  of  June  7,  1888,  ch,  373.) 

{When  legislature  is  not  in  session,  governor  may  a>ssent.)  That 
the  grant  of  money  authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress  entitled 
"An  act  to  establish  agricultural  exp>eriment  stations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  colleges  established  in  the  several  States  under  the 
provisions  of  an  act  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  and  of  acts  supplementary  thereto,"  are  subject  as 
therein  provided  to  the  legislative  assent  of  the  States  or  Terri- 
tories to  be  affected  thereby ;  but  as  to  such  installments  of  the 
appropriations  as  may  be  now  due  or  may  hereafter  become  due, 
when  the  legislature  may  not  be  in  session,  the  governor  of  said 
State  or  Territory  may  make  the  assent  therein  provided,  and 
upon  a  duly  certified  copy  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
he  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  paid  in  the  manner  provided  in  the 
act  of  which  this  is  amendatory,  until  the  termination  of  the  next 
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regular  session  of  the  legislature  of  such  State  or  Territory,  {f^ 
Stat,  L.  176,) 

Sec.  10.  {No  permanent  obligation  imposed  on  U,  S.)  Nothing 
in  this  act  shall  be  held  or  construed  as  binding  the  United  States 
to  continue  any  payments  from  the  Treasury  to  any  or  all  the  States 
or  institutions  mentioned  in  this  act,  but  Congress  may  at  any 
time  amend,  suspend,  or  repeal  any  or  all  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
{24  Stat.  L.  44£.) 

In  1890  direct  aid  for  annual  maintenance  was  begun,  by  the 
following  act : 

Maintenance  Acts 

AN  ACT  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
to  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support  of  the  colleges  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  established  under 
the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  {Commonly  known  as  the  second  Morrill 
Act.) 

{Act  of  August  30,  1890,  ch,  841.     26  Stat.  L.  417,) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  shall 
be,  and  hereby  is,  annually  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  arising  from  the  sales 
of  public  lands,  to  be  paid  as  hereinafter  provided,  to  each  State 
and  Territory  for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  maintenance 
of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
now  established,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  established,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  the 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  and  an 
annual  increase  of  the  amount  of  such  appropriation  thereafter 
for  ten  years  by  an  additional  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  over 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  annual  amount  to  be  paid  thereafter 
to  each  State  and  Territory  shall  be  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,^ 
to  be  applied  only  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic 
arts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathe- 
matical, physical,  natural,  and  economic  science,  with  special 
reference  to  their  applications  in  the  industries  of  life,  and  to  the 

iBy  the  Act  of  March  4,  1907  (C/.  S,  Statutes  at  Large  V.  34.  p.  1281), 
commonly  known  as  the  Nelson  amendment,  this  sum  was  further  increased 
by  $6,000,  annual  increments,  until  a  grant  of  $50,000  per  year  was  reached. 
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facflities  for  such  instruction :  Provided,  That  no  money  shall 
be  paid  out  under  this  act  to  any  State  or  Territory  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  a  college  where  a  distinction  of  race  or  color 
is  made  in  the  admission  of  students,  but  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  sudi  colleges  separately  for  white  and  colored 
students  shall  be  held  to  be  a  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  if  the  funds  received  in  such  State  or  Territory  be  equitably 
divided  as  hereinafter  set  forth :  Pnmded,  That  in  any  State  in 
which  there  has  been  one  college  established  in  pursuance  of  the 
act  of  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  also  in 
which  an  educational  institution  of  like  character  has  been  estab- 
lished, or  may  be  hereafter  established,  and  is  now  aided  by  such 
State  from  its  own  revenue,  for  the  education  of  colored  students 
in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  however  named  or  styled, 
or  whether  or  not  it  has  received  money  heretofore  under  the  act 
to  ifdiich  this  act  is  an  amendment,  the  legislature  of  such  State 
may  propose  and  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  just  and 
equitable  division  of  the  fund  to  be  received  under  this  act  between 
one  college  for  white  students  and  one  institution  for  colored  stu- 
dents established  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  divided  into  two  parts 
and  paid  accordingly,  and  thereupon  such  institution  for  colored 
students  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  and  subject 
to  its  provisions,  as  much  as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been 
included  under  the  act  of  eighteen  himdred  and  sixty-two,  and  the 
fulfillment  of  the  foregoing  provisions  shall  be  taken  as  a  compli- 
ance with  the  provision  in  reference  to  separate  colleges  for  white 
and  colored  students. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  sums  hereby  appropriated  to  the  States  and 
Territories  for  the  further  endowment  and  support  of  colleges 
shall  be  annually  paid  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  July 
of  each  year,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon  the  warrant 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  State  or  Territorial  treasurer,  or  to  such  ofl^icer  as 
shall  be  designated  by  the  laws  of  such  State  or  Territory  to  receive 
the  same,  who  shall,  upon  the  order  of  the  trustees  of  the  college, 
or  the  institution  for  colored  students,  immediately  pay  over  said 
sums  to  the  treasurers  of  the  respective  colleges  or  other  institu- 
tions entitled  to  receive  the  same,  and  such  treasurers  shall  be 
reqm'red  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September  of 
each  year,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  amount  so  received  and 
of  its  disbursement.  The  grants  of  moneys  authorized  by  this 
act  are  made  subject  to  the  legislative  assent  of  the  several  States 
and  Territories  to  the  purpose  of  said  grants:    Provided,  That 
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payments  of  such  installments  of  the  appropriation  herein  made 
as  shall  become  due  to  any  State  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
regular  session  of  the  legislature  meeting  next  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  shall  be  made  upon  the  assent  of  the  governor  thereof, 
duly  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  3.  That  if  any  portion  of  the  moneys  received  by  the 
designated  officer  of  the  State  or  Territory  for  the  further  and  more 
complete  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  colleges,  or  of 
institutions  for  colored  students,  as  provided  in  this  act,  shall,  by 
any  action  or  contingency,  be  diminished  or  lost,  or  be  misappUed, 
it  shall  be  replaced  by  the  State  or  Territory  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  until  so  replaced  no  subsequent  appropriation  shall  be  appor- 
tioned or  paid  to  such  State  or  Territory ;  and  no  portion  of  such 
moneys  shall  be  applied,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  pretense 
whatever,  to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation,  or  repair  of  any 
building  or  buildings.  An  annual  report  by  the  president  of  each 
of  said  colleges  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as 
well  as  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  regarding  the  condition 
and  progress  of  each  college,  including  statistical  information  in 
relation  to  its  receipts  and  expenditures,  its  library,  the  number 
of  its  students  and  professors,  and  also  as  to  any  improvements 
and  experiments  made  under  the  direction  of  any  experiment 
stations  attached  to  said  colleges,  with  their  cost  and  results, 
and  such  other  industrial  and  economical  statistics  as  may  be 
regarded  as  useful,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  by  mail 
free  to  all  other  colleges  further  endowed  under  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  That  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year,  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ascer- 
tain and  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu'y  as  to  each  State 
and  Territory  whether  it  is  entitled  to  receive  its  share  of  the  annual 
appropriation  for  colleges,  or  of  institutions  for  colored  students, 
under  this  act,  and  the  amount  which  thereupon  each  is  entitled 
respectively  to  receive.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
withhold  a  certificate  from  any  State  or  Territory  of  its  appropria- 
tion the  facts  and  reasons  therefor  shall  be  reported  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  amount  involved  shall  be  kept  separate  in  the  Treas- 
ury imtil  the  close  of  the  next  Congress,  in  order  that  the  State  or 
Territory  may,  if  it  should  so  desire,  appeal  to  Congress  from  the 
determination  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the  next  Con- 
gress shall  not  direct  such  sum  to  be  paid  it  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  charged 
with  the  proper  administration  of  this  law. 

Sec  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  annually  report 
to  the  Congress  the  disbursements  which  have  been  made  in  all 
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the  States  and  Territories,  and  also  whether  the  appropriation 
of  any  State  or  Territory  has  been  withheld,  and  if  so,  the  reason 
therefor. 

Sec.  6.  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  suspend,  or  repeal 
any  or  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Table  Showing  Value  op  the  Land  Grants  pob  Colleges  op 

Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 

(Compiled  from  Rept.  U.  S.  Com.  Educ,,  for  1913.) 

Total  land  grants  under  the  Act  of  1862  ....  10,578,529  acres 
Total  land  grants  under  enabling  acts 900,000    '* 

Total  grants  of  land |.      11,478,529  acres 

Fund  produced  from  sale  of  1862  grant  lands    ....    $13,524,671 
Fund  produced  from  sale  of  lands  granted  under  en- 
abling acts     3,368,558 

Total  fund  derived  from  land  grants $16,893,229 

Value  of : 

Unsold  lands  of  1862  land  grant $  4,943,064 

Other  unsold  lands  granted 6,657,351 

$11,600,415 

Annual  income  from  1862  land-grant  funds $     832,673 

Annual  income  from  other  land-grant  funds 197,078 

Total  annual  income  from  grants $  1,029,751 
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The  Agricultural-Eztension  Act.  —  In  1914  another  aew  means 
of  aiding  the  agricultural  colleges  to  extend  their  work  was 
begun,  in  the  form  of  National  aid  for  cooperative  agricultural 
extension  work,  and  as  provided  for  in  the  following  Act : 
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AN  ACT  to  provide  for  cooperative'  agidcultural  extension  work 
between  the  agricultural  colleges  in  tfiic*  several  States  receiving 
the  benefits  of  an  Act  of  Congress  appro vco"  July  second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  Acts  supplemsntary  thereto,  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricidture.  .    : 


(Ad  of  May  8,  1914.  ch.  79,     38  Stat,  L  Sr£)    .. 

Be  ii  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatites^  qf  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assemiled,  That  in  order  to 
aid  in  diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  und 
practical  infonnation  on  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  and  to  encourage  the  application  of  the  same,  there 
may  be  inaugurated  in  connection  with  the  college  or  colleges  in 
each  State  now  receiving,  or  which  may  hereafter  receive,  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two,  entitled  "An  Act  donating  public  lands  to 
the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts"  (Twelfth  Statutes 
at  Large,  page  five  hundred  and  three),  and  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
approved  August  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  (Twenty- 
sixth  Statutes  at  Large,  page  four  hundred  and  seventeen  and 
chapter  eight  hundred  and  forty-one),  agricultural  extension  work 
which  shall  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  :  Provided,  That  in  any  State  in  which 
two  or  more  such  colleges  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  established 
the  appropriations  hereinafter  made  to  such  State  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  such  college  or  colleges  as  the  legislature  of  such  State 
may  direct :  Provided  further.  That,  pending  the  inauguration  and 
development  of  the  cooperative  extension  work  herein  authorized, 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  discontinue  either  the 
farm  management  work  or  the  farmers'  cooperative  demonstra- 
tion work  as  now  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  2.  That  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  shall 
consist  of  the  giving  of  instruction  and  practical  demonstrations 
in  agricultiu^  and  home  economics  to  persons  not  attending  or 
resident  in  said  colleges  in  the  several  communities,  and  imparting 
to  such  persons  information  on  said  subjects  through  field  demon- 
strations, publications,  and  otherwise;  and  this  work  shall  be 
carried  on  in  such  manner  as  may  mutually  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural  college  or 
colleges  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  paying  thft  e^^iesisu^  ^\  ^^ 
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cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  and  the  necessary  print- 
ing and  distributing  of  information  in  connection  with  the  same, 
there  is  permanently  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $480,000  for  each  year, 
$10,000  of  which  shall  be  paid  annually,  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
provided,  tp  each  State  which  shall  by  action  of  its  legislature  assent 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  payment  of  such 
installments  of  the  appropriation  hereinbefore  made  as  shall  become 
due  to  any  State  before  the  adjournment  of  the  regular  session  of 
the  legislature  meeting  next  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  may, 
iif  the  absence  of  prior  legislative  assent,  be  made  upon  the  assent 
of  the  governor  thereof,  duly  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury :  Provided  further,  That  there  is  also  appropriated  an 
additional  sum  of  $600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  following  that  in 
which  the  foregoing  appropriation  first  becomes  available,  and  for 
each  year  thereafter  for  seven  years  a  sum  exceeding  by  $500,000 
the  sum  appropriated  for  each  preceding  year,  and  for  each  year 
thereafter  there  is  permanently  appropriated  for  each  year  the 
sum  of  $4,100,000  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  $480,000  hereinbefore 
provided :  Provided  further,  That  before  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated shall  become  available  to  any  college  for  any  fiscal  year 
plans  for  the  work  to  be  carried  on  under  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  proper  officials  of  each  college  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Such  additional  sums  shall  be  used  only 
for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  stated,  and  shall  be  allotted  annually 
to  each  State  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  paid  in  the  man- 
ner hereinbefore  provided,  in  the  proportion  which  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  each  State  bears  to  the  total  rural  p>opulation  of  all  the 
States  as  determined  by  the  next  preceding  Federal  census :  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  payment  out  of  the  additional  appropria- 
tions herein  provided  shall  be  made  in  any  year  to  any  State  until 
an  equal  sum  has  been  appropriated  for  that  year  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  such  State,  or  provided  by  State,  county,  college,  local 
authority,  or  individual  contributions  from  within  the  State,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work 
provided  for  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  sums  hereby  appropriated  for  extension  work 
shall  be  paid  in  equal  semiannual  payments  on  the  first  day  of 
January  and  July  of  each  year  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
upon  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  to  the  treasurer  or  other  officer  of  the 
State  duly  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to  receive  the  same ; 
and  such  officer  shall  be  required  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September 'of  each  year, 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  amount  so  received  during  the  previous 
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fiscal  year,  and  of  its  disbursement,  on  forms  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  6.  That  if  any  portion  of  the  moneys  received  by  the 
designated  officer  of  any  State  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work,  as  provided  in  this 
Act,  shall  by  any  action  or  contingency  be  diminished  or  lost,  or 
be  misappli^,  it  shall  be  replaced  by  said  State  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  until  so  replaced  no  subsequent  appropriation  shall  be  appor- 
tioned or  paid  to  said  State,  and  no  portion  of  said  moneys  shall 
be  applied,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  purchase,  erection,  pres- 
ervation, or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings,  or  the  purchase 
or  rental  of  land,  or  in  college-course  teaching,  lectures  in  colleges, 
promoting  agricultural  trains,  or  any  other  purpose  not  specified 
in  this  Act,  and  not  more  than  five  per  centum  of  each  annual 
appropriation  shall  be  applied  to  the  printing  and  distribution  of 
publications.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  said  colleges  annually, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January,  to  make  to  the  governor  of 
the  State  in  which  it  is  located  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  its 
operations  in  the  direction  of  extension  work  as  defined  in  this 
Act,  including  a  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
from  all  sources  for  this  purpose,  a  copy  of  which  report  shall  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  That  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year 
after  the  passage  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
ascertain  and  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  each 
State  whether  it  is  entitled  to  receive  its  share  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  under  this 
Act,  and  the  amount  which  it  is  entitled  to  receive.  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  withhold  a  certificate  from  any  State 
of  its  appropriation,  the  facts  and  reasons  therefor  shall  be  reported 
to  the  President,  and  the  amount  involved  shall  be  kept  separate 
in  the  Treasury  until  the  expiration  of  the  Congress  next  succeed- 
ing a  session  of  the  legislature  of  any  State  from  which  a  certificate 
has  been  withheld,  in  order  that  the  State  may,  if  it  should  so 
desire,  appeal  to  Congress  from  the  determination  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  If  the  next  Congress  shall  not  direct  such 
sum  to  be  paid,  it  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  of  the  receipts,  exi>enditures,  and  results  of 
the  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  in  all  of  the  States 
receiving  the  benefits  of  this  Act,  and  abo  whether  the  appropria- 
tion of  any  State  has  been  withheld ;  and  if  so,  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec  8.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
any  or  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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V.    Proposals  for  Special  Grants  for  Public  Schools 

Since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  two  different  attempts  have 
been  made  to  extend  national  aid  to  the  states  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  public  school  systems.  The  first  was  the  series 
of  efforts,  made  between  1870  and  1889,  to  establish  a  national 
permanent  school  fund  and  temporarily  to  make  direct  grants 
to  the  states,  the  income  to  be  distributed"  to  the  states  at  first 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  illiterates  in  each.  The  Hoar 
bill  of  1870  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  national  fund,  and 
the  Blair  bills  of  1881  to  1887  the  extension  of  temporary  aid. 

The  nature  of  the  Blair  bill,  as  well- as  some  of  the  reasons  for 
its  failure,  are  in  part  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  an 
address,  by  its  author,  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  National  Educational  Association,  in  1887. 


[Prom   Circular  of   Information  No.  3,    1887,    U.S,    Bureau   of 

Education,  pp.  185-187.] 

I  have  been  requested  to  say  a  little  to  the  audience  with  refer- 
ence to  the  education  bill.  This  association  of  superintendents 
of  the  country  has  fathered  it  from  the  beginning.  It  has  grown 
out  of  the  wants  of  the  people  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  they 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
country.  The  census  also  was  a  revelation,  but  along  with  the 
cold  figures  of  the  census  came  the  personal  statements  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  various  states.  These  statements  have 
been  laid  before  Congress  for  six  or  eight  years.  These  statements 
and  some  deductions  from  the  census  were  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  different  members  of  Congress,  and  finally  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress.  There  was  for  a  long  time  a  bill  which  pro- 
posed to  give  simply  the  interest  of  the  annual  accumulations  of 
the  sales  of  public  lands,  to  distribute  this  throughout  the  country 
upon  the  basis  of  population.  It  was  found  that  this  would  not 
amount  to  much.  For  the  present  at  least  it  was  no  help,  and 
therefore  it  was  that  the  present  educational  bill,  which  has  one 
thing  as  its  leading  feature,  and  that  is  the  appropriation  of  enough 
money  now  to  do  some  good ;  therefore  it  was  that  this  educational 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  That 
was  in  the  month  of  December,  1881.  It  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  as  a  report  from  the  Senate  committee,  but  it  got  no  further. 
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It  was  discussed,  however,  and  the  idea  was  brought  out. 
The  next  was  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  (1883-5),  in  which  the 
hill  was  fully  discussed  and  finally  passed  the  Senate.  It  appro- 
priated $77,000,000  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  country 
upon  the  basis  of  illiteracy,  during  the  eight  years  following  its 
enactment  into  law.  It  was  just  about  an  average  of  $10,000,000 
a  year.  It  began  at  7  millions;  went  to  10,  15,  13,  11,  9,  7,  and 
5  millions,  during  which  time  the  whole  amount  would  have  been 
distributed.  The  bill  was  very  carefully  and  fully  discussed  dur- 
ing several  weeks  of  the  Congress,  and  was  finally  passed  by  a  vote 
of  33  to  11.  It  was  not  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  or  as  a  party 
measure.  Perhaps  it  was  more  generally  supix>rted  upon  the 
Republican  than  upon  the  Democratic  side  of  the  Senate,  but  the 
difference  was  so  slight  that  it  was  not  a  party  measure.  The 
States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi  gave  two  votes 
for  it  in  the  Senate ;  there  was  one  from  Alabama,  two  from  Florida, 
two  from  Georgia,  one  from  South  Carolina,  two  from  North 
Carolina,  one  from  West  Virginia,  one  from  Kentucky,  one  from 
Tennessee,  etc.  As  you  see,  the  South  as  a  section  really  gave 
more  votes  than  were  given  against  it. 

It  passed  in  the  Forty-eighth  Congress,  on  the  7th  of  April, 
by  a  vote  of  33  to  1 1.  It  went  to  the  House,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  Mr.  Willis  and  other  members  of  the 
House,  it  failed  to  be  considered ;  and  I  oug^t  to  say  that  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  the  same  Congress,  there  was  a 
measure  of  like  character,  though  of  considerable  less  power,  which 
was  reported  from  the  S«iate  Committee  on  Education,  but  which 
got  no  further.  Strong  infiuences  were  against  the  bill,  and  it 
failed.  On  the  assembling  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  (1885- 
87),  just  expired,  the  bill  was  reintroduced  in  the  Senate  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  form  that  it  had  passed  before,  and  sdter  a  three 
weeks'  discussion  it  again  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  36  to 
11,  gaining  three  votes.  It  went  to  the  House  last  March  a  year 
ago,  and  there  it  met  a  bad  fate.  The  Committee  on  Education, 
who  should  have  considered  such  a  measure  favorably,  were  found 
to  be  opposed  to  it.  Its  friends  then  introduced  the  bill  under 
another  head  as  a  House  bill,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  after  a  somewhat  heated  contest,  which  resulted,  I 
bcBeve,  in  a  vote  of  some  fifty  majority. 

There  were  some  objections  to  the  refearence,  which  seemed  to 
be  a  slight  to  the  other  Committee,  who  had  failed  to  act  upon  it. 
For  a  long  time  the  Labor  Committee,  who  were  expected  to  report 
at  once,  kept  the  bill  in  their  possession,  and  at  last,  after  very 
great  pressure,  reported  adversely  oa  the  Senate  bill,  aad  presented 
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a  substitute,  which  was  really  —  I  do  not  risk  anything  by  saying 
this  when  I  say  that  the  majority  report  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  the  bill  —  reported  a  substitute  which  was  too  ridiculous 
for  consideration.  The  minority  reported  in  favor  of  the  measure 
of  the  Senate,  but  failed  to  get  consideration  through  the  long 
session,  and  so  the  matter  came  over  to  the  short  session. 

Never  was  greater  effort  made.  Memorials  came  from  all  over 
the  country.  Over  100,000  signatures  were  placed  to  a  petition 
for  the  passage  of  the  bill,  many  of  them  representing  large  bodies, 
societies,  and  organizations  of  men  and  women,  so  that  the  entire 
representation  —  as  I  am  assured  by  those  who  have  examined 
into  the  matter  —  the  entire  representation  in  favor  of  the  bill 
was  not  less  than  2,000,000  people.  The  friends  of  the  measure 
made  a  strenuous  effort  to  secure  its  consideration  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  committee  who  had  charge  of  the  bill,  and  on  a  test 
vote,  as  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  had  a  majority  of  160  in 
its  favor  to  76  against  it,  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote.  By  a 
process  of  filibustering  its  consideration  was  defeated,  and  so  it 
passed  beyond  the  control  of  any  committee.  Then  nothing  re- 
mained but  an  ap|>eal  to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  who  are  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  with  power  to  report  at  any  time.  That 
committee,  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the  appropria- 
tion bills,  and  the  Speaker's  power  of  recognizing  whomsoever  he 
pleases,  are  the  elements  which  really  control  the  course  of  business 
in  the  House.  A  minority  of  the  committee  were  in  favor  of  re- 
porting the  bill  for  consideration,  but  the  majority  steadfastly 
refused  not  only  to  report  that  bill,  but  to  report  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  of  any  of  the  great  measures  that  had  been  re- 
ferred to  it  in  the  same  way,  fearing,  as  they  expressed  it,  that  if 
a  report  were  made  some  of  the  friends  of  the  school  bill  would 
move  to  amend  that  report  by  proposing  the  school  bill  for  con- 
sideration, and,  if  it  once  got  out  of  the  committee,  it  would  go 
through  the  House,  so  that  there  was  no  other  way  but  to  prevent 
its  report,  and  so  it  failed.  But  although  the  bill  failed,  its  strength 
before  the  country  was  developed,  and  also  that  it  had  more  than 
a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Anyone  who 
has  observed  the  discussion  on  this  bill  must  have  seen  its  strength. 

The  matter  now  stands  in  this  way :  The  public  necessity  almost 
universally  demands  it,  the  Senate  in  two  Congresses  has  developed 
more  than  a  three-fourths  majority  for  the  bill,  the  House  more 
than  a  two-thirds  majority,  which  would  ensure  its  passage,  even 
if  it  had  to  incur  the  opposition  of  a  veto,  which  I  do  not  believe 
it  will,  if  it  reaches  the  Executive  of  the  country,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  hope  that  in  the  Fiftieth  Congress  we  shall  achieve 
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success.  We  will  know  the  nature  of  the  opposition  we  must 
meet,  and  the  friends  of  the  bill  will  see  that  it  is  considered  during 
the  Fiftieth  Congress,  and  being  introduced  early,  and  supported 
by  the  same  influences  which  have  hitherto  carried  it  along,  until 
it  has  grown  stronger  and  stronger,  I  believe  we  shall  be  certain 
of  success  in  the  Fiftieth  Congress. 


The  Senate  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  again  passed  the  Blair 
bill,  but  it  was  again  found  impossible  to  pass  it  through  the 
House,  and  the  attempt  to  secure  such  legislation  was  then 
abandoned. 

In  1894-1895  another  effort  to  secure  some  form  of  aid, 
though  on  different  lines,  was  made  in  a  bill  introduced  into  the 
House  by  Representative  Beckner  of  Kentucky,  which  proposed 
to  equalize  all  land  grants  previously  made  for  conunon  schools 
to  two  sections  to  each  state,  by  then  making  grants  to  the 
states  to  supply  any  deficiency.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands,  but  was  never  reported  out.  It 
would  have  required  approximately  28,000,000  acres  of  public 
lands  to  have  made  such  grants. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  and  location  of  the 
public  lands  still  on  hand : 


f  / 
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Tabui  Showing  the  Auount  ot  Unappbopbiated  National  Lakds 
ON  JuNB  30,  1913 

(Prom  the  Report  of  the  Commiseioner  of  the  Oeneral  Limd  Offioe.) 


^..,.,T,.^.r 

B,n,™r„ 

ToTil, 

AlAbamft 
AloskA     . 
Arizona  . 
Arkanau 
California 

32,818.5fiO 
62.604 
22.364,862 
33,616,000 
78.912,454 

378.103,156 
50.492,738 

20.986.426 

AfT« 

32,818.560 
378.165.760 
72,857,600 
33,616,000 

99.898,880 

Piorida    . 
lUinois     . 
Indiana  . 
Iowa  .     . 
Idaho      . 

30,912,571 
35,841.230 
22,966,400 
35,575.040 
29,190,430 

4,198,469 
24.428.130 

35,841,280 
35,841,230 
22.906,400 
35.575.040 
53,618,560 

Kansaa    . 
LoulBiana 
Michigan 
MinnMota 

Miasissippi 

52,335.360 
27,181,384 
36,787.200 
49,822.947 
29,671.680 

1.880,376 
1.926.173 

52.335,360 
29,061.760 
36.787,200 
51.749,120 
29.671,680 

Missouri . 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada  . 
New  Mexico 

43.985.250 
63,574.697 
49,157,120 

40.2B8.8a'-. 
54,758,158 

29,721,943 

29,986,605 
23.643.762 

43.985,280 
93.296.640 
49.157.120 
70.285,440 
78,401,920 

North  Dakota 
Ohio   .     ,     . 
Oregon    .     . 
Oklahoma    . 
South  Dakota 

42,769,192 

26,073.600 
50,665.637 

44,424,9fi0 
48,689,520 

2,147,928 

10,522,843 

506.000 

44.917.120 
26.073,600 
61.188,480 
44,424.960 
49,19.^520 

Utah  .     .     . 
Wisconsin     . 
Washington 
Wyoming     . 

28.162,744 
35.363,840 
33.674,148 
58,506,318 

24,435.016 

9,100,892 
3.953,843 

52,597,760 
35,363.840 
42,775.040 
62,460,160 

Totals 

1,201,433,408 

619,104,832 

1,820,538,240 

CHAPTER  in 

FEDERAL  AGENCIES  FOR  EDUCATION 

Federal  Participation  in  Education.  —  A  traditional  and 
firmly  established  practice,  aided  by  the  hitherto  accepted 
interpretations  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment wider  the  constitution,  have  caused  education,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  organized  public  school  system,  to  remain 
under  the  practically  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  several  states. 
It  is  clear,  nevertheless,  that  through  land  grants  and  money 
subsidies  the  national  contribution  towards  the  upbringing  of 
the  American  educational  ideal,  embodied  in  the  state  public 
school  systems,  has  been  of  the  greatest  moment.  The  educa- 
tional influence  of  the  central  government  has  not,  however, 
been  exerted  entirely  through  indirect  channels.  In  addition 
to  numerous  teaching  institutions  of  special  character  under 
Federal  control,  many  departments  and  divisions  of  the  govern- 
ment carry  on  work  directly  and  intentionally  educational. 
These  teaching  institutions  and  departmental  activities  should 
be  included  in  any  accounting  of  the  nation's  educational 
resources  and  influences. 

Some  measure  of  the  extent  and  varied  character  of  Federal 
participation  in  educational  enterprises  is  sought  through  the 
data  and  documents  here  assembled. 

I.    FEpERAL  Appropriations  for  Education  * 

The  following  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1914,  contained  in  the  measures  passed  during  the 

^  Compiled  from  the  Statutes  at  Large  of  the  Sixty-flecond  Congress,  Third 
Bession  (37-Dec.  2.  1912  to  Mar.  4,  1913)  and  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  First 
SessioD  (38-Apr.  7,  1913  to  Dec.  1, 1914).  There  have  been  included  in  the  tabu- 
lation only  appropriations  the  purposes  of  which  were  intentionally  educational « 
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Table  Sbowinq  Valub  op  Unitbd  States  Ooveenuekt  Qbantb, 
under  subsbqubnt  acts 


YUB 

EiFKUHumM.  Statioh 

MAimouHCf  Cutm 

Total  rtt  All 

grant 

''•tr'' 

Muunum 

^•"^sr 

Gunk  Made 

1887-88 

$15,000 

* 

1 

1 

s 

1888-80 

15.000 

1889-90 

15.(100 

15,000 

1890-91 

15,000 

16,000 

1891-92 

15,000 

17.000 

1892-93 

15.000 

18.000 

1893-M 

15.000 

19,000 

1894r-95 

15.000 

20,00(1 

1895-96 

15.000 

21.000 

l.(K)S,OO0 

1896-07 

15.000 

666,158 

22,000 

1,06(5,000 

1.722,158 

1897-98 

15,000 

6G6,243 

23.0(W 

1,104.000 

1,770,243 

15,000 

666.000 

24,000 

1,1.52,000 

1.818,000 

1899-00 

15.000 

680.999 

25,000 

1,200.(K)0 

1,880,999 

1900-01 

15,000 

681.000 

25.000 

1.200.000 

1.881,000 

1901-02 

15.(HX) 

680,.MO 

25.000 

1,200  0(Xt 

l.S80,5(X) 

1902-03 

15.000 

681.000 

25.000 

1,200,000 

1,881.000 

1903-04 

15,000 

681.000 

25.000 

1,200,000 

1,881,000 

1904-05 

15,000 

681.000 

25,000 

1,200,000 

1.881,000 

1905-0*1 

20,000 

785,438 

25.000 

1,200,0(X) 

1.985.4.18 

1906-07 

22,000 

1,007.075 

25.(KtO 

1.200.000 

2.207.075 

1907-08 

24.000 

1,081,039 

30,000 

1.500,000 

2.581,639 

1908-09 

20,000 

1,1(59,780 

35,000 

1,750,000 

2.919.780 

1909-10 

28,000 

1,296,525 

40,000 

2,000,000 

3.296.525 

1910-11 

30,000 

1,3.W,5;J8 

45,000 

2.2.5O.O00 

3.608.538 

1911-12 

;io.ooo 

1,440.000 

50.000 

2,500,000 

4.020.000 

1912-13 

30.000 

1.440,000 

50.000 

2,500,000 

4,387,635 

1913-14 

30,000 

50,000 

2,500,000 

The  Agricultural-Extension  Act.  —  I  n  1 91 4  another  new  means 
of  aiding  the  agricultural  colleges  to  extend  their  work  was 
begun,  in  the  form  of  National  aid  for  cooperative  agricultural 
extension  work,  and  as  provided  for  in  the  following  Act : 
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AN  ACT  to  provide  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work 
between  the  agricultural  colleges  in  t&«- several  States  receiving 
the  benefits  of  an  Act  of  Congress  appro vctf  July  second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  Acts  supplementary  thereto,  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  /    :  ^ 

{Act  of  May  8,  1914,  ch.  79,     38  Stat,  L,  S7i,)    .. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representaittes/q^  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  in  ordei*  .t'e 
aid  in  diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  "and 
practical  information  on  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  and  to  encourage  the  application  of  the  same,  there 
may  be  inaugurated  in  connection  with  the  college  or  colleges  in 
each  State  now  receiving,  or  which  may  hereafter  receive,  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two,  entitled  "An  Act  donating  public  lands  to 
the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts'*  (Twelfth  Statutes 
at  Large,  page  five  hundred  and  three),  and  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
approved  August  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  (Twenty^ 
sixth  Statutes  at  Large,  page  four  hundred  and  seventeen  and 
chapter  eight  hundred  and  forty-one),  agricultural  extension  work 
which  shall  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture :  Provided,  That  in  any  State  in  which 
two  or  more  such  colleges  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  established 
the  appropriations  hereinafter  made  to  such  State  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  such  college  or  colleges  as  the  legislature  of  such  State 
may  direct :  Provided  further ,  That,  pending  the  inauguration  and 
development  of  the  cooperative  extension  work  herein  authorized, 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  discontinue  either  the 
farm  management  work  or  the  farmers'  cooperative  demonstra- 
tion work  as  now  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  2.  That  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  shall 
consist  of  the  giving  of  instruction  and  practical  demonstrations 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics  to  persons  not  attending  or 
resident  in  said  colleges  in  the  several  communities,  and  imparting 
to  such  persons  information  on  said  subjects  through  field  demon- 
strations, publications,  and  otherwise;  and  this  work  shall  be 
carried  on  in  such  manner  as  may  mutually  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural  college  or 
colleges  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  eiq^eiiaiQ&  o\  ^iS^^L 
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{d)  Nayt  Dbpabtmbnt 

(Chapter  148«  March  4,  1913.) 

United  States  Naval  Academy : 

Civil  establishment $188,534 

Current  and  miscellaneous  expenses    .     .     .  43,500 

Maintenance       350,000 

Rent 4,116 

Naval  War  CoUeg^e 

Naval  Training  Stations : 

California        $70,000 

Rhode  Island 85,000 

Great  Lakes 98,457 

Saint  Helena       25,000 


(e)  Department  op  Interiob 
(1)  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
(Chapter  4,  June  30,  1913.) 


$586,150 
28,850 


$278,457 
$893,457 


Support  of  Indian  day  and  industrial  schools      .... 

Construction  of  buildings,  etc 

Transportation  of  pupils  ($5000  may  be  used  in  securing 

employment  for  pupils) 

Agricultural   experiments,   instruction   in   forestry,   and 

matrons,  farmers  and  stockmen  to  teach  Indians 

School  facilities  for  Navajo  Tribe,  Arizona 

Teachers,  physicians,  carpenters,  etc.,  for  fulfilling  treaty 

stipulations : 

Bannocks,  Idaho       $5,000 


Pawnees,  Oklahoma 
Sioux,  Montana    .     . 
Quapaws,  Oklahoma 
Sioux,  South  Dakota 
Shoshones,  Wyoming 


5,400 
85,000 

1,500 
10,400 

6,000 


Support,  education  and  civilization  of  Pottawatomies, 
Wisconsin 

For  sundry  purposes,  including  the  erection  and  mainte- 
nance of  day  and  industrial  schools,  Chippewas,  Min- 
nesota      


$1,420,000 
400,000 

82,000 

400,000 
100,000 


$113,300 
7,000 

165,000 
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Indian  Schools : 

Fort  Mojave,  Arizona  ....  $  38,900 

Phoenix,  Arizona 146,400 

Truxton  Canyon,  Arizona      .     .  21,200 

Sherman    Institute,    Rivertdde, 

California 104,360 

Fort    Bidwell    Indian    School,  ^ 

California 20,000      X 

Greenville,  California        .     .     .  30,000    ^ 

Haskell  Institute,  Kansas     .     .  138,750 

Kickapoo,  Kansas 17,860 

Sacs  and  Foxes,  Kansas    .     .     .  200 

Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan    .     .  71,225 

Pipestone,  Minnesota       .     .     .  45,875 

Chippewas,  Minnesota     .     .     .  8,000 

Genoa,  Nebraska 4,040 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico    .     .  88,600 

Santa  F6,  New  Mexico     .     .     .  77,500 

Carson  City,  Nevada       .     .     .  18,500 

Cherokee,  North  Carolina     .     .  36,000 

Bismarck,  North  Dakota      .     .  23,200 

Fort  Totten,  North  Dakota      .  89,500 

Wahpetan,  North  Dakota     .     .  43,700 

Chilocco,  Oklahoma     ....  90,500 

Pawnees,  Oklahoma  (two  Man- 
ual Labor  Schools)     .    .     .  10,000 

Goodland     Industrial     School, 

Oklahoma 10,000 

Five    Civilized    Tribes,    Okla- 
homa, Schools 300,000 

Cherokee      Orphan      Training 

School 25,000 

Choctaws,  annuity  for  education  6,000 

$1,465,300 

Salem,  Oregon          114,000 

Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 162,000 

Flandreau,  South  Dakota 66,500 

Pierre,  South  Dakota        57,000 

Rapid  City,  South  Dakota 53,500 

Sioux  Tribe,  South  Dakota 250,000 

Utes,  Utah 1,800 

Tacoma,  Washington 50,000 

Hayward,  Wisconsin 40,670 

Tomah,  Wisconsin        63,450 

Shoshone,  Wyoming 37,025 

$2,361,245 

$5,048,545 
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(2)  Purchase  of  Lands  for  StaU  Common  Schools 

(Chapter  54,  February  14,  1913.) 

For  the  purchase  of  Indian  lands  to  be  donated  to  the 
several  states  named  for  common  schools : 

Sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  section  in  each  township. 
Standing  Rook  Indian  Reservation,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota $180,000 

(3)  Bureau  of  Education 

(Chapter  142,  March  4,  1913 ;  Chapter  3,  June  23,  1913.) 

Saliuries: 

Commissioner $5,0(X) 

Chief  Clerk 2,000 

Specialist  in  Higher  Education   ....  3,(XX) 

Editor 2.000 

Statistician 1,800 

Specialist  in  Land-grant  College  Statistics  1,8(X) 

Translator 1,800 

Collector  and  compiler  of  Statistics     .     .  2,400 

Specialist  in  Foreign  Educational  Systems  1,8(X) 

Specialist  in  Educational  Systems  .    .    .  1,800 

Two  clerks  of  class  4 3,600 

Three  clerks  of  class  3 4,800 

Four  clerks  of  class  2 5,600 

Eight  clerks  of  class  1 9,600 

Seven  clerks  at  $1000 7,000 

Six  copyists 5,400 

Two  copyists  at  $800 1,600 

One  copyist  at  $720 720 

Two  skilled  laborers  at  $840       ....  1,680 

One  messenger 840 

One  assistant  messenger 720 

Three  laborers  at  $480       1,440 

One  laborer 400 

$  66,800 

Books,  etc.,  for  library 500 

Investigation  of  rural  education,  industrial  education,  and 

school  hygiene 15,(XX) 

Collecting  statistics 3,600 

Purchase,  distribution,  etc.,  of  educational  documents  2,500 

Traveling  expenses 1,5(X) 

Education  of  natives  of  Alaska 2(X),000 

Reindeer  for  Alaska 5,000 

Allotment  from  appropriation  of  the  Department  of 

Interior  for  printing  and  binding 50,000 

Total  for  Bureau $344,900 
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(4)  Miaeellaneoua 

Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanio  Arts   (oontinuing 

appropriation) $2,000,000 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 
(Chapter  3,  June  23,  1913.) 

Support $66,500 

Repairs 5,000  71,600 

Howard  University  (Chapter  3,  June  23,  1913)  ....         101,000 

Total  for  Department  of  Interior $7,745,945 

(/)  Department  op  Agriculture 

(1)    Office  of  ExperimerU  Stations 

(Chapter  145,  March  4,  1913.) 

Salaries       $  66,160 

Experiment  stations  (act  of  March  2,  1887) 720,000 

Experiment  stations  (act  of  March  16,  1906) 720,000 

Administration  of  these  fimds 40,500 

Agricultural  experiment  stations  in 

Alaska        $35,000 

Hawaii       30,000 

Porto  Rico 30,000 

Guam 15,000 

110,000 
Farmers'  Institutes       23,000 

$1,679,660 

(g)  Department  op  Commerce  and  Labor 

(Chapter  142,  Third  Session,  page  788.) 
Children's  Bureau  1 $25,640 

(h)  Library  op  Congress 

(Chapter  142,  March  4,  1913 ;  Chapter  3,  June  23,  1913.) 

Salaries  and  general  library  expenses $304,470 

Increase  of  library 100,000 

Copyright  office 102,580 

Printing  and  binding 200,000 

Care  and  maintenance  of  building  and  grounds      102,325 

$809,375 

>  Transferred  to  Department  of  Labor,  Chapter  141,  Sixty-aecond  Congress, 
Third  Session.     March  4,  1913. 
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(i)  Smithsonian  Inbhtution 

(Chapter  3,  June  3,  1913.) 

International  exchanges $  32,000 

American  ethnology       42,000 

International  catalogue,  scientific  literature 7,500 

Astrophysical  observatory 13,000 

National  museum           412,500 

Replacing  bookstaoks 15,000 

National  Zoological  Park  (one-half  to  be  paid  by  District  of 

Columbia) 100,000 

Purchase  of  additional  lands 107,2(X) 

Printing  and  Binding 76,200 

$805,400 
ij)  District  op  Columbia 

(Chapter  150,  March  4,  1913.) 

Of  the  appropriation,  $3,163,640,  one-half  is  payable  by  the  (General 
Government,  i.e.  $1,581,820,  and  one-half  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Free  public  library $63,880 

Library  for  the  blind 5,000 

Public  Schools : 

Officers $53,700 

Attendance  officers        2,1(X) 

1,751  teachers       1,361,900 

26  librarians  and  clerks 15,600 

Longevity  pay  for  officers  and  teachers     .  375,000 

Allowance  to  principals 34,(XX) 

Night  schools 20,000 

Kindergarten  supplies  , 3,(X)0 

Janitors  and  care  of  buildings  and  grounds  130,790 

Medical  inspection 6,500 

Buildings  and  grounds       597,(X)0 

Miscellaneous 356,500 

$2,956,090 

Instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb       11,900 

Instruction  of  colored  deaf-mutes 4,550 

Instruction  of  indigent  blind  children 7flOO 

National  training  school  for  boys.     (Care  and  mainte- 
nance of  boys) 48,(XX) 

National   training  school   for  girls.  ^     (Care  and   main- 
tenance for  giria.) 23,910 

Industrial  home  school  for  colored  children 16,990 

Industrial  home  school 26,320 

$3,163,640 

^  Name  changed  to,  from  Reform  School  for  Girla  of  District  of  Columbia, 
Chapter  182,  62d  Congress.  June  26,  1912. 
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2.    Special  Appropriations  by  the  United  States  Government  to  National 
and  International  Congresses.  Scientific  Associations^  etc.,  for  fiscal 

year  ending  June  SO,  1914^ 

International  Geodetic  Association    ........$  1,500.00 

International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures       .     .     .  2,895.00 

International  Prison  Commission 2,000.00 

International  Institute  of  Agricultiu^ 13,400.00 

International  Railway  Congress 400.00 

International  Sanitary  Bureau 2,830.79 

International  Office  of  Public  Health 3,015.62 

International  Seismological  Association 1,300.00 

International  Radiotelegraphic  Convention 2,000.00 

Exhibit   at    International    Dry    Land    Congress,    Tulsa, 

Oklahoma 20,000.00 

International  Bureau  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion      1,250.00 

Bureau  of  Interparliamentary  Union  for  the  Promotion  of 

International  Arbitration  2,500 

International  Congress  on  Alcoholism 4,500.00 

Participation  in  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  500,000.00 
International   Bureau   for   the   Publication   of   Customs 

Tariffs 1,500.00 

International  Boundary  Commission  United  States  and 

Mexico 25,000.00 

International  Bureau  for  the  Suppression  of  the  African 

Slave  Trade 125.00 

Pan-American  Union 75,000.00 

(International  Bureau  of  American  Republics) 
Permanent  International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of 

the  Sea 7,156.00 

International  Conference  on  Maritime  Law 5,000.00 

Contribution  to  Peace  Palace,  The  Hague 21,045.00 

International   Conference  on  Load    Lines  for   Merchant 

Ships 5,000.00 

International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation    ....  64,090.00 
International   Bureau  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 

Property 750.00 

Canadian  Boundary  Waters  Commission  (one-half  of  sal- 
aries and  expenses) 

International  Rifle  Match 25,000.00 

National  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification 200.(X) 

American  Red  Cross  —  Site  and  Building 300,000.00 

*  This  tabulation  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  issuance  of  the  reports  of 
di£Ferent  organisations  and  associations  which  have  received  special  considera- 
tion in  their  articles  of  incorporation  or  otherwise.  By  the  publication  of  the 
proceedings,  reports,  monographs,  etc.,  the  federal  government  grants  a  sub- 
stantial annual  aid  to  the  American  Historical  Association,  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  and  a  number  of  other  organisations. 
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Fiftieth  Anniversary,  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  Transporta- 
tion of  Civil  War  Soldiers $    4,000.00 

United  States  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  Rail- 
road Controversies 25,000.00 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 5,000.00 

Commission  on  Industrial  Relations 100,000.00 

Lincoln  Memorial  Commission 300,000.00 

International  Waterways  Commission        15,000.00 

Commission  to  Study  European  Rural  Credits    ....  25,000.00 

3.    Appropriations  for  the  United  Staies  Department  of  AgricuUwre 

for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914 

(Chapter  145,  March  4,  1913 ;  Chapter  3,  June  23,  1913.) 

Salaries,  office  of  Secretary $  303,820 

Weather  Bureau 1,707,610 

Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry 2,031,196 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry        2,667,995 

Forest  Service        5,399,679 

Bureau  of  Chemistry 1,058,140 

Bureau  of  Soils 334,020 

Bureau  of  Entomology       742,210 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 170,990 

Bureau  of  Statistics       243,680 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations 1,901,260 

Office  of  Public  Roads ,  279.400 

Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbiursements       104,370 

Division  of  Publications 184,660 

Library  of  the  Department 43,520 

Contingent  Expenses 106,066 

Rent  of  Buildings 98,329 

Miscellaneous  Investigations        610,000 

Printing  and  Binding 490,000 

^18,476,945 

II.   The  Smithsonian  Institution 

By  the  terms  of  the  bequest  of  an  Englishman,  James  Smith- 
son  (1765-1829),  the  United  States,  in  1846,  received  in  trust 
property  amounting  to  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
for  the  founding  of  "  an  Establishment  for  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men."  Under  this  trust  Congress 
established  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  board  of  regents  composed  of  the  Vice  President 
and  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  three  members  of  the 
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Senate,  three  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to- 
gether with  six  persons  other  than  members  of  Congress.  As 
the  pioneer  American  institution  for  the  encouragement  of 
scientific  research  and  pubUcation,  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
is  to  be  ranked  among  the  potent  educational  influences  under 
the  oversight  of  the  Federal  Government.  Connected  with 
the  Institution  are  the  National  Museum  (1846),  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology  (1879),  the  National  Zoological  Park 
(1890),  and  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  (1891). 

The  Will  of  James  Smithson 

[From  GooDE,   G.   B.,    The  Smithsonian  Instituiion,   1846-1906^ 

pp.  19-20.] 

I,  JAMES  SMITHSON  Son  to  Hugh,  first  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, &  Elizabeth,  Heiress  of  the  Hungerfords  of  Stud- 
ley,  &  Niece  to  Charles  the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset,  now  residing 
in  Bentinck  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  do  this  twenty-third 
day  of  October,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six, 
make  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament : 

I  bequeath  the  whole  of  my  property  of  every  nature  &  kind 
soever  to  my  bankers,  Messrs.  Drummonds  of  Charing  Cross,  in 
trust,  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner,  and  I  desire  of  my 
said  Executors  to  put  my  property  under  the  management  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

'To  John  Fitall,  formerly  my  Servant,  but  now  employed  in 
the  London  Docks,  and  residing  at  No.  27,  Jubilee  Place,  North 
Mile  end,  old  town,  in  consideration  of  his  attachment  &  fidelity 
to  me,  &  the  long  &  great  care  he  has  taken  of  my  effects,  &  my 
having  done  but  very  little  for  him,  I  give  and  bequeath  the 
Annuity  or  annual  sum  of  One  hundred  pounds  sterling  for  his 
life,  to  be  paid  to  him  quarterly,  free  of  legacy  duty  &  all  other 
deductions,  the  first  payment  to  be  made  to  him  at  the  expiration 
of  three  months  after  my  death.  I  have  at  divers  time  lent  sums 
of  money  to  Henry  Honore  Sailly,  formerly  my  Servant,  but  now 
keeping  the  Hungerford  Hotel,  in  the  rue  Caumartin  at  Paris,  & 
for  which  sums  of  money  I  have  undated  bills  or  bonds  signed  by 
him.  Now,  I  will  &  direct  that  if  he  desires  it,  these  sums  of  money 
be  let  remain  in  his  hands  at  an  Interest  of  five  per  cent,  for  five 
years  after  the  date  of  the  present  Will. 
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To  Henry  James  Himgerford,  my  Nephew,  heretofore  called 
Henry  James  Dickinson,  son  to  my  late  brother,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Henry  Louis  Dickinson,  now  residing  with  Mr.  Auboin, 
at  Bourg  la  Reine,  near  Paris,  I  give  and  bequeath  for  his  life  the 
whole  of  the  income  arising  from  my  property  of  every  nature  & 
kind  whatever,  after  the  payment  of  the  above  Annuity,  &  after 
the  death  of  John  Fitall,  that  Annuity  likewise,  the  payments  to 
be  made  to  him  at  the  time  of  the  interest  or  dividends  becomes 
due  on  the  Stocks  or  other  property  from  which  the  income  arises. 

Should  the  said  Henry  James  Hungerford  have  a  child  or 
children,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  I  leave  to  such  child  or  children, 
his  or  their  heirs,  executors,  &  assigns,  after  the  death  of  his,  or 
her,  or  their  Father,  the  whole  of  my  property  of  every  kind  abso- 
lutely &  forever,  to  be  divided  between  them,  if  there  is  more  than 
one,  in  the  manner  their  father  shall  judge  proper,  or,  in  case  of 
his  omitting  to  decide  this,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  shall  judge 
proper. 

Should  my  said  Nephew,  Henry  James  Hungerford,  marry,  I 
empower  him  to  make  a  jointure. 

In  the  case  of  the  death  of  my  said  Nephew  without  leaving 
a  child  or  children,  or  the  death  of  the  child  or  children  he  may  have 
had  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  intestate,  I  then  bequeath 
the  whole  of  my  property,  subject  to  the  Annuity  of  One  Hun- 
dred pounds  to  John  Fitall,  &  for  the  security  &  payment  of  which 
I  mean  Stock  to  remain  in  this  country,  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  found  at  Washington,  under  the  name  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  an  Establishment  for  the  increase  &  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  men. 

I  think  it  proper  here  to  state,  that  all  the  money  which  will 
be  standing  in  the  French  five  per  cents,  at  my  death  in  the  names 
of  the  father  of  my  above  mentioned  Nephew,  Henry  James  Hun- 
gerford, &  all  that  in  my  names,  is  the  property  of  my  said  Nephew, 
being  what  he  inherited  from  his  father,  or  what  I  have  laid  up  for 
him  from  the  savings  upon  his  income. 

James  Smithbon.    [L.S.] 

III.  The  Educational  Work  of  Government 

Departments 

The  possibilities  of  the  Federal  Government  performing  an 
educational  service,  having  both  economic  and  cultural  worth 
for  the  people  of  the  entire  country,  have  been  thoroughly 
established  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Many  other 
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divisions  of  the  central  government  likewise  contribute  to  the 
broadening  of  national  ideals  and  the  quickening  of  national 
progress.  Withal  the  direct  and  tangible  results  of  its  work, 
and  the  country-wide  scope  of  its  influence  have  given  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  a  momentum  that  promises  to  keep 
it  in  the  front  rank  of  the  active  educational  forces  of  the  nation. 

IV.    The  Children's  Bureau 

The  manifold  benefits  accruing  to  the  people  of  the  country 
from  the  undertakings  of  the  numerous  bureaus  and  divisions 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  even  during  its 
relatively  brief  existence,  always  afforded  a  forceful  argument 
for  those  who  foresaw  the  possibilities  of  the  proper  utilization 
of  Federal  influence  for  the  conservation  and  betterment  of 
child  life.  The  arguments  advanced  by  social  service  workers 
and  others  of  altruistic  motives  (or  the  constitution  of  a  Federal 
agency,  the  chief  attention  of  which  would  be  directed  toward 
child  welfare,  had  added  force  through  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  enable  the  Bureau  of  Education 
properly  to  carry  on  its  legitimate  work. 

AN  ACT  To  establish  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  a  bureau  to  be  known  as  the  Children's  Bureau. 

[Act  of  April  9,  1912  {37  Stat,  79)  as  amended  by  Act  of  March  4, 

1913  {37  Stat,  736),] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  shall  be 
established  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  a  bureau 
to  be  known  as  the  Children's  Bureau.^ 

Sec  2.  That  the  said  bureau  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
chief,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  an  annual  com- 
pensation of  five  thousand  dollars.  The  said  bureau  shall  investi- 
gate and  report  to  said  department  upon  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child  life  among  all  classes  of  our 

>  TrAmtferred  from  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  Department  of 
Labor  by  act  approved  March  4,  1913. 
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people,  and  shall  especially  investigate  the  questions  of  infant 
mortality,  the  birth  rate,  orphanage,  juvenile  courts,  desertion, 
dangerous  occupations,  accidents  and  diseases  of  children,  employ- 
ment, legislation  affecting  children  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories. But  no  official,  or  agent,  or  representative  of  said  bureau 
shall,  over  the  objection  of  the  head  of  the  family,  enter  any  house 
used  exclusively  as  a  family  residence.  The  chief  of  said  bureau 
may  from  time  to  time  publish  the  results  of  these  investigations 
in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Sec.  3.  That  there  shall  be  in  said  bureau,  until  otherwise 
provided  for  by  law,  an  assistant  chief,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  who  shall  receive  an  annual 
compensation  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars ;  one  private 
secretary  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  who  shall  receive  an  annual 
compensation  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  one  statis- 
tical expert,  at  two  thousand  dollars;  two  clerks  of  class  four; 
two  clerks  of  class  three ;  one  clerk  of  class  two ;  one  clerk  of  class 
one;  one  clerk,  at  one  thousand  dollars;  one  copyist,  at  nine 
hundred  dollars ;  one  special  agent,  at  one  thousand  four  hundred 
dollars ;  one  special  agent,  at  one  thousand  two  himdred  dollars, 
and  one  messenger  at  eight  hundred  and  forty  dollars.^ 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  hereby 
directed  to  furnish  sufficient  quarters  for  the  work  of  this  bureau 
at  an  annual  rental  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  its  passage. 


V.   The  Bureau  of  Education 

[       The  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  Bureau 

\   of  Education  date  from  about  1864  and  1865.      In  1866  a 

\  memorial  form  was  presented  to  Congress  on  the  subject  by 

J  the  National  Association  of  State  and  City  School  Superinten- 

^^    dents.      InJ[867anj^  was  passed  establishing  a  National 

I  Department  of  Education.      The  Memorial  and  this  act  of 

Congress  are  eliminated  from  this  collection  but  are  given  in 

the  Source  Book  in  the  History  of  Education  in  the   United 

States. 


I 

1 


\     ^  A  considerable  increase  in  appropriationB  was  made  by  act  of  July  16, 1914, 
(38  Stat.  L.  p.  605). 
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1.  StattUea  relating  to  the  Office 

The  statutes  under  which  the  Bureau  now  operates  are  as 
follows : 

Sec.  516.  (Office  of  Education.)  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  a  Bureau  called  the  Office  of  Education,  the 
purpose  and  duties  of  which  shall  be  to  collect  statistics  and  facts 
showing  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  and  to  diffuse  such  information  respecting 
the  organization  and  management  of  schools  and  school-systems, 
and  methods  of  teaching,  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient  school- 
systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout 
the  country.* 

Sec.  517.  (Commissioner  of  Education.)  The  management  of 
the  OflSce  of  Education  shall,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  be  intrusted  to  a  Commissioner  of  Education, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  a  salary  ^  of 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Sec  518.  (Duties  of  Commissioner,)  The  Commissioner  of 
Education  shall  present  annually  to  Congress  a  report  embodying 
the  results  of  his  investigations  and  labors,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  such  facts  and  recommendations  as  will,  in  his  judgment, 
subserve  the  purpose  for  which  the  office  is  established.' 

Sec.  519.  (Rooms  for  Office  of  Education.)  The  Chief  of  En- 
gineers shall  furnish  proper  offices  for  the  use  of  the  OflSce  of 
Education.^ 

1  Act  of  March  2.  1867.  ch.  158.  14  Stat.  L.  434 ;  Act  of  July  20,  1808, 
ch.  176.  16  Stat.  L.  92.  106. 

*  Later  increased  to  $5000. 

*  Act  of  March  2,  1867.  ch.  158.  14  Stat.  L.  434. 

*  Act  of  March  2.  1867.  ch.  158.  14  Stat.  L.  434 ;  Act  of  March  2,  1807, 
eh.  167,  14  Stat.  L.  466. 
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2.  Comparative  Table  —  Support  and  Staff  —  DepartmerU  of  Agri- 

culture  and  Bureau  of  Education 

The  following  comparative  Table  shows  the  relative  staff  and 
support  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (a  Bureau  until  1885),  and 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  since  the  establishment  of  each. 


YcAB  Ending 

DSPAJRMKMT  or  AOKICULTURK 

BvBXAU  or  Education 

«  u  n  K  ovf  u 

Appropriation 

Employeea 

Appropriation 

1860 

$  40,000 

1861 

60,000 

1862 

64,000: 

1863 

80,000 

1864 

199,770 

29 

1865 

112,304 

1866 

167,788 

1867 

199.100 

1868 

279,020 

99 

$  18,676 » 

4 

1869 

172.593 

22,673 

4 

1870 

156,440 

8,550 

3 

1871 

188,180 

19,724 

1872 

197,070 

84 

29.455 

1873 

202,440 

39,107 

1874 

257,690 

92 

36,318 

1875 

337.380 

39,290 

1876 

249.120 

90 

41,434 

1887 

194,685 

33,060 

1878 

198,640 

77 

34,240 

1879 

206,400 

93 

31,220 

1880 

199,500 

35,391 

1881 

275.460 

108 

61,427 

1882 

363,011 

65,802 

1883 

453,396 

239 

70.220 

38 

1884 

416,641 

69,293 

38 

1885 

655,930* 

214 

76,239 » 

38 

1886 

677,973 

76,284 

39 

1887 

657,642 

328 

74,177 

39 

1888 

1,027,219 

66.812 

39 

1889 

1,134,481 

488 

71.057 

39 

1890 

1,170,139 

91,932 

39 

1891 

1,392,049 

1577 

65,451 

40 

1892 

2,303,656 

119.651 

41 

1893 

2,540,061 

1870 

73,844 

41 

>  Organized  as  a  Department.  *  Made  a  Department. 

*  Docs  not  include  appropriations  for  reindeer  or  education  in  Alaaka. 
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Ybab  Emdino 
Jum  SOtb 

DSPARTMEMT  OF 

AORIdTLTUBE 

BuBEAU  or  Education 

Appropriation 

Employees 

Appropriation 

Employees 

1894 

2,603,856 

• 

107,481 

41 

1895 

2,506,915 

2043 

112,914 

41 

1896 

2.584,013 

91,416 

43 

1897^ 

2,448,764 

2444 

126,945 

43 

1898 

2,467,902 

97,229 

43 

1899 

2,829,702 

2965 

102,371 

43 

1900 

3,006,022 

3128 

101,180 

43 

1901 

3,304,266 

3388 

105,511 

44 

1902 

3,922.781 

3789 

107.577 

44 

1903 

5,015,846 

4200 

103.001 

44 

1904 

5,025,024 

4506 

101,066 

43 

1905 

5.894,540 

5446 

99,941 

43 

1906 

6,225,690 

6242 

100,184 

43 

1907 

9,505,485 

9107 

92,088 

45 

1908 

11,487,951 

10420 

118,355 

45 

1909 

14,536,320 

10280 

117,080 

45 

1910 

15,470,634 

11140 

113,094 

48 

1911 

17,278,976 

12480 

111.133 

50 

1912 

21,537,781 « 

12704 

128,785 

93 

1913 

24.735,135 « 

14478 

142,617 

119 

VI.    The  Idea  of  a  National  University 

With  all  of  the  large  and  valuable  collections  available  for 
purposes  of  study  in  the  city  of  Washington,  the  question 
naturally  arises,  why  has  not  the  Federal  government  estab- 
lished a  national  university  and  utilized  them  for  advanced 
study  and  instruction.  This  is  an  old  idea  but  has  never  been 
realized.  Selected  documents  will  be  found  in  the  Source 
Book  in  the  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States. 

1  Secretary  Wilson  appointed. 

*  Does  not  include  $2,000,000  annually  from  this  date  on  for  forest  reserve 
purchases. 

'The  table  of  appropriations  given  on  p.  118  ante  does  not  include  certain 
permanent  and  continuing  appropriations  and  balances,  now  approximating 
■even  to  eight  millions  annually. 


CHAPTER  IV 

CONTEMPORARY  MOVEMENTS  FOR  NATIONALIZING 

AMERICAN   EDUCATION 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  American  Federal  policy  with 
regard  to  questions  of  direct,  or  even  indirect,  educational 
consequence  has  been  of  a  distinctly  fortuitous  character. 
While  the  trend  is  continually  toward  a  more  constructive  and 
systematic  national  attitude,  the  existing  situation  points 
conclusively  to  the  tasks  yet  undone.  We  reproduce  in  this 
chapter  two  selections  which  serve  to  indicate  both  the  tend- 
encies and  the  difficulties.  The  first  selection  states  well 
the  larger  aspects  of  our  national  educational  problem. 

I.    Education  and  the  Nation 

[Pritchett,   Henry   S.,   in   the  6th  An,   Rept,  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  T caching ,  1911,  pp.  45-49.1 

The  United  States  has  grown,  in  tlie  course  of  a  century  and  a 
quarter,  from  a  group  of  associated  states  into  a  nation.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  result  were  enormous.  The  original 
thirteen  colonies  were  jealous  of  one  another.  They  were  afraid 
to  intnist  power  to  a  central  governmental  agency.  The  welding 
of  these  jealous  and  suspicious  states  into  a  nation  could  be  accom- 
plished only  by  time  and  the  experience  that  time  brings  with  it. 

It  was  natural  that  at  the  inauguration  of  the  confederation  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  should  have  been  careful  to  create  as 
few  central  agencies  with  strong  powers  as  possible.  Even  where 
powers  were  given  to  the  general  government,  checks  and  limita- 
tions were  imposed  upon  them  at  every  step. 

Education  as  a  national  unifying  agency  did  not  lie  within  the 
field  of  view  of  the  framers  of  the  American  constitution.  Neither 
national  supervision  of  education  nor  a  national  system  of  schools 
was  considered. 
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The  idea  of  a  university  at  the  seat  of  goverament  was  indeed 
in  the  minds  of  several  of  the  earlier  leaders  of  the  nation.  Wash- 
ington in  particular  was  attracted  by  the  idea  of  a  university  at 
Washington  which  might  bring  together  the  youth  of  the  various 
states.  He  was  led  to  entertain  this  idea  by  his  keen  realization 
of  the  intense  rivalries  generated  by  the  jealousies  and  suspicions 
of  the  various  states.  He  feared  that  these  sectional  forces  would 
disrupt  the  newly  formed  confederation,  and  he  hoped  that  a  uni- 
versity in  which  the  youth  of  the  country  might  come  together  in 
student  relations  would  help  the  people  of  the  different  states  to 
the  realization  of  nationalism  rather  than  sectionalism. 

Since  the  field  of  education  was  not  touched  by  the  constitution, 
it  remained  with  each  state  to  deal  with  its  educational  system  as 
it  might  choose,  with  no  guidance  from  the  central  government 
looking  toward  unifying  and  coordinating  the  separate  state  systems. 
When,  therefore,  one  undertakes  to  study  education  and  the  prog- 
ress of  education  in  the  United  States  from  a  national  standpoint, 
one  must  take  up  such  a  study  with  the  state  systems  as  units. 
Not  only  has  each  state  its  own  system  of  public  schools,  but  nearly 
all  of  the  states  have  tax-suppK)rted  institutions  of  higher  learning 
as  well.  Other  agencies  which  have  entered  the  field  of  education, 
notably  the  religious  denominations,  have  also  grouped  their  sys- 
tems of  higher  institutions  in  accordance  with  state  Ifnes.  Many 
of  the  larger  religious  bodies  have  in  most  states  one  or  more  col- 
leges or  universities.  In  some  states  a  single  denomination  has 
a  half-dozen  or  more  institutions  bearing  the  name  of  college  or 
university. 

Furthermore,  in  the  development  of  our  educational  system, 
private  initiative  in  the  field  of  education  has  been  both  unguided 
and  unrestrained  by  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  state  govern- 
ments. In  all  but  a  few  states  of  the  Union  any  association  of 
men  who,  for  educational  or  business  reasons  or  as  a  matter  of 
local  pride,  desire  to  start  a  school  or  a  college,  may  incorporate 
under  the  state  law  and  obtain  the  right  to  grant  all  the  degrees 
that  higher  institutions  may  confer. 

This  lack  of  supervision  both  on  the  part  of  the  general  govern- 
ment and,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  part  of  the  state  governments, 
has  resulted  not  only  in  an  extraordinarily  large  number  of  insti- 
tutions bearing  the  name  college  or  university,  but  it  has  resulted 
also  in  the  fact  that  these  institutions  have  become  involved  in 
local  rivalries,  so  that  they  represent  in  very  small  measure  national 
ideals  or  national  purjx)ses.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things  for 
the  European  student  of  education  visiting  the  United  States  to 
understand  is  the  absence  of  any  national  feeling  with  regard  to 
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education,  and  the  absence  as  well  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  those 
in  the  colleges  and  the  universities  to  higher  education  in  itself. 
Instead  of  this  relationship  toward  national  ideals  in  education, 
one  finds  loyalty  toward  a  particular  institution.  Higher  educa- 
tion in  America  is  intensely  local  and  personal  in  its  sympathies. 
College  loyalty  takes  the  place  of  devotion  to  educational  ideals ; 
the  former  is  local,  the  latter  national. 

The  general  government,  while  exercising  no  control  over  the 
state  systems  of  education,  has  by  legislation  and  the  appropriation 
of  money  carried  out  two  measures  that  concern  the  educational 
policy  of  the  several  states.  Through  the  Morrill  Bill  and  the 
measures  that  followed  it,  Congress  has  made  large  appropriations 
for  the  suppK)rt  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  in  all  states. 
The  federal  government,  however,  has  left  the  administration  of 
these  appropriations  to  the  states  themselves,  and  has  preserved 
over  the  expenditure  of  this  money  a  scrutiny  so  vague  as  to  a£Fect 
in  but  small  measure  the  direction  that  the  institutions  thus  in- 
augurated have  taken. 

A  second  act  on  the  part  of  the  central  government  looking 
toward  the  preservation  of  some  form  of  educational  efficiency 
and  unity  was  the  creation  of  a  bureau  of  education  under  a  com- 
missioner of  education.  This  office  was  established  in  1867,  and 
while  the  powers  of  the  commissioner  have  been  somewhat  increased 
in  recent  years  by  appropriations  for  specific  purposes,  the  duties 
of  the  bureau  are  still  practically  limited  to  the  work  of  a  statistical 
agency  dealing  with  existing  educational  institutions  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  latter  are  willing  to  cooperate,  and  to  the  publication 
of  reports  showing  the  progress  of  education  in  this  country  and 
in  others. 

Both  of  these  measures,  while  tending  in  some  degree  to  initiate 
action  over  broader  areas,  have  nevertheless  been  inaugurated  with- 
out any  well  thought  out  policy  regarding  education.  In  fact, 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  like  most  federal  govern- 
ments, has  had  no  policy  with  regard  to  education.  The  Morrill 
Bill  was  largely  an  accidental  measure,  due  to  personal  initiative 
and  enacted  without  any  thinking  of  a  careful  sort  as  to  the  effect 
that  the  educational  agency  thus  created  would  have. 

The  contrast  between  the  crude  methods  with  which  our  state 
governments  deal  with  education  and  the  careful  and  well-consid- 
ered methods  under  which  the  Prussian  government,  for  example, 
proceeds  in  such  matters  is  strikingly  brought  out  in  the  steps 
recently  taken  looking  toward  the  inauguration  of  an  endowed 
university  at  the  city  of  Frankfurt.  For  a  long  time  Frankfurt 
has  been  ambitious  to  possess  a  university,  and  has  been  quite 
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ready  to  establish  and  support  such  an  institution,  even  without 
governmental  aid.  The  matter  has  been  under  consideration 
for  years.  Those  who  represented  the  interests  of  education  in 
the  Prussian  government  have  conducted  the  discussion  with  an 
eye  not  only  to  the  local  interests  of  the  city  of  Frankfurt,  but 
with  a  regard  for  the  nearby  universities  already  in  existence  and 
for  the  independent  scientific  and  literary  institutes  already  es- 
tablished. As  a  result,  the  university,  if  it  be  established,  will 
coordinate  and  render  more  effective  all  existing  agencies.  It 
will  not  add  a  new  competing  institution.  The  whole  proceeding 
is  full  of  suggestion  to  Americans  interested  in  education  and  in 
the  function  of  educational  institutions  in  human  progress.  In 
the  process  of  founding  the  new  university  all  interests  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  The  whole  question  as  to  what  func- 
tion the  university  is  to  serve,  how  it  should  be  established  and 
conducted,  what  relations  it  should  have  to  other  schools  and  in- 
stitutions, is  being  worked  out  under  the  eyes  of  the  entire  city, 
region,  and  kingdom  in  a  manner  and  with  a  care  and  foresight 
unknown  to  us.  In  our  cities  a  new  university  is  founded  by  a 
single  man  or  a  group  of  men,  and  the  idea  of  calling  the  community 
OP  the  state  into  council  over  the  matter  has  rarely  occurred  to 
any  one.  The  spectacle  is  most  suggestive  to  us  as  citizens  of  a 
democracy,  not  merely  because  it  is  an  example  of  educational 
building  carried  on  in  a  thoughtful  instead  of  a  haphazard  way, 
but  for  the  stronger  reason  that  it  is  an  example  of  the  working 
of  a  modem  government  in  the  effort  to  conserve  both  the  interest 
of  the  individual  and  the  interest  of  the  organized  community. 
All  modem  government,  practically  all  modem  legislation,  is  an 
effort  to  deal  with  these  sometimes  divergent  interests.  How  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  the  individual  and  at  the  same  time  to 
promote  the  efficiency  of  the  organizations  which  do  the  work  of 
modem  civilized  states  is  the  essential  problem  which  every  gov- 
ernment, whatever  its  form,  faces.  This  is  the  question  to-day 
in  America  at  the  heart  of  all  legislation  by  Congress,  whether  it 
deals  with  trusts,  or  labor  organizations,  or  railroads,  or  customs 
duties,  or  any  other  similar  problem.  The  real  problem  before 
the  legislature  and  the  people  is  not  how  to  destroy  corporations, 
or  labor  organizations,  or  railroads,  or  other  agencies,  but  how  to 
develop  them  and  still  preserve  the  interest  and  the  freedom  of 
the  individual.  And  the  significant  thing  to  us  as  a  nation  in  the 
process  of  founding  the  proposed  Frankfurt  university  is  the  fact 
that  here  an  effort  is  being  made  to  deal  thoughtfully  and  seriously 
with  a  problem  that  in  our  American  democracy  we  leave  to  be 
settled  absolutely  at  haphazard,  without  supervision  on  the  part 
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of  those  who  are  capable  of  judging,  and  without  real  participation 
on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  people  whose  interests  are  affected. 
The  United  States  has  not  yet  learned  to  use  the  expert  intelli- 
gently, or  to  distinguish  between  the  expert  and  the  pretended 
expert.  Compare  with  this  method  of  founding  a  new  university 
the  action  of  our  Congress,  which  pours  annually  into  the  treasuries 
of  the  various  states  a  total  of  S2,400,000  for  educational  purposes, 
without  knowing  what  is  really  done  with  the  money. 

The  result  of  this  lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government  and  of  the  extremely  limited  scrutiny  exercised  by 
the  states  themselves  over  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  has 
been  the  establishment  in  the  United  States  of  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  institutions  calling  themselves  colleges  and  universities,  — 
a  number  far  in  excess  of  those  existing  in  any  other  country,  and 
undoubtedly  greater  than  the  country  needs  or  can  support. 

The  number  of  these  institutions  is  not  so  remarkable,  however, 
as  the  great  variety  of  the  work  that  they  undertake,  the  varied 
standards  that  they  set  up,  and  their  lack  of  relationship  to  the 
general  system  of  schools  of  their  respective  states.  The  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  country  are  yet  often  indifferent  and  some- 
times even  hostile  to  the  systems  of  public  schools  upon  which  the 
college  and  the  university  ought  to  rest.  Too  few  of  those  who 
start  a  new  college  and  those  who  conduct  colleges  that  are  already 
established  admit  that  they  owe  any  duty  to  the  general  school 
system.  This  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  astounding  fact  in  our 
higher  education.  The  spectacle  of  colleges  and  universities 
founded  and  conducted  without  reference  to  the  general  school 
system  is  truly  unique.  It  goes  without  saying  that  under  such 
circumstances  the  colleges  and  the  universities  contribute  far  less 
than  they  should  to  a  unifying  national  force  in  education. 

Notwithstanding  this  lack  of  educational  unity  among  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  the  separate  state  systems  have 
been  kept  in  practical  touch  by  their  public  schools.  The  common 
schools  of  the  separate  states,  while  showing  great  variations  in 
their  equipment,  in  the  training  of  their  teachers,  and  in  the  extent 
to  which  their  studies  are  carried,  are  nevertheless  founded  upon 
practically  the  same  plan.  They  begin  with  the  child  at  about  the 
same  age,  and  either  lead  him  or  seek  to  lead  him  to  about  the 
same  intellectual  development.  As  a  result,  the  common  schools 
have  been  the  great  unifying  force  in  citizenship  in  this  country. 
They  have  made  the  English  language  the  sole  medium  of  communi- 
cation. In  the  public  schools  the  enormous  armies  of  immigrants 
have  received  their  induction  into  citizenship,  and  through  the 
unifying  force  of  the  public  school  system  the  educational  unity 
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cS  the  country  has  been  preserved.  This  has  been  rendered  easier 
by  the  interchange  of  teachers  and  students  that  has  gone  on  be- 
tween the  separate  states.  As  we  look  over  the  educational  his- 
tory of  the  last  half  century,  it  seems  clear  that  the  educational  and 
political  solidarity  of  the  country  and  the  possession  of  common 
national  ideals  has  been  due  in  very  large  measure  to  the  fact  that 
a  common  system  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  has  spread 
throughout  all  the  states. 

The  last  ten  years  have  been  remarkable  not  only  in  the  material 
gains  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  their  students,  but  also  in  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  particularly  in  the  last  half  of  that  decade,  in  relating  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  the  general  system  of  schools. 
This  movement  going  on  to-day  with  increased  energy  will  in  the 
long  run  transform  our  detached  schools  and  colleges  into  a  true 
educational  system,  in  which  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
shall  have  fruitful  relations  not  only  with  one  another,  but  with 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  well.  In  attempting  to 
review  briefly  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  last  decade, 
if  one  is  to  regard  it  from  a  national  standpoint  at  all,  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  consider  the  steps  taken  in  the  direction  of  relating 
higher  education  to  the  public  system  of  schools.  The  day  has 
gone  by  when  isolated  educational  institutions  can  serve  either 
a  locality  or  the  state  efficiently.  Whether  one  considers  the 
local  community,  the  state,  or  the  nation,  all  educational  progress 
for  the  future  lies  in  such  coordination  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  with  the  common  school  system  as  will  conduce  to  the 
best  education  of  the  individual.  Out  of  this  coordination  will 
come  not  only  increased  efficiency,  but  also  greater  freedom,  alike 
for  the  secondary  school,  the  college,  and  the  university. 

II.    Increased  National  Aid 

In  Chapter  II  were  presented  some  of  the  more  important 
portions  of  the  record  of  the  part  played  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, through  grants  of  both  land  and  money,  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  public  school  systems  of  the  several  states;  and  also 
of  the  various  efforts  made  from  time  to  time,  to  secure  further 
national  aid  for  these  school  systems.  The  Hoar  Bill  and  the 
Blair  Bill  are  representative  of  the  earlier  efforts,  during  the 
period  immediately  following  the  Civil  War.  The  so-called 
Davis  Bill  of  1907,  and  the  Page  Bill  of  1912  illustrate  the  con- 
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temporaneous  efforts  to  tap  the  springs  of  national  resources 
for  the  betterment  of  educational  opportunity  for  the  American 
people.  The  Agricultural-Extension  measure  passed  in  1914 
(Smith-Lever  Bill  0  was  a  logical  application  of  the  principle 
incorporated  in  the  several  Morrill  Acts. 

As  a  culmination  of  a  decade  of  efforts  toward  national  aid, 
Congress  in  1913  created  a  conmiission  to  consider  the  need  and 
to  report  a  plan  for  national  aid  to  vocational  education.* 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  commission  a  comprehensive 
scheme  for  such  aid  was  proposed  in  the  following  bill:' 

To  provide  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education;  to  provide 
for  cooperation  vrith  the  States  in  the  promotion  of  such  education 
in  agriculture  and  the  trades  and  industries;  to  provide  for  cooperation 
with  the  States  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects; 
and  to  appropriate  money  and  regulate  its  expenditure. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembledy  That  there  is  hereby 
annually  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  the  sums  provided  in  sections  two,  three,  and 
four  of  this  Act,  to  be  paid  to  the  respective  States  for  the  purpose 
of  cooperating  with  the  States  in  paying  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  and  of  teachers 
of  trade  and  industrial  subjects,  and  in  the  preparation  of  teachers 
of  agricultural,  trade,  and  industrial  and  home  economics  subjects ; 
and  the  sum  provided  for  in  section  seven  to  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  for  the  administration  of  this  Act  and  for 
the  purpose  of  making  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  to  aid 
in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  vocational  education,  which 
sums  shall  be  expended  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  (Relates  to  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  for 
agricultural  subjects ;  beginning  with  $500,000  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1916,  with  an  annual  increment  of  $250,000  for  six  years 
(1922),  and  then  two  annual  increments  of  $500,000,  making  the 
appropriation  in  1924,  and  thereafter,  $3,000,000.)  .  .  .  Said 
sums  shall  be  allotted  to  the  States  in  the  proportion  which  their 
rural  population  bears  to  the  total  rural  population  in  the  United 

»  See  p.  101. 

*  Senate  Joint  Resolution,  No.  6  (April  7,  1913). 

*  Contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  National  Aid  to  Vocational 
Education.  House  Doc.  No.  1004.  Sixty-third  Congress.  Introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  June  1,  1914  as  H.  R.  16952  (Smith-Hyghes  Bill). 
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StateB,  not  including  outlying  possessions,  according  to  the  last 
preceding  United  States  census :  Provide,  That  the  allotment  of 
funds  to  any  state  shall  not  be  less  than  a  minimum  of  $5,000  for 
any  fiscal  year  prior  to  and  including  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  nor  less  than  $10,000 
for  any  fiscal  year  thereafter,  and  there  is  hereby  appropriated  the 
following  sums,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  minimum  allotment  to  the  States  provided 
for  in  this  section.  .  .  .  (Graduated  appropriations  for  minimum 
allotments.)  .  .  . 

Sec.  3.  (Relates  to  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  trade 
and  industrial  subjects;  beginning  with  $500,000  for  the  year 
aiding  June  30,  1916;  with  increments  and  a  maximum  as  for 
agricultural  subjects.)  .  .  .  Said  sums  shall  be  allotted  to  the 
States  in  the  proportion  which  their  urban  population  bears  to 
the  total  urban  population  in  the  United  States,  not  including 
outlying  possessions,  according  to  the  last  preceding  United  States 
census :  Provided,  That  the  allotment  of  funds  to  any  State  shall 
be  not  less  than  a  minimum  of  $5,000  for  any  fiscal  year  prior  to 
and  including  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  nor  less  than  $10,000  for  any  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  and  there  is  hereby  appropriated  the  following  sums, 
or  so  mudi  thereof  as  may  be  needed  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  minimum  allotment  to  the  States  provided  for  in  this 
section.  .  .  .  (Graduated  appropriation  for  minimum  allot- 
ments.) .  .  . 

Sec.  4.  (Relates  to  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  supervisors  and  directors  of  agricultural 
subjects,  and  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  and  home  economics 
subjects;  beginning  with  $500,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1916 ;  with  two  annual  increments  of  $200,000,  and  one  of  $100,000, 
making  the  final  appropriation  for  1919  and  thereafter,  $1,000,000.) 
.  .  .  Said  sums  shall  be  allotted  to  the  States  in  the  proportion 
which  their  population  bears  to  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States,  not  including  outlying  possessions,  according  to  the  last 
preceding  United  States  census :  Provided,  That  the  allotment  of 
funds  to  any  State  shall  be  not  less  than  a  minimum  of  $5,000  for 
any  fiscal  year  prior  to  and  including  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  nor  less  than  $10,000 
for  any  fiscal  year  thereafter.  .  .  .  (Graduated  appropriation  for 
minimum  allotments.)  .  .  . 

Sec.  5.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  appropria- 
tions provided  for  in  sections  two,  three,  and  four  of  this  Act, 
any  state  shall,  through  the  legislative  authority  thereof,  accept 
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the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  designate  or  create  a  State  Board, 
consisting  of  not  less  than  three  members  and  having  all  necessary 
power  to  cooperate,  as  herein  provided,  with  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  in  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  The  State  Board  of  Education  or  other  board  having 
charge  of  the  administration  of  public  education  in  the  State,  or 
any  State  board  having  charge  of  the  administration  of  any  kind 
of  vocational  education  in  the  State  may,  if  the  State  so  elect,  be 
designated  as  the  State  board  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Any  State  may  accept  the  benefits  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
respective  funds  herein  appropriated  and  it  may  defer  the  accept- 
ance of  the  benefits  of  any  one  or  more  of  such  funds  and  shall  be 
required  to  meet  only  the  conditions  relative  to  the  fund  or  funds 
the  benefits  of  which  it  has  accepted :  Promded,  That  after  June 
thirtieth  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  no  State  shall  receive 
any  appropriation  for  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors 
of  agricultural  subjects,  unless  it  shall  have  taken  advantage  of  at 
least  the  minimum  amount  appropriated  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  as  provided  for 
in  this  Act,  and  that  after  said  date  no  State  shall  receive  any  ap- 
propriation for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  sub- 
jects unless  it  shall  have  taken  advantage  of  at  least  the  minimum 
amount  appropriated  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  trade  and  in- 
dustrial subjects  as  provided  for  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  That  a  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  hereby 
^  created  to  consist  of  the  Postmaster  General,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  board  shall  organize  and  elect  one  of  its 
members  as  chairman.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  cooperate 
with  State  boards  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  to  make 
or  cause  to  have  made  studies,  investigations,  and  reports,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  their  use  in  aiding  the  States  in  the  establishment 
of  vocational  schools  and  classes  and  in  giving  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture, trades  and  industries,  commerce  and  commercial  pursuits,  and 
home  economics.  Such  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  shall  in- 
clude agriculture  and  agricultural  processes  and  requirements  upon 
agricultural  workers ;  trades,  industries,  and  apprenticeships,  trade 
and  industrial  requirements  upon  industrial  workers,  and  classifica- 
tion of  industrial  processes  and  pursuits ;  commerce  and  commercial 
pursuits  and  requirements  upon  commercial  workers ;  home  pro- 
cesses and  problems  and  requirements  upon  home  workers ;  and 
problems  of  administration  of  vocational  schools  and  of  courses  of 
study  and  instruction  in  vocational  subjects. 
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Sudi  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  concerning  agriculture, 
for  the  purposes  of  agricultural  education,  shall,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, be  made  in  cooperation  with  or  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  such  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  concerning 
trades  and  industries,  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  industrial  edu- 
cation shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  made  in  cooperation  with  or 
through  the  Department  of  Labor;  such  studies,  investigations, 
and  reports  concerning  commerce  and  commercial  pursuits,  for 
the  purposes  of  commercial  education,  shall,  as  far  as  practicable, 
be  made  in  cooperation  with  or  through  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce; such  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  concerning  the 
administration  of  vocational  schools,  courses  of  study  and  instruc- 
tion in  vocational  subjects,  shall,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  be  made  in 
cooperation  with  or  through  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  be  the  executive  oflRcer 
of  the  board.  He  may  make  such  recommendations  to  the  board 
relative  to  the  administration  of  this  Act  as  he  may  from  time  to 
time  deem  advisable.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  carry  out  the  rules,  regulations,  and  decisions 
which  the  board  may  adopt.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  shall  have  power  to  employ  such  assistants  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  the  sum  of  $200,000  annually,  to 
be  available  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  or  cooperating  in  making  the  studies,  investigations, 
and  reports  provided  for  in  section  six  of  this  Act,  and  for  the 
puri)ose  of  paying  the  salaries  of  assistants  and  office  and  such 
other  expenses  as  the  board  may  deem  necessary  to  the  execution 
and  administration  of  this  Act.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  may  allot  any  part  of  said  appropriation  to  any  United 
States  department  or  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  study 
or  investigation,  or  part  thereof,  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  8.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  any  purpose  specified  in  this  Act,  the  State  Board  shall 
prepare  plans,  showing  the  kind  of  vocational  education  for  which 
it  is  proposed  that  the  appropriation  shall  be  used ;  the  kind  of 
schools  and  equipment ;  courses  of  study ;  methods  of  instruction ; 
qualifications  of  teachers ;  and,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  subjects, 
the  qualifications  of  supervisors  or  directors ;  plans  for  the  training 
of  teachers ;  and,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  subjects,  plans  for  the 
supervision  of  agricultural  education,  as  provided  for  in  section 
ten.  Such  plans  shall  be  submitted  by  the  State  Board  to  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  and  if  the  Federal  Board 
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finds  the  same  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  and  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  same  shall  be  approved.  The  State  Board  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, on  or  before  September  first  of  each  year,  on  the  work  done 
in  the  State  and  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  money  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  appropriation  for  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects  and  of  teachers 
of  trade  and  industrial  subjects  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  payment  of  salaries  of  such  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors 
having  the  minimum  qualifications  set  up  for  the  State  by  the  State 
board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education.  The  cost  of  instruction  supplementary  to  the  in- 
struction in  agricultural  and  in  trade  and  industrial  subjects  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act,  necessary  to  build  a  well-rounded  course 
of  training,  shall  be  borne  by  the  State  and  local  communities, 
and  no  part  of  the  cost  thereof  shall  be  borne  out  of  the  appropria- 
tions herein  made.  The  moneys  expended  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  or  for 
the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  subjects,  shall  be 
conditioned  that  for  each  dollar  of  Federal  money  expended  for 
such  salaries  the  State  or  local  community,  or  both,  shall  expend 
an  equal  amount  for  such  salaries;  and  that  appropriations  for 
the  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects,  as  herein  provided, 
shall  be  conditioned  that  such  money  be  expended  for  maintenance 
of  such  training  and  that  for  each  dollar  of  Federal  money  so  ex- 
pended for  maintenance,  the  State  or  local  community,  or  both, 
shall  expend  an  equal  amount  for  the  maintenance  of  such  training. 

Sec.  10.  That  any  State  may  use  the  appropriation  or  any 
part  thereof  allotted  to  it,  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  for 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural 
subjects,  either  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  such  subjects  in  schools 
or  classes  or  for  salaries  of  supervisors  or  directors  of  such  subjects 
under  a  plan  of  supervision  for  the  State  to  be  set  up  by  the  State 
board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education.  That  in  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  such  appro- 
priation for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of 
agricultural  subjects,  the  State  board  of  any  State  shall  provide 
in  its  plan  for  agricultural  education  that  such  education  shall 
be  that  which  is  supported  and  controlled  by  the  public ;  that  the 
controlling  purpose  of  such  education  shall  be  to  fit  for  useful  em- 
ployment ;  that  such  education  shall  be  of  less  than  college  grade 
and  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over  fourteen  years 
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of  age,  who  have  entered  upon  or  who  are  preparing  to  enter  upon, 
the  work  of  the  farm  or  of  the  farm  home ;  that  the  State  or  local 
community,  or  both  shall  provide  the  necessary  plant  and  equip- 
ment determined  upon  by  the  State  board  with  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  as  the  minimum  require- 
ment for  such  education  in  schools  and  classes  in  the  State ;  that 
the  amount  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  such  education  in  any 
scho<rf  or  class  receiving  the  benefit  of  such  appropriation  shall 
be  not  less  annually  than  the  amount  fixed  by  the  State  board, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  board,  as  the  minimum  for  such 
schools  or  classes  in  the  State;  that  such  schools  shall  provide 
for  directed  or  supervised  practice  in  agriculture  either  on  a  farm 
provided  for  by  the  school  or  other  farm,  for  at  least  six  months 
per  year;  that  the  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricul- 
tural subjects  shall  have  at  least  the  minimimi  qualifications 
determined  for  the  State  by  the  State  board  with  the  approval 
of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

Sec.  11.  That  in  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  sub- 
jects the  State  board  of  any  State  shall  provide  in  its  plan  for 
trade  and  industrial  education  that  such  education  shall  be  given 
in  schools  or  classes  supported  and  controlled  by  the  public ;  that 
the  controlling  purpose  of  such  education  shall  be  to  fit  for  use- 
ful employment ;  that  such  education  shall  be  of  less  than  col- 
lege grade,  and  shall  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  who  are  preparing  for  a  trade  or  industrial 
pursuit  or  who  have  entered  upon  the  work  of  a  trade  or  industrial 
pursuit ;  that  the  State  or  local  community,  or  both,  shall  provide 
the  necessary  plant  and  equipment  determined  upon  by  the  State 
board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  as  the  minimum  requirement  in  such  State  for  educa- 
tion for  any  given  trade  or  industrial  pursuit;  that  the  total 
ezp^ided  for  the  maintenance  of  such  education  in  any  school  or 
cfauB  recdving  the  benefit  of  such  appropriation  shall  be  not 
less  annually  than  the  amount  fixed  by  the  State  board,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  board,  as  the  minimum  for  such  schoob 
or  classes  in  the  State ;  that  such  schools  or  classes  giving  instruc- 
tion to  persons  who  have  not  entered  upon  employment  shall  re- 
cpiire  that  at  least  half  of  the  time  of  such  instruction  be  given  to 
practical  work  on  a  useful  or  productive  ba^s,  such  instruction  to 
extend  over  not  less  than  nine  months  per  year  and  not  less  than 
tiiirty  hours  per  week ;  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  sum  appro- 
priated to  any  State  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade  and  in- 
ilnstrial  subjects  shall,  if  expended,  be  implied  to  part-time  schools 
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or  classes  for  young  workers  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have 
entered  upon  employment,  and  such  subjects  in  a  part-time  school 
or  class  may  mean  any  subject  given  to  enlarge  the  civic  or  voca- 
tional intelligence  of  such  workers  over  fourteen  and  less  than 
eighteen  years  of  age ;  that  such  part-time  schools  or  classes  shall 
provide  for  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty-four  hours  of  class- 
room instruction  per  year;  that  evening  industrial  schools  shall 
fix  the  age  of  sixteen  years  as  a  minimum  entrance  requirement, 
and  shall  confine  instruction  to  that  which  is  supplemental  to  the 
daily  employment ;  that  the  teachers  of  any  trade  or  industrial 
subject  in  any  State  shall  have  at  least  the  minimum  qualifications 
for  teachers  of  such  subject  determined  upon  for  such  State  by  the 
State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  :  Provided,  That  for  cities  and  towns  of  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand  population,  according  to  the  last  preceding 
United  States  census,  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  may  modify  the  condi- 
tions as  to  the  length  of  course  and  hours  of  instruction  per  week 
for  schools  and  classes  giving  instruction  to  those  who  have  not  en- 
tered upon  employment  in  order  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of 
such  cities  and  towns. 
Sec.  12.  That  in  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  appro- 
N  priation  of  this  Act  for  the  training  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or 
directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  or  of  teachers  of  trade  and  in- 
dustrial or  home  economies  subjects,  the  State  board  of  any  State 
shall  provide  in  its  plan  for  such  training  that  the  same  shall  be 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  board ;  that  such 
training  shall  be  given  in  schools  or  classes  supported  and  con- 
trolled by  the  public;  that  such  training  shall  be  given  only  to 
persons  who  have  had  adequate  vocational  experience  or  contact 
in  the  line  of  work  for  which  they  are  preparing  themselves  as 
teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors,  or  who  are  acquiring  such 
experience  or  contact  as  a  part  of  their  training,  and  that  the 
State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  board,  shall  establish 
minimum  requirements  for  such  experience  or  contact  for  teachers, 
supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects  and  for  teachers 
of  trade  and  industrial  and  home  economics  subjects;  that  not 
more  than  sixty  per  centum  nor  less  than  twenty  per  centum  of 
the  money  appropriated  under  this  act  for  the  training  of  teachers 
of  vocational  subjects  to  any  State  for  any  year  shall  be  expended 
in  the  preparation  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricul- 
tural subjects  or  of  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  subjects  or  of 
teachers  of  home  economics  subjects. 
Sec.  13.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  appro- 
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priations  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of 
agricultural  subjects,  or  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade  and 
industrial  subjects,  or  for  the  training  of  teachers  as  herein  provided, 
any  State  shall,  through  the  legislative  authority  thereof,  app>oint 
the  State  treasurer  as  custodian  for  vocational  education,  who 
shall  receive  and  provide  for  the  proper  custody  and  disbursement 
of  moneys  paid  to  the  State  from  said  appropriations. 

Sec.  14.  That  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
J  shall  annually  ascertain  whether  the  States  are  using  or  are  pre- 
pared to  use  the  moneys  received  by  them  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  On  or  before  the  first  day  of  January 
of  each  year  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  shall 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  each  State  which 
has  accepted  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  complied  therewith, 
certifying  the  amounts  which  each  State  is  entitled  to  receive 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Upon  such  certification  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  quarterly  to  the  custodian 
for  vocational  education  of  each  State  the  moneys  to  which  it  is 
entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  moneys  so  received 
by  the  custodian  for  vocational  education  for  any  State  shall  be 
paid  out  on  the  requisition  of  the  State  board  as  reimbursement 
for  expenditures  already  incurred  to  such  schools  as  are  approved 
by  said  State  board  and  are  entitled  to  receive  such  moneys  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  15.  That  whenever  any  portion  of  the  fund  annually 
allotted  to  any  State  has  not  been  expended  for  the  purpose  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act,  a  sum  equal  to  such  portion  shall  be  deducted 
by  the  Federal  board  from  the  next  succeeding  annual  allotment 
from  such  fimd  to  such  State. 

Sec.  16.  That  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  may 
withhold  the  allotment  of  moneys  to  any  State  whenever  it  shall 
appear  that  such  moneys  are  not  being  expended  for  the  purposes 
and  under  the  conditions  of  this  Act.  If  any  allotment  is  with- 
held from  any  State,  the  State  board  of  such  State  may  appeal 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  if  the  Congress  shall 
not  direct  such  sum  to  be  paid  it  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  17.  That  if  any  portion  of  the  moneys  received  by  the 
custodian  for  vocational  education  of  any  State  under  this  Act, 
for  any  given  purpose  named  in  this  Act,  shall,  by  any  action  or 
contingency,  be  diminished  or  lost,  it  shall  be  replaced  by  such 
State,  and  until  so  replaced  no  subsequent  appropriation  for  such 
education  shall  be  paid  to  such  State.  No  portion  of  any  moneys 
appropriated  under  this  Act  for  the  benefit  of  the  States  shall  be 
applied,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  purchase,  erection,  preserva- 
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tion,  or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings  or  equipment,  or  for 
the  purchase  or  rental  of  lands. 

Sec.  18.  That  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  Congress,  on  or  before  December 
first,  on  the  administration  of  this  Act,  and  shall  include  in  such 
report  the  reports  made  by  the  State  boards  on  the  administration 
of  this  Act  by  each  State  and  the  expenditure  of  the  money  allotted 
to  each  State. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  STATE  THE  UNIT  IN  EDUCATION 

As  was  indicated  in  Chapter  I,  education  in  America  was  left 
to  the  states,  and  the  state  has  become  the  unit  of  administra- 
tion. The  development  of  state  oversight  and  control  has  come 
gradually,  and  may  be  traced  in  the  state  constitutions,  the  laws, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  courts. 

I.    The  State  Constitutions 

The  constitutions  of  the  different  states  offer  an  interesting 
study  of  this  growth  of  state  oversight  and  control.  Space 
forbids  the  giving  of  selections  here  but  a  few  illustrative  ex- 
amples will  be  given  in  the  Source  Book  in  the  History  of 
Education  in  the  United  States.^ 

II.    The  School  Laws 

The  development  of  state  oversight  and  control  could  be 
illustrated  from  the  educational  history  of  any  of  our  American 
states.^  The  following  description  for  New  York  State  is  illus- 
trative of  the  development. 

The  Development  of  State  Control  in  New  York 

[From  Fairue,  J.  A.,  The  Centralization  of  Administration  in  New 

York  State,  Chap.  II,  pp.  22-33.] 

The  early  history  of  education  in  New  York  gives  little  promise 
of  the  high  degree  of  central  control  which  has  come  to  be  estab- 

^  Extracts  taken  from  Poobe,  B.  F.,  Federal  and  Stale  ConatUuUona,  and 
later  official  documents  issued  by  the  states. 

*  In  the  historical  portion  of  the  different  articles  on  the  state  school  systems 
in  Monroe's  Cyclopedia  of  Education  the  development  of  centralised  control  has 
been  traced  (see  articles  on  Alabama,  California,  Iowa,  etc.). 
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Iished  during  the  present  century.  Throughout  the  colonial  period 
the  only  action  by  the  Province  legislature  concerned  the  estab- 
lishment of  academies,  and  whatever  was  done  in  the  way  of  com- 
mon school  education  was  through  private  or  local  action.^  The 
relations  of  the  State  government  to  this  latter  problem  begin  with 
the  law  of  1795,*  appropriating  £20,000  annually  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  schools.  This  amount  the  legislature  apportioned  among 
the  different  counties ;  the  apportionment  to  the  various  towns  was 
entrusted  to  the  supervisors  in  each  county,  and  the  local  manage- 
ment was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  elected  town  commissioners  and 
school  district  trustees.  The  trustees  were  required  to  make 
reports  to  the  town  commissioners  as  the  basis  for  the  district 
apportionment  of  the  State  appropriation ;  and  reports  of  the  num- 
ber of  schools,  scholars  and  days  of  instruction  were  to  be  for- 
warded through  the  town  commissioners  and  county  treasurers 
to  the  Secretary's  office  at  Albany.  There  is,  however,  no  pro- 
vision for  either  State  or  county  control  or  supervision  in  the  system 
of  school  administration  thus  set  up;  and  although  the  State 
appropriation  was  continued  annually  for  ten  years,  there  was  no 
action  taken  towards  inspection  or  control  of  the  schools  aided  from 
the  State  funds. 

In  1805  the  school  appropriation  was  allowed  to  lapse,  and  al- 
though the  accumulation  of  a  Common  School  Fund  was  at  the 
same  time  provided  for,  there  was  to  be  no  distribution  until  the 
annual  interest  of  this  fund  amounted  to  $50,000.  It  was  not 
until  1814  that  this  situation  was  reached,  and  during  this  interval 
common  school  education  became  again  entirely  a  subject  for  local 
action  or  inaction  as  the  case  might  be.  With  the  renewal  of  State 
aid  for  schools  from  the  interest  of  the  Common  School  Fund, 
Acts  were  passed  for  the  organization  of  the  school  system  through- 
out the  State.'  The  Massachusetts  "district  system"  was  made 
the  basis,  probably  because  existing  local  schools  were  established 
on  that  plan.  Each  district  meeting  of  freeholders  and  taxpayers 
was  authorized  to  locate  its  school,  levy  local  taxes,  and  elect  a 
board  of  trustees,  who  employed  the  teachers  and  directed  the 
management  of  the  schools.  There  were  also  to  be  school  com- 
missioners in  each  town,  to  whom  the  trustees  were  to  make  reports, 
and  town  inspectors  to  examine  candidates  for  positions  as  teachers. 

*  As  early  as  1691  a  bill  was  proposed  in  the  New  York  Assembly  **to  appoint 
ft  school-master  for  the  educating  and  instructing  of  children  and  youth,  to  read 
and  write  English  in  every  Town  in  the  Province.'*  No  action  was  taken  on 
this  bill.  —  Journal  of  New  York  Assembly,  1691-1743,  p.  7. 

»  Laws  of  1796,  c.  76. 

«  Laws  of  1812,  c.  242.    Laws  of  1814,  c.  192. 
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The  grants  from  the  State  were  made  conditional  on  the  raising 
of  an  equal  amount  by  local  taxation,  and  the  first  step  was  taken 
in  the  direction  of  central  supervision  by  providing  for  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  selected  by  the  Council  of  Appoint- 
ment, at  an  annual  salary  of  $400.  The  chief  duties  of  this  officer 
were  in  the  management  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  his  powers 
of  control  over  the  schools  and  local  officers  being  but  slight.  He 
was,  however,  to  prepare  plans  for  the  better  organization  of  the 
schools,  to  apportion  the  State  appropriation  among  the  counties 
according  to  their  population,  and  the  reports  of  the  school  trustees 
to  the  town  commissioners  were  to  be  forwarded  to  him. 

In  the  introduction  and  organization  of  the  new  school  system, 
the  first  Superintendent,  Gideon  Hawley,  did  not  limit  himself 
to  the  duties  specified  in  the  statute.  By  his  activity  he  demon- 
strated the  possibilities  of  his  position,  and  the  successful  establish- 
ment within  eight  years  of  5,500  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  over 
300,000  pupils  has  been  ascribed  in  very  large  degree  to  his  work. 
The  uncalled  for  removal  of  Superintendent  Hawley,  in  1821, 
caused  the  legislature,  as  a  means  of  censuring  this  action  of  the 
Council  of  Appointment,  to  transfer  the  duties  of  Superintendent 
of  Schools  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  change  was  in  effect 
a  reduction  of  the  central  control  over  the  educational  system, 
for  although  that  officer  could  perform  the  specific  duties  laid  down 
in  the  law,  his  other  functions  made  impK>ssible  the  same  active 
work  outside  the  letter  of  the  statute  as  could  be  done  by  a  separate 
official. 

The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  an  increase  in  the  central  control 
was  in  1822,^  when  the  acting  Superintendent  oT  Schools  was  given 
an  appellate  and  final  jurisdiction  over  all  acts  and  decisions  of 
local  school  officials.  The  power  thus  conferred  on  the  State 
Superintendent  has  been  of  the  greatest  importance ;  it  in  effect  con- 
stituted him  an  administrative  court,  and  his  decisions  on  the 
thousands  of  cases  that  have  been  presented  form  a  body  of  ad- 
ministrative law  controlling  the  powers  and  duties  of  all  local 
school  officials.  The  scope  and  significance  of  this  authority  will 
be  considered  in  detail  later ;  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  note  its 
general  character  and  its  place  in  the  historical  development  of 
central  control. 

The  need  for  a  more  effective  super\ision  of  the  schools  and  local 
school  authorities  soon  began  to  be  felt.  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton, 
in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1826,  pointed  out  that  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schoob  was  prevented  by  his  other  official  duties 
as  Secretary  of  State  from  visiting  the  schools  in  person,  while  in 

1  Laws  of  1822,  c.  246. 
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fact  he  had  no  legal  authority  to  make  such  visits.  The  Governor 
held  that  "  a  visitorial  authority  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  abuses 
in  the  application  of  the  funds,  of  examining  into  the  modes  and 
plans  of  instruction,  and  of  suggesting  improvements  would  un- 
questionably be  attended  with  the  most  propitious  effects."  * 
These  opinions  were  endorsed  by  the  Literature  Conmiittee  of  the 
State  Senate,  whose  chairman  urged  that  "the  State,  which  con- 
tributes so  large  a  proportion  of  the  compensation  of  the  teachers, 
has  a  right  to  direct  its  application  in  such  a  way  as  to  effect  the 
object  of  procuring  useful  instruction."  *  Similar  recommendations 
were  made  in  the  following  year  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his 
capacity  as  Superintendent  of  Schools.  But  no  action  was  taken 
by  the  legislature ;  and  the  local  authorities  continued  for  fifteen 
years  more  to  direct  the  management  of  the  schools  free  from  any 
effective  inspection  and  supervision. 

In  1839,  John  C.  Spencer,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Literature 
Committee  of  1826,  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  ex-officw 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  With  the  earlier  proposals 
still  in  mind,  he  secured  from  the  legislature  the  authority  to 
appoint  unsalaried  county  boards  of  visitors  to  visit  the  schools 
and  report  with  suggestions  for  improvement.*  The  reports  of 
these  boards  of  visitors  recommended  the  establishment  of  an 
efficient  and  systematic  county  supervision  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  State  bureau,  as  a  substitute  for  the  existing  in- 
efficient method  of  town  inspection.  These  reports  and  the  greater 
official  influence  now  held  by  Mr.  Spencer  secured  the  enactment, 
in  1841,  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  him  fifteen  years  before. 
"  The  Act  of  1841  *  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  a  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools,  thus  making 
possible  a  greater  central  activity  in  carrying  out  the  powers 
conferred  by  previous  statutes.  For  the  visitation  and  inspection  of 
the  schools,  there  was  to  be  a  Superintendent  in  each  coimty,  who 
should  recommend  to  school  trustees  and  teachers  the  proper 
studies,  books,  discipline  and  conduct  of  the  schools ;  examine  and 
grant  certificates  of  qualification  to  teachers;  and  also  decide  in 
the  first  instance  on  appeals  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Superintendent.  These  county  superintendents,  although 
appointed  by  the  supervisors  in  each  county,  were  to  act  subject 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and 
half  of  their  salaries  was  paid  by  the  State.  With  the  Deputy 
Superintendent  at  Albany  and  this  corps  of  county  officials,  a  much 

1  S.  S.  Randall,  History  of  the  Common  School  System  of  the  Stale  of  New 
York,  p.  51. 

*  RandaU.  op,  cU,,  101.  105.       *  Laws  of  1839,  c.  330.      «  Ibid.,  1841,  o.  260. 
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more  thorough  system  of  school  supervision  and  a  much  more 
effective  central  control  was  made  possible. 

The  new  system  of  inspection  brought  about  great  improvements 
in  school  administration,  and  its  benefits  were  so  clear  that  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  Young,  who  when  he  succeeded  Mr.  Spencer 
as  Secretary  of  State  was  a  violent  opponent  of  the  change,  soon 
became  its  enthusiastic  supporter.^  Legislative  committees  and 
prominent  educators  also  strongly  approved  of  the  plan  and  methods 
adopted.  Nevertheless,  there  arose  a  strong  demand  for  the 
abolition  of  this  system  of  supervision.'^  Local  trustees  and  town 
commissioners  were  not  pleased  to  find  their  former  independence 
interfered  with,  while  injudicious  political  selections  by  super- 
visors in  some  counties  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  some  in- 
capable and  oppressive  officials.'  For  these  and  other  reasons 
the  clamor  against  the  Act  continued,  the  pressure  on  the  legis- 
lature finally  became  too  strong,  and  in  1847  the  county  superin- 
tendent system  was  abolished.*  On  the  face  of  it,  the  result  was 
to  place  the  town  and  district  officers  in  direct  connection  with 
the  State  Department ;  but  in  fact,  as  the  State  Superintendents 
recognized,  any  effective  supervision  of  the  local  officers  without 
a  corps  of  officers  acting  imder  the  direction  of  the  State  bureau 
was  impossible,  and  the  result  was  plainly  a  long  step  in  the  direction 
of  decentralization. 

The  reaction  was  only  temporary.  Other  forces  were  at  work, 
and  soon  new  measures  were  taken  which  so  increased  the  amount 
of  State  aid  to  the  common  schools  that  a  return  to  the  policy  of 
further  State  intervention  in  the  management  of  the  schools 
was  inevitable.  Already  in  1838  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
Deposit  Fund  had  been  appropriated  to  the  schools,*  increasing 
the  annual  State  appropriation  from  $110,000  to  $275,000.  Just 
at  the  time  the  office  of  county  superintendent  was  abolished  the 
agitation  for  free  schools  was  beginning ;  in  1849  the  Free  School 
Act  was  adopted  by  a  referendum  vote;*  and,  although  the 
practical  realization  of  free  schools  did  not  come  until  much  later, 
an  important  step  in  that  direction  was  taken  in  1851,  when  a 
State  tax  of  $800,000  was  imposed  by  the  legislature  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  conmion  schools,  in  addition  to  the  income  of  the  Com- 
mon School  and  United  States  Deposit  Funds. 

The  increase  of  State  aid  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
State  control,  for  the  new  appropriation  was  turned  over  to  the 
town  commissioners  and  district  trustees,  to  be  expended  at  their 

« 

«  Reports  of  Supt.  of  Schools,  1843,  1844,  1845.  *  Laws  of  1847.  c.  480. 

«  Randall,  op.  cU.,  177.  » Ibid.,  1838,  c.  237. 

•  /Wd..  233.  •  Ibid.,  1849,  c.  161. 
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discretion  in  the  same  way  as  the  earlier  grants.  Nevertheless, 
the  increased  State  appropriation  paved  the  way  for  a  larger  de- 
gree of  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  schools,  and  in  fact  made 
a  more  thorough  control  almost  essential. 

An  important  step  in  this  direction  was  the  organization,  in 
1854,  of  a  separate  Department  of  Public  Instruction.^  The  gen- 
eral oversight  of  the  schools  had  hitherto  been  entrusted  to  an 
official  burdened  with  many  other  duties,  and  although  since  1841 
there  had  been  a  special  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, his  duties  were  those  of  a  subordinate,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  remained  as  the  head  of  the  school  system.  An  independent 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  freed  from  all  other  functions, 
could  necessarily  exercise  a  greater  activity  beyond  the  sphere  of 
statutory  duties.  In  addition  to  the  former  powers  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  given 
authority  to  visit  the  schools  and  make  inquiries  into  the  course 
of  instruction,  management  and  discipline.  Even  although  he 
could  not  personally  visit  any  large  number  of  schools,  the  grant 
of  this  power  is  significant  of  the  tendency  towards  a  larger  control 
over  the  local  school  officers. 

In  1856  the  State  school  tax  was  changed  from  a  tax  for  a  fixed 
sum  to  a  f  mill  tax,^  which  at  the  existing  valuation  gave  an  immedi- 
ate increase  of  $300,000  in  the  State  grants  for  schools.  At  the 
same  time  came  the  re-establishment  of  an  effective  system  of 
supervision,  which  had  been  urged  constantly  by  the  State  Super- 
intendents since  the  repeal  of  the  county  superintendent  system 
in  1847.  The  new  system  differed  in  some  respects  from  that 
established  in  1841.  There  was  to  be  a  school  commissioner  for 
each  Assembly  District,  instead  of  a  Superintendent  for  each 
county,  and  the  commissioners  were  to  be  elected  instead  of  apH 
pointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors.  Although  chosen  by  local 
election,  the  district  commissioners  being  subject  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  State  Superintendent,  and  receiving  their 
salary  from  State  funds  on  his  order,  were  under  the  direction  of 
that  officer,  and  the  introduction  of  the  system  marks  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  extension  of  state  control.  The  powers  and  duties 
of  the  district  commissioners  included  the  examination  of  the  man- 
agement, instruction  and  discipline  of  the  schools,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  school  buildings  and  grounds ;  the  recommendation  of 
improvements  in  all  these  lines ;  the  examination,  licensing  and 
annulling  licenses  of  teachers,  and  the  organization  of  teachers' 
institutes.  The  authority  of  the  district  commissioners  did  not, 
however,  include  the  city  schools. 

»  Laws  of  1854,  c.  97.  *  Ibid.,  1856,  c.  179. 
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The  re-introduction  of  the  system  of  supervision  evoked  at 
first  considerable  complaint,^  but  the  State  Superintendents  were 
satisfied  that  it  produced  good  results,  and  it  has  continued  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  New  York  school  system.  Acting  State 
Superintendent  Keyes,  in  his  report  for  1862,  summarizes  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  system  in  these  words :  "  An  officer  of 
extended  jurisdiction  has  a  higher  and  wider  range  of  influence, 
is  more  generally  consulted  upon  questions  of  school  policy  and 
in  matters  of  school  controversy,  and  his  opinions  and  advice  have 
a  consequence  and  weight  that  cannot  attach  to  a  local  officer  of 
limited  jurisdiction."  * 

After  the  establishment  of  the  commissioner  system  of  super- 
vision, the  next  few  years  showed  no  new  developments  in  the 
New  York  school  system.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  decade,  1860- 
1870,  came  a  new  period  of  activity,  in  which  the  scope  of  both 
local  and  central  governmental  action  along  educational  lines  was 
much  increased.  The  general  revision  of  the  School  Law  in  1864  • 
contains  some  additions  to  the  powers  of  the  State  Superintendent 
over  the  schools,  authorizing  him  to  appoint  unsalaried  school 
visitors  in  the  counties,  and  to  remove  school  commissioners  or 
other  school  officers  for  wilful  violation  or  neglect  of  duty.  The 
powers  of  the  district  commissioners  were  also  increased  by  giv- 
ing them  authority  to  condemn  unfit  school  buildings,  and  to  direct 
trustees  to  make  necessary  repairs,  in  addition  to  their  former 
powers  of  recommendation.  The  most  important  advance  at  this 
time  was  in  the  introduction  of  central  control  in  the  management 
of  teachers'  institutes.  The  Act  of  1856  had  authorized  the  dis- 
trict commissioners  to  organize  such  institutes  in  the  various 
counties ;  and  in  1861  they  were  held  in  47  counties,  with  an  atten- 
dance of  7,488  teachers.  Under  the  law  of  1864,  the  organization 
of  such  an  institute  in  every  county  was  required,  a  State  appro- 
priation was  set  aside  for  their  support,  and  they  were  placed  more 
directly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Superintendent  by 
requiring  the  district  commissioners  to  act  in  arranging  these 
meetings  under  his  advice  and  direction,  and  further  by  authorizing 
him  to  employ  persons  to  conduct  and  teach  at  the  institutes. 
These  gatherings  of  the  teachers  for  even  a  single  week  in  each 
year  gave  opportunity  for  helpful  comparisons  of  methods,  and 
increased  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  those  attending  for  their 
work.  The  extension  of  the  State  Superintendent's  authority 
over  this  field  was,  therefore,  an  important  advance  in  his  control 
of  the  educational  system,  and  enabled  him  to  influence  more  di- 
rectly than  before  the  instruction  given  in  the  district  schools. 

»  RandaU.  op.  gU.,  338.  « Ibid.,  349.  »  Laws,  1864,  c.  556. 
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discretion  in  the  same  way  as  the  earlier  grants.  Nevertheless, 
the  increased  State  appropriation  paved  the  way  for  a  larger  de- 
gree of  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  schools,  and  in  fact  made 
a  more  thorough  control  almost  essential. 

An  important  step  in  this  direction  was  the  organization,  in 
1854,  of  a  separate  Department  of  Public  Instruction.^  The  gen- 
eral oversight  of  the  schools  had  hitherto  been  entrusted  to  an 
official  burdened  with  many  other  duties,  and  although  since  1841 
there  had  been  a  special  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, his  duties  were  those  of  a  subordinate,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  remained  as  the  head  of  the  school  system.  An  independent 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  freed  from  all  other  functions, 
could  necessarily  exercise  a  greater  activity  beyond  the  sphere  of 
statutory  duties.  In  addition  to  the  former  powers  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  given 
auUiority  to  visit  the  schools  and  make  inquiries  into  the  course 
of  instruction,  management  and  discipline.  Even  although  he 
could  not  personally  visit  any  large  number  of  schools,  the  grant 
of  this  power  is  significant  of  the  tendency  towards  a  larger  control 
over  the  local  school  officers. 

In  1856  the  State  school  tax  was  changed  from  a  tax  for  a  fixed 
sum  to  a  f  mill  tax,^  which  at  the  existing  valuation  gave  an  immedi- 
ate increase  of  $300,000  in  the  State  grants  for  schools.  At  the 
same  time  came  the  re-establishment  of  an  effective  system  of 
supervision,  which  had  been  urged  constantly  by  the  State  Super- 
intendents since  the  repeal  of  the  county  superintendent  system 
in  1847.  The  new  system  differed  in  some  respects  from  that 
established  in  1841.  There  was  to  be  a  school  commissioner  for 
each  Assembly  District,  instead  of  a  Superintendent  for  each 
county,  and  the  commissioners  were  to  be  elected  instead  of  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  supervisors.  Although  chosen  by  local 
election,  the  district  commissioners  being  subject  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  State  Superintendent,  and  receiving  their 
salary  from  State  funds  on  his  order,  were  under  the  direction  of 
that  officer,  and  the  introduction  of  the  system  marks  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  extension  of  state  control.  The  powers  and  duties 
of  the  district  commissioners  included  the  examination  of  the  man- 
agement, instruction  and  discipline  of  the  schools,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  school  buildings  and  grounds;  the  recommendation  of 
improvements  in  all  these  lines ;  the  examination,  licensing  and 
annulling  licenses  of  teachers,  arid  the  organization  of  teachers' 
institutes.  The  authority  of  the  district  commissioners  did  not, 
however,  include  the  city  schools. 

»  Laws  of  1854,  c.  97.  *  Ibid.,  1856,  c.  179. 
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The  re-introduction  of  the  system  of  supervision  evoked  at 
first  considerable  complaint,^  but  the  State  Superintendents  were 
satisfied  that  it  produced  good  results,  and  it  has  continued  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  New  York  school  system.  Acting  State 
Superintendent  Keyes,  in  his  report  for  1862,  summarizes  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  system  in  these  words :  "  An  officer  of 
extended  jurisdiction  has  a  higher  and  wider  range  of  influence, 
is  more  generally  consulted  upon  questions  of  school  policy  and 
in  matters  of  school  controversy,  and  his  opinions  and  advice  have 
a  consequence  and  weight  that  cannot  attach  to  a  local  officer  of 
limited  jurisdiction."  ^ 

After  the  establishment  of  the  commissioner  system  of  super- 
vision, the  next  few  years  showed  no  new  developments  in  the 
New  York  school  system.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  decade,  1860- 
1870,  came  a  new  period  of  activity,  in  which  the  scope  of  both 
local  and  central  governmental  action  along  educational  lines  was 
much  increased.  The  general  revision  of  the  School  Law  in  1864  • 
contains  some  additions  to  the  powers  of  the  State  Superintendent 
over  the  schools,  authorizing  him  to  appoint  unsalaried  school 
visitors  in  the  counties,  and  to  remove  school  commissioners  or 
other  school  officers  for  wilful  violation  or  neglect  of  duty.  The 
powers  of  the  district  commissioners  were  also  increased  by  giv- 
ing them  authority  to  condemn  unfit  school  buildings,  and  to  direct 
trustees  to  make  necessary  repairs,  in  addition  to  their  former 
powers  of  recommendation.  The  most  important  advance  at  this 
time  was  in  the  introduction  of  central  control  in  the  management 
of  teachers'  institutes.  The  Act  of  1856  had  authorized  the  dis- 
trict commissioners  to  organize  such  institutes  in  the  various 
counties ;  and  in  1861  they  were  held  in  47  counties,  with  an  atten- 
dance of  7,488  teachers.  Under  the  law  of  1864,  the  organization 
of  such  an  institute  in  every  county  was  required,  a  State  appro- 
priation was  set  aside  for  their  support,  and  they  were  placed  more 
directly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Superintendent  by 
requiring  the  district  commissioners  to  act  in  arranging  these 
meetings  under  his  advice  and  direction,  and  further  by  authorizing 
him  to  employ  persons  to  conduct  and  teach  at  the  institutes. 
These  gatherings  of  the  teachers  for  even  a  single  week  in  each 
year  gave  opportunity  for  helpful  comparisons  of  methods,  and 
increased  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  those  attending  for  their 
work.  The  extension  of  the  State  Superintendent's  authority 
over  this  field  was,  therefore,  an  important  advance  in  his  control 
of  the  educational  system,  and  enabled  him  to  influence  more  di- 
rectly than  before  the  instruction  given  in  the  district  schools. 

»  RandaU,  op.  cU.,  338.  « Ibid.,  349.  «  Laws,  1864,  c.  655. 
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In  addition  to  the  institutes  intended  for  those  actually  engaged 
in  teaching,  a  system  of  normal  schools  for  training  a  body  of 
teachers  was  also  developed.  The  State  Normal  School  at  Albany 
was  established  in  1844 ;  ^  in  1866  the  more  important  State  officers 
were  constituted  a  Commission  to  determine  the  location  of  other 
schools,^  and  within  four  years  eight  additional  normal  schools 
liad  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  adminis- 
tration of  this  normal  school  system  was  entirely  centralized  under 
the  control  of  the  State  Superintendent.  For  each  school  there 
was  provided  a  local  board  to  direct  and  supervise  the  instruction ; 
but  these  boards  were  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and 
all  their  more  important  acts  were  subject  to  his  approval. 

Along  with  these  developments  of  central  control  over  school 
administration  there  went  a  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  State 
aid.  In  1863,  the  State  School  Tax  amounted  to  a  little  over 
$1,000,000;  in  1868,  it  was  $2,400,000.  At  the  same  time  came 
the  final  step  in  the  complete  realization  of  the  Free  School  Act 
of  1849 ;  in  1867  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  abolishing 
all  rate  bills  in  the  public  schools,  making  them  free  to  every 
scholar.  The  increased  State  activity  in  educational  affairs  was  ac- 
companied by  a  no  less  increase  in  local  educational  activity  in 
the  same  period.  This  is  shown  clearly  by  the  enormous  increase 
of  yearly  local  taxation  for  school  purposes  from  $2,500,000  in 
1863  to  $7,000,000  in  1869 ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this 
development  is  equally  striking  in  both  city  and  rural  taxation. 

The  unusual  progress  shown  during  these  few  years  both  in 
administrative  centralization  and  in  the  extension  of  school  facili- 
ties and  equipment  was  followed  by  a  long  period  in  which  little 
further  advance  was  made.  For  nearly  twenty  years  there  was 
no  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  State  authorities,  and  during 
these  years  the  increase  in  both  State  and  local  expenditure  for 
schools  was  at  a  rate  which  barely  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation. In  the  last  twelve  years,  however,  there  have  been  further 
rapid  advances  along  both  tines.  From  1885  to  1896  the  annual 
State  school  tax  increased  from  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000 ;  the  total 
annual  expenditure  for  school  purposes  rose  from  less  than  $12,000,- 
000  to  $25,000,000 ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  consid- 
erable development  of  central  control  over  the  school  system. 

Thus,  in  18iS7,  a  uniform  system  of  teachers'  examinations  imder 
the  direction  of  the  State  Department  was  substituted  for  the 
former  method  of  independent  commissioner  examinations.  In 
1889,  the  supervision  of  teachers'  training  classes  in  high  schools 
and  academies  was  transferred  from  the  Regents  of  the  State 

1  Laws  of  1844,  c.  311.  « Ibid.,  1866,  c.  466. 
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University  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
Compulsory  Education  Law  of  1894  provided  for  a  small  force  of 
inspectors  attached  to  the  State  department  to  investigate  the 
enforcement  of  the  Law.  These  and  other  minor  additions  to 
the  authority  of  the  State  Sup>erintendent  in  the  aggregate  materi- 
ally strengthen  the  central  control  over  the  school  system.  

To  review  this  brief  sketch :  —  we  note  that  the  development^ 
toward  central  control  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  was  not 
without  reactionary  steps.  The  office  of  State  Superintendent 
of  Sdiools,  created  in  1812,  was  abolished  in  1821,  and  the  powers 
of  that  officer  conferred  on  another  official  busied  with  other  and 
unrelated  duties.  The  county  superintendent  system  of  super- 
vision, established  in  1841,  was  abandoned  after  six  years'  exp)eri- 
ence.  Nevertheless,  even  in  this  p)eriod,  there  were  p>ermanent 
measures  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  central  authority,  promi- 
nent among  these  being  tVi^  ftppflUtP  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  conferred  .ia.ia22^-and  the  provision  for  a  Deputy 
Superintendent 'inT841.  Since  the  creation  of  a  separate  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  in  1854,  the  movement  has  been  uni- 
formly but  not  always  steadily  in  the  direction  of  strengthening 
the  authority  of  that  department.  The  system  of  district  com- 
missioners, established  in  1856,  made  possible  a  closer  supervision 
of  the  local  schools;  in  the  legislation  of  1864-1867  the  State 
Superintendent's  control  was  increased  through  the  supervision 
of  training  teachers,  and  in  other  details ;  during  the  last  ten  years 
the  entire  system  of  examining  teachers  has  been  placed  under 
his  immediate  direction,  and  the  supervision  of  school  attendance 
and  other  details  of  school  management  have  come  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  under  his  general  oversight.  The  present  stage  of 
central  control  has  been  reached  not  by  any  sudden  change  of 
policy,  but  through  a  series  of  measures  extending  over  a  period  of 
a  hundred  years. 

This  development  of  central  control  has  moreover  been  closely 
connected  with  the  increase  of  State  grants.  For  although  State 
aid  does  not  seem  to  have  been  given  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing control,  the  State  appropriations  have  rendered  necessary 
State  sup>ervision,  and,  as  these  State  grants  have  increased,  the 
control  over  the  local  authorities  has  been  made  more  complete 
and  more  effective. 

To  continue  Dr.  Fairlie's  narrative  up  to  the  present,  the 
following,  from  the  article  in  Monroe's  Cyclopedia  of  Edtuxition, 
Vol.  IV,  pp.  463-4,  is  added :  — 
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In  1894  a  new  stat^cpjxstitntion  was  adopted.  This  made  the 
firif  delinite  constitutional  provision  for  a  state  school  system ; 
made  the  Regfipta-a  mnsti tiitionaj^body ;  safeguarded  the  d^erent 
funds;  and  prohibited  aid  ito  denominational  schools.  In  the 
same  year  the  "  Consolidated  School  Act/'  the  first  consolidation  and 
revision  of  the  school  laws  since  1864,  became  a  law.  A  new  revi- 
sion of  the  compulsory  education  act,  which  changed  this  into  an 
effective  law,  and  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Examiners  and  the 
placing  of  full  control  of  all  teachers'  examinations  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  Superintendent,  were  also  enacted  in  1894.  In  1895 
a  law  was  passed  requiring  that  all  teachers  employed  in  elementary 
schools,  after  1897,  must  have  taught  three  years,  or  be  graduates 
of  a  three  years'  course  in  a  high  school  or  academy  and  have  had 
a  course  of  thirty-eight  weeks  in  a  teachers'  training  class.  Teach- 
ers in  city  schools  must  have  had  a  two  years'  training  course. 
The  Biennial  School  Census  Act  and  the  Horton  Act  were  also 
passed  in  1895.  Under  the  Horton  Act,  the  Regents  were  given 
an  automatically  increasing  appropriation  to  enable  them  to  aid 
properly  the  academies  and  high  schools  of  the  state.  The  result 
of  this  law  was  a  marked  increase  in  both  the  number  of  such  schools 
and  in  the  annual  appropriations  for  them.  In  1896  school  districts 
were  p)ermitted  to  contract  with  other  districts  for  the  education 
of  their  children ;  city  institutes  and  state  summer  institutes  were 
established. 


The  year  1904  saw  the  final  unification  of  the  two  educational 
departments  of  the  state  school  system,  and  the  ending  of  more  than 
a  quarter  century  of  friction.  .  .  .  The  Unification  Act  of  1904, 
providing  for  a  reduced  Board  of  Regents,  for  membership  for 
limited  terms  instead  of  for  life,  and  for  essentially  the  present  form 
of  state  educational  organization,  took  effect  April  1,  1904,  and 
since  then  the  Regents  and  Commissioner  have  construed  the 
law  liberally,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  schools  of  the  state.  A 
state  educational  building,  to  house  the  departments,  the  state 
library,  and  the  state  museum,  was  provided  for  in  1906;  trade 
schools  were  authorized,  and  the  new  school  census  law  was  passed 
in  1908 ;  and  the  compulsory  education  law,  as  it  related  to  cities 
and  school  systems  having  a  superintendent,  was  further  revised 
and  strengthened  in  1909.  In  1909  the  consolidated  school  law, 
as  codified  and  consolidated  by  the  State  Board  of  Statutory  Con- 
solidation, was  passed,  and  the  further  revision,  recodification, 
and  elimination  of  this,  as  made  by  the  Education  Department, 
was  accepted  by  the  legislature  in  1910.    In  this  the  working  ar- 
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rangements  of  the  Regents  and  Commissioner,  as  practiced  since 
1904,  were  incorporated  into  law.  The  most  important  legislation 
since  was  the  substitution  in  1910  of  appointed  district  superinten- 
dents of  schools  (beginning  January  1,  1912)  for  the  old  popularly- 
elected  school  commissioners,  in  existence  since  1856.  About  twice 
as  many  district  superintendents  as  school  commissioners  were  pro- 
vided for,  so  as  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  supervisory  unit  one  half. 

III.  The   Jurisdiction   of  the  State:    Judicial   Inter- 
pretations 

The  theory  upon  which  the  public  school  system  of  the 
American  states  has  been  built  up  contains  two  constituent 
elements ;  that  of  preserving  an  approximate  equality  of  chance 
among  individuals  to  secure  the  advantages  and  benefits 
created  through  the  institutions  comprising  the  school  system ; 
and  that  of  distributing  the  burden  of  support  of  public  edu- 
cation on  the  foundation  of  property  rather  than  upon  persons. 
The  trend  in  the  evolution  of  our  state  educational  systems 
affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  firm  establishment  of  this  social 
theory  of  education,  a  theorj'  which  in  operation  has  resulted  not 
only  in  a  continual  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  the  state  in  edu- 
cation, but  also  in  the  development  of  a  positive  policy  of  state 
unification  and  authority.  While  the  states  have  developed 
variant  attitudes,  the  t^-pical  American  policy  is  exhibited 
through  the  judicial  interpretations  brought  together  in  this 
section. 

1.   State  versus  Local  Avthority 

State  ex  rel.  Clark  et  al.  v.  Ha  worth,  23  N.  E.  946 

(Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  March  13,  1890.) 

This  case  involved  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  March  2, 
1889,  constituting  the  State  Board  of  Education  commissioners 
to  select  textbooks  equal  to  a  given  standard,  and  requiring 
them  to  advertise  for  bids  for  furnishing  the  same,  and  to  award 
the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder,  the  books  to  be  sold  to  the 
pupils  by  the  contractor,  through  the  county  superintendents 
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and  township  trustees.  The  act  made  it  the  duty  of  school 
trustees  to  notify  the  county  superintendents  of  the  niunber  of 
textbooks  required  for  the  pupils  in  their  corporations ;  where- 
upon the  superintendents  were  to  make  requisitions  for  the 
books  upon  the  contractor,  and  on  their  receipt  were  to  take 
charge  of  and  furnish  them  to  the  pupils  at  the  price  fixed  in  the 
contract.  In  holding  that  the  trustees  would  be  compelled  by 
mandamus  to  obtain  and  distribute  the  books  in  the  manner 
provided  —  it  being  the  intent  of  the  legislature  to  make  the 
books  and  the  prices  therefor  uniform  —  the  Court  said : 

Essentially  and  intrinsically,  the  schools  in  which  are  educated 
and  trained  the  children  who  are  to  become  the  rulers  of  the  com- 
monwealth are  matters  of  state,  and  not  of  local,  jurisdiction.  In 
such  matters  the  state  is  a  unit,  and  the  legislature  the  source  of 
power.  The  authority  over  schools  and  school  affairs  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  distributive  one,  to  be  exercised  by  local  instrumentalities ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  central  power,  residing  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state.  It  is  for  the  law-making  power  to  determine 
whether  the  authority  shall  be  exercised  by  a  state  board  of  edu- 
cation, or  distributed  to  county,  township,  or  city  organizations 
throughout  the  state.  With  that  determination  the  judiciary 
can  no  more  rightfully  interfere  than  can  the  legislature  with  a 
decree  or  judgment  pronoimced  by  a  judicial  tribunal.  The  deci- 
sion is  as  conclusive  and  inviolable  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other ; 
and  an  interference  with  the  legislative  judgment  would  be  a  breach 
of  the  constitution  which  no  principle  would  justify,  nor  any  pre- 
cedent excuse. 

But  we  need  not  rest  our  conclusion  that  the  control  of  school 
and  school  affairs  is  vested  in  the  law-making  power  of  the  state 
upon  the  proposition  that  schools  are  intrinsically  matters  of  state 
concern,  and  not  of  a  local  nature,  —  although  it  may  there  be 
securely  rested;  for  our  constitution,  in  language  that  cannot 
be  mistaken,  declares  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  state,  and  not  of 
the  locality.  The  language  of  the  constitution  is  this :  "  Knowl- 
edge and  learning,  generally  diffused  throughout  a  community, 
being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  encourage,  by  all  suitable 
means,  moral,  intellectual,  scientific,  and  agricultural  improve- 
ment, and  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of 
common  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge,  and 
equally  open  to  all."    Article  8,  Sec.  1.    The  constitution  en- 
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jcnns  a  duty,  and  confers  a  power.  The  duty  and  the  power  are 
co-extensive,  but  the  effect  they  are  designed  to  accomplish  is 
unified,  because  the  duty  is  to  "provide  a  uniform  system  of  com- 
mon schools;"  and  the  power  is  granted  to  enable  the  general 
assembly  to  effectively  perform  the  duty.  Both  by  the  consti- 
tution, and  by  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  duty  and  the  power^  the 
authority  is  exclusively  legislative,  and  the  matter  over  which  it 
is  to  be  exercised  solely  of  state  concern.  That  this  conclusion 
is  sound,  is  so  clear  that  authorities  are  not  required  to  fortify  or 
support  it;  but  authorities  are  not  wanting,  for  the  current  of 
judicial  decision  is  unbroken. 


As  the  power  over  schools  is  a  legislative  one,  it  is  not  exhausted 
by  exercise.     The  legislature,  having  tried  one  plan,  is  not  pre- 
cluded from  trying  another.     It  has  a  choice  of  methods,  and 
may  change  its  plans  as  often  as  it  deems  necessary  or  expedient ; 
and  for  mistakes  or  abuses  it  is  answerable  to  the  people,  but 
not  to  the  courts.     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  even  if  it  were  true 
that  the  legislature  had  uniformly  intrusted  the  management  of 
school  affairs  to  local  organization,  it  would  not  authorize  the  con- 
clusion that  it  might  not  change  the  system.     To  deny  the  power 
to  change,  is  to  affirm  that  progress  is  impossible,  and  that  we  must 
move  forever  "in  the  dim  footsteps  of  antiquity.'*     But  the  legis- 
lative power  moves  in  a  constant  stream,  and  is  not  exhausted  by 
its  exercise  in  any  number  of  instances,  however  great.     It  is  not 
true,  however,  that  the  authority  over  schools  was  originally 
regarded  as  a  local  one.     On  the  contrary,  the  earlier  cases  asserted 
that  the  legislature  could  not  delegate  the  power  to  levy  taxes  for 
school  purposes  to  local  organizations,  but  must  itself  directly  exer- 
cise the  power ;   thus  denying,  in  the  strongest  possible  form,  the 
theory  of  local  control.     This  ruling  was  for  many  years  regarded 
as  the  law  of  the  state ;   but  in  the  case  of  Robinson  v,  Schenck, 
102  Ind.  307,  1  N.  E.  Rep.  698,  it  was  held  that  the  legislature 
might  either  exercise  the  power  itself,  or  delegate  it  to  local  govern- 
mental instrumentalities.     It  has,  indeed,  been  the  uniform  course, 
since  the  organization  of  the  state,  to  regulate  and  control  school 
affairs  by  legislation.     All  the  public  schools  have  been  established 
under  legislative  enactments,  and  all  rules  and  regulations  have 
been  made  pursuant  to  statutory  authority.     Every  school  that 
has  been  established  owes  its  existence  to  legislation,  and  every 
school  officer  owes  his  authority  to  the  statute. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  existence  of  a  uniform  system 
of  common  schools  without  power  lodged  somewhere  to  make  it 
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uniform ;  and,  even  in  the  absence  of  express  constitutional  pro- 
visions, that  power  must  necessarily  reside  in  the  legislature.  If 
it  does  reside  there,  then  that  body  must  have,  as  an  incident  of 
the  principal  power,  the  authority  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study, 
and  the  system  of  instruction,  that  shall  be  pursued  and  adopted, 
as  well  as  the  books  which  shall  be  used.  This  general  doctrine 
is  well  entrenched  by  authority.  .  .  .  Having  this  authority, 
the  legislature  may  not  only  prescribe  regulations  for  using  such 
books,  but  it  may  also  declare  how  the  books  shall  be  obtained 
and  distributed.  If  it  may  do  this,  then  it  may  provide  that  they 
shall  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  a  contract  awarded  to 
the  best  or  lowest  bidder,  since,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  imquestionably 
is,  that  the  power  is  legislative,  it  must  also  be  true  that  the  legis- 
lature has  an  unrestricted  discretion,  and  an  unfettered  choice 
of  methods.  It  cannot  be  possible  that  the  courts  can  interfere 
with  this  legislative  power,  and  adjudge  that  the  legislature  shall 
not  adopt  this  method  or  that  method ;  for,  if  the  question  is  at 
all  legislative,  it  is  so  in  its  whole  length  and  breadth.  Under  our 
form  of  government,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  power  partly  judi- 
cial and  partly  legislative.  The  one  power  excludes  the  other, 
for  each  is  distinct  and  independent.  ...  If  the  legislature 
exercises  its  right  to  make  a  choice  of  methods  by  enacting  that 
the  books  for  the  schools  shall  be  furnished  by  the  p>erson  making 
the  most  acceptable  bid,  the  courts  cannot  interfere,  because  the 
power  exercised  is  a  purely  legislative  one,  and  within  the  legis- 
lative domain  courts  are  forbidden  to  enter.  There  is  no  escape 
from  this  conclusion  save  by  a  denial  of  legislative  independence, 
and  an  assertion  of  the  rights  of  judicial  surveillance  and  control. 

If  the  power  over  the  school  system  is  legislative  and  exclusive, 
then  the  legislature  has  authority  to  impose  upon  all  officers  whose 
tenure  is  legislative  such  duties  respecting  school  affairs  as  it  deems 
proper. 


2.    Power  of  State  Educational  Officers 

Hutchinson  et  al,  v.  Skinner  et  al,  (49  N.  Y.  Supp.  360) 

(21  Misc.  Rep.  729) 

(Supreme  Court,  Special  Term,  Albany  County.   November,  1897.) 


Motion  by  Charles  H.  Hutchinson  and  others  for  an  injunction 
pendente  lite  to  restrain  Charles  R.  Skinner,  state  superintendent 
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ol  public  instruction,  and  others,  from  enforcing  his  order  directing 
the  opening  of  public  schools  in  the  city  of  Watervliet.    Denied. 


Chester,  J.  The  plaintifPs  move  for  an  injunction  pendente 
lite  to  restrain  the  defendant  Skinner,  as  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Water- 
vliet, from  enforcing  or  executing  an  order  made  by  such  superin- 
tendent directing  the  opening  of  the  public  schools  in  the  city  of 
Watervliet,  and  appointing  a  sup>erintendent,  and  the  necessary 
force  of  teachers,  janitors,  and  other  employees,  and  from  paying 
their  salaries,  and  also  enjoining  the  persons  so  appointed  from 
assuming  such  positions,  and  from  discharging  the  duties  thereof. 
The  board  of  education  of  Watervliet  is,  under  the  law,  a  bi-par- 
tisan board.  It  is  composed  of  four  persons,  each  of  the  two 
principal  political  parties  having  two  members.  The  mayor  is 
ex  officio  presiding  officer,  but  is  not  a  member  of  the  board  and  has 
no  vote.  Laws  1896,  c.  905,  tit.  5,  sees.  1-6.  The  teachers  and 
other  employees  of  the  board  for  the  last  year  were  engaged  only 
for  that  school  year.  The  new  school  year  commenced  in  Septem- 
ber last.  The  members  of  the  board  have  been  unable  to  agree 
upon  the  officers  and  teachers  to  be  employed  in  the  schools  for  the 
ensuing  school  year.  Repeated  meetings  of  the  board  were  held 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  and  no  agreement  was 
reached.  Every  resolution  offered  in  the  board  by  either  side  nam- 
ing teachers  and  other  employees  was  defeated  by  a  tie  vote.  The 
board,  during  all  that  time,  and  down  to  the  making  of  this  motion, 
has  been  in  a  "deadlock"  on  this  question.  The  7th  of  September 
had  been  fixed  upon  by  the  board  as  the  date  when  the  schools 
should  open.  It  passed  without  the  employment  of  a  superinten- 
dent, a  teacher,  or  a  janitor.  The  13th  of  September  was  then 
selected.  That  date  also  passed  without  any  appointments  being 
made,  or  the  schools  being  opened.  In  this  emergency  the  two 
members  of  the  board  who  had  voted  one  way  upon  the  matters 
in  difference  made  an  appeal  or  presented  a  petition  under  oath 
to  the  state  superintendent,  charging  the  board  with  disregard  and 
contempt  of  various  prior  orders  made  by  him ;  reciting  the  facts, 
from  their  standpoint,  concerning  the  failure  of  the  board  to  appoint 
teachers  and  open  the  schools;  claiming  that  the  two  members 
who  had  voted  the  other  way  were  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and 
praying  for  their  removal  from  office,  and  for  a  direction  that  the 
schools  be  opened  at  once.  The  two  members  whose  removal  was 
sought,  filed  their  answer  under  oath  with  the  state  superintendent, 
reciting  the  facts  from  their  point  of  view,  and   charging  the 
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responsibility  for  the  situation  upon  the  other  two.  The  superin- 
tendent thereupon,  and  on  September  27,  1897,  nuide  a  decision  or 
order  in  which  he  refused  to  remove  the  two  members  proceeded 
against,  and  by  which  he  directed  "  the  board  of  education  of  the 
city  of  Watervliet  to  provide  the  necessary  equipment  of  qualified 
teachers,  janitors,  and  necessary  employees,  and  to  open  the  schools 
of  that  city  to  the  public  residing  therein  on  or  before  the  4th  day 
of  October,  1897."  The  board  took  no  action  under  this  order, 
and  did  not  comply  with  it  in  any  respect.  The  state  superin- 
tendent then  made  another  order,  reciting  that  the  board  had  wil- 
fully refused  to  comply  with  the  order  of  September  27th,  and  that 
the  schools  in  said  city  yet  remained  closed,  and  no  teachers,  jani- 
tors or  other  necessary  employees  had  been  appointed  by  said  board, 
and  in  which  last  order  he  directed  Mr.  A.  M.  Wright,  an  employee 
of  the  state  department  of  public  instruction,  to  proceed  to  the  city 
of  Watervliet  and  organize  the  school  system  of  said  city  as  tem- 
porary superintendent  of  schools,  with  a  corps  of  qualified  teachers, 
consisting  of  five  principals,  six  assistant  principals,  and  seventeen 
other  teachers,  including  one  drawing  teacher,  besides  one  librarian, 
two  truant  officers,  and  eight  janitors,  who  were  respectively 
named  in  said  order,  and  therein  stated  to  be  temporarily  appointed 
to  the  several  positions  named,  with  an  annual  compensation  to 
each,  fixed  in  order.  The  order  recited  that  "said  appointments 
are  to  continue  until  the  local  school  authorities  of  said  city  shall 
designate  qualified  teachers  as  their  successors."  The  order  further 
directed  the  board  of  education  of  said  city  to  immediately  open  the 
school  buildings  to  the  teachers  named,  and  place  at  their  disposal 
the  usual  and  proper  furniture  and  supplies,  including  fuel  and 
school  apparatus,  and  as  often  as  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  month 
during  the  continuation  of  the  services  of  each  teacher,  janitor,  and 
the  librarian,  to  audit  and  pay  to  each  an  equal  one-eighth  part  of 
the  annual  compensation  therein  designated  to  be  paid  to  each. 
This  last  order  was  made  on  October  4,  1897.  Mr.  Wright  forth- 
with went  to  Watervliet,  and  the  schools  were  at  once  opened  by 
him,  pursuant  to  the  order,  with  the  aid  of  the  teachers  and  other 
employees  named  therein.  It  is  claimed  by  the  plaintiffs  that  this 
order  of  the  state  sup)erintendent  is  without  authority  of  law,  and 
the  injimction  asked  for  here  is  to  restrain  the  further  carrying  into 
effect  and  enforcement  of  the  order. 

It  is  urged  by  the  plaintiffs  that  under  the  charter  of  the  city  of 
Watervliet  the  management  and  control  of  the  public  schools  therein 
is  vested  in  the  board  of  education,  which  is  authorized,  under  the 
law  to  appoint  a  superintendent  of  schools  and  a  librarian,  contract 
and  employ  all  teachers  and  pay  their  wages  (Laws  1896,  ch.  905, 
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tit.  5,  sees.  9,  12) ;  and  that  the  compulsory  education  law  author- 
ises the  school  authorities  of  each  city  to  appoint  truant  officers, 
and  fix  their  comp>ensation  (Id.  c.  606,  sec.  3).  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  claim  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
board  of  education,  imder  the  law,  to  make  these  appointments, 
but  this  duty  has  not  been  discharged  by  reason  of  the  "  deadlock" 
existing  in  the  board.  As  a  result  of  this  failure  of  the  board,  the 
people  of  an  entire  city  were  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  free  common 
schools ;  and,  if  the  board  alone  were  to  be  looked  to  for  relief,  the 
people  were  likely  to  continue  to  be  so  deprived  for  an  indefinite 
time.  It  may  be  conceded  that  there  was  no  duty  resting  upon  the 
board  to  appoint  any  particular  individual  a  teacher,  or  upon  the 
members  of  the  board  to  vote  for  any  specified  person  for  any  posi- 
tion within  the  gift  of  the  board.  These  were  matters  of  discre- 
tion. But  there  was  a  duty  resting  upon  the  board,  under  the  law, 
to  open  the  schools,  and  provide  the  necessary  force  of  teachers 
and  other  employees  for  that  purpose.  The  board  failed  to  perform 
this  duty.  Whether  this  failure  is  the  result  of  the  zeal  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  board  to  promote  the  interest  of  personal 
or  political  friends,  is  of  but  little  consequence.  But  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  great  moment  whether  or  not  the  people  of  an  entire  city 
are  to  be  deprived  of  free  common  schools  wherein  all  their  children 
may  be  educated,  simply  because  the  board  fails  to  discharge  the 
duties  imposed  upon  it  by  law.  The  situation  presented  by  this 
condition  was  one  in  which  the  people  of  the  entire  state  have  an 
interest,  and  not  the  inhabitants  of  Watervliet  alone,  for  the  com- 
mon-school system  is  an  institution  of  the  state,  and  not  of  any 
particular  locality  therein.  It  is  founded  upon  the  idea  that  a 
general  dissemination  of  education  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  If  this  were  not  so,  there  would  be  no  justification  in  sup- 
porting common  schools  by  general  taxation.  The  constitution 
requires  that  "  the  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  a  system  of  free  common  schools  wherein  all  the  children 
of  this  state  may  be  educated."  Article  9,  Section  1 .  The  legislature 
has  complied  with  this  mandate  of  the  constitution,  and  has  pro- 
vided "  that  there  shall  be  raised  by  tax  in  each  year  upon  the  real 
and  p>ersonal  estate  of  each  county  within  the  state,  such  sum  as 
the  legislature  shall  annually  determine  necessary  for  the  support 
of  common  schools  in  the  state."  Consolidated  School  Law,  tit.  2, 
art.  1,  sec.  1.  It  has  also  created  the  office  of  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  by  the  act  last  referred  to  has  clothed 
him  with  large  general  p)Owers  with  reference  to  the  state  school 
system,  and  has  given  him  authority  to  apportion  the  state  school 
moneys  among  the  cities,  districts,  and  institutions  entitled  thereto. 
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The  aggregate  amount  of  the  state  tax  for  schools  the  past  year  was 
upwards  of  $4,000,000,  and  under  the  apportionment  thereof  made 
by  the  state  superintendent  the  city  of  Watervliet  is  entitled  to  the 
sum  of  $6,000,  unless  he  withholds  the  same  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  authorizing  him  so  to  do  in  certain  cases.  This 
seems  to  demonstrate  clearly  that  the  people  of  the  entire  state 
have  an  interest  in  the  application  of  these  school  funds  in  the  city 
of  Watervliet,  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  raised  and 
apportioned  to  said  city,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  free  common 
schools  therein. 

The  charter  of  Watervliet  distinctly  recognizes  the  authority  of 
the  state  superintendent  with  reference  to  the  schools  of  the  city, 
for  it  provides  that  the  board  of  education  shall  have,  "  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  boards  and  officers,  except  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  of  this  state,  the  entire  supervision  and  management 
of  the  schools  of  said  city."  Laws  1896,  c.  905,  tit.  5,  sec.  12, 
subd.  10.  With  the  people  of  every  county  in  the  state  being 
compelled  to  contribute  by  general  taxation  to  the  state  school 
funds,  and  thus  being  directly  interested  in  having  free  common 
schools  maintained  in  every  part  of  the  state;  with  the  city  of 
Watervliet  having  app>ortioned  to  it  $6,000  of  these  funds,  and  with 
its  board  of  education  refusing  to  open  its  schools  to  the  public 
as  provided  and  required  by  law,  —  the  question  is  presented 
whether  there  is  any  authority  under  the  law  in  the  state  sup)erin- 
tendent,  on  proper  appeal  to  hira,  to  open  the  schools.  The 
consolidated  school  law  provides  that  any  person  conceiving  him- 
self aggrieved  in  consequence  of  any  decision  made  by  certain  school 
authorities  named  in  the  act,  or  "by  any  official  act  or  decision 
concerning  any  other  matter  under  this  act,  or  any  other  act  p)er- 
taining  to  common  schools,  may  appeal  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  who  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  examine 
and  decide  the  same ;  and  his  decision  shall  be  final  and  conclusive, 
and  not  subject  to  question  or  review  in  any  place  or  court  what- 
ever." Laws  1894,  c.  556,  tit.  14,  sec.  1,  subd.  7.  And  the  act 
further  provides  that  the  superintendent  "in  reference  to  such 
appeals,  shall  have  power  to  regulate  the  practice  therein,  .  .  . 
and  to  make  all  orders,  by  directing  the  levying  of  taxes,  or  other- 
wise, which  may,  in  his  judgement,  be  proper  or  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  his  decision."  Consolidated  School  Law,  tit.  14,  sees. 
1,  2.  It  is  urged  that  the  authority  above  referred  to  in  relation 
to  appeals  is  expressly  limited  to  the  "official  act  or  decision"  of 
the  board  of  education,  and  that  this  case  presents  no  official  act 
or  decision  which  can  be  brought  before  the  sup)erintendent  by 
appeal,  but  simply  a  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  or  inability  to  act 
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or  decide,  and  for  that  reason  that  the  superintendent  had  no 
jurisdiction  or  authority  to  entertain  the  appeal,  or  to  make  the 
orders  which  he  did.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  an  inability 
on  the  part  of  the  board  to  take  any  affirmative  action.  The  papers 
show,  however,  that  there  have  been  repeated  resolutions  offered 
at  different  meetings  of  the  board  to  appoint  teachers  and  other 
employees;  that  repeated  amendments  to  such  resolutions  have 
been  proposed  in  the  board ;  that  each  resolution  and  each  amend- 
ment for  these  purpn^ses  has  received  two  votes  in  the  affirmative 
and  two  votes  in  the  negative.  When  two  members  of  the  board 
voted  in  favor  of  a  resolution,  and  the  only  two  other  members 
voted  against  it,  it  was,  under  the  rules  governing  parliamentary 
practice,  lost  for  want  of  a  majority  vote,  and  amounts,  in  effect, 
to  a  decision  of  the  board  not  to  take  the  action  sought  to  be 
authorized  by  the  resolution.  This  principle  has  been  recognized 
in  the  case  of  People  «.  Bennett,  54  Barb.  480.  There  it  appeared 
that  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  village  of  Saratoga  Springs  con- 
sisted of  six  members,  three  of  whom  voted  to  raise  the  sum  re- 
quired by  the  board  of  education  for  school  purposes,  and  three 
of  whom  voted  against  it,  and  the  court  held  that  "  such  act  of  that 
board  was,  in  legal  effect,  a  refusal  to  raise  the  said  sum,  for  the 
reason  that  a  majority  did  not  vote  in  favor  of  the  requisition." 
In  the  case  of  People  v,  Eckler,  19  Hun,  609,  it  was  held  that  the 
refusal  of  a  school-district  tnistee  to  pay  a  teacher's  wages  was  a 
decision  within  the  meaning  of  that  term  as  used  in  the  school  law, 
and  that  the  relator  was  entitled  to  appeal  therefrom  to  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  I  think,  therefore,  that  every 
refusal  of  this  board  to  pass  any  of  the  numerous  resolutions  offered 
in  the  board  to  appoint  teachers  or  other  employees  was  a  decision, 
or  an  official  act,  under  which  an  appeal  could  properly  be  taken, 
pursuant  to  the  school  law,  to  the  state  superintendent,  and  that 
upon  such  appeal  he  had  the  jurisdiction  and  power  under  the  law 
to  examine  and  decide  the  same.  He  exercised  that  power,  and 
made  the  decision  of  September  27,  1897,  above  referred  to,  in 
which  he  ordered  and  directed  the  board  of  education  to  provide 
the  necessary  equipment  of  qualified  teachers  and  other  employees, 
and  to  open  the  schools,  before  the  4th  day  of  October  following. 
The  order  contained  in  this  decision  not  being  complied  with,  he 
had  the  further  power,  under  the  law,  to  make  all  orders  proper  or 
necessary  in  his  judgment  to  give  effect  to  his  decision.  The 
paramount  object  of  the  decision  was  to  procure  the  op>ening  of  the 
schools.  The  schools  could  not  be  opened  without  teachers  and 
other  employees.  The  appointment  of  the  persons  named  in  the 
subsequent  order  of  the  superintendent  as  teachers,  janitors,  and 
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truant  officers,  was  but  the  incident  of  the  main  object  to  be 
accomplished.  The  superintendent  undoubtedly  had  power  to 
withhold  the  public  fimds,  instead  of  making  the  order  he  did, 
but  that  would  not  have  caused  the  schools  to  be  opened.  He 
might  have  removed  the  members  of  the  board  from  office,  but  that 
would  not  have  accomplished  the  desired  result.  He  had  the  right 
to  make  the  order  which,  in  his  judgment,  was  necessary  to  make 
his  former  order  effective ;  and,  if  he  had  jurisdiction  to  make  the 
order  he  did,  as  I  think  he  had,  the  propriety  of  the  exercise  by 
him  of  his  discretion  is  not  subject  to  question  by  the  court.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  he  was  justified,  under  the  law,  when  the 
board  refused  to  open  the  schools  in  .compliance  with  his  order,  to 
make  the  subsequent  order  which  he  did,  even  though  that  involved 
the  temporary  appointment  by  him  of  a  force  of  teachers  and  others 
sufficient  to  open  and  conduct  the  schools. 

The  granting  or  refusing  of  equitable  relief  by  way  of  injimction 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  particular  facts  in  each  case,  and 
is  largely  discretionary  with  the  court.  Wormser  v.  Brown,  149 
N.  Y.  at  page  172,  43  N.  E.  576.  If  I  am  wrong  in  my  conclusion 
that  the  superintendent  had  jurisdiction  to  make  the  order  in 
question,  yet  I  do  not  think,  under  the  facts  of  this  case,  that  a 
temporary  injunction  should  issue,  the  result  of  which  would  be  to 
close  all  the  public  schools  in  the  city  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
they  should  be  open.  Notwithstanding  the  difficult  and  embarrass- 
ing situation  presented  by  reason  of  the  unfortunate  organization 
of  the  board  of  education,  the  schools  are  now  in  full  operation, 
pursuant  to  the  orders  and  directions  of  the  chief  officer  of  the 
state  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  state  school  system. 
Great  public  injury  would  result  from  granting  the  relief  here  asked 
for,  and,  unless  the  plaintiffs  expect  to  escap>e  all  local  taxation  for 
school  purposes  for  the  ensuing  year,  they  will  not  be  injured  by 
denying  it,  for  the  reason  that  the  pap>ers  show  that  the  cost  to  the 
city  of  carrying  the  superintendent's  order  into  effect  is  much  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  schools  during  the  last  year,  and  also  than  the 
amount  inserted  in  the  budget  for  that  purpose  for  the  current  year, 
largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  compensation  of  Mr.  Wright, 
the  temporary  superintendent  of  schools  designated  in  the  order  of 
the  state  superintendent,  is  paid  by  the  state,  and  not  by  the  city. 

There  are  also  other  matters  standing  in  the  way  of  granting  this 
motion.  The  plaintiffs  sue  as  taxpayers.  The  authority  for  the 
action  is  chapter  301,  Laws  1892,  and  section  1925,  Code  Civ.  Proc., 
which  are  known  as  the  "Taxpayers'  Acts.*'  These  statutes  only 
authorize  actions  against  officers  who  have  acted  for  or  on  behalf 
of  any  county,  town,  village,  city,  or  municipal  corporation  in  the 
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state,  to  preveDt  waste  of  public  funds,  or  injury  to  public  property. 
Tlie  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  not  a  municipal  officer, 
but  is  a  state  officer.  Public  Officers  Law  (Laws  1892,  c.  681, 
art.  1,  sec.  2).  What  he  has  done  has  been  done  in  his  official 
capacity  as  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  he  has 
in  no  sense  acted,  nor  had  he  the  power  to  act,  for  or  on  behalf  of 
the  city,  so  as  to  bring  him  within  the  provisions  of  these  acts,  or  to 
render  him  answerable  or  subject  to  an  injunction  at  the  suit  of  a 
taxpayer  of  the  city. 

The  plaintiffs  have  also  failed  to  make  and  file  the  bond  required 
by  law  in  this  class  of  cases.  It  was  essential  that  this  should  be 
done  upon  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  a  copy  thereof 
served  with  the  summons.  Laws  1892,  c.  SOL  For  these  reasons 
the  motion  is  denied  with  costs. 

Motion  denied,  with  costs. 


IV.    State  Untty  and  Educational  Reform 

This  same  state  policy  concerning  public  education  is  further 
illustrated  in  the  following  report  of  a  legislative  committee, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  and  reporting  on  the 
condition  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

Report  of  the  Special  Educational  Cobimission  for  Con- 
necticut 

This  Commission  was  created  by  the  following  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly.     (Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  287) 

Resolved  by  this  Assembly : 

Section  1.  That  the  joint  standing  committee  on  education 
is  hereby  continued  and  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and 
progress  of  common  school  education  in  this  state  and  make  to  the 
next  general  assembly  a  report  containing  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Approved,  July  31,  1907. 

(Submitted  to  the  Greneral   Assembly  of  Connecticut,  January, 

1909.) 

To  the  Honorable  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut: 

At  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Education  was  continued  under  an  act  directing  them  to  investi- 
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gate  the  public  school  system  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  to 
make  a  report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1909,  accompanied  by 
such  recommendations  as  should  seem  proper.  Immediately  after 
this  action  the  Joint  Committee  met  and  appointed  five  of  their 
number,  whose  names  are  appended  to  this  report,  and  com- 
missioned them  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  continuing  act, 
and  to  make  the  report  and  recommendations  called  for.  It  is  in 
fulfilment  of  this  assigned  duty  that  this  paper  is  respectfully 
submitted  to  your  honorable  body. 

Your  Commissioners  have  held  public  meetings  in  different  parts 
of  the  state.  They  have  studied  with  care  the  school  laws  of  this 
state  and  of  other  states.  They  have  carefully  considered  the 
reports  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  by  their  agents, 
superintendents,  and  others  during  the  past  two  years.  They  have 
visited  schools,  have  consulted  with  many  p>ersons  interested  in 
educational  matters,  and  have  endeavored  in  various  other  ways  to 
discharge  the  duty  to  which  they  were  appointed. 

We  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
by  establishing  laws  for  the  compulsory  education  of  its  children, 
has  assumed  a  very  grave  responsibility.  It  is  true  that  the 
school  laws  prescribed  first  of  all  and  most  properly  that  "all 
parents  and  those  who  have  care  of  children  shall  bring  them  up  in 
some  lawful  and  honest  employment."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  existence  of  this  law  is  probably  unknown  to  the  majority  of 
parents,  and  it  is  further  to  be  regretted  that  the  significunce  of 
such  a  law  is  but  faintly  appreciated.  Aside  from  this  the  State 
has  assumed  control  of  the  education  of  its  children.  Neither 
the  parent  nor  the  community  in  which  the  parent  resides  can 
determine  whether  or  not  the  children  shall  go  to  school,  can 
determine  exclusively  the  studies  which  the  child  shall  undertake, 
can  determine  the  minimum  period  of  the  child's  school  life.  The 
State,  and  not  the  town,  and  not  the  parent,  is  the  authority  in 
these  matters. 

Furthermore,  the  State  contributes  every  year  an  enormous 
fund  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  obligations  entered  into  through 
the  establishment  of  the  laws  above  alluded  to.  It  seems  to 
follow  as  a  logical  and  moral  necessity  that  the  state  should  see 
to  it  that  as  a  state  it  discharges  its  own  reciprocal  duty  by  the 
assertion  of  its  authority  in  this  very  grave  matter,  the  obUgation 
tacitly  undertaken  when  large  sums  of  money  are  devoted  to  this 
purpose.  When  a  state  requires  the  children  to  go  to  school  it 
becomes  obliged  to  provide  a  suitable  school  for  the  children  to 
attend. 

In  recognition  of  these  obligations^  the  state  has  established 
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a  commissioii  known  as  the  state  board  of  education,  whose  funda- 
mental purpose  is,  as  stated  in  section  2  of  the  School  Laws,  to 
"  have  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  educational  interests 
of  the  state."  This  board  has  and  exercises  a  general  advisory 
supervision  over  the  schools  of  the  state,  but  the  sp)ecific  statutes 
of  our  school  laws  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  control  of  the 
educational  interests  of  the  state  is  by  no  means  in  the  hands  of  this 
state  board.  Except  in  a  few  instances,  and  with  reference  to 
particular  questions,  the  control  of  the  schools  is  in  the  hands  of 
town  or  district  authorities.  This  is  a  condition  which  has  been 
inherited  from  an  earlier  time  when  the  towns  were  isolated  and 
when  the  conception  of  public  education  was  a  thing  quite  different 
from  that  which  prevails  in  enlightened  commonwealths  to-day. 

Very  grave  injustice  is  being  done  to-day  to  a  large  proportion  of 
the  children  of  the  state  through  the  inequalities  of  school  oppor- 
tunity resulting  from  this  system  of  local  management.  Partly 
this  injustice  is  due  to  the  different  ability  of  different  communities 
to  maintain  suitable  schools ;  partly  it  is  due  to  indifference  and 
incompetence  on  the  part  of  local  authorities ;  partly  it  is  due  to 
petty  and  unworthy  jealousies  liable  to  exist  between  communities 
and  in  communities.  As  a  result  of  these  and  other  causes  we 
repeat  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  state  are  not 
receiving  proper  instruction.  A  large  proportion  of  the  fund 
devoted  every  year  by  the  state  to  the  support  of  schools  fails  to 
achieve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  appropriated.  A  considerable 
part  of  this  money  is  without  doubt  rather  worse  than  wasted; 
for  there  are  schools  in  this  state  of  which  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  children  to  work  or  play  rather  than  to 
be  compelled  to  attend  them. 

Your  commission  have  been  painfully  impressed  by  the  con- 
dition of  many  of  the  school  buildings  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the 
state.  They  are  old,  unclean,  offering  no  proper  shelter,  poorly 
heated,  unventilated,  associated  with  out-buildings  offensive  to  the 
senses  and  sensibilities  of  child  and  adult  alike ;  buildings  of  a  sort 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  for  an  instant  in  the  case  of  a  state 
prison  or  a  county  jail.  Yet  in  these  hovels  are  gathered  together 
five  or  six  hours  a  day  the  helpless  little  children  for  whose  education 
the  state  has  assumed  to  care.  Your  commissioners  are  anxious 
not  to  exaggerate.  Yet  no  one,  we  believe,  could  with  compre- 
hending eyes  look  upon  these  places  inside  and  out  without  a 
sense  of  state  shame  and  humiliation,  without  a  hope,  silent  or 
expresseil,i  that  no  visitor  from  another  commonwealth  should  see 
these  thmgs. 

We  find  further  that,  aside  from  the  buildings  themselves,  very 
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many  of  these  schools  are  equipped  but  poorly  or  not  at  all  with 
the  things  necessary  for  the  administration  of  a  school  in  these 
days.  They  are  without  reference  books,  without  maps,  and  in 
many  cases  the  children  are  without  text  books.  Indeed  most  of 
the  tools  for  the  maintenance  of  a  school  are  lacking. 

We  find  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Connecticut  schools  are  thoroughly  unfit  for  their  positions,  that 
these  teachers  to  whom  we  take  exception  are  uneducated,  without 
experience  or  knowledge  of  the  teaching  profession,  without  ambi- 
tion or  ability  to  improve.  We  find  that,  through  improper 
methods  of  appointment,  and  through  the  lack  of  any  state  con- 
trol, appointments  to  teaching  positions  are  made  carelessly 
and  sometimes  in  a  way  suggesting  motives  which  ought  to  be 
deprecated.  For  example  talung  the  teachers  in  something  over 
fifty  towns  for  which  appropriate  statistics  are  available,  we  find 
that  fifteen  per  cent  of  them  are  related  by  consanguinity  or  affinity 
to  the  [>erson  responsible  for  their  appointment,  and  that  of  the 
teachers  comprising  this  fifteen  per  cent  only  two  or  three  can  be 
ranked  as  in  any  way  efficient. 

•  We  find  that  the  wages  paid  to  a  large  proportion  of  our  teachers 
are  distressingly  small,  so  ridiculous  when  thought  of  in  connection 
with  the  tremendous  responsibilities  devolving  upon  the  teacher  of 
a  school  as  to  be  a  separate  and  distinct  occasion  for  shame. 

Naturally  we  find  also  that  in  Very  many  schook  the  children  are 
learning  very  little.  And  all  this  unfortunate  situation  exists  at 
a  time,  when,  because  of  the  influx,  specially  into  our  rural  districts, 
of  immigrant  children  hardly  able  to  speak  our  language,  bom  of 
parents  entirely  unacquainted  with  our  national  character  and 
uninfluenced  by  national  tradition,  the  need  for  careful  training 
is  most  pressing.  (In  1900  the  percentage  of  illiterates  among  the 
foreign  white  population  of  Connecticut  from  15  to  19  years  of  age 
was  13.3.) 

The  criticisms  which  have  thus  far  been  indicated  are  applicable 
to  many  of  the  smaller  schools  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  of  our 
state.  The  difficulties  of  the  situation  in  such  localities  are  great. 
Through  the  prevalence  of  the  district  system  or  through  the 
willingness  of  town  authorities  to  maintain  more  schools  than  are 
really  necessary  or  desirable,  there  are  altogether  too  many  schools 
in  the  country  towns.  Your  commission  believe  that  a  school  of 
four  or  five  or  even  of  eight  or  ten  pupils  cannot  in  any  case  do  good 
work.  It  is  run  at  an  extraordinary  pecuniary  loss.  The  lack  of 
anything  like  school  spirit  reacts  disastrously  upon  the  children  and 
upon  the  teacher.  There  is  no  more  depressing  sight  than  that  of  a 
half  dozen  children  gathered  in  a  disreputable  schoolhouse,  orig- 
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inally  meant  for  thirty  or  forty  pupils,  in  charge  of  a  teacher  who  is 
reaUy  in  the  position  of  a  private  tutor  without  the  helps  and 
advantages  and  opportunities  that  would  attach  to  a  real  tutor- 
ship. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred 
schools  now  maintained  in  the  state  could  be  closed,  the  children 
being  sent  to  central  schools,  to  the  very  great  advantage  of  the 
interests  of  education.  In  a  town  in  Windham  County,  for 
example,  the  aggregate  attendance  in  four  of  the  schools  taken 
together  is  less  than  seventeen.  In  108  towns  there  are  343  schools 
in  which  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  1907-08  was  less  than 
twelve  pupils  each.  Very  often  a  hardship  results,  even  from  the 
town  system  of  schools,  when,  for  example,  children  are  obliged 
to  travel  or  to  be  carried  a  long  distance  in  order  to  attend  a  school 
in  their  own  town,  whereas  by  simply  stepping  over  an  imaginary 
line  they  could  attend  a  school  close  at  hand.  There  are  several 
instances  of  this  sort  to  which  specific  reference  may  be  made  if 
desired. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  obliged  to  call  attention  to  a  situation 
such  as  that  indicated  above.  Your  commission  might  easily  go 
into  particulars,  might  name  town  after  town  and  district  after 
district  in  which  the  schools  are  almost  or  quite  useless,  and  in  which 
the  money  devoted  to  their  support  produces  no  reasonable  return. 
We  might  present  photographs  of  exteriors  and  interiors  of  school 
buildings  which  it  would  be  humiliating  for  a  citizen  of  Connecticut 
to  look  upon.  We  have  in  our  possession  a  photograph  of  a  school 
building  so  defaced  that  the  photograph  could  not  lawfully  be  sent 
through  the  post-office  and  the  exhibition  of  it  would  violate 
section  1325  of  the  General  Statutes.  But  is  it  not  sufficient  for  us 
to  say  that  in  our  opinion  a  large  number  of  oiu*  schools  call  for 
immediate  and  drastic  action  looking  to  their  reform  and  improve- 
ment ?  We  feel  sure  that  there  are  many  towns  and  districts  that 
will  be  thankful  not  to  be  particularly  designated  in  this  report, 
and  that  there  are  many  teachers  to  whom  we  do  a  kindness  in 
withholding  from  public  knowledge  their  names  and  specific  lack 
of  qualification  for  the  position  which  they  hold.  We  are  saying 
what  we  say  unwillingly  but  because  we  are  profoundly  moved  by 
a  sense  of  the  wrong  that  is  being  done  daily  to  the  children  over 
whose  education  the  state  has  affected  to  assume  control.  And  if 
the  general  assembly  desires  names  of  persons  and  places,  and 
further  evidence  of  the  conditions  which  we  describe,  such  partic- 
ulars and  evidence  will  be  furnished. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add  that  there  is  another  side  to  the 
picture.     In  our  cities,  in  most  of  our  boroughs,  and  in  the  more 
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populous  towns,  in  those  small  towns  also  in  which  still  persists 
effectively  something  of  the  New  England  spirit  of  earlier  days,  the 
schools,  while  doubtless  susceptible  of  improvement  like  all  other 
human  enterprises,  are  good.  The  children  in  such  places  are 
being  educated.  The  teachers  are  alive  to  their  responsibilities 
and  opportunities. 

But  alas  for  the  little  ones  whose  lot  is  cast  elsewhere  in  our 
commonwealth;  and  to  whom,  notwithstanding  their  presumed 
ability  and  intellect,  notwithstanding  their  possible  genius,  there 
comes  no  chance  whatever  of  developing  the  best  or  even  a  consider- 
able part  of  that  which  is  good  within  them. 

Your  commission  gladly  report  that  in  their  opinion  the  state 
board  has  done  and  is  doing  everything  that  is  possible  under  the 
laws  which  govern  their  action  for  the  proper  administration  of 
the  schools.  The  state  has  established  a  state  board  of  educa- 
tion, but  it  has  not  armed  it  with  authority  to  carry  out  the  legiti- 
mate purposes  of  such  a  board.  The  board  is  faithful,  industrious, 
careful,  skillful.  Its  secretary  is  one  of  the  hardest  worked  and 
most  efficient  servants  of  the  state.  The  board  often  iSnds  itself 
confronted  by  imwillingness  to  accept  advice,  resentment  of  counsel, 
determined  opposition  to  anything  like  control.  The  statutes 
whose  operation  would  tend  and  do  tend  to  an  amelioration  of  evil 
are  mostly  permissive.  These  statutes  in  our  opinion  should  be 
changed  so  that  they  should  compel  rather  than  permit.  In  short, 
the  commission  is  distinctly  of  the  opinion  that  the  state  board 
should  be  armed  with  lawful  authority  to  supervise  and  control 
the  educational  interests  of  the  state.  To  this  end,  the  commission 
has  submitted  a  considerable  number  of  recommendations,  which 
will  be  found  below.  Some  of  these  recommendations  are  funda- 
mental and  if  carried  into  effect  by  appropriate  legislation  will  mod- 
ify profoundly  the  educational  system  of  the  state.  Others  refer 
to  matters  of  detail  and  are  submitted  as  recommendations  of  what 
we  think  would  be  advisable  in  matters  not  of  the  first  importance. 

First  of  all,  as  will  be  seen,  we  earnestly  recommend  the  early 
abolition  of  school  districts  and  of  the  whole  district  system  of 
management  within  the  borders  of  our  state.  We  recognize  that 
in  some  large  towns  the  question  of  town  control  is  rather  economic 
than  educational.  We  believe  that  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  for 
example,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  schools  as  schools  would  be 
improved  by  consolidation,  yet  we  cannot  imagine  that  the  schools 
would  be  injured  through  such  a  process.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the 
legislature  it  should  seem  wise  to  exempt  incorporated  cities  from 
enforced  consolidation,  probably  no  harm  would  be  done  to 
educational  interests^  though  we  should  think  it  a  pity  if^such  com- 
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munities  would  not  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  state  consent  to  a 
change  in  their  own  methods.  But  in  the  rural  districts  we  believe 
that  the  district  system  is  responsible  for  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  evils  which  we  find  to  exist. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  state  be  divided  into  terri- 
tories of  convenient  size,  taking  into  account  population  as  well 
as  area,  for  adequate  su[>ervision,  these  territories  to  be  called 
supervisory  districts  or  by  such  other  title  as  seems  appropriate; 
and  that  a  supervisor,  who  should  devote  practically  his  whole 
time  to  the  work  of  supervision,  should  be  appointed,  by  local 
authority,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  now  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion 132  of  the  school  laws,  for  each  such  territory.  These  super- 
visors should  be  responsible  to  the  state  board,  which  board  should 
prescribe  their  duties,  receive  their  reports,  and  have  the  power  of 
removal  for  cause.  Such  a  step  as  this  will  make  it  possible  to 
develop  teachers  and  promptly  to  sift  out  the  good  from  the  bad. 
It  is  obviously  impK)ssible  for  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  to 
exercise  personally  the  minute  supervision  over  all  the  schools  in 
the  state  which  is  distinctly  required,  and  it  is  in  our  opinion  highly 
desirable  that  a  corps  of  competent  supervisors  should  be  imme- 
diately put  in  charge  of  the  schools. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  recommend  also  the  substantial  abolition 
even  of  town  lines  in  the  matter  of  attendance.  There  is  no 
adequate  reason  for  compelling  children  to  travel  an  unreasonable 
distance  in  order  to  attend  school  when  another  school  is  almost 
at  their  door,  the  other  school  being  established  and  largely  main- 
tained by  the  authority  and  resources  of  the  state  in  which  these 
children  are  resident. 

We  recommend  further  and  most  earnestly  that  after  a  brief 
[>eriod  no  person  be  allowed  to  teach  in  any  school  in  this  state  of 
whose  qualifications  for  the  work  the  state  board  is  not  well  assured. 
The  system  of  local  examinations  is  in  our  opinion  essentially  bad 
in  its  results,  though  we  cheerfully  admit  that  persons  so  appointed 
are  not  invariably  poor  teachers.  But  in  so  many  cases  they  are 
poor  teachers  that  the  demand  for  a  different  and  more  centralized 
system  seems  to  us  irresistible. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact  that  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers, 
especially  in  the  smaller  schools  in  this  state,  are  much  less  than 
the  salaries  paid  for  similar  work  in  other  and  neighboring  common- 
wealths. Tlie  result  of  this  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  retain  our 
better  teachers.  The  obvious  way  to  remedy  this  difficulty  is 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  our  teachers  so  that  they  will  be  com- 
parable with  those  paid  in  other  states,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
extension  of  the  operation  of  the  average  attendance  law  will  con- 
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tribute  to  this  end.  Meantime,  however,  it  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered that  the  graduates  of  our  normal  schools,  where  tuition  is 
absolutely  free,  may  quite  properly  be  required  to  teach  within  the 
state  for  a  definite  period.  The  men  and  women  who  receive  this 
preparation  at  the  expense  of  the  state  do  now  when  entering  upon 
their  normal  course  file  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  teach  in 
the  state  of  Connecticut.  This  declaration,  however,  carries  with 
it  but  little  sense  of  obligation.  It  would  seem  desirable  that  such 
normal  pupils  should  sign  a  definite  contract  to  teach  in  the  state 
for  a  specific  period  of,  say,  not  less  than  three  years.  Probably 
such  a  contract  would  be  difficult  of  enforcement  if  a  teacher  wished 
to  violate  it.  Yet  it  would  carry  with  it  an  emphatic  suggestion 
of  duty,  and  furthermore  it  is  possible  that  the  school  authorities 
of  other  states  would  hesitate  to  employ  a  teacher  who  had,  in 
order  to  accept  their  proposition,  violated  a  written  contract. 
In  this  connection  the  commission  suggest,  but  without  positive 
recommendation,  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  establish  a  certain 
number  of  limited  cash  scholarships  in  our  normal  schools  for  pupils 
of  special  promise  and  who  as  a  return  for  the  pecuniary  aid  thus 
afforded  would  contract  to  teach  for  a  definite  number  of  years  in 
any  school  in  the  state  to  which  they  should  be  assigned  by  the 
state  board  of  education.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  time  this  process 
might  result  in  securing  better  qualified  teachers  in  the  smaller 
schools.  The  cash  value  of  a  scholarship  need  not  exceed  $150  a 
year. 

We  recommend  that  the  operation  of  the  so-called  average 
attendance  act  be  extended  so  as  to  include  technically  every  town 
in  the  state.  Such  an  enlargement  of  its  scope  will  not,  of  course, 
include  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  towns  in  the  state.  It  will  simply 
ensure  this,  that  in  no  town  in  the  state  shall  there  be  less  than 
twenty-five  dollars  expended  annually  per  pupil  in  average  attend- 
ance in  providing  for  his  education.  It  will  tend  to  even  up  the 
educational  opportunities  of  the  children  of  the  state  and  it  will  do 
this  at  an  expense  which  in  view  of  the  saving  possible  to  be  attained 
in  other  directions  is  entirely  reasonable. 

We  recommend  that  whereas  the  school  laws  now  provide  (Section 
169)  "that  the  schoolhouse  and  out-buildings  must  be  satisfactory 
to  the  board  of  school  visitors,"  the  law  should  provide  that  such 
buildings  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  supervisor  appointed  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  above  submitted. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  commission  that  no  school  in  which  the 
average  attendance  is  less  than  twelve  should  be  continued,  but 
that  in  every  case  in  which  a  school  is  closed  for  lack  of  reasonable 
attendance,  the  pupib  should  be  carried  when  necessary  to  and 
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from  some  larger  school  in  their  neighborhood.  And  in  this  con- 
nection we  feel  it  important  that  in  those  cases  and  in  the  cases 
already  provided  for  the  means  employed  for  transportation  should 
be  subject  to  the  approval  and  under  the  control  of  the  supervisor. 

We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  either  the  state  or  the  supervision 
district  or  the  town  should  provide  free  text  books  for  all  the 
children.  Under  present  regulations  there  is  grave  diflSculty  in 
the  towns  in  which  free  text  books  are  not  yet  provided.  Some 
of  the  children  have  books,  for  some  of  the  children  whose  parents 
are  apparently  unable  to  purchase  books  they  are  provided  as  an 
act  of  charity  by  the  town,  but  there  are  many  children  whose 
parents  though  well  able  to  provide  text  books  do  not  as  a  matter  of 
fact  provide  them.  And  the  operation  of  the  school  is  hindered 
or  even  made  impossible  by  this  condition  of  affairs. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when,  in  our  opinion,  the  state  must  take 
up  and  consider  seriously  the  problem  of  establishing  state  high 
schools  in  localities  remote  from  the  larger  communities  in  which 
high  schools  now  exist.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  every  boy 
and  girl  in  Connecticut  should  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  a 
high  school,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  state  high  schools  carefully 
located  so  as  to  be  accessible  and  convenient  for  relatively  large 
rural  areas  will  be  found  the  only  solution  of  the  question. 

Your  commission  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  provide  to  a  considerable  extent  industrial  education,  including 
training  in  at  least  the  elements  of  agriculture.  Certain  of  our 
recommendations  bear  directly  Upon  this  problem.  It  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  state  that  the  successive  generations  of  young 
men  and  women,  as  they  take  up  their  work  in  life,  should  be  able 
to  do  something  of  more  importance  than  the  unskilled  labor  or  the 
skilled  labor  unskillful ly  performed  which  now  seems  to  occupy 
them  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  reason  for  any  public  training 
is  the  desire  of  the  state  that  its  citizens  should  be  competent; 
and  no  man  or  woman  is  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship or  to  contribute  proportionately  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
commonwealth  who  has  not  been  taught  how  to  do  something  which 
the  commonwealth  desires  to  be  done,  which  indeed  must  be  done 
if  we  are  to  maintain  our  civilization  and  improve  upon  it. 


Your  commission  realize  that  if  their  recommendations  are 
approved  and  made  effective  by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
amount  of  the  annual  appropriation  to  education  on  the  part  of 
the  state  will  be  increased.  Something  at  least  will  be  saved  if 
the  three  or  four  himdred  schools  above  described  are  closed. 
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Yet  as  the  children  now  in  attendance  at  such  schools  must  in 
most  cases  be  transported  at  some  expense  to  the  larger  schools, 
the  saving  in  teachers'  wages,  while  more,  probably,  than  the 
cost  of  transportation,  will  ameliorate  the  financial  situation  but 
little.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  state  must  face  the  necessity  of 
spending  more  money  on  its  schools,  the  necessity  of  providing 
the  education  which  it  compels  its  children  to  accept,  the  necessity 
of  controlling  those  enlarged  expenditures  in  such  a  way  as  will 
secure  the  highest  advantages  to  the  coming  citizens  of  the  com- 
monwealth. It  is  but  poor  economy  to  spend  money  on  the  ma- 
terial necessities  and  luxuries  of  twentieth  century  civilization 
unless  we  are  ready  also  to  spend  sufficient  sums  in  the  effort  to 
ensure  an  educated  and  intelligent  population  to  enjoy  the  material 
heritage  which  they  are  to  receive  from  us. 

Very  respectfully 

For  the  commission 

Flavel  S.  Luther 
Charles  H.  Tibbits 
Moses  E.  Banks 
Frank  K.  Warren 
Luther  K.  Zabriskie 


CHAPTER  VI 

OMGIN  OP  THE  UNITS  AND  FORMS  FOR  LOCAL  CON- 
TROL 

In  the  Textbook  which  is  to  follow  this  collection  of  readings 
the  evolution  of  the  district  system  in  New  England,  together 
with  the  struggle  to  subordinate  and  control  it,  are  traced  in 
some  detail.  In  the  Source  Book  in  the  History  of  Education 
in  the  United  States  which  is  to  follow,  documents  illustrative 
of  this  process  are  given. 

I.    The  Evolution  of  the  District  System 

Materials  on  this  topic  will  be  found  in  the  Source  Book  in 
the  History  Of  Education  in  the  United  States. 

11.    Compulsory  Town  Maintenance  of  Schools 

Commonwealth  versus  The  Inhabitants  of  Dedham,  16  Mass.  14L 

{Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  1819) 

At  the  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  April  term  1817,  the 
following  indictment  was  returned  by  the  Grand  Jury,  viz. 

"The  Jurors,  etc.,  on  their  oath  present,  that  the  town  <rf 
Dedham  in  said  county  of  Norfolk,  at  said  Dedham,  on  the  26th 
day  of  April,  1816,  and  from  that  time  to  the  26th  day  of  April, 
1817,  did  contain,  and  still  doth  contain  two  hundr^  families 
and  upwards ;  and  that  said  town  of  Dedham  at  said  Dedham, 
did,  during  all  the  time  from  said  26th  of  April  1816,  to  said 
26th  of  April,  1817,  neglect,  and  still  does  neglect  the  procuring 
and  supporting  of  a  grammar  schoolmaster,  of  good  morals,  well 
instructed  in  the  Latin,  Greek  and  English  languages,  to  instruct 
children  and  youth  in  said  languages ;  which  is  in  subversion  of 
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that  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  in  hindrance  of  that  promotion 
of  education,  which  the  principles  of  a  free  government  require, 
and  which  the  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  enjoins; 
against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  said  Commonwealth,  and  the 
form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided."  ^ 

The  said  indictment  was  tried  upon  the  general  issue  of  not 
guilty  in  the  court  below,  and  being  brought  into  this  court  by 
appeal,  was  again  tried  before  WUde  J.,  February  term  1818: 
when  the  defendants  offered  to  prove. that  they  employed  one 
person  two  months  during  the  said  year  to  instruct  the  children  in 
one  of  the  town  or  district  schools,  which  was  similar  in  its  regu- 
lations to  all  the  other  schools  in  the  town,  of  which  there  were 
eleven.  The  selectmen  had  never  interfered,  in  any  manner,  to 
regulate  the  admission  of  children  into  said  schools.  The  [>erson 
so  employed  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  a  student 
in  divinity :  and  the  defendants  contended  that  he  was  a  Grammar 
schoolmaster  of  good  morals,  well  instructed  in  the  Latin,  Greek 
and  English  languages ;  and  that  his  being  employed  as  aforesaid 
was,  in  part,  a  compliance  with  that  part  of  the  statute,  on  which 
they  were  indicted. 

But  the  judge  instructed  the  jury,  that  it  was  not  an  observance 
of  the  statute. 

The  defendants  also  offered  to  prove,  that  two  other  [>ersons,  one 
a  Senior  Sophister  in  the  college  at  Providence,  and  the  other  a 
Freshman  in  Harvard  College,  were  employed  during  the  said  year, 
four  months  and  an  half  each,  to  instruct  the  children  of  two  other 
schools,  having  the  same  regulations  as  that  before  mentioned. 
There  were  no  regular  certificates  of  the  qualifications  of  the  said 
two  schoolmasters  last  mentioned,  obtained  before  their  employ- 
ment ;  but  the  defendants  offered  to  prove,  by  certificates  obtained 
after  their  keeping  said  schools,  and  by  the  parole  testimony  of  the 
ministers  of  Dedham,  that  both  of  them  were,  at  the  time  of  their 
instructing  said  schools,  of  good  moral  characters,  and  well  in- 
structed in  the  Latin,  Greek  and  English  languages. 

The  judge  ruled  that  such  evidence  was  incompetent,  and  that 
the  defendants  could  not  prove  those  facts  by  any  other  evidence, 
than  those  certificates  required  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  statute. 

The  schools,  which  were  kept  during  the  said  year  in  the  town, 
were  district  schools :  and  there  was  no  separate  school  for  teaching 
the  languages  aforesaid. 

The  defendants  were  able  to  prove  that,  during  the  said  year, 
other  schoolmasters  were  employed  to  keep  other  public  schools 

1  SUt.  1789,  c.  19. 
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and  were  paid  with  the  money  of  the  town ;  but  the  masters  thereof 
were  qualified  only  to  instruct  English  schools :  that  the  time  of 
employment,  during  said  year,  of  all  the  schoolmasters  being  added, 
was  equal  or  equivalent  to  three  years  for  one  school :  and  that  the 
town  raised  by  tax,  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  public  schook, 
during  the  year,  the  sum  of  2000  dollars.  But  believing  the  said 
evidence  alike  rejected  by  the  above  decision  of  the  judge,  the 
defendants  did  not  offer  it :  and  filed  their  exceptions  to  the  said 
decision. 

A  verdict  being  returned  against  them,  the  defendants  also 
moved  in  arrest  of  judgment ;  —  because  the  said  inhabitants  are 
not  sufficiently  described  by  their  proper  name  in  the  indictment ; 
because  it  is  not  therein  alleged,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Dedham 
neglected  the  procuring  and  supporting  grammar  schoolmasters 
etc.  —  and  because  said  indictment  does  not  aver  that  the  town 
of  Dedham  contained  two  hundred  fanulies  or  householders. 

At  the  last  October  term,  WorthingUm  for  the  defendants  argued, 
that  all  that  was  required  by  the  statute,  of  towns  comprising  two 
hundred  householders,  was  that  they  should  be  provided  with 
competent  Grammar  schoolmasters  for  so  long  a  time  as  that  all 
their  services  should  make  an  aggregate  of  twelve  months  in  each 
year.  These  may  be  employed  contemporaneously  in  different 
districts,  and  indeed  would  thus  diffuse  their  instructions  through 
the  town  more  equally  than  if  employed  wholly  in  one  district. 
The  word  equivalent  in  the  statute  has  the  same  meaning  in  its 
application  to  grammar  schools  as  to  others ;  and  must  intend  that 
such  schools  may  be  kept  at  the  same  time  in  several  districts. 

The  defendants  complied  with  the  requisitions  of  the  statute  for 
eleven  months  in  the  year :  but  they  are  charged  with  neglecting 
their  duty  during  the  whole  year.  Had  they  been  indicted  for  their 
actual  fault  only,  they  would  not  have  resisted  the  government. 
They  cannot  be  convicted  of  twelve  months'  neglect,  when  the 
evidence  shows  them  guilty  of  one  twelfth  part  only  of  the  time. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  masters  to  produce  the  certificates  of  their 
quaUfications.  The  town  is  not  liable  for  a  deficiency  in  these, 
any  more  than  for  the  want  of  fidelity  in  the  exercise  of  their 
employment.  It  may  be  added  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  statute, 
negativing  other  evidence  of  the  qualifications.^ 

In  arrest  of  judgment  it  was  urged  that  the  indictment  should 
have  charged  the  inhabitants  of  the  tovm  of  Dedham,  which  is  their 
corporate  name ;  and  not  the  town.  —  The  word  householders  was 
necessary,  since  many  families  might  occupy  one  house. 

♦  «  «  «  «  «  ♦ 

>  8  Mass.  Reports,  111.  —  3  Mass.  Reports,  232. 
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The  cause  was  continued  for  advisement^  and  at  the  last  Febru- 
ary term  in  this  county,  the  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by 

Wilde  J.  We  have  taken  time  for  the  consideration  of  this  case, 
not  because  we  thought  it  entangled  with  much  difficulty;  but 
because  we  felt  unwilling  to  give  a  hasty  construction  to  a  statute, 
which  has  relation  to  a  subject  of  general  interest  and  importance ; 
and  which,  although  it  has  been  in  operation  many  years,  has  not 
been  much  discussed  in  our  courts  of  law.  On  this  statute,  there- 
fore, we  have  bestowed  considerable  attention,  and  we  have  no 
remaining  doubts  as  to  its  construction. 

The  first  section  requires,  among  other  things,  that  every  town 
or  district,  containing  two  hundred  families  or  householders,  shall 
be  provided  with  a  grammar  schoohnaster,  of  good  morals,  well 
instructed  in  the  Latin,  Greek  and  English  languages ;  and  shall,  in 
addition  thereto,  be  provided  with  a  schoolmaster  or  schoolmasters, 
to  instruct  children  in  the  English  language,  for  such  term  of  time 
as  shall  be  equivalent  to  twelve  months  for  each  of  said  schools  in 
each  year. 

The  fifth  section  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  employed  as  a 
grammar  schoolmaster,  imless  he  shall  have  received  an  education 
at  some  college,  and  before  entering  on  the  business  of  said  school, 
shall  produce  satisfactory  evidence  thereof;  or  shall  produce  a 
certificate  of  a  learned  minister  or  ministers,  that  he  is  of  competent 
skiU  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  for  the  said  piu'pose. 

And  the  second  section  empowers  towns  to  determine  and  define 
the  limits  of  school  districts,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  in- 
habitants, whose  dispersed  situation  might  render  such  a  division 
expedient. 

These  are  all  the  provisions,  which  are  applicable  to  the  present 
case ;  and  they  seem  to  describe,  with  sufficient  clearness,  the  duties 
of  towns,  in  relation  both  to  the  regulation  of  their  schools,  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  schoolmasters  they  are  [>ermitted  to  employ. 
The  question  then  is,  whether  the  defendants  have  complied  with 
the  requisitions  of  the  statute.  To  determine  which,  we  must  first 
decide  what  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  grammar  schoolmaster 
within  the  act. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  the  character  or  denomination  of  a 
school  must  be  determined  by  the  qualifications  of  the  master,  and 
not  by  the  nature  of  his  contract  with  his  employers ;  and  that  the 
production  of  evidence,  to  the  selectmen,  of  his  learning  and  morals, 
is  not  indispensable. 

This  argument,  however,  cannot  be  supported  against  the  express 
words  of  the  statute.  Doubtless  the  qualifications  of  the  master 
are  of  the  first  importance  to  the  school ;  and  if  these  are  unexcep- 
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tionable,  it  seems  hard  to  say  that  the  school  would  be  illegally 
instituted,  unless  the  certificates  of  such  qualifications  were 
exhibited  to  the  selectmen,  in  compliance  with  the  law.  But  the 
words  of  the  statute  are  express,  and  the  meaning  is  too  obvious 
to  admit  of  a  doubt.  No  person  can  be  lawfuUy  employed  as  a 
town  schoolmaster,  unless  he  first  produce  the  certificates  or  evi- 
dence required  by  the  statute.  Such  evidence  is  decisive  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  school,  and  can  never  afterwards  be  questioned. 
Nor  can  the  want  of  it  be  supplied  aliunde.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  the  license  of  the  ordinary,  required  by  the  law 
of  England;  without  which  no  person  can  there  lawfully  be  em- 
ployed to  teach  a  grammar  school ;  whatever  may  be  hb  learning 
and  other  qualifications  for  such  a  trust. 

Again,  to  constitute  a  grammar  school  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute,  it  must  be  duly  regulated  as  to  the  admission  of  scholars ; 
and  the  master  must  be  engaged  to  teach  a  school  of  that  descrip- 
tion. Now  none  of  the  schools  in  Dedham  were  under  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  for  grammar  schools ;  nor  is  it  pretended  that  the 
masters  were  engaged  to  teach  any  such  schools.  In  most  of  the 
districts  they  were  in  no  respect  qualified  as  grammar  school- 
masters :  and  it  is  expressly  admitted  that  all  the  schools  in  the 
town  were  under  similar  regulations.  They  must  therefore  be 
regarded  in  the  same  light,  and  as  forming  but  one  description  of 
schools. 

But  there  is  another  objection  to  the  defence  set  up  in  this  case. 
The  schools  required  by  the  statute  are  to  be  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  town ;  as  it  is  the  wise  policy  of  the  law  to  give 
all  the  inhabitants  equal  privileges,  for  the  education  of  their 
children  in  the  public  schools.  Nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  the  ma- 
jority to  deprive  the  minority  of  this  privilege.  If  then  the  schoob 
in  three  of  the  districts  are  to  be  considered  as  grammar  schools, 
and  those  in  the  other  districts  as  of  another  description,  the  whole 
proceedings  of  the  town  have  been  irregular ;  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  money  of  the  town  can  be  lawfully  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  schools  thus  instituted.  Every  inhabit- 
ant of  the  town  has  a  right  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  both 
descriptions  of  schools :  and  it  is  not  competent  for  a  town  to  estab- 
lish a  grammar  school  for  the  benefit  of  one  part  of  the  town,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other ;  although  the  money  raised  for  the  support 
of  schools  may  be,  in  other  respects,  fairly  apportioned.  If  the 
whole  of  the  money  so  raised  by  the  defendants  had  been  expended 
in  three  districts,  no  one  would  contend  for  the  legality  of  such  an 
appropriation.  Yet  the  principle  of  the  present  case  is  the  same. 
For  the  two  descriptions  of  schools  are  to  be  considered  as  distinct 
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and  independ^it  of  each  other.  Both  must  be  town  schools,  and 
not  schools  for  the  benefit  of  a  part  of  the  town  only. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Court  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  motion 
for  a  new  trial  must  be  overruled. 

As  to  the  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  there  seems  to  be  no 
ground  for  it.  Misnomer  is  only  matter  of  abatement,  and  is  not 
a  good  cause  for  arrest,  even  in  criminal  prosecutions.  But  if  it 
were,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  defendants  are  rightly  named; 
and  that  the  deliquency  of  the  town  is  described  with  sufficient 
certainty. 

III.    The  Struggle  to  establish  the  Township  System 

IN  Indl/^a 

[From  Rawles,  W.  A.,  Centralizing  Tendencies  in  the  Adminittror 
tion  of  Indiana,  pp.  28-39.  Columbia  Studies  in  Hist,,  Econ., 
and  PubL  Law,  XVII,  1.] 

The  tendency  towards  State  centralization  in  the  administration 
of  schools  has  been  attended  by  a  similar  movement  in  the  direction 
of  local  centralization.  A  review  of  the  struggle  to  supplant  the 
"  district  system  "  with  the  "  township  system  "  will,  in  part,  explain 
the  conditions  which  determined  the  educational  life  of  the  State, 
and  will  thus  contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  difficulties 
which  imp>eded  progress  for  half  a  century. 

The  division  of  the  land  into  townships  by  the  congressional 
survey  and  the  reservation  of  the  sixteenth  section  of  each  town- 
ship for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  for  school  purposes, 
betokened,  before  any  statute  to  that  effect,  that  the  township 
would  be  the  natural  unit  of  the  school  system.  The  earliest  State 
laws  in  respect  to  schools  and  school  lands  recognized  this  natural 
division.  An  act  of  1816  authorized  the  election,  upon  the  [>etition 
of  twenty  house-holders,  of  three  trustees  in  each  congressional 
township  who  were  declared  to  be  a  "body  corporate  in  deed  and 
fact "  with  full  power  to  make  by-laws  or  regulations  for  the  encour- 
agement and  support  of  the  schools  in  the  township. 

The  law  of  1824  —  the  first  serious  attempt  to  establish  a  public 
school  system  —  provided  for  the  incorporation  of  congressional 
townships,  and  vested  in  the  corporations  the  reserved  school  lands 
with  certain  limitations  as  to  their  lease  and  sale.  It  then  pro- 
ceeded to  give  the  trustees  authority  to  divide  the  township  into 
school  districts,  and  to  appoint  three  sub-trustees  in  each  district. 
These  officials  were  accountable  to  the  township  trustees  for  any 
malconduct  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ;  they  were  subject  to 
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dismissal  from  office  after  a  hearing,  and  were  also  liable  to  prose- 
cution. 

Here  was  the  inauguration  of  the  "district  system,"  an  arrange- 
ment which  left  to  small  territorial  areas,  thinly  inhabited,  the 
control  and  management  of  their  school  affairs.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  district  determined  whether  or  not  they  should  have  any 
school  at  all,  the  site  of  the  school  house,  the  length  of  the  term 
(in  case  it  exceeded  three  months)  and  the  method  of  payment  of 
the  tax.  No  county,  township  or  district  officer  had  any  authority 
to  regulate  the  use  of  text-books,  the  course  of  study,  or  the  methods 
of  dbcipline  and  instruction.  The  districts  depended  upon  the 
township  trustees  for  three  things  only :  the  appointment  of  the 
sub-trustees,  the  levy  of  the  local  tuition  revenue,  in  case  such  a 
levy  was  necessary,  and  the  examination  of  the  teachers.  These 
powers  might  have  been  used  by  the  trustees  to  secure  a  small 
degree  of  local  centralization,  which  would  have  preserved  the 
township  unit ;  but  they  were  not  so  utilized. 

At  that  time  the  educational  outlook  was  not  bright.  There 
were  only  52  counties  organized  in  the  State.  "Few  townships 
were  officered,  and  fewer  yet  maintained  schools ; "  and  in  these 
tuition  was  not  always  free.  The  terms  seldom  exceeded  the 
minimum  of  three  months.  The  school  revenues  were  totally 
inadequate  "both  from  the  neglect  of  the  lands  and  mismanage- 
ment of  the  funds."  "  With  the  exception  of  county  seminaries  * 
deriving  some  aid  from  the  penal  code  and  the  township  rents 
accruing  to  the  State  University,  there  exists  no  active  fund  for 
education  to  which  resort  could  be  had ;  and  the  pittance  of  rent 
from  some  sixteenth  sections  is  entirely  inadequate  to  effect  the 
object  at  this  time."  * 

The  explanation  of  the  substitution  of  the  district  for  the  town- 
ship as  the  unit  of  the  school  system  must  be  sought  in  the  physical 
environment  of  the  people,  and  in  their  preconceived  ideas  of  local 
self-government.  It  is  probable  that  the  location  of  the  "six- 
teenth section  "  had  almost  no  influence  in  determining  the  place  of 
settlement  of  families  or  colonies  immigrating  to  the  State.  At 
least  a  careful  examination  of  a  map  of  the  State  does  not  show  that 
the  villages,  towns  or  cities  are  located  more  frequently  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  school  section  than  in  any  other  section.  Other 
considerations  more  potent,  if  not  more  worthy,  guided  the  settlers 
in  the  choice  of  lands  and  in  the  location  of  villages.     Chief  of  these 

*  The  establishment  of  county  seminaries  was  authorized  in  1824.  These 
schools  were  intended  to  furnish  secondary  instruction ;  hut  in  fact,  generally 
included  in  their  course  of  study  the  elementary  branches  as  well. 

*  Report  ofSenaU  Committee  on  Education,  Sen.  Jour.,  1825-1826,  p.  104. 
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were  nearness  to  water-courses  and  water-sources,  productiveness 
of  the  land  (considering  their  means  of  cultivation),  protection 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  and  the  relationships  or  friend- 
ships with  earlier  pioneers.  Communities  were  often  far  apart, 
and  this  isolation  was  still  further  aggravated  by  the  insufficient 
means  of  communication  and  transportation.  In  1820  the  total 
population  was  less  than  150,000;  and  in  three-fourths  of  the 
State  it  averaged  less  than  two  to  the  square  mile.  The  area  of  a 
congressional  township  was  thirty-six  square  miles.  In  order  to 
have  had  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  for  school  purposes,  perhaps 
one-half  of  them  would  have  found  it  necessary  to  travel  over 
almost  impassable  roads  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles.  A  single 
school  for  all  the  children  of  the  township  was  an  impossibility. 
Neighborhoods  were  often  jealous  and  even  bitter  in  their  feelings 
towards  one  another.  With  these  obstacles  to  township  unity  it 
seemed  but  natural  to  provide  schools  for  the  separate  neighbor- 
hoods as  the  people  of  those  districts  wished. 

In  addition  to  these  local  considerations  there  was  a  deep-seated 
conviction  of  the  sacredness  of  local  self-government.  During  the 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods  there  had  developed  in  America 
an  extreme  type  of  particularism.  When  the  pioneers  crossed  the 
Alleghenies  and  settled  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  they  carried  with 
them  their  particularistic  ideas.  In  this  sparsely  settled  region, 
in  self-reliant  communities,  their  individualism  had  an  opportunity 
for  almost  unchecked  growth.  The  isolated  condition,  the  depend- 
ence upon  self-help  in  a  multitude  of  activities,  the  self-sufficiency 
of  the  separate  localities,  all  stimulated  in  the  individual  the  ideas 
of  equality  and  self-assurance ;  and  in  the  community  an  unshaken 
confidence  in  a  localized  administration  of  all  civil  affairs.  In  the 
matters  of  education,  each  citizen  claimed  the  right  to  give  his 
children  the  kind  and  the  degree  of  education  which  he  deemed 
sufficient,  and  the  district  insisted  upon  the  same  right,  irrespective 
of  the  larger  interests  and  welfare  of  the  township,  county  or  state. 
During  the  next  decade  the  idea  of  local  self-government  was  carried 
still  further. 

In  1833  the  slight  connection  existing  between  the  district 
and  township  was  severed.  The  office  of  sub-trustee  was  abolished. 
Three  trustees  for  each  school  district  were  to  be  elected  annually 
thereafter  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district.  They  were  no 
longer  removable  from  office  by  the  township  trustees,  but  by  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  patrons  in  the  district.  The  inhabitants 
of  any  district  decided  whether  or  not  to  maintain  a  school,  and 
determined  the  amount  and  character  of  the  tax  for  building  pur- 
poses and  the  proportion  each  should  pay,  taking  into  "  considera- 
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tion  the  number  of  each  person's  children  to  be  educated,  and 
other  equitable  circumstances."  After  the  school  house  was 
once  erected  and  paid  for,  no  person  was  liable  for  school  taxes 
"unless  he  intends  to  or  does  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the  school 
fund."  Any  one  was  allowed  to  send  children  to  such  a  school 
free  from  any  other  tax  than  his  just  proportion  of  the  labor  and 
money  necessary  to  repair  or  rebuild  the  school  house,  "  he  fulfilling 
his  own  contract  with  the  teacher  for  tuition,  fuel  and  contingencies 
as  in  other  cases."  The  district  treasurer  was  required  to  credit 
each  inhabitant  of  the  district  his  due  proportion  of  school  moneys, 
based  upon  the  number  of  days  of  attendance  of  his  children,  and 
to  pay  over  the  said  funds  "  to  the  teacher  to  be  applied  in  due  pro- 
portion to  the  discharge  of  the  debt  due  for  tuition  from  each  person 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  such  funds,  if  a  contract  to  that  effect 
should  have  been  made  by  such  teacher  with  the  inhabitants  or 
with  the  district  trustees."  ^  A  show  of  financial  supervision 
was  made  in  the  requirement  that  the  books,  papers  and  accounts 
of  the  school  commissioner,  or  of  the  trustees  or  treasurer  of  any 
district  or  township,  should  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners.  This  local  control  was  neutralized 
by  the  ludicrous  proviso  that  three  days'  notice  should  be  given, 
by  process  issued  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  on  the  petition  of  five 
freeholders  or  householders  of  the  district,  township  or  county. 
This  deprived  the  county  commissioners  of  all  power  to  initiate 
investigations  and  gave  opportunity  to  conceal  frauds. 

The  extent  to  which  the  theory  of  decentralization  was  carried 
can  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  schools  established  by  religious 
denominations  and  by  private  associations  were  considered  dis- 
trict schools,  and  were  entitled  by  law  to  a  share  of  the  school  rev- 
enues and  to  all  other  privileges  of  public  schools. 

In  1836  and  1837  it  was  made  lawful  for  any  householder  to  em- 
ploy a  "  qualified  and  certificated "  teacher  to  instruct  his  children 
and  the  children  of  others  of  the  district  who  might  wish  to  join 
with  him,  upon  such  contract  as  he  could  make ;  provided  the  in- 
habitants should  fail  to  elect  district  trustees,  or  the  trustees 
should  neglect  to  take  the  sense  of  the  district  on  the  question  of 
the  maintenance  of  a  school.  And  any  person  so  supplying  a 
teacher  was  entitled  to  his  proportion  of  the  revenue  of  the  town- 
ship.   There  were  many  schools  of  this  kind. 

1  In  case  the  district  trustee,  in  the  absence  of  any  directions  by  the  district 
meeting,  had  contracted  that  the  patrons  should  pay  the  teacher  a  gross  sum  per 
month  or  year,  the  amount  charged  against  any  inhabitant  was  in  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  salary  as  the  aggregate  tuition  imparted  to  the  pupils  sent  by  him 
bore  to  the  aggregate  tuition  of  all  the  pupils  sent  to  the  school. 
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It  would  seem  possible  to  go  no  further  in  the  matter  of  decen* 
tralization  unless  the  requirement  of  a  teacher's  certificate  should 
be  abolished.  Indeed,  we  find  that  in  1841  this  was  left  to  the 
option  of  the  district  trustees.  But  the  same  year  showed  a  slight 
reaction  from  this  extreme  individualism.  All  the  property  within 
the  district  was  made  subject  to  any  tax  imposed  for  building 
school  houses.  A  closer  supervision  of  school  funds  was  provided 
and  the  township  treasurer  was  required  to  distribute  the  revenue 
of  his  township  among  the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years. 

The  legitimate  fruits  of  this  ill-conceived  system  of  district 
schools  were  shown  to  be:  (1)  inequality  in  the  length  of  the 
school  terms,  in  the  efficiency  of  schools,  and  in  the  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  schools  within  the  same  township;  (2)  a  greater  ex- 
pensiveness,  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  officers  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  small  schools ;  (3)  incompetency  of  teachers,  because 
of  frequent  changes  and  partiality  and  favoritism  in  their  selection ; 
(4)  inefficiency  in  instruction,  because  of  diversity  of  text-books 
and  difficulty  in  grading  and  classifying  pupils ;  (5)  laxity  in  the 
enforcement  of  school  laws,  because  of  the  absence  of  supervision 
and  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of  the  petty  school  officers; 

(6)  wasteful  administration  of  public  school  funds  and  revenues ; 

(7)  neighborhood  quarrels  over  the  sites  of  buildings  and  bound- 
aries of  districts;  (8)  narrow  and  selfish  views  as  to  the  ends  of 
public  instruction.^  All  this  was  the  outgrowth  of  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  virtues  of  local  self-government. 

During  the  seven  years  prior  to  1843,  the  unfavorable  condition 
of  school  affairs  received  most  serious  consideration  by  the  leading 
educators  and  statesmen.  It  is  evident  from  the  speeches  and  ad- 
dresses of  prominent  men  and  from  the  reports  of  officers  and 
legislative  committees  that  the  most  intelligent  opinion  was  in 
favor  of  some  attempt  at  a  centralized  system.  The  revelations 
made  by  these  utterances  finally  moved  the  legislators  to  action. 
We  find  in  the  revised  school  law  of  1843  an  important  step  towards 

^  In  1840  the  House  Committee  on  Eklucation  in  an  elaborate  report  on  the 
subject  of  schools,  declared  that  the  existing  plcm  '*  scarce  deserves  the  name  of 
system."  "  It  is  a  multitude  of  systems,  having  no  accountabUity  to  each  other, 
or  to  any  higher  powers."  "We  present  almost  the  only  example  of  a  state 
professing  to  have  in  force  a  system  of  common  school  education,  which  does  not 
know  the  amount  or  condition  of  its  school  funds,  the  number  of  schools  and 
scholars  to  be  taught  and  to  receive  a  distribution  of  those  funds."  House 
Journal,  1839-40,  p.  365.  Governor  Bigger  in  his  message  in  1842  declared: 
"Our  schools  are  a  mass  of  (complicated  statutory  provisions,  presenting  diffi- 
culties even  to  the  disciplined  legal  mind,  which  are  almost  insuperable  to  the 
ordinary  citizen."     Doc.  Journ.,  1841-2,  House  RepU,  p.  148. 
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an  intelligent  supervision  under  State  authority.  The  Treasurer 
of  the  State  was  declared  by  law  to  be  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools.  His  duties  were  chiefly  financial  and  statistical. 
No  authority  to  direct  the  educational  policy  was  given  him.  How- 
ever, the  first  thing  necessary  to  develop  a  satisfactory  school  sys- 
tem was  to  secure  full,  reliable  and  accurate  information  as  to 
funds,  revenues,  schools  and  children  of  school  age.  A  beginning 
in  this  direction  was  made  by  this  act. 

This  material  advance  towards  centralization  was  attended 
by  a  considerable  degree  of  local  centralization.  In  the  absence 
of  instructions  by  the  district  meeting,  the  district  trustee  was 
empowered  to  contract  with  a  teacher.  He  also  was  given  author- 
ity to  determine  what  branches  should  be  taught.  Taxes  levied 
by  the  district  meeting  were  thereafter  to  be  assessed  and  collected 
by  county  officers  and  not  by  district  officers.  Much  more  impor- 
tant was  the  requirement  that  any  such  tax  should  be  assessed  upon 
all  the  taxable  property  of  the  district,  except  that  of  negroes  and 
mulattoes  who  were  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  schools. 

Pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  thirty-first  session  a  "Convention  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Common  Schools"  met  at  Indianapolis  May  26,  1847.  Its  com- 
mittees drafted  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  improvement  of  common 
schools  and  an  address  to  the  people.  The  report  accompanying 
the  bill  was  very  exhaustive  in  its  review  of  the  situation  of  the 
schools  and  school  funds.  In  the  address  to  the  people  it  was  stated 
that  in  1847  one-seventh  of  the  people  over  twenty  years  of  age 
could  neither  read  nor  write ;  that  30,000  voters  in  Indiana  were 
illiterate ;  and  that  the  annual  expenditure  for  education  was  only 
about  $125,000.  The  only  important  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
at  this  time  was  a  law  submitting  to  a  popular  vote  the  question 
of  the  support  of  the  common  schools  by  general  taxation.  The 
result  of  the  vote  was  in  favor  of  State-established,  State-supported 
and  State-controlled  schools. 

The  Legislature  soon  afterwards  proceeded  to  enact  a  law  which 
gave  greater  security  to  school  funds  and  greater  accuracy  to  re- 
ports, inaugurated  the  policy  of  State  support  of  the  schools  by 
means  of  general  taxation,  and  strengthened  the  local  centraliza- 
tion. The  number  of  trustees  in  each  district  was  reduced  from 
three  to  one.  Besides  attending  to  the  business  of  the  district, 
the  trustee  was  made  "the  organ  of  communication  between  the 
district  and  the  board  of  township  trustees"  to  whom  he  was  ex- 
pected to  make  "  such  suggestions  as  may  advance  the  educational 
interests  of  his  district."  In  addition,  he  was  required  to  make 
reports  to   the  clerk  of   the  township  board.      Acceptance  of 
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the  offices  of  township  and  district  trustees  was  made  obliga- 
tory. The  township  was  made  the  unit  for  the  distribution 
of  the  school  funds.  The  township  trustees  were  required 
to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  to  accommodate  the 
pupils  of  their  townships  for  at  least  three  months  annually.  AU 
schools  of  the  township  were  to  have  school  terms  of  equal  length. 
Schools  established  by  private  liberality  were  still  entitled  to  their 
just  and  equitable  allowance  from  the  public  funds.  The  worst 
defect  of  the  law  was  the  proviso  that  left  it  to  each  county  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  law  should  operate  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. At  the  first  election  following  its  enactment,  the  law  was 
adopted  in  fifty-four  counties. 

The  definitive  step  in  this  tedious  transition  from  the  district 
to  the  township  system  was  taken  in  1852.  This  law  was  manda- 
tory in  character  and  applied  to  every  county  and  every  district. 
A  uniform  system  of  administration  was  created  for  civil  townships, 
and  the  political  functions  were  taken  away  from  the  congressional 
townships.  Each  civil  township  was  declared  to  be  a  township 
for  school  purposes,  and  the  township  officers,  to  be  school  officers.^ 
The  three  trustees '  had  power  to  manage  the  schools  and  school 
lands  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  at  present.  Incorporated  cities 
and  towns  were  for  the  first  time  made  school  corporations  inde- 
pendent of  the  townships  in  which  they  were  situated.  They  were 
declared  to  be  entitled  to  their  proportionate  share  of  school  funds, 
and  given  power  to  establish  graded  schools.  All  school  corpora- 
tions were  empowered  to  levy  taxes  for  building  purposes  and  for 
the  support  of  schools  after  the  public  funds  were  exhausted. 

It  has  been  said  that  Indiana  was  ''the  first  State  in  the  Union 
to  incorporate  it  [the  township  system]  into  her  educational  code." 
However  that  may  be,  it  was  certainly  an  innovation  of  the  great- 
est import.  Gradually  it  came  to  mean  the  diminution  of  the 
expenses  of  administration,  the  equalization  of  opportunities  within 
the  township,  the  employment  of  more  com[)etent  teachers  with 
longer  tenure,  and  greater  professional  interest  and  ambition.  In 
the  place  of  narrow  localized  interests  and  neighborhood  quarrels 
and  factions,  it  led  to  the  expansion  of  interest,  sympathy  and 
civic  pride  so  as  to  include  the  civil  and  educational  welfare  of  each 
citizen  of  the  larger  community. 

^  Rev.  Stat.,  1852,  i.  p.  440.  In  1855  the  county  comnuBsionera  were  inBtruoted 
to  make  the  boundaries  of  the  civil  townships  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible  with 
those  of  the  congressional  townships.  This  simplified  the  distribution  of  the 
revenue  from  the  congressional  township  fund.     Laws,  1855,  p.  181. 

*  Eeduoed  to  one  truatee  by  the  Uw  of  1869. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   DISTRICT   UNIT   AND   THE   DISTRICT   SYSTEM 

The  nature  and  essential  features  of  the  district  system  of 
school  administration  can  be  seen  from  the  following  citations 
to  and  illustrative  extracts  from  the  school  laws,  and  quotations 
from  those  who  may  be  regarded  as  authorities. 

I.   Formation  of  Districts,  and  Alteration  op 

Boundaries 

The  school  laws  in  all  district-system  states  provide  means 
for  creating  new  school  districts  and  altering  district  boundaries. 
The  proceedings  are  often  quite  detailed,  and  must  almost  of 
necessity  be  so  when  the  district  unit  of  taxation  is  involved. 
Typical  and  illustrative  methods  can  be  found  by  looking  up 
and  comparing  the  legal  procedure  in  the  following  states : 

1.  Missouri.     A  slow  and  an  unnecessarily  cumbersone  method. 

(See  Missouri  School  Laws   (1913  Ed.),  Sec.  10,837,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  following  the  sections.) 

2.  Caufornia.     a  better  method,  but  with  the  initiative  resting 

wholly  with  the  districts.     (See  California  School  Laws, 
Art.  v..  Sees.  1577-1579,  and  1543.) 

3.  Texas.     A  much  better  method,  with  the  initiative  resting 

with  either  side.     (See  School  Laws  of  Texas  (1913),  Sees. 
103-105.) 

4.  New  York.    The  initiative  resting  with  the  county  educa- 

tional authorities.     (See  New  York  Edvcation  Law,  Art.  5.) 

5.  Georgia.     A  simple  and  effective  method.     (See  School  Laws 

of  Georgia y  Part  III.) 

6.  Ohio.     An  almost  equally  simple  and  effective  method.     (See 

Ohio  School  Laws,  Sees.  3921  and  3923,  and  Forms  and  In* 
structions,  VIII  and  XVIII.) 

185 
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II.  The  School  District  Meeting 

This  institution  once  played  a  very  important  part  in  district 
school  organization,  and  still  remains  strong  in  a  few  states. 
New  York  is  a  good  example.  This  state  is  one  in  which  New 
England  traditions  still  remain  strong,  and  where  the  town- 
meeting  idea  still  prevails.  The  powers  still  retained  by  the 
annual  school  meeting  are  large,  while  many  of  the  matters 
which  the  people  are  called  upon  to  vote  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  could  be  settled  more  easily  if  left  to  the  district 
trustees  for  determination,  or  settled  once  for  all  by  uniform 
state  law.  Progress  must  necessarily  be  slow  under  such  a 
system.     (See  New  York  Education  Law,  1914,  Art.  7.) 

Other  illustrations  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  arranged  in  a  scale 
of  decreasing  importance,  may  be  found,  as  follows : 

1.  Arkansas.     Annual  meeting  required;   large  powers;    and  in 

the  matter  of  maintaining  a  school  extraordinary.     (See 
Arkansas  School  Laws,  Sees.  7588-7592.) 

2.  Indiana.  Subdistrict    meetings    only;     limited    powers.     (See 

School  Law   of  Indiana    (1911    Ed.),    Chap.    VII,    Sees. 
125-127.) 

3.  Caufornia.    Meeting  only  occasional,  on  call ;   powers  very 

limited ;     meeting    approaching    extinction.     (See    School 
Law  of  California,  Art.  VII,  Sec.  1617,  subdiv.  20.) 

4.  Ilunois.     Meeting  for  election  of  trustees,  and  receiving  the 

annual  report  only.     (See  School  Law  of  Illinois  (1909  Rev.), 
Sees.  106,  107,  and  114,  subdiv.  1.) 

III.   Methods  of  Electing  Trustees 

1.  New  York,  mentioned  above,  is  typical  of  the  method  of 
electing  the  trustees  in  annual  school  meeting.  Where  the 
school  meeting  has  disappeared,  other  methods  must  be  em- 
ployed, of  which  election  and  appointment  are  the  common  ones. 
California  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  former,  and  Georgia  of 
the  latter. 

2.  Caufornia.  General  election  in  the  spring,  on  a  day  uniform 
throughout  the  state.  (See  California  School  Law,  Art.  VI, 
Sees.  1593-1602.) 
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3.    Georgia.    Appointment  by  the  County  Board  of  Education. 
(See  School  Laws  of  Oeorgia,  Part  III,  See.  9.) 

rv.   Powers  and  Duties  of  School  Trustees 

(Boards  of  Education  in  cities  not  included  here.) 

While  the  powers  and  duties  of  boards  of  school  trustees,  or 
school  directors,  vary  much  in  the  diflFerent  states  employing 
the  district  system,  the  different  states  may  nevertheless  be 
classified  roughly  as  (1)  States  in  which  the  district  trustees 
possess  large  powers,  and  (2)  States  in  which  the  district 
trustees  possess  rather  limited  powers.  Colorado,  Kansas, 
Ulinois,  and  Washington  are  examples  of  the  first  type,  and 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia  of  the  second 
type.  As  illustrative  of  these  two  types  the  laws  for  Illinois 
and  Alabama  are  reproduced. 

1.  School  Law  of  Illinois 

(As  amended  by  the  48th  General  Assembly,  1914  Ed.) 
An  Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  Free  Schools: 

§  103.  In  all  school  dbtricts  having  a  [)opulation  of  fewer  than 
one  thousand  inhabitants,  and  not  governed  by  any  special  Act, 
there  shall  be  elected  a  board  of  directors  to  consist  of  three 
members. 

§  104.  The  directors  of  each  district  shall  be  a  body  politic  and 

corporate,  by  the  name  of  "  school  directors  of  district  No. 

county  of and  State  of  Illinois,*'  and  by  that  name  may 

sue  and  be  sued  in  all  courts  and  places  where  judicial  proceedings 
are  had. 

§  105.  Any  person  not  a  treasurer,  or  a  trustee  of  schools, 
who  has  attained  to  the  age  of  21  years,  who  is  a  resident  of  the 
school  district  and  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language, 
shall  be  eUgible  to  the  office  of  school  director. 

§  106.  The  annual  election  of  school  directors  shall  be  on  the 
third  Saturday  of  April.  At  the  first  regular  election  of  direc- 
tors after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  a  successor  to  the  director  whose 
term  of  office  then  expires  shall  be  elected,  and  thereafter  one  direc- 
tor shall  be  elected  in  each  district,  annually,  who  shall  hold  his 
office  for  three  years.    When  vacancies  occur  by  removal  from  the 
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district  or  otherwise,  the  remaining  director  or  directors  shall, 
without  delay,  order  an  election  to  fill  such  vacancies,  which  elec- 
tion shall  be  held  on  Saturday. 

§  107.  Notice  of  all  elections  in  organized  districts  shall  be 
given  by  the  directors  at  least  ten  days  previous  to  the  day  of  elec- 
tion. Such  notice  shall  be  posted  in  at  least  three  of  the  most 
public  places  in  the  district,  shall  specify  the  place  where  such 
election  is  to  be  held,  the  time  of  opening  and  closing  the  polls,  and 
the  question  or  questions  to  be  submitted,  and  may  be  in  the  fol- 
lowing form,  to-wit : 

NOTICE   OF   ELECTION 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Saturday,  the day  of  April, 

1 . . ,  an  election  will  be  held  at ,  for  the  purpose 

of  electing school  director for  the  district 

No ,  in   county.     The  polls  will  be 

opened   at o^clock m.,  and   closed  at o'clock 

m. 

Dated  this day  of ,1 

A B President 

C D Clerk 

Should  the  directors  fail  or  refuse  to  order  any  regular  or  special 
election,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  township  treasurer,  or  if  the  town- 
ship treasurer  fails  to  do  so,  of  the  county  superintendent,  to  order 
such  election  within  ten  days. 

§  108.  Two  of  the  directors  ordering  an  election  shall  act  as 
judges,  and  one  as  clerk.  If  the  directors,  or  any  of  them,  shall 
fail  to  attend  an  election,  or  shall  refuse  to  act  when  present,  and 
in  elections  to  fill  vacancies,  the  legal  voters  assembled  shall  choose 
such  additional  members  as  may  be  necessary  to  act  as  judges  and 
clerk  of  the  election.  If  the  directors  or  judges  shall  be  of  the 
opinion  that  on  account  of  the  small  attendance  of  voters  the  public 
good  requires  it,  or  if  a  majority  of  the  voters  present  desire  it,  they 
shall  postpone  the  election  until  the  next  Saturday,  at  the  same  time 
and  place.  If  notice  shall  not  have  been  given  as  required,  the 
election  shall  be  held  on  any  Saturday,  notice  being  given  as  re- 
quired by  law.  In  case  of  a  tie,  the  judges  shall  decide  the  vote  by 
lot  on  the  dav  of  election. 

§  109.  Within  ten  days  after  the  election,  the  judges  shall 
cause  the  poll  book  to  be  delivered  to  the  township  treasurer,  with 
a  certificate  showing  the  election  of  directors  and  the  names  of  the 
persons  elected ;  which  poll  book  shall  be  filed  by  the  treasurer, 
and  shall  be  evidence  of  the  election.  In  a  district  divided  by  a 
township  line  the  poll  books  shall  be  returned  to  the  treasurer  who 
receives  the  taxes  of  the  district. 
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{  110.  Within  ten  days  after  the  annual  election,  the  direc- 
tors shall  meet  and  organize  by  appointing  one  of  their  number 
president^  and  another  of  their  number  clerk.  The  clerk  shall  at 
once  report  to  the  proper  treasurer  or  treasurers  the  names  of  the 
president  and  clerk  so  appointed. 

§  111.  The  directors  shall  hold  regular  meetings  at  such  times 
as  they  may  designate,  and  special  meetings  at  the  call  of  the 
president  or  any  two  members.  No  official  business  shall  be  trans- 
acted by  the  directors  except  at  a  regular  or  a  special  meeting.  Two 
directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
If  the  president  or  clerk  be  absent  from  any  meeting,  or  refuse  to 
perform  his  official  duties,  a  president  or  a  clerk  pro  tempore  shall 
be  appointed. 

§  112.  The  clerk  shall  keep  in  a  punctual,  orderly  and  reli- 
able manner,  a  record  of  the  official  acts  of  the  board  which  shall 
be  signed  by  the  president  and  the  clerk,  and  submitted  to  the  town- 
ship treasurer  for  his  inspection  and  approved  on  the  first  Mondays 
of  April  and  October,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  treasurer  may 
require.  On  all  questions  involving  the  expenditure  of  money,  the 
yeas  and  nays  shall  be  taken  and  entered  on  the  records  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  board. 

§  113.  On  or  before  the  seventh  day  of  July,  annually,  the 
clerk  shall  report  to  the  treasurer  having  the  custody  of  the  funds 
of  his  district,  such  statistics  and  other  information  in  relation  to 
the  schools  of  his  district  as  the  treasurer  is  required  to  include  in 
his  report  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

§  114.  The  board  of  directors  shall  have  the  following  addi- 
tional duties : 

First  —  To  make,  at  the  annual  election  of  directors,  to  the  voters 
there  present,  a  detailed  report  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  the  same  within  five  days  to  the  township  treasurer. 

Second  —  To  report  to  the  county  superintendent  within  ten 
days  the  names  of  all  teachers  employed,  with  the  dates  of  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  their  contracts. 

Third  —  To  provide  for  the  revenue  necessary  to  maintain 
schools  in  their  districts. 

Fourth  —  To  determine,  in  case  of  a  district  compK>sed  of  parts  of 
two*or  more  townships,  which  treasurer  is  to  receive  the  taxes  of 
the  district,  and  to  notify  the  collectors  in  writing  accordingly. 

Fifth  —  To  adopt  and  enforce  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  management  and  government  of  the  public  schools  of  their 
district. 

Sixth  —  To  visit  and  inspect  the  public  schools  as  the  good  of 
the  schools  may  require. 
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Seventh  —  To  appoint  all  teachers  and  fix  the  amount  of  their  sal- 
aries. 

Eighth  —  To  direct  what  branches  of  study  shall  be  taught,  what 
text  books  and  apparatus  shall  be  used,  and  to  enforce  uniformity 
of  text  books  in  the  public  schools;  but  they  shall  not  permit 
books  to  be  changed  oftener  than  once  in  four  years. 

Ninth  —  To  establish  and  keep  in  operation  for  at  least  six  months 
in  each  year,  and  longer  if  practicable,  a  sufficient  number  of  free 
schools  for  the  accommodation  of  all  persons  in  the  district  over 
the  age  of  six  and  under  twenty-one  years,  and  to  secure  for  all 
such  persons  the  right  and  opportunity  to  an  equal  education  in 
such  schools. 

Tenth  —  To  purchase,  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  a  sufficient 
number  of  text  books  used  to  supply  children  whose  parents  are 
unable  to  buy  them.  Such  text  books  shall  be  loaned  only,  and 
the  directors  shall  require  the  teacher  to  see  that  they  are  properly 
cared  for  and  returned  at  the  end  of  each  term  of  school. 

Eleventh  —  To  deliver  to  the  township  treasurer  on  or  before 
the  seventh  day  of  July,  annually,  all  teachers'  schedules  made 
and  certified  as  required  by  law. 

Twelfth  —  To  pay  no  public  money  to  any  teacher  unless  such 
teacher  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  employment  shall  have  held  a 
certificate  of  qualification  obtained  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  have  kept  and  furnished  schedules  as  required  by 
this  Act,  and  shall  have  satisfactorily  accounted  for  books,  appara- 
tus and  other  property  of  the  district  that  he  may  have  taken  in 
charge. 

Thirteenth  —  To  cause  a  copy  of  the  township  treasurer's  report 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  district  to  be  entered  upon  the 
records  of  the  district,  and  to  post  the  same  at  the  front  door  of 
the  building  where  the  annual  election  of  directors  is  held. 

§  115.  The  board  of  school  directors  shall  be  clothed  with  the 
following  powers : 

First  —  To  purchase  a  suitable  book  for  their  records. 

Second  —  To  allow  the  clerk  a  reasonable  compensation  for  his 
services,  payable  out  of  money  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Third  —  To  dismiss  a  teacher  for  incompetency,  cruelty,  negli- 
gence, immorality  or  other  sufficient  cause. 

Fourth  —  To  assign  pupils  to  the  several  schools  in  the  district ; 
to  admit  non-resident  pupils  when  it  can  be  done  without  preju- 
dice to  the  rights  of  resident  pupils ;  to  fix  rates  of  tuition,  and  to 
collect  and  pay  the  same  to  the  township  treasurer  for  the  use  of 
the  district. 

Fifth  —  To  suspend  or  expel  pupils  guilty  of  gross  disobedience 
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or  mis-conduct,  and  no  action  shall  lie  against  them  for  such  ex- 
pulsion or  suspension. 

Sixth — To  provide  that  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall 
not  be  kept  in  school  more  than,  four  hours  daily. 

Seventh  —  To  appropriate  school  funds  for  the  purchase  of  libra- 
ries and  apparatus,  after  provision  has  been  made  for  the  payment 
of  all  necessary  school  expenses. 

Eighth  —  To  sell  at  public  or  private  sale  any  personal  property 
belonging  to  the  school  district,  and  not  needed  for  school  purposes. 

Ninth  —  To  grant  special  holidays  whenever  in  their  judgment 
such  action  is  advisable,  but  no  deduction  shall  be  made  from  the 
time  or  compensation  of  a  teacher  on  account  of  such  days. 

Tenth  —  To  have  the  control  and  supervision  of  all  public  school 
houses  in  their  district,  and  to  grant  the  temporary  use  of  them, 
when  not  occupied  by  schools,  for  religious  meetings  and  Sunday 
schools,  for  evening  schools  and  literary  societies,  and  for  such 
other  meetings  as  the  directors  may  deem  proper. 

Eleventh  —  To  decide  when  a  site  or  building  has  become  unneces- 
sary, unsuitable,  or  inconvenient  for  a  school. 

Twelfth  —  To  borrow  money,  and  issue  bonds  for  the  purposes 
and  in  the  manner  provided  by  this  Act. 

Thirteenth  —  To  furnish  each  school  with  a  flag  and  staff,  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Fourteenth  —  To  establish  classes  having  an  average  attendance 
of  not  fewer  than  fifteen  pupils  for  the  instruction  of  crippled  chil- 
dren over  the  age  of  six  and  under  twenty-one  years. 

Fifteenth  —  To  establish  classes  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  chil- 
dren over  the  age  of  three  and  under  twenty-one  years :  Provided, 
however,  that  no  person  shall  be  employed  to  teach  the  deaf  who 
shall  not  have  received  instruction  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the 
deaf  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one  year. 

Sixteenth  —  To  establish  kindergartens  for  the  instruction  of 
children  between  the  age  of  four  and  six  years,  when  authorized 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  an  election  held  for  that  purpose 
under  the  provisions  of  section  198  of  this  Act :  Provided,  however, 
that  the  tuition  or  other  expenses  of  such  kindei^artens  shall  be 
defrayed  from  the  local  tax  and  from  the  special  school  revenue 
of  the  district :  And,  provided,  further,  that  no  one  shall  be  employed 
to  teach  in  a  kindergarten  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  issued 
as  provided  by  law  certifying  that  the  holder  has  been  examined 
upon  kindergarten  principles  and  is  competent  to  teach  the  same. 

§  116.  Every  order  issued  by  the  school  director  shall  state 
for  what  purposes  or  on  what  account  it  is  issued,  and  shall  be  in 
the  following  form,  to-wit : 
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$ State  of  Illinois, ,  1 . . . . 

THE   TREASURER  OF    TOWNSHIP 

No Range  No ,  in County 

Pay  to  the  order  of 

the  sum    of Dollars, 

100 
for    

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 

District  No in  said  County. 

President 

Clerk 

Order  No 

An  order  paid  in  full  and  properly  indorsed  shall  be  a  sufficient 
receipt  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  school  directors  shall 
issue  no  order,  except  for  teachers'  wages,  unless  at  the  time  there 
are  sufficient  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  to  pay  it. 

§  117.  When  there  is  no  money  in  the  treasury  to  defray 
the  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  district,  the  directors 
may  issue  warrants  against  and  in  anticipation  of  any  taxes  levied 
for  the  payment  of  the  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  of  the 
district,  to  the  extent  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  tax  levied.  Such  warrants  shall  show  upon  their  face  that 
they  are  payable  solely  from  the  taxes  when  collected,  and  shall 
be  received  by  any  collector  of  taxes  in  payment  of  the  taxes  against 
which  they  are  issued.  And  such  taxes  shall  be  set  apart  and  held 
for  their  payment. 

§  118.  The  directors  shall  pay  the  wages  of  teachers  monthly. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  a  schedule  properly  certified  the  directors  shall 
forthwith  issue  and  deliver  to  the  teacher  an  order  on  the  township 
treasurer  for  the  amount  named  in  the  schedule.  Such  order  shall 
state  the  rate  and  time  for  which  the  teacher  is  paid.  It  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  the  directors  to  issue  an  order  until  they  have  duly 
certified  to  the  schedule;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  the  directors, 
after  the  date  for  filing  schedules  as  fixed  by  law,  to  certify  any 
schedule  not  delivered  to  them  before  that  date,  when  such  schedule 
is  for  time  taught  before  the  first  of  July  preceding,  nor  to  give 
an  order  in  payment  of  a  teacher's  wages  for  the  time  covered  by 
such  delinquent  schedule. 

§  119.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  a  board  of  directors  to  pur- 
chase or  locate  a  school  house  site,  or  to  purchase,  build  or  move 
a  school  house,  or  to  levy  a  tax  to  extend  schools  beyond  nine 
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mmths,  without  a  vote  of  the  people  at  an  election  called  and  con- 
ducted as  required  by  section  198  of  this  Act.  A  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  shall  be  necessary  to  authorize  the  directors  to  act. 
If  no  locality  shall  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes,  the  directors 
may  select  a  suitable  site.  The  site  selected  by  either  method 
shall  be  the  school  site  for  such  district. 

§  120.  In  case  the  compensation  for  the  school  house  site 
cannot  be  agreed  upon,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  have 
such  compensation  determined  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain:  Provided,  however, 
that  no  tract  of  land  outside  the  limits  of  any  incorpK)rated  city  or 
village,  and  within  forty  rods  of  the  dwelling  of  the  owner  of  the 
land,  shall  be  taken  for  a  school  site  without  the  owner's  consent. 

§  121.  Pupils  may  be  transferred  from  one  district  to  another 
u[>on  the  written  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  directors  of 
each  district,  which  written  consent  shall  be  filed  with  the  treas- 
urer and  shall  be  evidence  of  such  consent.  The  duty  of  collecting 
the  amount  due  on  account  of  pupils  transferred  shall  devolve  upon 
the  directors  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  was  taught.  When- 
ever the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years 
in  any  district  school  shall  be  fewer  than  six,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  directors  of  such  district  to  arrange  for  the  transfer  of  pupils 
and,  when  necessary,  provide  free  transportation  for  them  to  a 
neighboring  school.  Such  transfer  and  free  transportation  shall 
be  held  to  be  a  compliance  with  paragraph  9  of  section  114  of  this 
Act,  entitling  the  said  district  to  receive  its  share  of  the  funds  dis- 
tributed in  accordance  with  section  35  of  this  Act. 

2.   Ptiblic  School  Laws  of  Alabama 

(Chapter  41,  Code  1907) 

Article  7 

DISTRICT  trustees;     ELECTION,    POWERS  AND  DUTIES 

1697.  (3560)  (966)  DiMrict  trustees;  election  of;  term  of 
office,  —  oil  the  fi|?Jt  Saturday  in  July,  1908,  and  each  fourth  year 
thereafter,  at  an  hour  to  be  fixed  and  appointed  by  the  county 
superintendent  of  education  of  each  county,  and  to  be  uniform 
throughout  the  county,  after  notice  has  been  given  thereof  by  the 
county  superintendent  of  education  by  publication  in  a  news- 
paper published  in  said  county  for  three  successive  weeks  (the 
expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury),  and  if  there  be  no 
newspaper  published  in  the  county,  then  by  written  notices  sent 
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to  each  of  the  chairmen  of  the  boards  of  district  trustees  in  such 
county,  the  qualified  electors  of  each  public  school  dbtrict  shall 
meet  at  the  district  school  house  and  elect  from  among  the  free- 
holders and  householders  who  can  read  and  write  residing  in  such 
districts,  a  local  board  of  three  district  trustees  whose  duty  shall 
be  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  chairman,  or,  in  his  absence,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  district  trustees  shall  preside  over  such 
meeting  and  shall  certify  to  the  county  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion the  result  of  the  election  held  thereat,  which  certificate  must 
show  the  names  of  the  district  trustees  elected  at  said  meeting 
for  the  district,  and  said  certificate  must  be  filed  with  the  county 
superintendent  of  education  within  five  days  after  such  meeting 
and  election ;  provided,  however,  that  in  the  event  the  chairman 
or  other  member  of  such  board  of  district  trustees  should  not  be 
present  at  the  time  fixed  for  said  meeting,  or,  being  present,  should 
wilfully  fail  or  refuse  to  call  said  meeting  to  order  or  to  preside 
over  the  same,  then  the  qualified  electors  of  such  district  assembled 
may  choose  from  among  their  number  a  person  to  preside  over 
such  meeting,  and  such  person  shall  be  fully  authorized  to  so  pre- 
side and  to  make  the  certificate  of  election  of  district  trustees  had 
at  such  meeting  and  to  file  the  same  as  herein  provided.  Any 
qualified  voter  of  such  district  may,  within  ten  days  after  the  hold- 
ing of  such  election,  contest  the  election  of  any  person  or  persons 
shown  to  be  elected  by  said  certificate,  by  filing  a  contest  in  writing 
with  the  county  superintendent  of  education  and  addressed  to  the 
county  board  of  education,  stating  therein  the  ground  foi  such 
contest,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education, 
upon  notice  to  them  by  the  county  superintendent  of  education 
of  the  filing  of  such  contest,  to  meet  and  hear  and  determine  such 
contests  within  twenty  days  from  the  holding  of  the  election.  The 
county  superintendent  of  education,  upon  the  filing  of  all  such  con- 
tests, shall  immediately  notify  in  writing  such  person  whose  elec- 
tion is  contested,  of  the  filing  of  the  same  and  of  the  date  and  place 
where'  such  contest  shall  be  heard.  Such  district  trustees  shall 
hold  office  for  the  term  of  four  years  from  the  time  of  their  elec- 
tion and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

1698.  District  trustees;  organization  of. — Xhe  trustees  pro- 
vided for  in  the  preceding  section  shall  within  ten  days  after  their 
election  or  appointment  meet  at  the  public  school  district  school- 
house,  or  some  place  more  convenient  to  all  concerned,  and  shall 
organize  by  electing  one  of  their  number  chairman  and  another 
secretary. 

1699.  (3562)  (968)  Duties  of  district  trustees.— The  dis- 
trict  trustees  shall  — 
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1.  Make  enumeration  of  children  within  school  age  as  provided 
by  law. 

2.  Care  for  all  school  property. 

3.  Nominate  teachers  for  their  school  districts,  such  nomina- 
tion to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  board  of  education, 
the  contract  to  teach  to  be  made  with  said  county  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

4.  Visit  the  schools  within  their  respective  districts,  observe 
the  management  of  the  same,  and  make  quarterly  reports  of  the 
condition  of  such  schools  to  the  county  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation. 

5.  Perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  county 
board  of  education,  hereinafter  provided  for.  If  said  district 
trustees  shall  fail  or  refuse  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  after  required 
in  writing  by  the  county  board  of  education  to  nominate  and  sub- 
mit for  approval  a  teacher  or  teachers  for  their  district,  or  for  such 
period  after  so  requiring  in  writing,  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  perform 
any  of  the  duties  required  of  them  under  this  section,  the  county 
board  of  education  shall  be  authorized  to  perform  any  such  duties, 
including  the  nomination  and  employment  of  teachers  in  lieu  of 
said  district  trustees,  wherein  they  have  failed  to  perform 
them. 

1700.  Graded  schools  increase  number  of  trustees,  —  Whenever 
there  has  been  established  in  any  school  district  a  system  of  graded 
schools  free  to  the  children  of  school  age,  within  such  district  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  eight  months  in  each  year,  the  electors 
of  such  district  may  increase  the  number  of  the  district  trustees 
to  five,  and  assume  entire  control  of  the  public  schools  therein; 
provided,  the  trustees  of  such  districts  shall  make  all  reports  re- 
quired by  law  to  the  county  board  of  education. 

V.    Comments  on  the  District  System  by  School  Officers 

Probably  no  feature  of  the  American  public  school  system 
has  been  so  condemned  by  school  officers  and  for  so  long  as 
has  the  district  system,  yet  so  great  is  the  .conservatism  of  the 
rural  population  that  progress  in  substituting  a  larger  unit  of 
school  administration  has  been  very  slow.  The  literature  of 
education  contains  many  excellent  articles,  comments,  and 
addresses  which  forcefully  reveal  the  wastefulness  and  inade- 
quacy of  the  district  unit;  we  reproduce  here  only  a  few  of 
the  most  pertinent  of  these.    Additional  comments  and  opinions 
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which  reveal  the  same  situation  will  be  given,  further  on,  under 
Chapters  VIII,  IX,  and  X. 

1.  Some  Needed  Legislation  in  Kenivcky 

[By  Supt.  M.  A.  Cassidy,  of  Lexington.] 

[A  paper  which  did  much  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  district 
system  in  Kentucky.  Though  written  with  only  a  local  problem 
in  mind,  much  that  it  contains  is  general  in  its  application.  Re- 
printed from  the  Bien.  Kept.  Supt,  Pvbl.  Instr.  Ky.,  1903-1905, 
pp.  25-32.] 

The  most  important  reform  needed  in  our  school  system  is  the 
abolition  of  the  district  as  the  unit  of  school  government,  and  the 
substitution  therefore  of  the  county.  There  are  many  other  reforms 
that  could  be  urged,  but  the  county  as  the  unit  is  the  educational 
Jdngdom  of  heaven  most  to  be  desired  at  this  time.  When  this  is 
obtained,  all  the  other  good  things  will  be  added  unto  it.  Other 
reforms,  without  this,  would  be  like  putting  new  cloth  into  old 
garments,  or  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 

The  school  district  is  an  artificial  unit,  measured  by  the  length 
of  a  child's  legs,  and  established  for  a  single  and  special  purpose. 
Consequently  the  schools  of  Kentucky  are  governmental  outcasts, 
bearing  no  relation  to  the  county  government,  which,  for  every 
other  function  is  the  only  recognized  unit.  Therefore,  instead  of 
the  uniform  system  enjoined  by  the  Constitution,  Kentucky  has 
8,330  independent  schools,  controlled  by  24,990  trustees,  with  no 
unity  of  purpose  and  with  no  proper  conception  of  the  aim  and 
scope  of  popular  education.  *  *  * 

I  have  no  words  of  abuse  for  school  trustees.  Many  of 
them  are  honest  and  honorable  men.  But,  in  selecting  25,000 
officers  for  any  administrative  function,  it  is  folly  to  expect  that 
many  of  them  should  have  an  intelligent  conception  of  tiie  duties 
to  be  performed.  The  duties  of  school  officials  are  peculiar,  and 
require  men  of  culture,  business  acumen,  high  aims  for  human 
progress,  and  capacity  for  intelligent  leadership.  But  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  in  a  majority  of  districts  is  that  anybody  will 
do  for  school  trustee.  *  *  * 

Only  a  small  number  of  the  nearly  25,000  school  officials  whom 
our  present  system  demands,  desire  to  hold  the  positions.  School 
trustee  is  one  office  in  Kentucky  that  goes  a-begging.  Not  one- 
third  of  the  8,330  districts  ever  hold  an  election.  The  best  men 
will  not  offer  for  the  positions,  and  the  best  men  will  not  go  to  the 
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polls,  unless  there  is  a  row  in  the  district  over  a  teacher  or  a 
school  tax.  Nor  are  good  men  to  be  censured  for  refusing  to  hold 
an  office  of  this  character.  It  is  a  disagreeable  and  pestiferous 
position,  which  brings  the  holder  neither  thanks  nor  emoluments. 
The  school  district  is  so  small  that  few  men  care  to  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  their  friends  and  neighbors  in  trying  to  perform  the 
duties  required  of  school  trustees.  The  most  necessary  tax  imposed 
by  trustees  upon  the  district  is  nearly  always  regarded  as  an  impo- 
sition, and  those  who  attempt  to  collect  it  as  impostors.  If  a 
neighbor  has  a  kinswoman  who  desires  to  keep  school  long  enough 
to  purchase  a  bridal  outfit,  and  the  trustees,  out  of  regard  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  children,  see  fit  to  ignore  her  claims  and 
employ  a  real  teacher,  there  immediately  spring  up  the  two  warring 
factions,  and  every  educational  interest  in  the  district  su£Pers. 
You  would  as  well  attempt  to  push  a  mule  over  a  cliff  as  to  try  to 
get  these  men,  who  wished  to  do  their  duty,  to  serve  a  second  term. 
It  is  an  office  that  good  men  do  not  desire,  and,  when  no  elections 
are  held,  the  county  superintendent  is  almost  subjected  to  the 
necessity  of  getting  a  search  warrant  to  find  men  who  will  serve. 
I  speak  from  an  experience  of  twenty  years. 

There  are  some  who  cling  to  the  district  system  because,  they 
assert,  it  is  the  most  democratic  form  of  school  government.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  most  autocratic.  Because  of  an  almost 
general  failure  to  elect  school  trustees,  the  Superintendent  must 
appoint  a  majority  of  them.  When  an  election  is  held,  the  vote  is, 
by  no  means,  an  indication  of  the  pK>pular  will.  I  have  known 
scores  of  elections  where  five  votes  were  recorded,  and  many  where 
the  two  officers  and  the  candidate  were  the  only  voters.  The  school 
district  is  democracy  gone  to  seed,  a  worthless  inheritance  from 
Massachusetts,  from  whose  system  our  own  was  copied  nearly 
seventy-five  years  ago.  But  Massachusetts,  after  a  disastrous 
experience  similar  to  our  own,  discarded  their  system  many  years 
ago,  and  one  of  her  distinguished  sons,  Horace  Mann,  has  declared 
that  the  school  district  is  the  '*  greatest  blunder  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  educational  legislation."  There  b  neither  wisdom  nor 
democracy  in  it.  *  *  * 

As  a  taxing  unit  the  school  district  b  an  egregious  failure. 
Only  about  $30,000  are  annually  collected  in  8,330  districts  to 
defray  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  schools.  This  is  an  average 
of  only  $3.60  to  the  school.  *  *  *  Only  about  $75,000  are 
annually  collected  in  Kentucky  to  extend  the  school  term  beyond 
six  months.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  sum  is  collected  in  small 
towns,  such  as  Versailles,  Lawrenceburg,  Williamstown,  and  many 
others  like  them  that  comprise  one  district  of  the  county.    \ety 
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little  of  i1  is  expended  on  rural  schools.  In  the  entire  Common- 
wealth, counting  all  of  the  unclassified  towns  and  villages,  there  are 
only  675  schools  whose  terms  extend  over  six  months.  Sixty-three 
of  these  are  in  Mason  County,  where,  by  a  special  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, under  the  old  Constitution,  this  county  was  made  the  taxing 
unit  for  school  purposes.  This  leaves  7,667  schools  in  the  state 
with  only  six  months  or  less.  Six  months  of  learning,  and  six  of 
forgetting !  What  a  commentary  on  education  in  Kentucky  under 
the  district  system !  This  is  not  because  Kentuckians  are  pen- 
urious or  that  they  are  opposed  to  common  schools ;  but  because, 
under  the  district  system,  they  behold  such  poor  returns  from  the 
more  than  two  millions  that  are  annually  expended  on  their  schools 
by  the  Commonwealth  that  they  do  not  care  to  waste  more  by 
local  taxation.  *  *  * 

Now  the  question  naturally  arises  in  every  inquiring  mind; 
what  is  better  for  Kentucky  than  the  district  system? 

The  answer  may  be  briefly  given :  Let  the  district  as  the  unit 
of  school  government  be  abolished,  and,  instead,  make  the  county 
the  unit.  And  why  would  this  be  a  better  system  for  Kentucky  ? 
*  *  *  For  the  same  reason  that  the  town  is  best  for  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  township  for  Indiana.  The  county  is  Kentucky's 
governmental  unit.  Since  she  became  a  state  she  has  known  no 
other,  and  by  making  the  county  the  unit  for  popular  education 
the  rural  schools  will  be  elevated  to  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  other  governmental  functions.  Then  the  rural  schools,  where 
two-thirds  of  Kentucky's  children  must  be  educated,  will  be  closer 
to  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  government  from  which  they 
draw  their  sustenance,  and  by  such  a  unification  of  educational 
interests  in  each  county  their  affairs  would  be  more  intelligently 
and  economically  administered.  *  *  * 

By  making  the  county  the  unit  of  school  government,  it  is  obvious 
that  its  citizens  would  manifest  the  same  interest  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  schools  that  is  now  had  in  other  governmental  functions. 
County  pride  and  a  natural  desire  to  get  the  best  for  their  money 
expended  would  insure  this.  For  proof  look  at  the  cities  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Here  the  city  is  the  imit  of  school  government. 
Jeflferson  Coimty,  with  a  school  population  of  about  8,000,  is  ad- 
ministered by  about  300  trustees,  while  Louisville,  with  a  school 
population  of  nearly  60,000,  has  a  school  board  composed  of  14 
representative  citizens.  There  is,  of  course,  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  schools  of  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  Lexington,  Newport,  Covington,  Owensboro  and 
other  cities.  In  the  cities  the  best  citizens  are  selected  by  the 
entire  municipality  to  control  the  schools,  and  the  whole  city  con- 
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tributes  to  their  support.  All  the  children  have  equal  advantages, 
and  the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  urban  schools  are  the  pride 
of  its  citizenship.  The  wealthiest  wards  are  made  to  help  bear 
the  educational  burdens  of  the  poorest,  and  so  all  have  equal  school 
advantages. 

But  under  the  district  system  the  rural  schoob  are,  in  a  large 
measure,  dependent  upon  the  support  and  guidance  of  small  com- 
munities that  have  little  conception  of  the  methods  by  which 
good  schools  are  made.  Petty  jealousies  and  neighborhood  dissen- 
sions are  reflected  in  their  management.  Untoward  influences 
that  would  be  unimportant  in  wider  areas,  distract  their  coundb 
and  destroy  their  usefulness.  Because  of  the  absence  of  a  central 
controlling  body,  such  as  a  county  board  of  education,  and  the 
responsibility  consequent  to  such  a  body,  the  schoolhouses  are  the 
merest  sheds ;  equipments  are  makeshifts  or  are  wholly  lacking ; 
there  are,  perhaps,  six  months  of  learning  and  certainly  six  of 
forgetting;  the  selection  of  teachers  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
have  little  or  no  conception  of  what  a  teacher  should  be;  com- 
petency and  teaching  ability  do  not  assure  stability  of  position ; 
supplementary  aid  is  regarded  as  extortion ;  and,  indeed,  in  name 
only  have  we  a  rural  system  of  schools  in  Kentucky. 

And  why  would  the  schools  of  Kentucky  be  better  adminis- 
tered by  making  the  county  the  unit  instead  of  the  district? 
Simply  because  there  would  be  a  concentration  of  authority  and 
respK)nsibility  in  their  management.  There  are,  under  our  present 
system,  an  average  of  210  school  officials  to  the  county.  Under 
the  county  system  there  would  be  an  average  of  five  or  six.  Even 
the  dullest  can  see  that,  in  this  wider  area,  it  would  be  easier  to 
select  a  school  board  of  this  limited  number  who  would  have  and 
would  manifest  an  interest  in  popular  education,  than  it  would 
be  to  secure  210  men  of  the  same  character.  And,  too,  it  is  equally 
obvious  that,  since  this  board  would  be  elected  by  the  whole  mu- 
nicipality, the  electors  would  hold  them  to  a  strict  accountability 
for  the  successful  administration  of  the  schools,  as  other  officials 
are  held  in  the  administration  of  other  county  aiTairs.  *  *  * 

If  something  is  not  done  to  give  the  coimtry  people  better 
schools,  the  time  will  come  when  the  best  of  our  rural  population 
will  crowd  into  our  cities.  This  would  be  disastrous  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  our  Commonwealth.  The  liberal  education 
of  the  farmer's  child  in  the  country  is  the  probable  salvation  of 
the  farming  interests.  We  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  the 
farmer's  child  must  be  made  an  intelligent  citizen,  not  only  content 
to  stay  on  the  farm  if  that  is  best,  but  fitted  to  fill  honorably  and 
intelligently  any  station  in  life.    To  do  this  he  must  have  every 
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possible  opportunity  of  education  and  culture  that  is  accorded  to 
the  city  child.  We  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  the  country 
school  is  a  literary  poorhouse.  There  is  nothing  too  good  for  the 
country  child.  Nearly  every  man  who  has  made  illustrious  our 
nation's  history  was  bom  and  reared  on  the  farm.  The  cradles  of 
most  of  our  Presidents  were  rocked  by  country  mothers. 

I  am  convinced  that,  if  the  county  be  made  the  unit  of  school 
government,  it  will  be  the  greatest  blessing  that  could  be  bestowed 
on  the  people  of  rural  Kentucky.  It  will  give  them  119  school 
districts  instead  of  8,330.  It  will  reduce  the  great  army  of  nearly 
25,000  inefficient  school  officials  to  about  500,  who  can  be  made 
as  efficient  as  are  the  boards  of  education  that  manage  the  schools 
of  the  cities. 

2.  Auditing  District  Accounts 

By  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Michigan. 
{71st  An.  Rept.  Supt.  Publ,  Instr,  Mich.,  1907,  pp.  53-57.) 

The  law  authorizing  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
to  audit  accounts  of  school  districts  is  of  recent  date.  It  has,  how- 
ever, already  justified  itself.  Before  it  had  become  operative  there 
were  requests  for  an  auditor  from  several  districts,  and  as  it  has 
become  more  generally  known  that  such  a  law  exists,  the  calls  have 
increased  far  beyond  our  ability  to  respond,  there  being  no  one  in 
this  department  who  can  give  the  matter  his  whole  attention. 
The  many  requests  show  however  that  there  is  much  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  method  of  accounting  for  public  funds. 

The  carelessness  and  negligence,  disregard  and  ignorance  of 
the  plain  letter  of  the  law  with  reference  to  accounting  for  public 
moneys  is  surprising  and  altogether  too  common.  Sometimes 
officers  do  not  so  much  as  read  the  laws  under  which  they  are 
supposed  to  be  operating,  to  say  nothing  of  following  such  laws, 
nor  is  this  condition  confined  to  the  school  districts.  In  many 
cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  consult  the  books  of  the  township 
before  the  district  accounts  could  be  audited.  Oftentimes  the 
data  needed  could  not  be  found  in  the  township  officer's  books 
until  these  books  had  been  audited  and  proper  corrections  and 
additions  made.  Sometimes  it  has  been  necessary  even  to  go  to  the 
books  of  the  county  treasurer  for  data  that  should  be  found  in  the 
township  treasurer's  books.  Thb  would  not  be  the  condition  if 
the  township  books  were  kept  in  accordance  with  the  forms  they 
contain,  i.e.,  if  each  account  were  kept  under  its  proper  fund  or 
head.  In  some  cases  the  various  columns  for  the  proper  data  are 
ignored  and  the  whole  of  the  moneys  'bunched'  and  paid  out  in 
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a  haphazard  manner,  some  funds  thus  becoming  over  paid,  while 
others  are  made  to  suffer  a  shortage  of  money  in  some  special 
use  for  which  it  was  voted.  *  *  * 

This  neglect  is  generally  because  of  ignorance  of  the  law,  but 
in  some  cases  it  is  to  cover  up  the  illegal  use  of  the  funds  that 
have  been  diverted  to  some  purpose  not  voted  by  the  people,  or 
in  a  few  cases  used  in  the  private  business  of  the  officer,  or  stolen. 
Oftentimes  the  "statements"  made  cover  a  misuse  of  funds  in 
plain  violation  of  the  expressed  prohibitions  of  the  statutes.  The 
ordinary  tax-payer,  unless  he  is  willing  to  stand  as  a  "knocker," 
and  besides  being  somewhat  ignorant  of  his  rights  in  the  case,  sits 
silent  and  goes  away  from  the  annual  meeting,  dissatisfied  with 
matters. 

In  some  cases  the  district  board  takes  it  upon  themselves  to 
make  the  repairs  voted  by  the  district,  and  allow  themselves  such 
wages  as  they  choose,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  build  a  sdioolhouse,  because  'the  district  had  voted  that  the 
district  build  a  schoolhouse,'  all  in  direct  violation  of  the  direct 
provisions  ot  the  law.  And  sometimes  the  term  'incidentals' 
covers  an  actual  embezzlement  of  district  funds.  *  *  * 

Frequently  all  warrants,  orders  and  receipts  are  destroyed 
after  a  settlement  is  made  with  the  proper  officers,  leaving  the 
treasurer  and  the  clerk  without  any  original  documents  of  defense 
in  case  of  an  investigation  into  the  financial  affairs  of  the  town- 
ship or  district;  the  books  may  be  produced,  but  they  are  not 
conclusive.  It  is  the  indorsed  warrants  and  orders,  and  the 
receipts  that  really  show  how  money  has  been  expended.  Treas- 
urers of  both  townships  and  school  districts  should  forbid  the  de- 
struction of  any  of  the  original  documents  of  their  administrations. 

From  the  above  facts  and  the  experience  gained  in  auditing  dis- 
trict accounts,  it  is  my  opinion  that  each  county  should  have  an  aud- 
itor whose  duty  it  should  be  to  audit  the  books  of  townships  and 
school  districts  annually ;  also  that  the  laws  should  be  so  amended 
that  one  of  the  qualifications  for  holding  the  office  of  treasurer 
should  be  the  ability  to  read  the  English  language,  and  write  it 
legibly. 

The  violations  of  the  laws  in  handling  school  funds  and  account- 
ing for  the  same  are  usually  along  some  of  the  following  lines : 

First.  School  moneys  are  not  kept  separate  from  other  moneys. 
This  is  in  violation  of  section  1 198  of  the  general  school  laws. 

Second.  The  school  moneys  are  often  used  by  the  treasurer  aad 
sometimes  by  other  members  of  the  board  for  their  own  purposes. 
These  officers  have  no  thought  of  defrauding  the  district,  but  it  iB 
very  convenient  when  some  ready  money  is  needed  to  use  some  of 
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the  schod  money  which  will  not  be  needed  for  school  purposes.  As 
many  districts  have  a  large  amomit  of  money  on  hand  which  cannot 
be  used  for  school  purposes,  the  money  is  not  returned  to  the  treas- 
ury ;  instead  more  is  used.  Again  and  again  this  happens  until  the 
officer  finds  it  quite  impossible  to  reimburse  the  district  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  do  so.  The  result  in  several  districts  has  been 
criminal  proceedings  against  the  officers.  *  *  * 

Third.  The  money  is  sometimes  loaned  to  some  friend  or  cor- 
poration ;  sometimes  the  district  votes  to  loan  its  surplus  funds  on 
a  real  estate  mortgage.  In  both  of  the  above  cases  the  law  is  vio- 
lated. The  district  cannot  go  into  the  loaning  business,  even  if 
it  has  a  large  surplus  of  cash  on  hand. 

Fourth.  The  money  is  sometimes  used  for  other  purposes  than 
those  prescribed  by  law ;  the  primary  school  interest  fund,  which 
can  legally  be  used  for  teachers'  wages  only,  has  in  many  districts 
been  used  for  all  purposes ;  the  one-mill  tax  money  has  also  been 
used  contrary  to  the  express  provisions  of  the  law.  In  no  case  can 
the  primary  money  be  diverted  legally  from  the  teachers'-wages 
fund ;  the  one-mill  tax  can,  however,  by  a  vote  of  the  district,  be 
used  for  other  purposes,  after  a  district  has  had  in  any  school  year 
eight  months  of  school.  In  no  other  way  can  any  of  this  fund  be 
used  for  other  purposes  than  teachers'  wages.  Occasionally  money 
voted  for  a  certain  purpose  has  been  diverted  to  some  other  pur- 
pose and  so  covered  in  the  accounting  that  the  ordinary  person 
cannot  discover  the  discrepancy ;  again,  interest  that  has  been  paid 
by  banks  has  been  kept  by  the  officers,  contrary  to  law,  such  in- 
terest being  the  property  of  the  district;  and  again,  money  has 
been  voted  by  the  district  board  for  purpKwes  not  authorized  by 
law,  and  the  district  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fact. 

Fifth.  In  a  few  cases  officers  have  deliberately  defrauded  the 
district,  using  the  money  of  the  district  for  private  business, 
making  no  attempt  to  replace  the  same,  and  deliberately  falsifying 
the  district  accounts  and  the  annual  report  to  this  department. 
A  common  method  of  defrauding  the  district  is  for  two  persons  of 
the  same  family  or  the  same  ilk  to  secure  the  offices  of  treasurer 
and  director  of  the  district  board.  Then  these  officers  present 
bills  for  real  or  fancied  services.  Two  of  the  officers  being  of 
the  same  family  they  pass  upon  the  bills  favorably  and  have  them 
allowed,  an  order  is  drawn  for  the  payment  of  the  same  and  when 
presented  to  the  moderator  for  his  signature  is  signed  by  him  rather 
than  have  any  trouble  about  the  matter ;  quite  likely  he  is  bribed 
by  being  allowed  to  do  some  work  about  the  school  grounds  or  by 
furnishing  some  wood  or  'supplies,'  real  or  fancied,  at  an  extrava- 
gant price,  another  illegal  act. 
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Sixth.  Often  the  cause  for  errors  is  the  failure  to  understand  the 
various  funds  as  designated  by  law.  To  make  this  matter  clear  a 
bulletin  has  been  prepared  by  this  department  and  distributed 
among  school  officers.  This  classifies  the  funds  and  gives  their 
sources  and  the  purpose  for  which  each  fund  may  be  used. 

Seventh.  Another  cause  for  errors  in  accounting  for  school 
funds  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  school 
officers  and  taxpayers.  Certain  taxes  are  voted  by  the  district, 
and  certain  others  by  the  school  board.  Officers  have  sometimes 
taken  advantage  of  their  right  to  vote  taxes  by  voting  a  much 
larger  amount  than  will  be  needed,  and  then  diverting  the  surplus 
to  some  other  use  than  that  for  which  the  money  was  assessed.  *  *  ♦ 

The  financial  repK)rts  of  district  officers  have  been  corrected  so 
far  in  1,342  districts,  scattered  through  over  70  counties  of  the  State. 
These  corrections  were  as  follows : 

1.  For  incorrect  report  of  primary  money  received  ....       653 

2.  For  incorrect  report  of  primary  money  on  hand,  generally 

because  illegally  used ...      261 

3.  Incorrect  report  of  cash  on  hand 279 

4.  For  incorrect  accounts  for  various  other  reasons,  among 

which  are  —  lack  of  items  of  receipts  and  expenditures, 
incorrect  report  of  wages  paid,  amounts  due  the  district, 
failure  to  account  for  all  the  funds  in  the  treasurer's  hands      337 

Total  corrections  in  the  above  1,342  districts     .     .     .     1530 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  have  been  many  cases  in  which 
primary  interest  money  and  one-mill  tax  money  have  been  illegally 
used,  also  many  cases  of  officers  being  paid  for  services  which  they 
could  not  legally  perform  for  pay,  such  as  labor  on  the  buildings 
and  grounds,  furnishing  fuel,  etc. 

There  have  been  a  few  cases  of  defalcation  which  are  at  present 
being  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney  General. 

In  nearly  every  case  in  which  money  has  been  illegally  used  we 
have  succeeded  in  having  it  replaced  in  the  district  treasury. 
These  amounts  vary  from  a  few  dollars  in  some  districts  to  over 
$1400  in  others. 

(Later  comment,  by  the  same  official) 
(73rd  An.  Kept.  Supt  Pvhl  Instr.  Mich.,  1909-1910,  pp.  7-8) 

During  the  past  year  the  records  and  accounts  of  nearly  100 
districts  in  the  state  have  been  audited  and  the  books  corrected. 
In  every  case  examined  irregularities  were  found  to  exist,  but  in 
many  cases  they  were  unintentional,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
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they  had  ceased  after  the  School  of  Instruction  for  school  officers 
in  that  particular  county.  In  these  cases  the  officers  were  highly 
pleased  with  the  results  achieved  in  these  meetings,  and  were 
anxious  that  others  should  be  held  in  the  near  future. 

The  violations  of  the  law  most  frequently  found  and  which 
appear  to  have  been  almost  universal  in  the  districts  examined  were 
the  purdiasing  of  school,  building,  and  other  supplies  from  the 
officers  of  the  districts  by  the  board  and  the  hiring  of  school  officers 
for  miscellaneous  woric  connected  with  the  school,  for  which  they 
were  paid  by  the  day. 

Shortages  were  discovered  in  18  districts  ranging  from  a  few 
dollars  to  over  $5000,  but  in  each  case  these  amounts  were  replaced 
by  either  the  treasurer  or  his  bondsman  without  the  loss  of  a  cent 
to  the  district  concerned.  On  the  other  hand  district  treasurers 
who  have  been  charged  with  the  unlawful  use  of  school  funds  have 
asked  to  have  their  books  audited,  and  a  thorough  examination  of 
their  books  and  records  has  resulted  in  clearing  them  of  the  charges. 
In  several  cases  interest  received  on  school  funds  and  misappro- 
priated by  the  treasurer  has  been  recovered,  and  the  beneficial 
effect  of  this  fact  up>on  the  treasurers  of  one  county  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  other  treasurers  of  the  same  county  afterward 
went  to  the  county  commissioner  and  voluntarily  acknowledged 
that  they  had  misappropriated  interest  on  school  funds,  stated 
the  amount,  and  inmiediately  deposited  the  same  to  the  credit  of 
the  district. 

Another  violation  of  the  law  which  was  found  in  several  districts 
was  the  loaning  of  sdiool  funds  to  private  individuals  on  notes  and 
mortgages.  This  was  done  in  some  instances  by  the  district  in 
annual  meetings,  in  others  by  the  district  board,  and  in  still  others 
by  the  treasurer  himself.  All  such  loans  with  accrued  interest 
were  immediately  recalled  and  the  funds  replaced. 

Numerous  disputes  between  districts  have  been  settled  and  dis- 
tricts which  have  through  improper  use  of  the  funds  on  hand  been 
deprived  of  their  apportionment  of  the  primary  school  fund  have 
had  their  books  audited,  their  balance  on  haiul  property  divided 
into  the  several  funds,  and  the  reports  corrected  so  that  in  the 
future  they  will  receive  their  share  of  the  primary  apportionment. 

Investigation  has  shown  that  in  too  many  cases  the  district 
treasurer  depends  upon  the  district  director  to  keep  the  accoimts 
of  the  district,  and  that  he  does  not  properly  protect  himself  by 
keeping  a  correct  and  complete  accoimt  of  all  moneys  received  and 
paid  out  by  himself.  The  records  of  the  treasurer  should  be  uni- 
form with  those  of  the  director,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  Gom- 
paied. 
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3.   Waste  in  Education 

[Supt.  Francis  G.' Blair,  in  28th  Bien,  Rept.  Supt.  Pvbl,  Instr., 

Illinois,  1908-1910,  pp.  503-^505.] 

Another  source  of  waste  in  the  educational  system  is  in  the 
manner  of  its  administration.  The  school  system  of  Illinois 
consists  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  tax  payers,  of  the  45,000 
school  officers  elected  or  appointed  by  the  people  to  represent 
them,  of  the  28,000  teachers  who  stand  in  the  school  rooms  day 
after  day  and  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  children,  of  the 
thousands  of  principals  and  superintendents  in  the  cities  and  high 
schools,  of  102  county  superintendents,  and  of  a  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  This  in  a  rough,  general  way  is 
the  administrative  side  of  the  public  school  system.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  in  such  a  vast  system,  expending  $32,000,000  annually 
for  its  maintenance,  and  administered  by  such  a  great  army  of 
officers  there  are  endless  opportimities  for  leakage  and  waste. 
The  duplication  of  officers,  the  overlapping  of  authority,  the  con- 
ffict  of  duties  and  functions,  the  opportunities  for  neglect  of  duty 
and  of  responsibility,  all  these  show  us  readily  that  here  is  a  phase 
of  the  management  of  the  common  schools  which  needs  the  careful 
attention  of  every  believer  in  the  system  and  of  those  who  make 
the  laws  which  govern  it. 

The  Educational  Commission  is  recommending  several  measures 
which  have  to  do  with  the  administrative  side  of  the  public  school 
system.  One  of  these  is  a  State  Board  of  Education,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
shall  in  a  certain  sense  have  a  large  supervisory  function  over  the 
entire  system  of  the  State.  It  is  difficult  to  enter  into  such  detail 
as  would  be  necessary  to  set  forth  the  need  of  such  a  board.  It 
is  claimed,  however,  for  it,  that  such  a  board  made  up  of  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  the  State,  interested  in  the  economic  admin- 
istration of  this  great  school  force,  interested  in  providing  for  the 
children  of  the  State  the  largest  school  opportunity  at  the  least  cost 
to  the  State,  would  be  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  preventing 
waste  in  the  common  school  system.  The  commission  is  con- 
vinced that  one  of  the  best  means  of  preventing  waste  is  to 
strengthen  the  office  of  city  superintendent  and  county  super- 
intendent. In  every  great  business  enterprise  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  a  superintendent  who  directs  the  activities  of  the 
workmen,  who,  through  advice  and  counsel,  helps  them  to  work 
in  harmony  rather  than  antagonistic  to  each  other,  is  one  of  the 
meet  valuable  offidak  in  the  entire  system.    So  in  the  public  sdiooi 
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system,  it  is  believed  that  the  city  and  county  superintendents  are 
officers  who  should  serve  the  large  purpK)ses  of  avoiding  over- 
lapping and  duplication  in  school  work  and  school  facilities,  who 
can  prevent  conflict  and  waste  in  the  instruction  and  who  can  so 
organize  and  direct  the  activities  of  the  school  under  their  charge 
as  to  bring  forth  the  maximum  of  efficiency  with  a  minimum  of 
cost  to  the  community.  The  commission  is.  recommending  a  bill 
providing  that  after  a  year  or  two  of  trial  the  city  superintendent 
shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  This  will  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  mature  his  pK>licies  and  to  effect  the  desirable  ends 
which  we  have  suggested  briefly.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
officer  in  the  public  school  system  is  the  county  superintendent. 
The  10,613  single-room  schools  and  the  small  village  and  town 
schools  of  the  State  are  dependent  upK>n  the  <x)unty  superintendent 
for  their  success.  It  is  he  who,  through  his  counsel,  through  his 
plans,  through  his  course  of  study,  through  his  work  with  the 
teachers,  secures  efficiency,  avoids  waste,  and  insures  a  reasonable 
degree  of  success  in  these  schoob.  The  commission  is  recommend- 
ing a  reclassification  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  a  new  scale  of 
salaries,  with  a  provision  for  the  employment  of  assistants  wherever 
needed  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  the  county  superintendent. 
Another  administrative  reform  which  is  offered  respects  these 
single-room  schools.  The  Educational  Commission  is  thoroughly 
convinced  that  in  a  great  agricultural  State  like  Illinois  the  single- 
room  school  was  a  necessity  from  the  beginning  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  necessity  so  long  as  such  a  large  part  of  the  State  is  given 
over  to  agricultural  pursuits.  But  it  cannot  close  its  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  little  schools  were  established  without  the 
most  careful  consideration  and  that  many  of  them  which  were 
largely  attended  when  they  were  first  established  have  reached 
such  a  low  attendance  as  to  make  their  continuance  a  financial  and 
educational  waste.  From  1901-1907  the  enrollment  in  the  un- 
graded schools  of  Illinois  decreased  to  the  extent  of  47,000.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this.  The  movement  from  the 
agricultural  regions  to  the  towns  and  the  cities  is  continuing  and 
many  of  these  little  schools  which,  in  the  past,  had  a  sufficient 
attendance  to  warrant  their  continuance  can  no  longer  be  justified 
on  the  grounds  of  economy  or  of  educational  need.  Up  to  my  office 
within  the  last  year  came  a  letter  containing  this  sort  of  a  question. 
It  was  written  by  a  director  in  whose  home  the  teacher  was  board- 
ing. He  said  we  have  just  two  pupils  enrolled  in  oiu*  school.  One 
of  them  has  been  sick  for  a  month  and  the  other  does  not  attend 
regularly.  The  teacher  wants  to  know  whether,  in  order  to  draw 
her  daily  wage,  she  must  go  to  the  school  each  morning  at  nine 
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o*d(Kk,  even  though  she  knows  that  neither  one  will  be  present, 
and  if  she  goes  at  nine  in  the  morning,  must  she  go  back  at  one  in 
the  afternoon  to  see  whether  either  one  has  come,  in  order  to  draw 
her  wages.  Of  course  this  is  an  unusual  and  extreme  case,  the  only 
one  I  know  of,  but  it  suggests  one  of  the  large  leaks  in  the  common 
school  system  of  Illinois,  an  expenditure  of  money  that  cannot  be 
justified  upon  any  ground  of  educational  need  or  expediency. 
We  have  over  a  hundred  schools  in  Illinois  with  a  smaller  enroll- 
ment than  five.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  continuance  of  these 
schools  can  be  justified  upon  any  grounds.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
waste  that  comes  from  the  constant  depletion  of  attendance  upon 
these  single-room  schools  the  Educational  Commission  is  recom- 
mending a  bill  which  is  called  the  township  enabling  act,  providing 
a  means  whereby  the  rural  schools  of  a  township  may  unite  the 
control  and  management  of  these  schools  under  one  board  of 
directors.  There  are  over  500  townships  in  Illinois  composed 
whoUy  of  rural  schools.  It  is  believed  that  a  great  financial  saving 
would  be  effected  and  that  a  great  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
instruction  brought  about  by  an  arrangement  which  would  place 
these  several  schools  under  the  control  of  one  board  which  should 
be  elected  by  the  people  of  these  several  districts.  The  financial 
side  of  it  appeals  to  me  strongly.  It  is  possible  in  a  township  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  the  property  in  the  form  of  railroads  or  other 
large  corporations  centered  in  one  or  two  of  the  districts,  where  they 
are  taxed  to  support  the  schools  of  those  districts,  while  the  remain- 
ing pK>rtions  of  the  township  receive  no  benefit  whatever  from  the 
presence  of  these  corporations.  I  am  informed  by  the  county 
superintendent  of  Lawrence  county  that  in  one  township  there  is  a 
district  in  which  the  oil  companies  have  erected  all  their  oil  tanks, 
thus  accumulating  a  great  amount  of  taxable  property  within  one 
district.  There  are  five  other  school  districts  within  the  township. 
The  one  in  which  these  oil  tanks  have  been  placed  levied  last  year 
a  tax  of  one-fifteenth  of  one  per  cent  and  raised  $2,500,  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  was  needed  to  run  the  schools  of  that  district, 
but  not  another  one  of  the  districts  in  the  township  got  any  benefit 
whatever  from  the  presence  of  these  oil  tanks  in  the  township. 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  good  argument  in  favor  of  this  equalization 
of  taxes,  but  I  know  that  Superintendent  Conn,  of  McHenry 
county,  has  presented  this  argument  to  you  as  he  has  prepared  the 
best  argument  on  that  side  of  the  question  which  has  been  offered 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  the  purchasing  of  the  supplies  for  the 
several  schools,  employing  the  teachers,  keeping  the  buildings  in 
repair,  supplying  them  with  proper  books  and  apparatus,  I  believe 
that  this  central  board  would  administer  the  several  schools  of  the 
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township  with  greater  economy  and  with  greater  efficiency  than 
when  they  are  managed  by  these  separate  boards  of  directors.  If  a 
board  of  directors  were  placed  in  charge  of  several  rural  schools  of 
the  township  and  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  these  schoob  had 
fallen  below  five  in  attendance,  this  central  board  could  do  as  boards 
in  the  cities  do,  say  to  the  parents  of  these  children :  "  This  school 
has  ceased  to  be  profitable  and  we  cannot  afford  to  employ  a  sep- 
arate teacher  for  this  school.  We  shall  have  to  ask  your  children 
to  go  to  a  certain  other  school  within  the  township.  We  shall  not 
discontinue  the  school,  but  we  shall  close  it  up  until  we  are  assured 
that  there  are  enough  children  to  attend  it  to  make  it  worth  while 
from  the  standpK>]nt  of  economy  and  education  to  open  up  the 
school  again.''  It  seems  to  me  that  this  township  enabling  act 
can  be  made  a  large  influence  in  stopping  the  waste  in  our  rural 
schoob. 

4.  A  Larger  Unit  of  School  Organization 

[Supt.  Fairchild,  in  18th  Bien,  Rept,  Supt,  Puhl,  Instr.,  Kas.,  1911- 

1912,  pp.  19-21.] 

The  present  unit  of  school  administration  is  the  district,  of 
which  in  this  state  there  are  8718.  This  means  that,  with  the 
14,000  teachers,  we  have  an  army  of  between  25,000  and  30,000 
school  officers  to  administer  the  public-school  affairs.  The  cost 
of  the  maintenance  of  our  schools  amounts  annually  to  more  than 
eleven  million  dollars. 

Viewed  as  a  business  proposition,  the  financial  management  of 
our  schoob  ranks  with  the  big  enterprises  of  the  day  in  impK>rtance. 
In  no  other  big  business  do  we  find  such  lack  of  organization  prevail- 
ing with  respect  to  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  funds.  It 
b  evident  that  the  district  system  is  out  of  touch  with  modem 
business  methods.  Not  only  does  the  present  system  insure  un- 
necessary extravagance  and  actual  waste  of  funds,  but  it  is  ineffec- 
tive in  a  still  more  important  detail.  Because  of  thb  vast  army 
of  school  officials,  selected  often  at  random  and  without  regard  to 
special  fitness  for  the  administration  of  school  affairs,  there  b  a 
complete  lack  of  coordination  and  unity  of  effort.  There  can  be  no 
solidarity  of  purpose  nor  unity  of  action  under  such  a  system. 

Many  weaknesses  that  inhere  in  our  rural  schoob  of  to-day  are 
due  to  the  district  system.  The  consensus  of  opinion,  as  expressed 
by  students  of  thb  important  subject,  b  that  the  ideal  school  unit 
of  organization  is  the  coimty,  that  the  next  best  is  that  of  the 
township ;  while  the  poorest,  the  least  effective,  is  the  dbtrict. 

In  the  county  system^  which  prevaib  in  several  states  of  thb 
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Unioiiy  a  single  board  administers  the  aiTairs  of  the  schools.  Cities 
having  a  certain  specified  population  are  generally  exempt  from  the 
authority  of  the  county  board.  These  are  classed  as  independent 
districts.  The  affairs  of  the  rural  schools  are  administered  by  a 
single  board  consisting  of  five  or  seven  members,  elected  at  large. 
Such  a  board  is  able  to  reduce  materially  the  cost  o^  the  upkeep  of 
these  schools,  since  they  are  able  to  buy  the  needed  equipment  and 
supplies,  such  as  coal,  maps,  globes,  charts,  etc.,  at  wholesale.  In 
the  matter  of  coal  alone  it  is  apparent  that  a  great  saving  could  be 
effected  to  the  districts  if  the  purchase  were  made  in  the  manner 
indicated.  The  county  board  selects  the  teachers,  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  county  superintendent  puts  into  operation 
a  uniform  system  of  administration,  secures  uniform  courses  of 
study  and  that  unity  of  aim  and  action  on  the  part  of  all  the 
schoob  that  is  so  necessary  to  the  highest  success. 

A  most  serious  evil  in  our  present  district  system  is  the  great 
variation  in  the  valuation  of  taxable  property  among  the  various 
districts.  At  present  one  district  rich  in  valuation  maintains  an 
excellent  school  for  seven  or  more  months  each  year  upon  a  very 
low  tax  levy.  The  adjoining  district,  because  of  a  low  valuation, 
is  forced  to  make  an  extremely  high  levy  to  maintain  school  even 
for  the  minimum  term.  Under  the  county  system  the  budget  is 
made  up  by  the  county  board  and  the  taxes  are  levied  upon  the 
entire  county  and  distributed  in  an  equitable  manner. 

The  proposed  system  is  sometimes  objected  to  on  the  score  that  it 
is  undemocratic ;  that  it  removes  from  the  people  the  last  vestige 
of  popular  government.  This  reasoning  does  not  appear  to  be 
sound.  For  in  the  district  system  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  numb^ 
of  patrons  that  attend  the  annual  meeting  is  very  small;  that 
through  them  a  body  of  directors  is  chosen,  and  to  this  body  is 
delegated  the  powers  belonging  to  the  people  of  the  district.  The 
plan  for  a  larger  unit  does  exactly  the  same  thing,  with  this  dif« 
ference :  that  a  board  chosen  for  the  purposes  mentioned,  and  hav- 
ing the  responsibility  of  the  administration  of  the  educational 
affairs  of  the  entire  county,  is  certain  to  be  selected  with  more  care. 
The  county  unit  does  not  contemplate  the  destruction  of  the  present 
districts,  but  allows  them  to  remain  as  they  are.  A  local  repre- 
sentative is  chosen  for  each  district  to  look  after  the  buildings  and 
to  notify  the  board  of  needed  supplies. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  at  length  this  important  subj^. 
A  legislative  committee  of  ten  is  considering  and  studying  carefully 
the  problem  of  the  larger  unit  of  school  organization,  and  will 
present  to  the  legislature  their  recommendations  based  upon  the 
evidence  secured.    I  have  discussed  this  problem  with  many 
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people  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  have  been  most  agreeably 
surprised  at  the  unqualified  approval  given  by  so  many  of  our 
thoughtful  citizens.  I  earnestly  coounend  to  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  this  important  subject,  and  trust  that  it  may  receive 
most  careful  attention  at  their  hands. 

V.    Rural  School  Conditions;  District  System 

Rural  School  Conditions.  —  Our  present  district  system  and  the 
ease  i\ith  which  boundary  lines  may  be  changed  are  responsible 
for  a  multitude  of  ills.  Districts  are  irregular  in  shape,  and  unequal 
in  size,  population  and  wealth.  Anxiety  to  be  near  the  school 
house  has  caused  the  formation  of  numerous  new  districts,  until 
many  are  too  small  and  too  weak  to  support  good  schools.  A 
district  financially  weak  means  high  taxes,  short  term,  low  wages, 
poor  school.  There  are  districts  in  the  same  county  —  sometimes 
they  are  adjoining  —  the  valuations  varying  from  a  maximum  of 
$50,000  to  $150,000 ;  to  a  mmimum  of  $6,000  to  $10,000.  The  one 
on  a  ten-cent  levy  is  able  to  employ  a  good  teacher  for  a  term  of 
eight  or  nine  months ;  the  other  with  a  sixty-five  cent  levy  is  under 
the  necessity  of  letting  a  four-months'  term  to  the  lowest  bidder. 
These  conditions  seriously  impede  progress. 

Inequalities  in  school  pK>pulation  are  in  keeping  with  other  in- 
equalities, but  the  larger  number  of  pupils  does  not  always  belong 
to  the  wealthier  district.  In  fact,  many  districts  of  less  than 
average  valuation  are  under  the  necessity  of  maintaining  two  schoob 
—  one  for  negro  children.  There  are  many  districts,  some  of  them 
financially  weak,  in  which  the  enumeration  b  70  to  100  children 
and  the  attendance  50  to  75.  Others,  some  of  them  wealthy, 
enumerate  15  to  25  children,  and  10  to  15  go  to  school.  The  school 
unit  as  now  constituted  b  responsible  for  these  conditions.  We 
fear  that  very  little  change  for  the  better  can  ever  be  made  until  a 
different  organization  is  effected.  —  Supt.  L.  J.  Hall,  in  61st  Mo. 
State  School  Kept.,  1900,  p.  91. 

Types  of  School  Boards. — Members  of  school  boards  should  have 
a  two-fold  qualification :  business  training,  and  a  knowledge  of 
educational  work.  Thb  naturally  presupposes  at  least  ordinary 
intelligence.  The  school  directors  supervise  all  of  the  work  of  the 
teachers,  select  ext-books,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  dictate  the 
course  of  study.  In  addition  to  this  they  make  all  contracts, 
build  and  equip  schoolhouses,  and  have  sole  charge  of  valuable 
property.  Yet  there  are  a  few  Secretaries  in  the  State  who  cannot 
write  their  names,  there  are  a  number  of  Treasurers  who  cannot 
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add  a  coiumn  of  figures,  and  there  are  Presidents  unacquainted 
with  the  English  language.  It  is  not  surprising  that  county  super- 
intendents find  it  impossible  to  secure  records,  and  that  county 
treasurers  are  puzzled  in  their  efforts  to  balance  accounts. 

They  have  more  authority  than  the  county  superintendent  or  the 
state  superintendent,  and,  under  present  laws,  the  taxpayers  have 
no  redress  in  most  cases  of  flagrant  mismanagement.  A  director 
may  be  removed  for  malfeasance  in  office,  but  relief  through  the 
courts  is  slow.  A  school  board  may  disregard  the  law  and  enjoy 
various  illegal  perquisites  without  the  least  fear  of  any  serious  con- 
sequences. —  Biennial  Report  Supt,  Pvbl,  Instr.  Colo.,  1897-1898, 
p.  10. 

The  District  Treasurer,  —  In  many  districts  the  election  of  scho(J 
treasurer  arouses  more  interest  than  the  election  of  director,  yet 
it  is  a  useless  office  as  far  as  administration  of  the  schools  is  con- 
cerned. A  very  great  deal  depends  upon  the  man  elected  director. 
It  not  infrequently  occurs  that  the  election  of  director  hinges 
upon  whom  he  will  support  for  treasurer,  or  what  bank  he  favors, 
in  order  that  some  one  or  some  bank  may  have  the  use  of  the  school 
funds  on  dep>osit  without  interest.  No  such  business  methods  are 
permitted  concerning  other  public  funds. 

Why  should  $5,000,000  of  school  funds  be  handled  to  the  advan- 
tage of  private  interests  ? 

The  funds  would  be  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  county  treasurers  on 
account  of  the  better  methods  of  bookkeeping  and  the  methods  of 
making  semi-annual  settlements  with  those  officers.  Most  of  the 
counties  in  the  state  could  handle  the  payment  of  school  warrants 
directly  through  the  county  treasurers  without  any  additional 
expense  to  the  county.  —  State  Supt.  Deyoe,  in  Bien,  Kept,  Dept. 
Pvbl  Instr,  Iowa,  1911-1912,  p.  29-30. 

Number  of  School  Officers.  —  Under  our  laws  nearly  25,000  men 
are  elected  as  school  officers,  and  to  them  is  committed  directly 
the  care  of  the  public  schools.  I  do  not  care  at  this  time  to  discuss 
the  propriety  or  the  necessity  of  such  a  large  number  of  men  to 
look  after  the  welfare  of  about  7000  school  districts,  but  it  is  clear 
to  any  observer  that  each  school  district  is  practically  a  law  unto 
itself,  and  that  school  affairs  are  managed  in  one  district  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  welfare  or  the  desires  of  an  adjoining 
commimity.  This  may  be  perfectly  proper  under  ideas  of  local 
self-government,  but  in  my  judgment  it  is  to  the  detriment  of 
the  children  who  attend  the  public  schools  and  for  whose  benefit 
public  schools  exist.    Too  many  school  boards  in  their  management 
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of  affairs  seem  to  think  that  the  public  school  exists  solely  that  they 
may  hold  an  office,  or  for  their  especial  benefit.  This  is  a  mistake, 
and  the  disastrous  results  which  we  sometimes  see,  when  school 
boards  maintain  this  attitude,  warrant  the  people  in  quickly  de- 
stroying the  power  not  only  of  the  board  but  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers, so  far  as  they  may  come  in  contact  with  the  schools. — Supt. 
Publ.  Instr.  Michigan,  in  68th  An,  Rept.,  1904,  pp.  16-17. 

Small  and  Unnecessary  Schools,  —  In  Illinois  there  are  32  dis- 
tricts which  have  no  schools  at  all.  There  are  106  schools  with 
fewer  than  5  pupils,  589  with  fewer  than  10,  and  1,460  with  fewer 
than  15.  .  .  .  In  Missouri  in  1907  there  were  555  districts 
enumerating  less  than  20  pupils.  In  Arkansas  in  1906  as  many 
as  462  schools  enrolled  less  than  11  pupils,  and  in  Wbconsin  270. 
In  Kansas  87  schools  have  an  enrollment  of  5  or  less,  474  an  enroll- 
ment of  from  5  to  10,  and  1,049  between  10  and  15.  In  Michigan 
in  1902  there  were  51  schools  wittf2  or  fewer  pupils,  or  which  had  no 
schools  at  all.  —  Final  Rept,  IU,^Educ,  Com.,  1909,  p.  122. 

High  Schools.  —  As  fast  as  our  towns  have  abolished  the  district 
system  by  their  own  vote,  they  at  once  began  to  consider  the  matter 
of  a  high  school.  So  long  as  the  districts  exist,  we  shall  not  have 
high  schools ;  but  if  we  can  get  rid  of  the  districts,  we  shall  ulti- 
mately be  able  to  provide  high  school  facilities  for  the  greater  part, 
if  not  for  all,  of  the  children  of  the  state.  —  Supt.  Stockwell,  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  a  statement  made  before  the  abolition  of  the  dis- 
trict system  there. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  TOWN  AND  TOWNSHIP  SYSTEMS 

The  township  system  has  in  the  past  been  extensively  rec- 
ommended for  adoption  in  those  states  where  the  use  of  the 
township  for  other  governmental  purposes  is  common,  and  the 
town  system,  of  which  the  township  system  of  the  west  is  an 
adaptation,  is  in  use  in  all  New  England.  The  nature  of  this 
form  of  school  organization  may  be  seen  from  an  illustration 
of  each. 

I.   The  New  England  Town  System 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  The 
following  digest,  collected  from  the  laws  relating  to  education, 
shows  how  school  matters  are  managed  there. 

1.  The  school  affairs  of  each  city  and  town  shall  be  under  the 
charge  of  a  School  Committee,  unless  a  Board  of  Education  has 
been  provided  for  by  special  act.  For  failure  to  choose,  a  fine 
of  $500  to  $1000. 

2.  This  Committee  shall  have  general  charge  and  supervision 
of  all  the  public  schools,  industrial  schools,  evening  schools,  and 
other  schools  established,  and  may  make  regulations  governing 
them,  and  determine  the  niunber  of  weeks  each  shall  be  kept. 
(Chap.  42,  Sees.  25-7.) 

3.  "  Each  town  shall  provide  and  maintain  a  suflScient  number  of 
school  houses,  properly  furnished  and  conveniently  located,  for  the 
accommodation  of  all  children  therein  entitled  to  attend  the  public 
schools.*'  Failure  to  comply  with  this  provision  means  a  fine  of 
from  $500  to  $1000.  School  committee  has  discretionary  power, 
however.  Committee  has  charge  of  school  houses,  and  furnishes 
fuel  and  supplies.     (Chap.  42,  Sees.  22-4.) 

4.  "  A  town  which  refuses  or  neglects  to  raise  money  necessary 
for  the  support  of  schools  (as  required  by  law)  shall  forfeit  an 
amount  equal  to  twice  the  highest  sum  ever  before  voted  for  the 
support  of  schools  therein."     (Chap.  42,  Sec.  23.) 

5.  "Every  city  and  town  shall  maintain,  for  at  least  32  weeks, 
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in  each  year,  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  all 
the  children  who  may  legally  attend  a  public  school  therein,  except 
that  in  towns  whose  assessed  valuation  is  less  than  $200,000,  the 
required  period  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  (state)  board  of 
education,  be  reduced  to  28  weeks."     (Chap.  42,  Sec.  1.) 

6.  "Every  city  and  town  containing,  according  to  the  latest 
census,  state  or  national,  500  families  or  householders,  shall,  and 
any  other  town  may,  maintain  a  high  school,  adequately  equipped, 
which  shall  be  kept  by  a  principal  and  assistants,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  or  town,  for  at  least  40  weeks, 
exclusive  of  vacations,  each  year."  (Chap.  42,  Sec.  2.)  Towns 
of  less  than  500  families  must  pay  tuition  for  high  school  pupils 
in  adjoining  towns. 

7.  "Two  adjacent  towns,  each  having  less  than  500  families  or 
householders,  may  vote  to  form  one  high  school  district  for  estab- 
lishing a  high  school."     (Chap.  427,  Acts  1908,  Sec.  4.) 

8.  "  Two  or  more  towns  may  severally  vote  to  establish  union 
schools  for  the  accommodation  of  such  contiguous  portions  of  each 
as  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon."     (Ibid.,  Sec.  8.) 

9.  Every  city  and  town  containing  20,000  inhabitants  or  more 
shall  maintain  the  teaching  of  manual  training  as  part  of  both  its 
elementary  and  its  high  school  system.     (Ibid.,  Sec.  9.) 

10.  Any  town  may,  and  every  city  and  town  of  10,000  or  more 
inhabitants  shall,  maintain  annually  evening  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  persons  over  14  years  of  age.  Cities  of  50,000  or  more  must 
maintain  evening  high  schoob.     (Ibid.,  Sees.,  11,  12.) 

11.  Every  city  and  town  must  employ  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  to  whom  shall  be  given  the  care  and  the  supervision  of  the 
schools  of  the  city  or  town,  subject  to  direction  by  the  School 
Committee.  Small  towns  may  unite  with  other  small  towns  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  State  Board  of  Education  has  power  to 
form  supervisory  unions  to  enforce  this  provision.  (Chap.  42, 
Sees.  40-48.) 

12.  The  School  Committee  of  every  city  and  town  must  appoint 
a  sufficient  number  of  truant  officers,  and  make  rules  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  truancy  laws.  Two  or  more  small  towns  may  combine 
for  this  purpose.     (Chap.  46,  Sec.  12.) 

13.  "The  School  Committee  shall  direct  what  books  shall  be 
used  in  the  public  schools,  and  shall  prescribe,  as  far  as  is  practi- 
cable, a  course  of  studies  and  exercises  to  be  pursued  therein." 
(Chap.  42,  Sec.  34.)  Free  text-books  and  supplies  to  be  furnished. 
(Sec.  35.) 

14.  School  Committee  shall  select,  examine,  certificate,  and  dis- 
miss all  teachers  for  the  schools.     (Chap.  42,  Sees.  28-32.) 
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15.  School  Committee  must  [M^pare  an  annual  school  census 
(Chap.  43,  Sec.  3),  and  must  make  all  statistical  returns  required 
by  the  State.     (Chap.  43,  Sees.  5-11.) 

11.   The  Township  System 

This  system  is  found  in  a  number  of  the  northern  states, 
and  west  of  New  England.  While  the  system  as  found  in  no 
two  states  exactly  agrees,  it  may  in  a  general  way  be  illustrated 
by  three  main  types. 

A,  Objedionabk  Types. 

1 .  Iowa.    District  system  allowed  to  reestablish  itself  under  guise 

of  sub-districts  and  independent  districts,  and  defeat  the 
purposes  of  township  organization.  (See  School  Laws  of 
Iowa,  Sees.  2743-2752,  2785,  2794,  2797,  and  2801.) 

2.  Illinois.    District  system  and  township  system  trying  to  work 

side  by  side.  If  Kansas  should  introduce  the  township 
system  and  at  the  same  time  keep  its  district  system,  it 
would  be  an  analogous  situation.  (See  School  Law  of 
lUinois,  1909  Rev.,  Sees.  19-22,  31-47,  50,  60,  67,  80-82, 
103-115,  119,  and  121.) 

B,  Desirable  Type, 

Indiana.  The  school  aflPairs  as  a  part  of  the  township's  business 
affairs,  and  all  looked  after  by  one  man,  the  township 
trustee,  who  also  looks  after  roads,  bridges,  poor-relief, 
library,  and  other  township  business.  Subdistricts  and  sub- 
district  director  retained,  but  with  little  power.  (See 
Indiana  School  Laws,  1907  Ed.,  Chap.  VIII,  Sees.,  123,  124, 
130-137,  162-168;  Chap.  XVII,  Sees.,  326-329;  and  ap- 
pended court  decisions.) 

iii.    cobiments  on  the  town  and  township  systems  by 

School  Officers 

As  was  the  case  with  the  district  system,  the  literature  of 
education  contains  many  comments,  papers,  addresses,  etc., 
which  point  out  the  advantages  of  the  town  or  township  system 
over  the  district  system.  From  these  we  select  a  few  which 
are  illustrative : 
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capita  per  month  in  schools  which  have  kindergartens,  high  schools, 
and  manual  training  departments  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  less 
than  in  rural  schools  where  eight  grades  or  less  are  found. 


County  op 

Crawford, 

Township 

op  Grayling 

No.  OF 
DiBTRICr 

Cknbus 

ENBOLLmNT 

AVSRAQB 

Attknoancb 

MoMTHB  or 
School 

CO0T  PBB 

Capita  pkr 

MOMTH 

Village 
4 
6 
8 
9 
11 

555 
3 
9 
7 
11 
4 

480 
3 
7 
4 
11 
4 

428 
2 
7 
4 
9 
3 

10 

6J 
6 

7 
7 
5 

$  1.91 

24.80 

6.01 

9.74 

4.00 

11.86 

County  op  Otsego,  Township  of  Corwith 


Town 

216 

148 

112 

10 

$  2.23 

1 

41 

21 

18 

8 

2.89 

3 

14 

6 

5 

6 

7.44 

4 

7 

4 

2 

5 

22.60 

5 

10 

8 

6 

9 

8.03 

6 

28 

25 

14 

9 

6.00 

7 

21 

15 

10 

8 

4.78 

8 

11 

10 

6 

5 

23.65 

9 

19 

6 

6 

5 

9.98 

County  op  Bay,  Bangor  Consolidated  Township 


Tp. 


430 


328 


328 


9 


$  1.19 


It  is  manifestly  unjust  that  one  school  district  is  forced  to  main- 
tain a  school  at  a  high  rate  of  tax  while  neighboring  districts  in  the 
same  township  maintain  in  many  cases  a  better  school  at  a  far  less 
expense.  *  ♦  * 

It  is  clear  to  one  who  gives  the  matter  any  thought  that  nothing 
can  be  done  to  improve  rural  school  conditions  under  the  antiquated 
primary  system.  The  schools  are  small  and  lack  the  inspiration 
and  enthusiasm  given  by  numbers,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  them 
is  excessive,  nor  is  there  any  possible  way  by  which  the  pupils  can  be 
given  the  advantages  which  are  found  in  city  schools.  The  only 
way  in  which  conditions  can  be  bettered  is  to  do  away  with  the  smidl 
districts  and  unite  the  schoob  under  the  charge  of  one  board,  and 
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this  can  be  done  under  the  township  unit  system.  This  system  is 
not  an  experiment.  Aside  from  like  organizations  in  other  states, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  is  organized 
with  each  township  as  a  school  unit,  and  by  special  acts  certain 
districts  in  the  lower  peninsula  are  organized  as  such. 

From  an  economical  standpoint,  the  township  unit  system 
should  be  adopted.  With  more  than  20%  of  our  district  schools 
having  an  average  of  less  than  ten  pupils,  and  a  correspondingly 
high  rate  per  capita  for  maintenance,  the  district  system  is  extrava- 
gant without  giving  value  received. 

The  township  system  would  mean  an  economy  in  buildings, 
including  heating  and  repairs,  and  at  the  same  time  better  buildings 
with  better  equipment  at  no  increase  of  cost.  The  same  fuel  would 
warm  forty  children  as  would  warm  five.  Five  maps  and  globes 
would  supply  the  schools  where  twice  that  number  are  now  needed. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
township  unit  system  is  to  better  the  condition  of  education  for  the 
community.  Under  this  system  when  carried  to  its  conclusion  the 
township  will  constitute  one  district  with  one  board  of  education, 
a  central  high  school  and  as  many  primary  or  ward  schools  as  are 
needed,  at  properly  located  points  in  the  township,  all  under  an 
expert  supervisor,  thus  giving  closer  and  superior  supervision,  both 
pedagogically  and  from  a  business  standpoint.  A  single  board  of 
five  coidd  undoubtedly  administer  the  affairs  of  the  township  better 
than  they  are  administered  by  the  five  to  twelve  three-member 
boards  today. 

The  single  room  school  does  not  afford  proper  advantages.  The 
township  system  permits  organizing  into  departments.  The  school 
with  eight  or  nearly  eight  grades,  and  with  an  average  of  four 
classes  to  a  grade,  will  have  a  daily  program  of  at  least  twenty 
classes,  oftener  nearly  thirty,  admitting  of  very  short  class  periods ; 
three  teachers,  or  even  two,  in  a  school  will  divide  the  number 
of  grades,  thereby  dividing  the  number  of  classes,  and  thus  give 
time  for  those  subjects  that  are  as  truly  necessary  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  boys  and  girls  as  spelling  and  arithmetic.  A  class 
period  of  20  or  25  minutes  with  ten  pupils  in  the  class  will  do  more 
for  the  individual  than  a  period  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  with  a 
single  pupil.  One  pupil  in  a  grade  results  in  lack  of  enthusiasm 
and  the  inspiration  from  numbers. 

The  township  unit  system  more  easily  would  meet  the  demand 
for  instruction  in  elementary  agriculture  and  other  industrial  train- 
ing which  is  impossible  with  the  facilities  offered  by  the  ordinary 
district  school,  with  its  inadequate  equipment  and  overcrowded 
program.    It  would  make  practicable  the  furnishing  of  all  ma- 
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terials  that  city  schools  have  at  their  disposal,  and  the  economy  in 
purchasing  supplies  in  quantities  is  no  small  item.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  township  sjrstem  stands  for  economy,  economy  in  the  time 
of  children,  in  the  administration  of  the  schools  and  the  expenses 
connected  therewith.  At  the  same  time  it  makes  possible  a  higher 
grade  of  instruction  than  has  been  possible  and  establishes  more 
nearly  the  same  standard  of  scholarship  for  all  rural  schools,  a 
standard  more  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  larger  school  systems. 
Patrons  and  school  officers  should  do  all  in  their  power  toward  the 
establishment  of  the  township  unit  system  because  it  means  a  square 
deal  for  the  more  than  350,000  boys  and  girls  in  the  rural  com- 
munities of  Michigan.  It  stands  for  equal  opportunity  for  all. 
—  State  Supt.  L.  L.  Wright. 

2.   Some  Objections  to  the  Township  System 

[From  the  Final  Report  of  the  Illinois  Educational  Commission^ 

1909,  pp.  125-129.] 

The  objections  most  frequently  urged  against  township  organ- 
izaoion  are  the  following:  The  township  system  would  take 
the  control  of  the  school  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  a  township 
board  would  not  manifest  the  same  interest  in  the  district  school  as 
a  board  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  district  only ;  the  township 
unit  means  higher  taxes ;  the  township  system  means  the  closing 
of  schools,  the  transportation  of  pupils  and  consequently  hard  roads. 
Let  us  consider  these  objections,  taking  them  up  in  the  inverse  order 
of  that  in  which  they  have  just  been  presented. 

The  objection  that  the  township  system  of  school  organization 
involves  the  question  of  taxation  for  hard  roads  is  based  on  a  mis- 
conception of  what  the  township  system  really  is.  The  misconcep- 
tion arises  from  the  supposition  that  the  township  system  of  school 
organization  necessarily  involves  the  consolidation  of  schools  and 
the  transportation  of  pupils.  This  is  a  mistake,  the  township 
system  does  not  mean  the  consolidation  of  schools,  but  the  unifica- 
tion of  school  management.  We  could  have  township  organization 
without  closing  a  single  school.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  under 
the  township  system  the  p)eople  of  some  townships  would  vote  now 
and  then  to  close  a  school  which  had  become  inefficient.  Certainly 
they  ought  to  do  so  in  the  interest  of  the  children  of  such  schools. 
But  if  so,  it  would  be  of  their  own  action  and  entirely  incidental  to 
township  organization.  The  commission  has  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  schools  containing  an  enrollment  of  less  than  ten  pupils 
should  be  closed  and  this  opinion  is  supported  by  the  experience 
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and  practice  of  other  states.  But,  as  has  been  seen,  the  form  of 
organization  proposed  by  the  commission  does  not  include  even  that 
provision.  The  objection,  though  invalid,  is  one  which  naturally 
arises,  and  which  has  been  met  with  in  every  attempt  to  introduce 
the  township  system.  The  present  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Vermont,  in  speaking  on  this  same  point  says  "  the  present  law  was 
bom  amid  much  apprehension  and  misapprehension.  The  fear 
was  that  a  reckless  consolidation  of  schools  would  ensue.  This  is 
antagonistic  to  its  spirit.  It  means  consolidation  of  management ; 
not  schools,  except  in  cases  where  the  larger  profit  to  pupils  unques- 
tionably justifies  the  action."  ^ 

"Another  misapprehension,"  said  he,  "was  largely  increased 
expense." 

This  brings  us  to  the  objection  that  the  township  system  involves 
increased  taxation.  The  answer  which  comes  from  all  the  states 
which  have  adopted  it  is  that  it  does  not.  In  Vermont,  for  instance, 
in  the  year  following  the  adoption  of  the  town  system  the  children 
of  the  state  received  6411.2  additional  weeks  of  schooling,  and  the 
average  cost  per  week  was  reduced  from  $11.69  to  $10.90. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  if  the  school  facilities  remain  the  same  the 
cost  of  operating  the  schools  under  the  township  system  could  not 
be  greater  than  under  the  district  system.  If,  for  instance,  a  town- 
ship has  ten  schools,  employs  ten  teachers,  and  has  ten  boards  of 
school  directors,  necessitating  ten  elections  annually,  and  purchases 
its  supplies  through  ten  different  channels,  it  is  contrary  to  reason 
to  suppose  that  its  expenses  would  not  be  diminished  by  uniting  the 
management  of  its  schools  under  one  board  of  directors  requiring 
but  one  annual  election  and  by  purchasing  its  supplies  in  large 
quantities  through  one  channel.  But  it  is  not  supposed  that  the 
school  facilities  would  long  remain  the  same.  Chie  of  the  chief 
merits  of  the  township  system  is  that  under  it  they  increase.  Now, 
it  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  in  time  this  increase  would  raise 
the  expenditure  of  the  township  to  the  amount  required  under  the 
district  system,  or  beyond  it.  Such  increase,  however,  would 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  growth  of  interest  and  pride  which  the 
people  of  the  township  would  manifest  in  their  schoob,  and  the 
extent  of  these,  of  course,  cannot  be  accurately  predicted.  It  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  impossible  for  anyone  to  say  whether  in  a  year, 
two  years,  or  at  any  given  time  in  the  future  the  tax  rate  under  the 
township  system  would  be  above  or  below  the  level  of  taxation 
under  the  district  system.  All  that  can  be  positively  asserted  is 
that  at  the  same  rates  of  taxation  the  township  system  will  provide 
better  school  facilities  than  the  district  system.    This  may  be 

>  Vermont  School  JEleport,  1893-1894,  p.  69. 
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shown  both  by  calculation  and  by  the  evidence  from  other  states 
which  have  adopted  the  township  system,  and  this  alone  is  sufficient 
to  justify  the  commission's  recommendation. 

Not  only  does  the  township  system  secure  better  schools  than  the 
district  system,  but  it  makes  possible  a  development  of  schools 
which  could  never  take  place  under  the  district  system.  The 
prime  object  of  a  system  of  school  organization  with  respect  to 
taxes  is  not  the  reduction  of  taxation,  but  the  more  economical 
use  of  the  taxes  raised  for  school  purposes,  and  this  is  attained  by 
the  township  system.  It  means  an  equal  distribution  of  the  burden 
of  taxation  throughout  the  territory  adopting  the  system,  and  con- 
sequently the  taxes  of  some  persons  would  be  increased  under  it 
and  those  of  others  diminished.  It  means  also  an  equal  distribution 
of  taxes  levied  and  consequently  an  equal  distribution  of  school 
privileges.  It  should,  therefore,  appeal  particularly  to  the  rural 
population  of  the  State,  for  it  is  obvious  on  the  most  casual  con- 
sideration that  the  children  in  towns  and  cities  enjoy  superior 
educational  opportunities  to  the  children  of  those  who  live  in  the 
country.  The  country  people  of  the  state  have  more  to  gain  from 
the  township  system  than  any  other  class  of  citizens. 

In  regard  to  the  third  objection,  namely,  that  a  township  board 
of  school  directors  would  be  less  interested  in  the  district  school  than 
a  local  board  of  directors,  it  seems  plausible  enough,  and  yet  a  careful 
consideration  will  show  that  it  is  almost  wholly  without  foundation. 
It  assiunes  what  is  not  true,  and  that  is  that  interest  in  the  work 
of  a  district  school  depends  upon  one's  geographical  relation  to  it. 
It  is  not  even  true  that  a  man  who  sends  children  to  school  has 
necessarily  a  greater  interest  in  that  school  than  one  who  does  not. 
Interest  in  a  particular  school  depends  upon  an  interest  in  schools 
generally,  and  such  interest  is  due  to  one's  natural  bent  or  is  called 
forth  by  one's  professional  duties.  It  is  often  times  a  i>eculiar 
attribute,  and  is  found  highly  developed  now  and  then  in  men  and 
women  who  are  childless.  It  is  an  interest,  too,  which  is  developed 
by  responsibility.  The  objection  assumes  that  a  school  director  is 
more  deeply  interested  in  his  school  and  will  look  more  carefully 
after  its  welfare  than,  for  instance,  the  county  superintendent  of 
schoob.  Everybody  knows  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  county 
superintendent,  because  of  his  professional  relationship  to  the  school 
work  in  general,  is,  as  a  rule,  more  deeply  interested  in  all  questions 
afiPecting  the  progress  of  the  district  schools  of  his  county  than 
the  directors  themselves.  Everybody  knows  that  this  is  the  case. 
So  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  township  board  of  directors,  because 
of  their  increased  responsibility  and  ^ider  professional  duties,  would 
manifest  greater  interest  in  individual  schoob  than  b  found  among 
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boaids  of  school  directors  as  they  are  now  constituted.  This  has 
been  proven  in  those  states  which  have  adopted  the  township 
system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increased  responsibility  of  the 
school  directors  under  the  township  plan  would  lead  the  people 
themselves  to  be  more  particular  with  respect  to  the  professional 
interest  and  intelligence  of  the  men  selected  for  that  position. 
Thus  there  would  be  a  double  tendency  under  the  township  system 
towards  increasing  the  interest  and  efficiency  of  school  directors. 
It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  interest  in  a  school  is  not  suffi- 
cient. It  must  be  intelligent  interest.  Interest  in  a  school  some- 
times amounts  to  nothing  more  than  interference  with  the  school. 
The  experience  of  other  states  has  shown  that  under  the  township 
system  more  efficient  school  officers  are  secured.  People  who  are 
most  deeply  and  intelligently  interested  in  an  institution  do  not 
insist  on  managing  it  themselves,  but  are  anxious  to  entrust  its 
management  to  the  most  efficient  officers  that  can  be  selected. 
Thus  this  objection,  which  is  one  of  the  first  to  occur  to  those  who 
begin  to  think  about  the  two  systems  of  school  organization,  com- 
pletely breaks  down. 

Finally,  we  have  the  objection  that  the  township  system  takes 
the  control  of  the  schools  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people. 

This  objection  betrays  an  entire  misconception  of  the  nature  of 
popular  government  and  also  of  what  the  township  system  really  is. 
The  township  system  merely  proposes  to  reduce  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives elected  to  carry  out  the  popular  will.  It  would  increase 
the  territorial  area  from  which  these  representatives  are  chosen. 
But  since  such  representatives  would  still  be  elected  by  the  people 
the  control  of  the  schools  would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  p>eople. 
It  is  siu^ly  a  fact  that  local  government  does  not  depend  upon  the 
area  of  the  territorial  unit  from  which  representatives  are  chosen. 
If  under  our  present  system  two  districts  are  consolidated,  would 
that  affect  the  participation  of  the  p>eople  in  the  school  affairs  of 
those  districts  ?  Obviously  not.  If  it  did,  it  might  be  shown  by  the 
same  reasoning  that  to  divide  a  district  would  make  the  government 
still  more  democratic,  which  is  absurd.  School  government,  like 
other  forms  of  government,  must  necessarily  be  representative, 
and  its  democratic  nature  is  not  affected  in  the  least  by  making  the 
township  the  unit  instead  of  the  district.  Does  the  fact  that  the 
town  is  the  unit  in  the  making  of  roads,  the  building  of  bridges,  the 
care  of  the  poor,  the  levying  and  collecting  of  taxes,  for  town  pur- 
poses, etc.,  indicate  that  in  these  matters  the  people  have  surrendered 
any  of  their  authority  ?  Certainly  not,  and  so  if  the  people  should 
decide  to  make  the  township  instead  of  the  district  the  unit  of 
school  organization  and  administration  and  elect  fewer  representa- 
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tives  to  look  after  their  interests^  they  would  merely  adopt  a  more 
efficient  system  for  the  exercise  of  a  particular  governmental  func- 
tion and  would  surrender  not  One  iota  of  the  power  now  lodged  in 
them.  *  *  * 

Each  of  our  cities  is  managed  by  a  single  board  of  education. 
Now  if  the  district  system  alone  is  democratic  the  people  of  these 
cities  of  our  state  have  been  deprived  of  the  rights  which  naturally 
belong  to  them  as  members  of  a  democratic  community.  Each 
ward  should  be  a  separate  district  with  its  own  board  of  directors.^ 
They  should,  therefore,  divide  these  cities  into  as  many  districts 
as  tiiere  are  schools,  and  the  people  in  the  small  divisions  con- 
taining a  school  should  elect  their  own  directors.  Why  don't  they 
do  it  ?  Because  they  know  that  in  making  the  entire  city  a  single 
district  they  have  adopted  a  system  of  organization  far  more 
efficient  than  a  small  district  system  could  possibly  be. 

3.  Opinions  of  State  School  Officers 

[Quoted  in  Fined  Report  of  Illinois  Educational  Commission,  pp. 
129-131.     Names  and  titles  those  of  1907.] 

Kansas  has  13,000  public  school  teachers  and  an  army  of  28,000 
officers  to  direct  and  manage  these  teachers  —  an  anomalous  condi- 
tion, and  one  that  means  a  great  waste  of  energy  and  a  decided  lack 
of  unification  and  coordination  in  educational  matters.  A  large 
unit  means  a  more  economical  and  business-like  administration. 
It  is  the  small  district  and  the  varying  conception  of  school  work 
that  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  weakness  of  our  system. 
The  district  plan  is  apparently  the  last  remnant  of  the  old-time 
conception  of  the  widest  distribution  of  business,  and  is  at  war  with 
every  modern  thought  of  classification  and  organization.  —  E.  T, 
Fairchild,  Supt,  Pid)L  Instr,,  Kansas, 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  find  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  leading 
educators  of  this  state,  the  small  unit,  such  as  we  have  in  the  dis- 
trict, is  not  producing  the  results  that  could  be  obtained  by  means 
of  a  larger  unit.  Personally  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  county 
unit.  My  next  choice  would  be  the  township  unit.  I  am  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  with  a  township  or  county  unit  the  net  result  of 
our  educational  effort  would  be  increased  fifty  per  cent.  It  is  not 
what  we  put  into  a  system,  but  what  comes  out  of  it,  that  should 
count,  and  hence,  as  I  have  before  indicated,  the  greatest  question 

*  Many  cities  once  had  just  this  condition,  but  abandoned  it  in  the  interests 
of  better  education.  One  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  cities  have  devdoped 
sucAi  itroiig  school  systems  is  that  the  sohool  system  has  been  treated  as  a  uiiii. 
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before  the  American  people  is  that  of  a  changed  unit  of  administra- 
tion. We  are  using  a  method  that  is  more  than  one  hundred  years 
old,  without  any  change,  and  for  that  reason  the  country  schools 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  city  schools.  The  city  schools  have 
forged  ahead  because  they  have  used  a  larger  unit  for  educational 
purposes.  —  J.  H,  Ackerman,  Supt.  PvbL  Instr.,  Oregon, 

I  am  most  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  township  system.  It 
makes  for  efficiency  in  education  which  assists  materially  in  con- 
solidation. It  brings  upon  the  district  school  board  men  of  better 
qualifications ;  it  makes  a  more  satisfactory  school,  and  in  this  state 
materially  reduces  the  cost  of  school  management.  I  think  that 
the  objection  that  it  would  mean  increased  taxation  is  not  sound, 
unless  indirectly  better  schools  mean  increased  taxation.  We  have 
45  counties  in  our  state,  40  of  which  have  the  township  system  and 
five  of  which  have  the  district  system,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  would 
be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  these  five,  educationally,  if  they 
could  make  the  change. — W,  L.  StockweU,  Supt,  PvbL  Instr,,  North 
Dakota. 

In  this  state  we  have  both  the  township  organization  and  the 
single  district  organization.  The  township  organization  lends  aid 
to  centralization  of  schools,  and  there  is  a  likelihood  of  having 
better  school  officers  in  the  township  system  than  in  the  single 
district  system.  Local  disturbances  in  the  district  seem  to  be  more 
satisfactorily  handled  by  a  township  school  board  who  are  unlikely 
to  be  parties  to  other  factional  affairs  so  frequent  in  the  single 
school  district.  — H,  A.  Ustrud,  Supt,  Publ,  Instr,,  SotUh  Dakota, 

I  am  very  certain  your  educational  commission  has  acted  wisely 
and  in  the  interests  of  efficient  and  progressive  school  administrar 
tion,  in  recommending  a  change  from  the  district  to  the  township 
unit  of  organization.  One  of  the  things  which  most  hampers  the 
rural  schools  of  Minnesota  is  the  small  school  district.  —  C,  G, 
SchttUz,  Supt.  Publ,  Instr,,  Minnesota, 

The  change  proposed  from  your  district  system  to  the  township 
system  is  unquestionably  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  permanent 
improvement  in  the  organization  of  your  schools.  Any  territorial 
unit  that  is  smaller  than  the  township  is  in  almost  every  interest 
too  weak  to  provide  adequate  school  facilities  for  the  children. 
Larger  units  are,  as  a  rule,  stronger  units,  because  of  the  increased 
amount  of  taxable  property  upon  which  they  rest  and  the  greater 
degree  of  intelligence  possible  in  the  management  of  the  schoob.  — 
R,  B,  Cousins,  Supt,  Publ.  Instr,,  Texas, 
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Pennsylvania  has  always  had  the  township  system  of  managing 
schools.  From  the  start  the  schools  have  been  in  charge  of  six 
directors.  In  our  opinion  this  results  in  economy.  My  notion  is 
that  a  county  system  is  more  economical  even  than  a  township 
system.  The  superintendent  of  one  coimty  claims  that  if  he  could 
locate  the  schoolhouses,  he  could  accommodate  all  the  children 
as  well  as  they  are  now  accommodated  and  save  the  salaries  of 
fifty  teachers.  —  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Supt.  Ptibl.  Itutr.,  PennsyU 
vania. 

We  find  that  the  township  system  works  admirably  in  New 
Jersey.  It  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
were  its  advocates,  and  has  prepared  the  way  for  other  reforms.  We 
have  been  enabled  to  greatly  strengthen  our  schools  in  the  matter 
of  supervision  by  the  appointment  of  township  supervising  princi- 
pals, and  to  make  a  much  closer  approach  to  providing  "  equality 
of  opportunity  "  for  the  school  children  of  the  state.  —  C.  J.  Baxter, 
Supt.  Pvbl,  Instr.,  New  Jersey. 

By  an  Act  passed  at  the  biennial  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Vermont  in  1892,  the  educational  system  of  the  state  was 
changed  from  the  district  system  to  the  town  system.  Prior  to 
that  Act,  the  towns  in  their  annual  town  meetings,  voted  on  the 
adoption  of  the  town  system.  Each  year  about  80  %  of  the  voters 
voted  against  the  system,  and  at  the  time  the  law  was  made  com- 
pulsory by  statutory  enactment  there  were  only  12  towns  in  the  state 
which  had  voluntarily  adopted  the  town  system.  At  the  biennial 
term  of  1894,  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  General  Assembly  to 
revert  to  the  district  system,  but  the  attempt  failed.  Since  then 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  revert  to  the  previous  system,  and 
for  the  past  ten  years  I  have  known  of  no  attempt  to  return  to  the 
previous  condition  of  administration.  The  principle  involved  is 
that  education  is  a  common  good ;  therefore  equal  advantages 
should  be  furnished  all,  and  the  expense  of  maintenance  should  also 
be  equal.  As  a  result  of  the  town  system,  there  is  much  better 
administration  of  schools,  better  teachers  are  employed,  and  better 
results  are  obtained.  —  Mason  S.  Stone,  Supt.  of  Educ.,  Vermont. 

This  state  began  agitation  of  the  abolition  of  the  district  sys- 
tem in  1 82()  and  continued  it  until  the  system  was  finally  abolished, 
root  and  branch,  in  1882.  No  question  has  arisen  since  in  regard 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  movement,  nor  is  it  ever  likely  to  arise.  The 
township  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  people  of  this  state,  the  only 
system  under  which  public  schools  of  a  satbfactory  character  can 
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be  maintained.  —  Geo.  H.  Martin,  Sec.  State  Bd.  of  Educ.,  Mas- 
MckuaeMs. 

We  Marylanders  think  it  (the  district  system)  prevents  the 
essential  features  of  uniformity  and  hinders  proper  supervision. 
As  it  seems  to  me  your  people  will  make  a  mistake  should  the  town- 
ship system  be  disregarded.  —  M.  Bates  Stephens,  Supt.  PnbL 
Instr.,  Maryland. 

This  state  has  had  a  "township"  system  of  administration  of 
schook  for  many  years.  It  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  there 
is  little  disposition  to  change  it.  Of  recent  years  there  has  been 
some  agitation  on  the  proposition  to  adopt  a  county  limit  for  tax- 
ation, so  that  the  i>oorer  and  more  sparsely  populated  commu- 
nities might  have  an  equal  length  of  term  with  the  richer  com- 
munities. —  M.  P.  S hawkey,  Supt,  PnbL  Instr.,  West  Virginia. 

The  district  school  system  was  abolished  in  this  state  only  after 
prolonged  agitation  and  discussion.  At  the  time  of  the  abolition  of 
the  district  system  there  was  strong  opposition  to  the  measure. 
This  opposition  continued  for  a  number  of  years  to  disturb  the 
schoob.  However,  it  is  now  the  very  general  verdict  of  our  people, 
and  the  nearly  unanimous  opinion  of  our  educators,  that  the  step 
was  one  of  the  most  important  that  has  been  taken  in  the  direc- 
tion of  progress.  Under  our  former  district  system  the  average 
citizen  had  little  interest  in  the  schools  of  his  town,  except  in  the 
one  located  in  his  own  district.  This  interest  of  the  local  school 
unfortunately  often  took  the  form  of  interference  with  the  details 
of  school  management,  even  to  the  extent  of  interference  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  teacher.  Under  that  system  also  the 
distribution  of  school  funds  was  most  unfair,  and  there  could  be 
nothing  resembling  equality  of  opportunity  so  long  as  it  prevailed. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  difficulties  I  have 
mentioned  disappeared  entirely  with  the  abolition  of  the  districts, 
but  I  believe  I  speak  conservatively  when  I  say  that  at  the  present 
time  a  much  better  educational  policy  prevails  throughout  the  state 
as  a  result  of  the  township  system.  I  may  add  that  recently  there 
has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  enlarge  the  school  unit  in  the 
direction  of  making  it  that  of  the  state  rather  than  the  township. 
I  do  not  believe  that  in  itself  the  township  system  is  more  expen- 
sive than  the  district  system.  Indeed,  it  is  my  opinion  that  there 
is  greater  waste  under  the  latter.  It  may  be  true,  however,  that 
the  disposition  to  consider  the  school  problems  of  a  town  as  a 
whole  tends  to  enlarge  the  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  towns  toward  education,  and  thus  ultimately  to  increase  school 
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expenditures.  I  regret  that  I  can  give  you  no  exact  figures  on  this 
point.  Of  course,  our  school  expenditures  have  been  increasing 
from  year  to  year,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  would 
not  have  increased  had  the  district  system  continued  in  force. 
I  feel  very  sure  that  any  proposal  to  return  to  the  district  system 
in  this  state  would  be  met  with  very  general  and  emphatic  opposi- 
tion. —  Payson  Smith,  Supt  Pvbl.  Instr,,  Maine. 

To  one  like  myself  who  has  experienced  the  change  from  dis- 
trict to  town  system  of  schools  in  two  New  England  states,  the 
district  system  seems  archaic  and  absolutely  inadequate  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  times  for  public  schooling,  in  distinction 
from  private  education.  The  district  system  is  only  one  step  from 
home  or  private  schooling.  You  can  educate  eflSciently  all  the 
children  of  a  town  only  by  having  uniformly  good  schools  through- 
out the  town.  Under  the  district  system  I  never  knew  a  town 
of  good  schools  anywhere,  or  a  town  maintaining  a  reasonable 
equality  of  school  advantages  among  different  districts.  —  W,  E, 
Ranger,  Commissioner  of  PvhL  Schools,  Rhode  Island. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  COUNTY  UNIT 

Much  of  what  has  been  reproduced  in  Chapters  VII  and  VIII, 
relating  to  the  substitution  of  some  larger  unit  of  administra- 
tion for  the  district  system,  has  indicated  the  need  of  making 
the  county  the  unit  for  school  work,  as  it  is  for  most  other  forms 
of  governmental  activity.  In  this  chapter  some  further  com- 
ments are  added,  relating  more  to  the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  a  description  of  the  Maryland  form  of 
county  unit  is  given. 

The  first  article  shows  the  position  and  the  small  powers  of 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  strong  district-system 
state ;  the  second  section  presents  extracts  from  official  reports, 
relating  to  the  need  for  a  change  in  the  methods  of  selecting 
this  official;  the  third  section  relates  to  the  advantages  of 
the  county-unit  and  a  county  board  of  education ;  and  the 
chapter  closes  with  characterizations  of  the  county-unit  plan,  as 
in  force  in  Maryland  and  in  Georgia.  Chapter  X  contains 
still  more  material  bearing  on  county  educational  organization. 

I.   The  County  Superintendent  and  the  District  System 

[From  Williams,  J.  H.,  Proposed  Reorganization  of  the  School 
System  of  San  Mateo  County,  California,  Chap.  II,  Bulletin 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  1915  Series.] 

The  Present  System 

Tliere  is  provided  for,  by  state  law,  a  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, "  which  shall  consist  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
and  four  other  menihers,  appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors 
for  the  county."  These  members,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  them, 
must  be  "  experienced  teachers,  holding  not  lower  than  grammar- 
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grade  certificates  in  full  force  and  effect."  The  county  super- 
intendent is  ex  officio  secretary  of  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  board  is  required  to  meet  semi-annually,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  county  superintendent  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  call 
them  together.  Each  member  receives  a  compensation  of  five 
dollars  per  day  and  mileage  for  his  services.  The  following  are 
the  powers  of  the  county  board  of  education,  as  provided  by  law : 

1.  To  examine  applicants  for  teacher's  certificates. 

2.  To  grant  certificates  to  qualified  persons. 

3.  To  adopt  books  and  apparatus  for  purchase  by  the  schools 

of  the  county. 

4.  To  revoke  certificates  to  teach. 

5.  To  issue  diplomas  of  graduation  from  the  elementary  schools 

of  the  county. 

California  is  a  district-system  state,  and  the  districts,  rather 
than  the  counties,  control  educational  affairs  throughout  the 
state.  San  Mateo  County  is  divided  into  thirty-six  school  dis- 
tricts, twenty-three  of  which  are  rural  one-teacher  schools.  Each 
district  by  law  has  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  three  members,  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  district.  Each  such  Board  of  Trustees  is 
given  almost  absolute  control  over  the  schools  of  the  district,  em- 
ploying teachers  and  janitors  and  determining  their  salaries, 
erecting  buildings,  making  repairs,  buying  land,  or  carrying  out 
any  schemes  they  may  see  fit,  so  long  as  such  are  not  forbidden 
by  law  and  provided  that  they  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  funds 
of  the  district.  For  any  excess  of  these  funds  expended  they  are 
personally  liable.  There  are  also  three  union  high-school  districts 
in  the  county,  each  with  a  board  of  five  trustees,  vested  with 
powers  and  duties  similar  to  those  of  city  boards  of  education, 
and  authorized  to  act  independently  of  other  district  boards. 

The  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  elected  by  popular 
vote,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  receives  a  salary  of  $1800  per 
year,  but  with  no  allowance  for  clerical  assistance  of  any  kind. 
He  is  by  law  given  the  following  duties : 

1.  To  superintend  the  schools  of  the  county. 

2.  To  apportion  the  school  money  to  each  school  district. 

3.  To  visit  the  schools. 

4.  To  preside  over  the  county  teachers*  institutes. 

5.  To  issue  temporary  teachers'  certificates. 

6.  To  distribute  laws,  blanks,  etc. 

7.  To  make  and  keep  records. 

8.  To  approve  plans  for  school  buildings. 

9.  To  act  as  Secretary  of  the  County  Board  of  Education. 
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10.  To  appoint  trustees  to  fill  vacancies,  to  hold  office  until 
the  next  election. 

These  duties,  as  will  be  seen,  are,  with  the  exception  of  number 
1,  largely  clerical  in  nature,  and  could  be  equally  well  performed 
by  an  office  clerk  of  reasonable  intelligence.  No  unusual  amount 
of  preparation  or  intelligence  is  required. 

In  duty  number  I,  although  authorized  to  ''superintend  the 
schook  of  the  county,"  there  are  absolutely  no  powers  granted 
to  him  consistent  with  the  carrying  out  of  that  duty.  The  County 
Superintendent,  under  the  present  system,  cannot  determine  the 
site  of  a  school  building;  rearrange  desks  or  seats;  condemn  a 
building  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  heating,  lighting  or 
ventilation ;  he  cannot  select  teachers,  specify  their  salaries,  direct 
their  method  of  teaching,  or  dismiss  a  teacher  for  any  cause  what- 
ever. He  cannot  require  janitor  work  to  be  more  efficiently  carried 
on,  employ  additional  janitors,  or  require  any  school  building  to 
be  cleaned. 

"Supervision  of  the  schools"  generally  consists  in  visiting  each 
school  once  each  year,  as  required  by  law,  and  for  a  period  of  from 
fifteen  minutes  to  one  hour;  in  asking  several  questions  of  the 
pupils,  generally  in  the  form  of  an  examination  in  reading  or  some 
similar  study,  for  determining  whether  or  not  the  pupils  shall 
receive  the  county  diploma  for  graduation;  and  in  meeting  the 
entire  teaching  body  at  the  yearly  teachers*  institute.  Rarely  does 
the  Superintendent  ever  see  or  talk  with  his  teachers  except  on 
these  two  occasions. 

The  following  is  a  true  and  typical  case  of  the  Superintendent's 
visitation.  This  was  at  the  Las  Lomitas  school,  a  distance  of  three 
miles  from  his  office : 

10.30  Arrived  at  school  (two  teachers). 

10.30-10.45  Regular  morning  recess. 

10.45-11.00  Visited  Miss  C. ;  second-grade  reading. 

11.00-11.30  Visited   Mr.  W.,  eighth-grade  arithmetic.     Asked  a 

few  questions.  Congratulated  the  school  on  hav- 
ing installed  a  new  sanitary  drinking  fountain. 

11.35  Left  for  his  office. 

This  process  he  is  compelled  by  law,  and  by  the  authority 
asserted  by  the  district  trustees,  to  carry  on  during  each  school 
year.  The  blame  for  having  inadequate  supervision  can  hardly 
be  laid  at  his  feet.  The  present  Superintendent  of  San  Mateo 
County  is  an  exceptionally  capable  man,  —  an  experienced  teacher, 
a  university  graduate,  and  a  student  of  school  administration ;  but 
without  being  invested  with  sufficient  authority,  all  his  recom- 
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grade  certificates  in  full  force  and  effect."  The  county  super- 
intendent is  ex  officio  secretary  of  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  board  is  required  to  meet  semi-annually,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  county  superintendent  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  call 
them  together.  Each  member  receives  a  compensation  of  five 
dollars  per  day  and  mileage  for  his  services.  The  following  are 
the  powers  of  the  county  board  of  education,  as  provided  by  law : 

1.  To  examine  applicants  for  teacher's  certificates. 

2.  To  grant  certificates  to  qualified  persons. 

3.  To  adopt  books  and  apparatus  for  purchase  by  the  schools 

of  the  county. 

4.  To  revoke  certificates  to  teach. 

5.  To  issue  diplomas  of  graduation  from  the  elementary  schoob 

of  the  county. 

California  is  a  district-system  state,  and  the  districts,  rather 
than  the  counties,  control  educational  affairs  throughout  the 
state.  San  Mateo  County  is  divided  into  thirty-six  school  dis- 
tricts, twenty-three  of  which  are  rural  one-teacher  schools.  Each 
district  by  law  has  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  three  members,  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  district.  Each  such  Board  of  Trustees  is 
given  almost  absolute  control  over  the  schools  of  the  district,  em- 
ploying teachers  and  janitors  and  determining  their  salaries, 
erecting  buildings,  making  repairs,  buying  land,  or  carrying  out 
any  schemes  they  may  see  fit,  so  long  as  such  are  not  forbidden 
by  law  and  provided  that  they  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  fimds 
of  the  district.  For  any  excess  of  these  funds  expended  they  are 
personally  liable.  There  are  also  three  union  high-school  districts 
in  the  county,  each  with  a  board  of  five  trustees,  vested  with 
powers  and  duties  similar  to  those  of  city  boards  of  education, 
and  authorized  to  act  independently  of  other  district  boards. 

The  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  elected  by  popular 
vote,  for  a  terra  of  four  years.  He  receives  a  salary  of  $1800  per 
year,  but  with  no  allowance  for  clerical  assistance  of  any  kind. 
He  is  by  law  given  the  following  duties : 

1.  To  superintend  the  schools  of  the  county. 

2.  To  apportion  the  school  money  to  each  school  district. 

3.  To  visit  the  schools. 

4.  To  preside  over  the  county  teachers'  institutes. 

5.  To  issue  temporary  teachers'  certificates. 

6.  To  distribute  laws,  blanks,  etc. 

7.  To  make  and  keep  records. 

8.  To  approve  plans  for  school  buildings. 

9.  To  act  as  Secretary  of  the  County  Board  of  Education. 
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10.  To  appoint  trustees  to  fill  vacancies^  to  hold  office  until 
the  next  election. 

These  duties,  as  will  be  seen,  are,  with  the  exception  of  number 
1,  largely  clerical  in  nature,  and  could  be  equally  well  performed 
by  an  office  clerk  of  reasonable  intelligence.  No  unusual  amount 
of  preparation  or  intelligence  is  required. 

In  duty  number  1,  although  authorized  to  "superintend  the 
schook  of  the  county,*'  there  are  absolutely  no  powers  granted 
to  him  consbtent  with  the  carrying  out  of  that  duty.  The  County 
Superintendent,  under  the  present  system,  cannot  determine  the 
site  of  a  school  building;  rearrange  desks  or  seats;  condemn  a 
building  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  heating,  lighting  or 
ventilation ;  he  cannot  select  teachers,  specify  their  salaries,  direct 
their  method  of  teaching,  or  dismiss  a  teacher  for  any  cause  what- 
ever. He  cannot  require  janitor  work  to  be  more  efficiently  carried 
on,  employ  additional  janitors,  or  require  any  school  building  to 
be  cleaned. 

"Supervision  of  the  schools'*  generally  consists  in  visiting  each 
school  once  each  year,  as  required  by  law,  and  for  a  period  of  from 
fifteen  minutes  to  one  hour;  in  asking  several  questions  of  the 
pupils,  generally  in  the  form  of  an  examination  in  reading  or  some 
similar  study,  for  determining  whether  or  not  the  pupils  shall 
receive  the  county  diploma  for  graduation;  and  in  meeting  the 
entire  teaching  body  at  the  yearly  teachers*  institute.  Rarely  does 
the  Superintendent  ever  see  or  talk  with  his  teachers  except  on 
these  two  occasions. 

The  following  is  a  true  and  typical  case  of  the  Superintendent's 
visitation.  This  was  at  the  Las  Lomitas  school,  a  distance  of  three 
miles  from  his  office : 

10.30  Arrived  at  school  (two  teachers). 

10.30-10.45  Regular  morning  recess. 

10.45-11.00  Visited  Miss  C. ;  second-grade  reading. 

11.00-11.30  Visited  Mr.  W.,  eighth-grade  arithmetic.     Asked  a 

few  questions.  Congratulated  the  school  on  hav- 
ing installed  a  new  sanitary  drinking  fountain. 

11.35  Left  for  his  office. 

This  process  he  is  compelled  by  law,  and  by  the  authority 
asserted  by  the  district  trustees,  to  carry  on  during  each  school 
year.  The  blame  for  having  inadequate  supervision  can  hardly 
be  laid  at  his  feet.  The  present  Superintendent  of  San  Mateo 
County  is  an  exceptionally  capable  man,  —  an  experienced  teacher, 
a  university  graduate,  and  a  student  of  school  administration ;  but 
without  being  invested  with  sufficient  authority,  all  his  recom- 
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mendations  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  district  trustees, 
and  his  oflSce  being  political,  he  feels  himself  powerless  to  move 
forward  to  the  extent  he  would  were  he  appointed  and  invested 
with  authority  similar  to  that  given  superintendents  in  some 
eastern  and  southern  states. 


XL   Need  of  a  Change  in  the  Method  of  Electing 

County  Superintendents 

1.   Fundamental  Weakness  of  our  Present  System 

[State  Supt.  C.  P.  Cary,  in  Bien,  Rept.  State  Swpt,,  Wisconsin, 

1906-1908,  pp.  17-18.] 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  connected  with  the  im- 
provement of  the  country  schools  is  the  problem  of  the  supervision 
of  these  schools.  During  the  past  two  years  this  question  has  been 
discussed  at  the  meetings  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation and  at  the  Coimty  Superintendents'  Convention.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  our  present  system  of  select- 
ing coimty  superintendents  is  radically  wrong  and  should  be 
changed.  From  12,000  to  14,000  educational  positions  are  filled 
in  the  state  each  year  by  boards  of  education  elected  by  the  people ; 
that  is,  by  applying  the  principle  of  representative  government. 
However,  when  it  comes  to  the  selection  of  the  seventy-three  county 
and  district  superintendents  the  method  of  electing  by  direct  ballot 
is  still  used. 

For  more  than  forty  years  the  present  system  has  been  in  use 
in  the  state  and  it  has  failed  to  give  us  a  profession  of  county  super- 
intendents, and  never  until  such  a  profession  exists  will  the  county 
superintendency  be  what  it  should  be.  If  a  person  secures  a  posi- 
tion in  one  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state,  he  knows  that  in  case 
he  is  successful  in  that  school,  the  reputation  gained  thereby  will 
enable  him  to  secure  a  better  position,  and  the  same  is  true  with 
respect  to  city  superintendents.  Such  conditions  are  an  incentive 
to  our  high  school  principals  and  city  superintendents  to  do  their 
best.  Such  conditions  also  warrant  one  in  looking  forward  to  a 
successful  career  in  these  lines  of  educational  work  during  all  the 
working  years  of  life,  but  with  respect  to  the  county  superin- 
tendency these  conditions  do  not  exist.  Anyone  considering  the 
advisability  of  going  into  the  county  superintendency  work  may  rest 
assured  of  meeting  defeat  at  the  polls  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
and  when  defeat  comes  his  career  as  a  county  superintendent  ends. 
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for  he  is  not  even  eligible  as  a  candidate  in  any  other  county  or 
superintendent  district.  As  long  as  this  lack  of  permanency  and 
lack  of  opportunity  for  promotion  exists  in  the  coimty  super- 
intendency  it  will  never  become  a  profession,  and  therefore  will 
not  appeal  to  anyone  as  a  life  work. 

Again,  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  city  superintendency  or  a 
high  school  principalship,  the  board  of  education  in  filling  it  is 
not  confined  to  candidates  who  are  residents  of  that  particular 
locality.  The  board  has  the  right  to  go  even  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  state  in  its  efforts  to  secure  the  best  person  that  it  is  possible 
to  secure  with  the  money  at  its  command.  Not  so,  however,  in 
the  selection  of  county  and  district  superintendents,  for  under  the 
present  system  the  people  are  compelled  in  their  selection  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  local  candidates,  no  matter  how  poorly  fitted 
for  the  position  they  may  know  every  one  of  them  to  be. 

These  conditions  constitute  a  fundamental  weakness  in  our 
present  system.  This  weakness  has  retarded  the  country  schools 
in  the  past,  and  will  continue  to  retard  their  progress  as  long  as  it 
exists ;  therefore,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  legislature  will 
provide  for  the  election  of  county  boards  of  education,  such  boards 
to  be  elected  by  the  people.  Such  boards  of  education  should 
select  the  county  superintendents,  fix  their  salaries,  provide  neces- 
sary clerk  hire,  audit  the  expense  accounts  of  the  superintendents, 
and  do  such  other  work  as  the  legislature,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, may  deem  proper  to  place  in  their  hands. 

2.    The  Work  of  a  County  Superintendent 

[State  Supt  L.  D.  Harvey,  in  Bien,  Kept  State  Supt,,  Wisconsin, 

1899-1900,  pp.  81-82.] 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
schools  is  different  from  any  other  county  office.  The  duties  of 
every  other  county  officer  are  definitely  and  fully  set  forth  in  the 
statutes.  Certain  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  are  also 
enumerated  in  the  statutes.  He  must  examine  teachers,  visit 
schools,  make  certain  reports,  and  must  conduct  an  institute  in 
his  county  each  year.  Beyond  this  the  statutes  do  not  and  cannot 
properly  go.  Yet  the  chief  value  of  the  superintendent's  services 
is  in  work  entirely  outside  of  the  performance  of  these  duties.  His 
work  of  supervision  cannot  be  formulated  by  statute.  His  work 
in  conducting  teachers'  meetings,  associations,  and  in  general  in 
awakening  and  organizing  the  educational  forces  of  the  county, 
aie  not  the  product  of  statutory  enactments ;   but  these  are  the 
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most  important  functions  of  that  office.  They  are  functions  whidi 
are  strictly  professional  in  character,  requiring  either  special 
training,  or  long  experience,  and,  in  any  case,  a  high  degree  of 
skill.  Everyone  must  admit  that  special  skill  or  professional  abil- 
ity in  educational  work  is  not  best  obtained  through  a  popular 
election.  If  it  could  be  so  obtained,  why  should  not  the  teachers 
in  each  district  be  elected  by  popular  vote  at  the  district  meeting, 
instead  of  being  appointed  by  the  district  board  ?  If  it  could  be 
so  obtained,  why  is  it  that  in  those  cities  where  the  best  schools 
are  always  to  be  found  the  city  superintendents  are  appointed,  in- 
stead of  being  elected  by  popular  vote?  That  it  cannot  be  so 
obtained  is  no  reflection  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  It 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  people  are  fully  occupied 
with  the  daily  business  concerns  of  their  own  vocations,  and  do  not 
give  the  special  attention  and  study  to  the  needs  of  their  educa- 
tional system  that  must  be  given  in  order  to  secure  its  best  develop- 
ment. That  this  last  statement  is  correct  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  not  one  parent  in  twenty  ever  visits  the  school  in  which  his 
children  are  enrolled  once  during  the  school  year. 

3.    The  County  School  SuperintenderU 

[Supt.  J.  H.  Ackerman,  in  Bien,  Rept  Supt,  Pvbl.  Ingtr.,  Oregon, 

1911,  p.  xxi.] 

It  cannot  be  said  too  often  that  the  county  school  superintend- 
ent is  at  the  strategic  center  of  all  school  operations ;  and  that 
as  he  is  so  will  be  his  schools.  If  this  be  true,  and  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  of  it,  the  office  ought  to  receive  more  recognition 
than  it  has  ever  had.  In  a  political  way  it  has  amounted  to  little, 
and  ought  to  amount  to  less,  —  for  it  ought  to  be  an  office  above 
the  schemes  of  cliques  and  beyond  the  strife  of  partisans,  —  but 
in  a  sociological  way  no  official  position  in  any  county  is  more 
powerful  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  It  reaches  with  its  silent 
but  pervasive  influence,  whether  consciously  or  not,  every  home 
and  hearthstone  all  over  the  land,  and  determines,  to  a  greater  or 
a  less  degree,  not  merely  the  moral  tone  of  the  home  but  the  prac- 
tical efficiency  as  well.  •  It  is  but  a  trite  statement,  then,  that  these 
men  ought  to  be  the  best  procurable.  By  "best"  is  not  meant 
merely  the  morally  best.  Their  morals,  of  course,  should  be  above 
reproach  and  unimpeachable.  But  many  may  have  this  quali- 
fication and  still  be  utterly  incompetent.  These  men  should  have, 
in  addition  to  their  perfect  moral  fitness,  professional  fitness  and 
competency.    They  ought  to  be  trained  men,  not  only  men  who 
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know  but  men  who  know  how  to  do,  to  lead,  to  bring  things  to 
pass ;  and  in  each  county  there  ought  to  be  such  a  man  giving  his 
entire  time  and  thought  to  the  work  of  organizing  schools,  direct- 
ing the  course  of  study,  conducting  institutes,  holding  conferences, 
and  developing  in  the  system  its  tens  of  thousands  of  latent  pos- 
sibilities for  good,  which  only  a  competent  man  can  find. 

Such  men  can  be  found  and  kept  in  the  work  only  by  holding 
up  as  an  attraction  for  them  positions  big  with  promise  and  bulging 
with  opportunities.  Too  many  superintendents  in  Oregon  have 
not  such  positions.  There  are  scarcely  half  a  dozen  in  the  thirty- 
four  counties  that  a  man  may  hold  and  live  by.  This  being  true, 
many  are  held  by  men  who  rely  in  part  upon  other  work  or  enter- 
prises for  a  living,  giving  the  affairs  of  this  office  but  a  portion  of 
their  time  and  thought.  To  spend  money  for  irregular,  perfunc- 
tory and  desultory  supervision  is  grossest  extravagance.  It  must 
be  active,  thorough,  and  skilled  if  it  amounts  to  anything  worth 
while. 

4.    The  County  Superintendent's  Powers 
[Supt.  E.  B.  Denison,  in  51st  Mo.  State  School  Rept,  1900,  p.  104.] 

The  legislature  has  not  failed  to  provide  duties  for  the  superin- 
tendent, every  one  of  which  duties  I  most  earnestly  endorse ;  but 
it  has  surely  neglected  to  provide  the  proper  power  or  authority 
for  carrying  some  of  them  into  effect.  The  legislation  needed  is 
not  so  much  concerning  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  as  it  is  his 
powers.  The  fact  is  that  the  superintendent  has  little  or  no 
authority  so  far  as  the  actual  work  with  the  schools  is  concerned. 
He  has  absolutely  no  authority  over  the  teachers,  and  nothing 
in  common  with  the  district  boards  of  directors.  Whether  or  not 
they  cooperate  with  him  in  the  management  of  the  schook  depends 
altogether  on  their  pleasure  in  the  matter.  The  superintendent 
may,  through  his  personal  influence  with  some  of  the  teachers  and 
boards  of  directors,  succeed  this  year  in  organizing  the  work  in 
many  of  the  districts,  but  by  the  shifting  of  teachers  and  the 
changing  of  directors,  next  year  will  find  much  of  the  work  undone 
or  greatly  retarded.  Our  city  schools  are  well  organized  and  have 
a  definite  course  of  study,  and  the  work  moves  forward  in  proper 
order  year  after  year.  Why  this  condition  in  the  city  schools  and 
not  in  the  rural  schools  ?  It  is  due  to  the  close  cooperation  between 
the  city  superintendent  and  his  board  of  directors ;  he  meets  and 
consults  with  them  often  regarding  the  management  of  the  schook, 
has  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and  is  vested  with  the  proper 
authority  for  conducting  the  schook.    The  dty  teachers,  recogniz- 
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ing  the  authority  of  their  superintendent,  are  ready  to  carry  out 
his  plans.  These  relations  do  not  exist  between  the  county  super- 
intendent, the  rural  directors,  and  their  teachers ;  and  until  they 
do  exist  the  rural  schools  will  not  reach  the  proper  standard. 
Furthermore  these  relations  cannot  exist  under  the  present  laws. 
We  need  some  legislation  that  will  place  the  superintendent  in  closer 
working  relations  with  his  teachers  and  the  boards  of  directors. 

5.    County  and  City  Superintendents  Compared 

[W.  K.  Tate,  State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools,  in  4^d  An,  Rept 
State  Supt  Educ.y  S.  Carolina,  1911,  pp.  105,  113.] 

I  wish  once  more  to  emphasize  the  value  of  proper  supervision 
in  the  training  of  teachers.  The  city  superintendent  usually  finds 
a  new  recruit  in  his  school  awkward  and  inefficient.  He  must 
continually  assist  her  in  the  management  of  her  class  and  in  the 
improvement  of  her  methods.  She  progresses  rapidly  under  the 
right  kind  of  supervision.  The  country  teacher  has  almost  none 
of  this  assistance.  The  sole  supervising  officer  is  the  county 
superintendent,  employed  at  a  salary  which  assumes  that  he  is 
to  devote  only  a  portion  of  his  time  to  this  work  and  responsible 
for  a  territory  which  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  visit  the 
schools  more  than  once  a  year.  There  are  counties  in  South 
Carolina  in  which  the  salary  of  the  county  superintendent  with 
300  teachers  in  his  charge  is  less  than  one-half  the  salary  of  the 
city  superintendent  in  the  county  seat  with  one-tenth  the  number 
of  teachers.  This  is  not  giving  the  country  children  a  square  deal, 
and  no  one  who  would  continue  the  condition  is  a  true  friend  of 
the  country  school.  In  my  opinion  no  county  can  afford  a  county 
superintendent  who  can  be  secured  for  less  than  $1,200  a  year,  and 
the  county  should  demand  all  his  time  for  the  schools.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  county  superintendent  of  education  is  the  most  important 
officer  in  the  county.  He  should  be  able  to  plan  wisely  the  educa- 
tional program  of  the  county,  and  with  some  assurance  of  oppor- 
tunity to  execute  his  plans.  Should  we  not  hedge  this  office  with 
some  qualifications?  Is  the  direct  primary  every  two  or  four 
years  the  best  way  to  select  an  expert  ?  Should  we  not  have  the 
privilege  of  hunting  our  man  occasionally,  instead  of  limiting  our- 
selves in  our  choice  to  those  who  seek  the  position  ?  Should  not 
the  county  superintendent  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  county 
board,  just  as  the  city  superintendent  is  the  executive  officer  of 
the  city  board  ?  Can  we  afford,  too,  to  have  the  county  superin- 
tandent  the  poorest  paid  officer  in  the  county  ? 
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6.    The  County  SuperirUendency  and  Politics 
[From  Editorial  in  New  England  Journal  of  Education,  1910.] 

The  county  superintendency  must  be  taken  out  of  politics. 
I  said  this  in  an  Indiana  county  the  past  summer,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly bright  young  man  said  to  me :  "  Wait  till  I  get  in,  and  then 
preach  that  gospel  to  the  limit." 

This  records  the  real  trouble.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter 
to  eliminate  politics  if  we  could  eliminate  the  aspiration  of  bright 
young  men  who  have  been  laying  their  plans  for  some  time. 

Wherever  one  party  is  continuously  in  power  the  politicalization 
of  the  county  superintendency  is  not  noticed.  In  Pennsylvania 
a  man  often  stays  in  office  from  ten  to  twenty-five  years,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  office  is  political.  But  when  there  is  a  political 
overturn  in  the  county  the  viciousness  of  the  situation  becomes  as 
apparent,  as  at  present  in  Indiana.  There  the  county  superintend- 
ent is  elected  by  the  township  trustees,  one  from  each  township ; 
usually  fewer  than  ten  compose  the  county  board. 

These  trustees  are  elected  on  a  purely  partisan  ticket.  There 
is  no  thought  of  the  professional  educational  aspect  of  the 
situation.  A  man  gets  on  his  party  ticket,  and  if  the  ticket  is 
elected  he  goes  along  with  it. 

Here  is  a  sample  county :  From  time  immemorial  the  county 
has  been  going  Kepublican.  There  are  nine  townships,  which 
means  nine  voters  for  the  superintendent.  The  present  superin- 
tendent is  universally  appreciated  and  admired  by  the  teachers 
and  by  all  educational  interests  in  the  county.  Every  principal 
and  township  superintendent  would  sign  a  petition  for  his  reten- 
tion in  office.  It  is  the  universal  judgment  that  he  is  the  best 
superintendent  the  county  has  ever  had,  but,  at  the  election  in 
1909,  the  state  went  Democratic.  The  governor,  the  congressmen, 
the  legislature  went  Democratic,  and  that  carried  this  county  in 
common  with  others,  and  five  of  the  nine  directors  are  Democrats, 
and  the  chance  of  his  re-election  is  a  negative  quantity.  The  five 
Democrats  say  emphatically  that  he  is  the  best  man  for  the  place, 
that  they  would  like  to  vote  for  him,  but  they  were  elected  on  a 
party  ticket,  and  the  party  expects  them  to  do  their  political  duty. 
How  long  will  this  thing  be  allowed  to  continue  ? 
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III.    Need  of  a  Larger  Administrative  Unit 

1.   A  Larger  Administrative  Unit  Needed 

[State  Supt  J.  H.  Ackerman,  in  Bien,  Rept,  Supt.  of  PM.  In$tr.% 

Oregon,  1911,  p.  xxii.] 

From  the  beginning  of  the  organization  of  the  public  school 
system  the  school  district  has  been  the  smallest  administrative 
unit.  It  met  the  needs  of  a  people  who  were  working  under  com- 
paratively primitive  conditions  and  probably  accomplished  its 
purpose  as  effectively  as  could  be  reasonably  expected.  TTie 
question  is  now  being  seriously  considered  as  to  the  advisability 
of  enlarging  the  present  administrative  imit  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  present  civilization.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
in  other  lines  of  human  effort  the  tendency  is  strongly  toward 
combination  and  centralization,  to  the  end  that  more  effective  work 
may  be  more  adequately  dealt  with  and  the  details  may  be  more 
definitely  planned  and  executed. 

The  question  of  supervision  is  a  vital  one.  In  the  county 
superintendency  we  have  the  beginnings  of  a  complete  and  effective 
system  of  supervision.  We  must  perforce  use  the  county  unit  to 
secure  the  desired  results.  We  must  adopt  the  system  now  in 
vogue  in  our  cities  to  all  parts  of  the  county,  excluding  only  the 
cities  of  the  first  class.  The  problem  can  best  be  solved  by  making 
the  county  the  major  unit  in  so  far  as  there  shall  be  one  head,  and 
then  have  a  sufficient  number  of  subdivisions  of  this  major  unit, 
with  an  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  each  subdivision 
working  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  county  super- 
intendents. There  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  such  sub- 
divisions, so  as  to  secure  as  efficient  supervision  as  is  secured  in 
city  systems.  The  county  superintendent  should  have  a  voice 
in  the  selection  of  all  teachers,  to  the  extent  of  having  a  vote  in  the 
selection  or  dismissal  of  a  teacher.  He  should  also  have  a  voice 
in  the  making  and  executing  of  all  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  school.  This  would  make  the  county  supervi- 
sion effective.  To  the  extent  of  the  selection  of  teachers  and  the 
supervision  of  instruction  we  are  introducing  the  principle  of  the 
county  unit  without  running  the  risk  of  introducing  partisan  politics 
into  the  schools,  —  the  gravest  objection  that  can  be  urged  against 
the  plan  of  placing  the  full  control  of  all  the  schools  of  a  county 
under  one  board. 

The  smaller  unit,  the  district,  can  safely  be  entrusted  with 
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other  administrative  powers,  such  as  building  and  repairing.  Thus 
again  we  are  employing  the  combination  unit  —  county  and 
district.  This  does  not  preclude  the  idea  of  consolidation  of  dis- 
tricts when  at  all  practicable,  and  which  should  be  encouraged 
by  all  legitimate  means. 


2.    The  County  as  a  School  Unit 

[State  Supt.  W.  T.  Carrington,  in  dSth  Mo.  State  School  Kept., 

1904,  p.  9.] 

In  civil  and  local  government,  township  organization  is  not 
popular.  It  is  considered  expensive ;  good  service  is  not  secured. 
One  thousand  clerks,  assessors,  collectors,  and  trustees  are  too 
many  for  a  state.  Township  officers  are  less  competent  than 
county  officers.  There  is  not  enough  to  do,  and  not  enough 
responsibility  to  develop  efficiency.  So  it  is  in  school  matters. 
The  little  sub-district  does  not  command  sufficient  attention  to 
insure  competent  management.  The  consolidated  district  or 
township  organization  is  good,  but  county  organization  would  be 
better.  Were  it  possible  to  have  all  taxes  levied  by  counties,  all 
schook  of  the  county  supported  out  of  a  common  fund  apportioned 
by  a  county  board  and  a  certain  part  of  it  devoted  to  high  schools 
controlled  entirely  by  this  county  board,  we  would  approach  that 
much-desired  end,  —  equal  taxation  for  school  purposes  and  equal 
school  opportunities  for  all  children.  This  county  board  could  be 
entrusted  to  employ  a  county  superintendent,  and  to  exercise  a  gen- 
eral supervisory  power  over  all  the  schools  of  the  county.  The 
present  State  Superintendent  will,  perhaps,  not  see  such  an  or- 
ganization effected ;  but  it  will  come  sometime. 


3.    Recommended  Legislation 

[State  Supt.  W.  T.  Carrington,  in  67th  Mo,  State  School  Rept, 

1906,  p.  5.] 

Provide  for  efficient  supervision  of  rural  schools.  Give  every 
county  a  school  supervisor.  For  large  and  populous  counties 
provide  at  least  one  assistant.  Fix  the  qualifications  high  and 
safeguard  the  selection  so  as  to  put  only  trained  and  experienced 
teachers  in  the  position.  Better  not  have  it  than  to  fill  it  with 
timeservers  and  persons  lacking  in  scholarship,  leadership,  and 
pedagogical  training.    Fix  the  salary  high  enough  to  command  the 
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best  talent,  and  demand  results.  Make  the  duties  of  the  office 
more  administrative  and  pedagogical  than  clerical.  Give  this 
county  supervisor  authority  to  nominate  teachers  and  transfer 
them,  such  as  is  given  to  city  superintendents.  Constitute  a 
special  county  board,  composed  of  business  men,  to  employ  a  super- 
visor on  merit,  as  one  who  would  build  a  good  house  would  employ 
an  architect  to  make  plans  and  superintend  its  construction.  Do 
not  shift  the  responsibility  to  the  people  to  determine  whether 
they  want  such  a  position.  It  should  not  be  treated  as  an  office. 
It  should  be  ffiled  by  the  employment  of  an  expert  to  perform  tech- 
nical duties. 

4.     The  Advantages  of  a  County  Board  of  Education 
[From  the  Final  Rept.  of  the  Illinois  Educ.  Com.,  1909,  pp.  95-96.] 

The  general  purpose  to  be  served  by  a  county  board  of  educa- 
tion is  to  assist  the  county  superintendent  in  carrying  out  his 
educational  policies  and  in  the  performance  of  the  work  necessary 
to  operate  the  general  educational  system  of  the  state.  The  county 
board  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  county  superintendent 
as  does  the  state  board  to  the  state  superintendent.  County 
boards,  it  would  seem,  are  needed  to  complete  the  educational 
administrative  system  of  the  state.  They  would  extend  that 
system  from  the  general  supervising  agencies  at  the  capitol  of  the 
state  and  at  the  county  seat  to  the  remotest  ruj-al  districts.  They 
would  serve  as  an  avenue  of  communication  between  the  various 
educational  authorities  of  the  state  and  the  people  of  each  town- 
ship. 

But  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  systematic  state  organization  alone 
that  county  boards  of  education  should  be  constituted.  They 
may  be  made  the  direct  means  of  increasing  the  general  efficiency 
of  the  schools  and  the  school  system  of  the  county.  The  county 
superintendent  has  general  supervision  of  the  schools  of  the  county 
as  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  has  general  supervision 
of  the  schools  of  the  state.  For  practically  the  same  reasons  which 
make  it  advisable  to  have  a  state  board  of  education  to  assist  the 
state  officer  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  it  is  also  advisable 
to  have  a  similar  body  to  assist  the  county  superintendent  in 
directing  and  improving  the  work  of  the  county  schools.  The 
county  superintendent  is  required  "to  labor  in  every  practicable 
way  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching  and  improve  the  condition 
of  the  common  schools  of  his  county."  Now,  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  him  when  he  has  devised  plans  looidng  to 
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this  end  to  be  able  to  call  together  the  county  board,  explain  to 
its  members  his  ideas  and  policies  and  secure  their  cooperation 
in  carrying  his  plans  into  effect.  It  would  be  necessary,  of  course, 
for  him  to  convince  the  members  of  the  board  that  his  plans  are 
wise  and  expedient,  but  if  he  is  unable  to  persuade  them  that  what 
he  proposes  to  do  is  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  schools, 
it  will  be  evidence  that  his  plans  are  untimely  or  at  least  that  they 
need  modification.  If  on  tie  other  hand,  he  is  able  to  develop  in 
the  county  board  an  active  interest  in  school  administration  and 
school  teaching  he  will  have  at  his  command  a  strong  force  to  bring 
into  operation  in  the  development  of  public  sentiment  favorable 
to  advanced  ideas  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  schools.  It  will 
be  well  for  him  and  for  them  to  meet  at  intervals  to  discuss  edu- 
cational needs,  problems  and  expedients,  and  the  benefits  derived 
by  them  from  exchange  of  ideas  and  opinions  would  be  reflected 
in  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

It  is  not  alone,  then,  as  an  avenue  of  communication  and  a 
means  of  developing  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  wise  educational 
policies  that  county  boards  are  desirable.  Their  members  would 
be  the  direct  agents  of  the  county  superintendents  in  promoting 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  Moreover,  there  are  certain  definite 
powers  and  duties  which  are  usually  assigned  to  them  by  law. 
Among  these  are  the  power  to  adopt  and  enforce  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  management  of  schools  not  inconsistent  with  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  state  board  of  education;  to  direct 
what  branches  of  study  shall  be  taught  and  what  text  books  and 
apparatus  shall  be  used  in  the  several  schools ;  to  prescribe  a 
uniform  series  of  text  books  and  to  enforce  their  use  in  the  schools 
over  which  they  exercise  control ;  to  select  the  books  for  district 
libraries  and  in  general  to  cooperate  with  the  county  superintendent 
in  devising  and  carrying  out  plans  for  promoting  the  educational 
work  of  his  county. 

IV.    The  Maryland  Form  op  County  Educational 

Organization 

The  Maryland  form  of  county  educational  organization 
represents  a  good  type  of  the  county-unit  for  school  adminis- 
tration. This  form  of  organization,  with  variations  in  details, 
is  found  in  a  number  of  the  Southern  states.  For  details 
as  to  its  organization  see  the  School  Laws  of  Maryland,  chap- 
ters I,  II,  IV  and  V.  For  laws  relating  to  other  county-unit 
a 
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organizations,  see  the  school  laws  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  and 
Utah.^ 

One  of  the  Maryland  county  systems  has  recently  done  rather 
remarkable  work,  and  the  foUowing  article,  dealing  with  the 
possibilities  of  the  Maryland  county-unit  form  of  organization, 
was  written  as  a  conmient  on  the  published  statement  that  the 
county  superintendent  of  this  county  had  been  offered  the  city 
superintendency  of  one  of  our  large  city  school  systems. 

Possibilities  of  Maryland's  School  Organization 

[By  J.  Montgomery  Gambrill,  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  January  9, 

1914.] 

The  thoroughgoing  county  organization  of  the  school  system 
of  Maryland  is  all  but  unique,  and  offers  splendid  possibilities  that 
only  a  very  few  of  the  counties  of  the  State  show  any  signs  of 
recognizing.  It  is  common  in  all  sections  of  this  country  for  the 
urban  communities,  even  in  many  cases  those  of  3,000  or  4,000 
inhabitants,  to  have  separate  school  systems,  each  with  its  own  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  officials.  Village  and  semi-rural  com- 
munities too  poor  for  even  a  part-time  superintendent  frequently 
elect  a  school  board  and  manage  after  some  fashion  their  own  affairs. 
As  a  result  the  county  superintendent  is  usually  little  more  than 
an  executive  clerk  with  merely  nominal  supervbion  over  a  few 
small  districts,  or  he  is,  perhaps,  in  charge  of  a  purely  rural  com- 
munity which  is  unable  to  do  much  for  itself  even  if  it  were  ad- 
vised free  of  charge  by  a  more  competent  superintendent  than  it 
can  employ.  It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  why  relative  feebleness  and 
inefficiency  should  exist  in  a  large  proportion  of  school  systems 
outside  cities  of  at  least  moderate  size,  and  why  ordinarily  the  drift 
of  the  more  efficient  professional  people  is  toward  the  cities.  Yet 
the  education  of  these  village  and  rural  communities  is  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  from  every  point  of  view,  a  prime  factor  in 
the  much-discussed  problems  of  rural  life. 

The  Maryland  plan,  however,  provides  the  strength  of  union. 
By  uniting  in  one  system  all  the  rural  and  urban  communities 
of  a  large  county  like  Baltimore,  Allegany,  Washington  or  Fred- 

^  Also  see  Cubberley,  E.  P.,  St€Ue  and  County  Educational  Reorganuation, 
Chaps.  II  and  III  and  Appendix  D,  for  the  detailed  working  out  of  a  plan  for 
changing  from  the  district  to  the  county-unit  system  of  school  administration. 
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ericky  ranging  from  rural  districts  and  small  villages  to  cities  of 
10,000  to  40,000  inhabitants,  public  education  rests  upon  a  vastly 
stronger  basis,  financial  and  social.  It  becomes  possible  to  pro- 
vide for  each  of  these  communities  an  expert  professional  service 
much  beyond  what  it  could  pay  for  alone  (except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  of  the  larger  cities,  perhaps).  Imagine  any  one  of  these 
counties  split  up  into  three  to  five  or  six  school  systems  and  all 
except  the  urban  subdivided  again,  each  looking  out  for  itself, 
and  you  have  a  picture  of  the  other  state  of  affairs. 

Fortunately  a  few  of  the  counties  of  Maryland  in  recent  years 
have  shown  a  dawning  consciousness  of  what  might  be  done  under 
this  excellent  plan  of  county  units  of  administration  and  control. 
For  various  reasons  Baltimore  county  has  gone  much  beyond  any 
other,  and  since  it  is  the  superintendent  of  that  county  who  has 
come  to  be  professionally  known  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  State 
and  the  loss  of  whose  services  is  threatened,  the  results  there 
may  appropriately  be  summarized.  The  school  authorities  have 
gradually  built  up  a  very  interesting  and  efficient  organization 
and  have  brought  together  a  supervisory  body  much  above  the 
average  in  competence.  There  is  the  usual  supervision  of  grade 
work  and  special  subjects  common  in  city  schools;  there  is  a 
specially  trained  supervisor  of  rural  schools ;  15  or  16  persons 
are  devoting  their  time  as  supervisors  or  special  teachers  to  home 
economics  and  manual  and  industrial  work.  The  spirit  animating 
this  supervision  is  one  of  constructive  helpfulness.  It  is  loyally 
supported  by  the  teaching  body,  which  seems  to  be  quite  free 
from  ugly  spirit  or  warring  factions.  Such  professional  duties 
as  the  selection  of  textbooks  and  the  preparation  of  courses 
and  methods  of  study  are  left  wholly  in  professional  hands. 
The  cooperation  of  the  people,  essential  to  the  financial  and 
moral  support  of  such  a  system,  has  been  secured  and  main- 
tained. 

Now,  the  point  to  be  strongly  emphasized  is  that  there  is  no 
genuine  promotion  in  going  from  such  a  system  of  county  edu- 
cation to  a  city  system.  The  ordinary  standards  of  comparison 
as  between  cities  and  counties  evidently  do  not  fit.  Indeed,  the 
Baltimore  county  problem  is  the  more  complex  and  difficult  and 
offers  wider  scope  for  personal  and  profession^  ability.  That 
being  the  case,  why  should  the  superintendent  of  such  a  county 
be  called  upon  to  consider  a  change  of  the  kind  now  under  dis- 
cussion ?  Should  not  the  county  position  be  given  suitable  recog- 
nition and  dignity  by  providing  an  at  least  equal  salary  ?  Should 
not  other  Maryland  counties  spend  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
are  now  spending  on  supervision  ? 
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Can  Baltimore  county  afPord  to  pay  $5,000  to  $6,000  to  a  super- 
intendent of  schoob?  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  can.  A  com- 
parison  of  school  salaries  will  show  this  clearly  enough.  Inci- 
dentally it  is  said  that  the  county  recently  offered  a  salary  of 
$5,000  to  try  to  retain  the  services  of  a  road  supervisor.  In 
giving  population  figures  I  shall  use  the  census  of  1910,  giving 
round  numbers  that  are  close  to  exact.  For  reasons  already  in- 
dicated, it  would  be  absurd  to  use  county  salaries  as  a  measure; 
the  Maryland  county  is  virtually  a  municipality  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  we  must  make  our  comparisons  with  cities  of  somewhat 
corresponding  population.  Our  point  of  departure  is  a  population 
for  Baltimore  county  of  125,000  and  a  salary  for  the  superintendent 
of  schools  of  $3,500. 

If  we  pick  out  the  three  or  four  cities  nearest  in  population  to 
this  county  we  shall  find  :  Birmingham,  Ala.,  $5,000 ;  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  $4,500;  Omaha,  Neb.,  $5,400;  Dayton,  Ohio,  $5,000; 
Scran  ton.  Pa.,  $5,000.  These  run,  it  will  be  noticed,  from  $1,000 
to  $1,900  higher  than  the  Baltimore  county  salary.  Only  one 
city  of  such  a  group  —  Paterson,  N.  J.  —  has  a  salary  no  higher 
than  that  of  the  county.  Turning  now  to  salaries  that  do  corre- 
spond and  excluding  the  exceptionally  high  and  low,  one  finds  the 
following  examples : 

Auburn,  N.  Y 35,000  $3,500 

Oklahoma,  Okla 64,000  3,600 

Johnstown,  Pa 56,000  3,500 

Fort  Worth,  Texas    ....  73,000  3,600 

Bay  City,  Mich 45.000  3,500 

South  Bend,  Ind 54,000  3,700 

Dubuque,  Iowa 39,000  3,600 

These  cities  average  less  than  half  the  population  of  Baltimore 
county  and  present  problems  much  less  difficult.  Nor  are  they 
extreme  examples.  As  many  cases  could  be  quoted  of  higher 
salaries  for  work  of  the  same  magnitude.    For  example : 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa 67,000  $4,500 

Akron,  Ohio '"^  70,000  4,000 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 80,000  5,000 

Bayonne,  N.  J 56,000  5,000 

Furthermore,  there  are  many  small  cities,  much  smaller  than 
those  mentioned  above,  and  only  a  mere  fraction  of  the  size  of 
Baltimore  county,  that  pay  as  large  or  larger  salaries.  Note 
these: 
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Montclair,  N.  J 22,000  t6,000 

Nutley,  N.  J 6,000  3,500 

New  RooheUe,  N.  Y.      ...  29,000  5,000 

Miles  City,  Mon 4,700  3,200 

Phoenix,  Ariz 11,000  3,500 

Pftsadena,  Cal 30,000  5,000 

Observe  that  the  total  population  of  these  six  towns  is  sub- 
stantially less  than  that  of  Baltimore  county  and  that  they  pay 
in  all  $26,200  to  their  school  superintendents.  The  distinctly 
urban  population  alone  of  Baltimore  county  far  exceeds  the  com- 
bined population  of  Montclair  and  Miles  City,  which  together  pay 
$9,200. 

Such  comparisons  could  readily  be  extended,  but  the  facts 
already  given  certainly  show  that  Baltimore  county  can  afford 
to  pay  a  superintendent  of  schools  at  least  $5,000  and  that  some 
other  Maryland  counties  are  far  from  using  their  resources  liber- 
ally for  the  support  of  education.  The  point  might  be  made  that 
if  ability  as  well  as  necessity  be  considered  the  taxable  basis  as 
well  as  the  population  must  be  taken  into  account.  This  is  true, 
but  if  the  most  liberal  allowances  are  made  the  proposition  will 
remain  no  less  clearly  established.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  county  problem  —  the  kind  that  we  are 
now  talking  about  —  really  demands  a  better  equipment  than 
does  the  ordinary  urban  problem. 

In  this  article  I  have  done  little  more  than  point  out  the  special 
character  of  the  Maryland  county  organization,  with  the  splendid 
opportunities  it  gives,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  counties 
might  spend  a  great  deal  more  money  for  the  employment  of  pro- 
fessional skill  adequate  to  the  development  of  those  possibilities. 
TTiere  are  many  other  important  factors  in  the  problem  if  time 
and  space  permitted  their  treatment  here.  Suitable  academic 
and  professional  qualifications  for  the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent should  be  established  by  law.  A  minimum  salary  might 
be  established  by  statute;  a  New  Jersey  act  of  1912  establbhes 
a  salary  of  $3,000,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  important 
cities  and  towns  have  superintendents  of  their  own.  The  power 
of  district  school  trustees  to  appoint  principal  teachers  is  a  relic  of 
the  decentralized  plan  that  has  no  place  under  the  county  organ- 
ization and  is  only  a  hindrance  and  nuisance  to  an  efRcient  super- 
intendent. There  is  the  question  whether  some  of  the  smaller 
and  weaker  and  more  purely  rural  counties  of  the  State  might 
be  joined  in  larger  administrative  units  in  order  to  obtain  the 
advantages  that  are  open  to  the  larger  counties  like  those  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.    The  law  which  now  explicitly 
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requires  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  recognize  party  politics 
in  making  appointments  to  school  boards  should  be  changed,  and 
the  appointing  power  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ignoring 
partisan  and  political  affiliations.  Hie  present  miserably  inade- 
quate provisions  for  the  professional  education  of  teachers  should 
be  increased  and  vastly  improved.  And  inseparably  connected 
with  all  this  is  the  problem  of  stronger  State  organization.  Mary- 
land may  well  study  the  strong  centralized  organization,  with  a 
State  School  Commissioner  at  $10,000,  provided  for  the  neighboring 
State  of  New  Jersey  under  the  Governorship  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

V.    The  County  Unit  in  Educational  Organization  in 

Georgia 

[Evans,  L.  B.,  Supt.  of  Richmond  County,  Georgia,  in  an  address 
before  the  Dept.  of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  1896.] 

This  address,  made  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  describes  a 
system  of  county  educational  organization  greatly  superior  to 
that  to  which  our  Northern  states  have  as  yet  attained.  If  we 
succeed  in  developing  as  efficient  an  educational  organization 
within  the  next  decade  or  decade  and  a  half  we  shall  be 
indeed  fortunate. 

The  educational  thought  of  our  time  has  been  chiefly  directed 
toward  the  improvement  of  city  school  systems.  So  we  hear  of 
the  great  schools  of  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and 
Philadelphia,  and  a  score  of  other  places.  The  emphasis  of  our 
thought  has  been  placed  long  and  devotedly  on  city  schools,  at 
the  expense  of  the  rural  schools.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  is  quite  time  that  we  change  the  emphasis  of  our  study, 
turn  aside  from  the  contemplation  of  the  excellences  of  the  city 
schools,  and  consider  the  necessities  of  the  rural  schools.  The 
wisest  policy  is  to  frame  some  educational  scheme  that  will  keep 
people  in  the  country,  that  will  stop  the  exodus  from  the  farms, 
that  will  make  the  rural  people  content,  and  that  will  make  them 
enlightened  and  prosperous. 

I  believe  very  firmly  that  the  county,  or  toionship,  is  the  proper 
unit  of  educational  organization.  If  one  system  of  schools  can 
be  made  to  extend  over  a  whole  county,  including  city  and  villages, 
the  organization  will  be  upon  the  basis  of  territory.  By  this 
means  the  entire  country  can  after  a  while  be  brought  under 
uniform  organization.     So  long  as  the  organization  is  by  cities. 
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we  merely  organize  by  locality,  which  can  never  be  uniform  or 
entire.  It  will  always  remain  a  one-sided  development.  A  proper 
policy  is  to  induce  the  people  hereafter  to  organize  by  area,  rather 
than  by  spots.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  give  to  the  rural  child 
the  same  school  advantages  as  to  the  city  child,  and  there  is  every 
reason  in  equity  and  good  sense  why  these  advantages  should  be 
the  same. 

I  come  from  an  illustration  of  this  kind  of  organization,  and  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  tell  something  of  the  schools  of  Richmond 
County,  Georgia,  in  which  county  is  situated  the  thriving  city  of 
Augusta.  Here,  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  has  been  in 
operation  what  is  known  as  the  county  system. 

One  board  of  education,  composed  of  representatives  elected 
by  the  people  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one-third  of  the  member- 
ship expiring  every  year,  has  charge  of  the  entire  school  interests 
of  the  City  of  Augusta  and  of  the  County  of  Richmond.  This 
board  of  education  has  the  unique  power  of  levying  a  school  tax 
directly  upon  the  people  of  the  county,  without  revision  by  any 
other  authority,  and  without  any  limit  as  to  rate  or  amount. 
TTie  school  tax  is  levied  and  collected  as  a  uniform  rate  upon  all 
property  of  the  county,  whether  it  is  in  the  city  or  out  of  it.  This 
forms  the  general  school  fund  of  the  county,  supplemented  by  the 
state  appropriation. 

When  it  comes  to  the  distribution  of  the  fund  no  regard  is  paid 
to  the  amount  raised  by  any  ward  of  the  city  or  any  district  of 
the  county,  but  the  fund  is  distributed  according  to  the  necessities 
of  each  ward  and  district,  determined  by  the  number  of  children 
to  be  educated.  The  school  fund  of  the  whole  county  is  raised 
by  a  tax  on  all  property  of  the  county,  and  is  distributed  upon  the 
basis  of  the  school  population  of  each  community.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  a  community  rich  in  naught  else  but  children  will  get  a 
flourishing  school  paid  for  by  their  wealthy  but  less  fortunate 
neighbors. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  part  of  the  money  paid  by  the  city  is 
annually  spent  in  the  rural  districts,  for  the  city  has  nine-tenths 
of  the  taxable  property,  hut  only  three-fourths  of  the  school  popu- 
lation. So  it  happens  that  the  rural  schools  may  pay  one-tenth  of 
the  school  tax  and  receive  the  benefit  of  one-fourth  of  it.  Augusta 
has  spent  in  the  past  twenty  years  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  in  building  schoolhouses  and  paying  teachers  for  the 
children  who  live  in  the  country  districts  around  her.  Augusta 
has  shown  her  faith  in  the  proposition  that  every  city  needs  to  be 
environed  by  an  intelligent,  industrious,  and  contented  population. 

When  it  comes  to  teachers,  the  same  qualifications  are  demanded 
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for  rural  schoob  as  for  the  city  schoob.  Upon  the  regular  ei* 
amination  terms,  and  upon  the  issuing  of  licenses  to  teach,  an 
applicant  does  not  know  whether  he  will  teach  in  the  city  or  out 
of  it,  and  to  many  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  And  I  know 
whereof  I  speak  when  I  say  that  there  are  young  women  graduates 
of  normal  colleges  doing  high-grade  work  in  country  schoob  ten 
miles  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  doing  it  happily  and  cheer- 
fully. We  firmly  believe  in  the  further  proposition  that  a  country 
school  b  entitled  to  as  good  a  teacher  as  a  city  school,  and  that 
those  who  live  in  the  fields  are  as  deserving  of  education  as  thoise 
who  dwell  beside  the  asphalt.  Carlyle  must  have  had  a  country 
child  in  his  mind  when  he  said,  "  thb  I  consider  a  great  tragedy, 
that  one  soul  should  remain  in  ignorance  that  had  capacity  for 
higher  things." 

The  teachers  are  treated  as  nearly  alike  as  can  be.  City  and 
country  teachers  are  paid  about  the  same  salaries.  They  get  it 
at  the  end  of  every  month,  and  on  the  same  day.  The  certainty 
and  the  regularity  of  a  fixed  compensation  create  a  sense  ot 
security,  safety,  and  comfort  in  a  teacher,  and  accordingly  in- 
creases hb  efficiency.  No  teacher  can  do  hb  best  work  when  he 
works  at  starvation  rates,  b  paid  once  in  three  months,  and  often 
in  scrip  that  he  must  dbcount.  There  b  much  philosophy 
also  economy  in  the  maxim  that  advises  us  to  pay  a  public  servant 
well  and  watch  him  closely.  So  we  draw  no  dbtinction  of  locality. 
First-class  work  b  worth  as  much  twenty  miles  from  town  as  it 
b  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

The  schools  of  the  county  are  run  nine  calendar  months.  They 
all  begin  at  the  same  time  and  close  at  the  same  time.  During 
the  last  year  every  child  of  the  county,  regardless  of  where  he 
lived,  was  offered  nine  months  of  actual  tuition. 

So  far  as  schoolhouses  are  concerned,  these  are  located  in  rural 
dbtricts,  so  as  to  be  on  an  average  of  four  miles  apart.  No  child  b 
out  of  walking  dbtance  of  a  school,  open  nine  months  in  the  year 
and  taught  by  a  good  teacher.  These  houses  are  owned  by  the 
county  board  of  education,  and  cost  from  three  hundred  to  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  each,  according  to  size  and  equipment. 

One  superintendent  has  charge  of  all  teachers  in  the  county. 
The  same  degree  of  efficiency  that  should  attend  the  supervbion 
of  city  schools  b  likewbe  extended  to  the  country  schoob.  One 
expert  for  all  b  the  theory,  and,  as  far  as  human  effort  can  avail, 
it  b  carried  out  in  practice.  The  same  course  of  study  b  pre- 
scribed for  all  pupib,  and  the  same  course  of  professional  reading 
b  required  of  all  teachers.  The  teachers  of  the  city  schools  meet 
for  instruction  once  a  week,  the  teachers  of  the  country  schoob 
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once  a  month,  and  in  addition  have  a  one  week's  institute,  in 
the  summer  months. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  outline  of  the  plan  of  organization  of  the 
schools  of  which  I  assumed  charge  thirteen  years  ago.  That  it 
has  its  defects  of  management  and  its  grave  faults  I  am  prepared 
to  admit.  These  I  need  not  enumerate  at  this  time.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  no  one  knows  what  they  are,  and  that  they  are,  more 
surely  than  do  I.  What  institution  devised  and  controlled  by  an 
imperfect  humanity  is  without  the  faults  that  are  incident  to  us 
as  men  ?  That  our  system  is  projected  upon  the  proper  theory, 
for  all  our  population,  and  for  all  the  boys  and  girls  under  our 
tuition,  I  firmly  believe. 

There  are  two  other  systems  in  Georgia  organized  upon  a  similar 
plan,  one  for  Savannah  and  the  County  of  Chatham,  and  the  other 
for  Macon  and  the  County  of  Bibb. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  PROBLEM 

This  is  only  another  phase  of  the  problem  of  county  educa- 
tional reorganization.  In  attempting  to  solve  the  difHculties 
which  present  themselves  to  those  interested  in  improving  rural 
education,  a  number  of  devices  and  plans  have  been  tried, 
some  of  which  will  be  illustrated  here. 

One  which  has  been  tried,  with  some  good  results,  has  been 
that  of  the  approval  and  standardization  of  rural  school  build- 
ings. Illinois  and  Missouri  have  tried  this  device,  with  some 
success.  The  nature  of  the  device  is  well  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing statement  and  score  card,  taken  from  the  Missouri  State 
School  Report. 

I.    The  Approval  op  Rural  Schools 

[From  the  63d  An.  RepL  Supt  PubL  Instr.,  Mo.,  1912,  pp.  35-37.] 

The  first  plan  for  the  approval  of  rural  schools  was  promulgated 
in  1909.  It  led  at  once  to  increased  interest,  on  the  part  of  many 
communities,  in  the  grading  of  the  school,  in  attendance,  and  in 
better  buildings  and  grounds.  Nearly  three  hundred  schools  have 
been  placed  on  the  approved  list,  and  many  others  are  taking  such 
steps  as  will  lead  to  their  approval  in  the  near  future. 

Before  a  school  will  be  approved  it  must  comply  with  the  fol- 
lowing requirements : 

(1)  The  term  must  be  at  least  eight  months  in  length. 

(2)  The  teacher  must  hold  a  certificate  higher  than  a  third  grade 
county. 

(3)  The  salary  paid  the  teacher  must  be  at  least  forty  dollars 
per  month. 

(4)  The  board  must  have  complied  with  the  library  law.  Sec. 
8186,  R.  S.,  1909. 
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(5)  The  State  Course  of  Study  must  be  foUowed. 

(6)  The  organization  and  classification  of  the  school  must  be 
definite  and  systematic. 

(7)  The  instruction  and  discipline  must  be  satisfactory. 

(8)  The  school  buildings,  grounds,  and  outbuildings  must  be 
adequate,  cleanly,  and  sanitary. 

(9)  The  room  must  be  heated  by  other  means  than  radiation. 

(10)  The  teacher  must  be  a  regular  attendant  at  county  and 
township  meetings. 

(11)  A  satisfactory  program  of  recitation  and  study  periods 
must  be  posted  conspicuously. 

(12)  A  total  credit  of  80  pcnnts  out  of  a  possible  100  must  be 
earned. 

It  is,  therefore,  suggested  in  order  that  rural-school  approval 
shall  mean  something,  that  the  State  offer  a  bonus  of,  say  $20 
a  year  to  each  district  that  maintains  an  approved  rural  school. 
Tlib  could  well  be  done  and  the  districts  should  then  continue 
to  improve  by  additions  to  the  library,  furnish  apparatus  for 
teaching  agriculture,  etc.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

When  new  schoolhouses  are  built,  separate  cloak  rooms  should 
be  arranged  for  boys  and  girb. 

All  books  purchased  for  the  library  should  be  from  lists  given 
after  each  subject  in  the  Course  of  Study.  Every  good  library 
should  contain  not  only  these  books,  together  with  supplementary 
readers  and  necessary  reference  books,  but  also  the  books  of  the 
Pupils'  Reading  Circle. 

Below  is  the  score  card  used.  The  teacher  will  do  well  to 
study  it  carefully  that  her  school  may  be  brought  up  to  the 
standard. 


ScALB  or  Points 


Condition  of  School  Buildino  —  20  points ' 

Outside,  well  painted,  well  preserved 

Inside,  walls  plastered,  painted  or  papered,  clean 
Light,  windows  arranged  properly,  and  provided 

with  shades 

Ventilation,  provisions  for  lowering  windows  at  top 

Floor,  tight,  smooth,  and  clean 

Heating,  by  good  stove  properly  jacketed  and  lo- 
cated, or  by  furnace        


Ponm 
Allowbd 
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Scale  of  Points 


Apparatus  and  Equipment  of  Building  — 17  points 
Blackboard,  smooth  surface  of  slate,  liquid  slating 

or  painted  board,  easily  reached  by  smallest  pupil 
Desks,  well  preserved  and  well  adapted  to  the  sizes 

of  the  children       

l^eaoher's  desk  and  chair,  suitable  to  use  .  .  . 
Pictures,  carefully  chosen  and  arranged  .... 
Bookcase,  well  made,  and  provided  with  lock  and  key 
Maps  of  county,  state,  U.  S.,  and  in  good  condition 
Qlobe,  carefully  selected,  and  in  good  condition 
Charts,  adapted  especially  to  beginning  grades  . 
Library,  books  chosen  so  as  to  meet  needs  of  pupils 

(At  least  a  dietionarj") 

Broom,  erasers,  individual  drinking  cups,  etc.,  in 

good  condition 

Grounds  and  Outbuildings  —  13  points 

Grounds,  well-shaded,  drained,  fenced,  good  size, 

and  neatly  kept 

Cistern,  good  waUs  and  top,  with  pump  and  con- 
veniently situated 

Outbuildings,    strongly    built,    properly    situated, 
nicely  painted,  and  well  kept       

Course  of  Study  and  Organization  —  25  points 
Course  of  study.  State  and  county  followed       .     . 

Graduation,  uniformity 

Niunber  of  recitations,  not  exceeding  24  ...     . 
Quarterly  and  final  examination  questions  used 
Agriculture  taught  in  the  higher  grades    .... 

Attendance,  regular,  and  prompt 

Tardies,  few  or  none 

System  of  records,  well  kept  and  accurate     .     .     . 

Teacher,  The  —  25  points 

Certificate,  second  grade  or  higher 

Salary,  $40  per  month  or  more 

Associations,  county,  township  and  state  attended 

regularly       

Instruction,  careful  and  accurate 

Discipline,  kind  but  firm         

Reading  Circle,  member  of,  for  present  year      .     . 
Reports  to  district  clerk  and  county  superintendent 

promptly  made 

Total  points       


POSSIBLB 
SCOBB 


3 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

4 

1 


4 
5 
4 


5 
5 
3 
2 
3 
4 
1 
2 


3 
2 

2 
8 
6 
2 


Poims 
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A  school  is  held  on  the  approved  list  but  one  year  at  a  time,  and 
must  be  reinspected  to  see  that  all  the  requirements  are  fully  met  each 
year.  So  long  as  these  requirements  are  met,  the  school  continues 
on  the  list,  but  when  it  fails  in  any  one  requirement  it  must  be  omitted. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  several  schools  have  been  dropped  from 
the  list  this  year,  owing  to  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  standard. 

II.    Some  Rural  School  Difficulties 

The  difficulties  which  the  one-teacher  rural  school  has  to 
contend  with  are  too  numerous  to  be  more  than  slightly  helped 
by  such  approval,  useful  as  it  is  in  itself.  The  following  state- 
ment of  "  The  Situation  in  Texas,*'  taken  from  a  bulletin  issued 
by  the  University  of  Texas,  illustrates  well  some  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  one-teacher  school  has  to  contend. 

Th^  Situation  in  Texas 

[Prom  Bedichek  and  Baskett,  The  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools, 

Bui.  43,  Univ.  Texas,  1904.] 

With  over  6000  one-teacher  white  schools,  with  more  than  600 
schools  enrolling  less  than  twenty  pupils,  and  over  100  enrolling 
less  than  ten,  Texas  would  seem  to  offer  a  large  field  for  Consolida- 
tion of  Schools.  If,  in  connection  with  this  fact,  one  but  considers 
the  utter  absence  of  equipment  and  the  interminable  list  of  lessons 
which  must  be  heard  each  day  by  the  teacher  in  each  of  the  one- 
teacher  schools,  the  need  for  consolidation  becomes  too  obvious 
for  discussion.  For  the  enlightenment  of  those  not  familiar  with 
the  hopeless  task  now  set  many  of  our  rural  teachers,  we  give  here 
two  samples  of  the  daily  programs  in  actual  operation. 

A  Milam  County  One-teacher  School,  Daily  Progbau 

Singing 8.45  to    8.65. 

Roll  call 8.55  to    9.00. 

Spelling  class,  A 9.00  to    9.05. 

Spelling  class,  B 9.05  to    9.10. 

Chart  class 9.10  to    9.20. 

First  Reader 9.20  to    9.30. 

Higher  Arithmetic 9.30  to    9.45. 

Lower  Arithmetic,  No.  1      ...  9.45  to  10.00. 

Lower  Arithmetic,  No.  2      .     .     .  10.00  to  10.15. 

Recess       10.15  to  10.30. 

Chart  class 10.30  to  10.35. 
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First  Reader 10.35  to  10.45. 

Second  Reader 10.45  to  10.55. 

Civil  Government       10.55  to  11.05. 

Third  Reader 11.05  to  11.20. 

Fourth  Reader 11.20  to  11.35. 

Texas  History 11.35  to  11.50. 

United  States  History      .     .     .     .  11.50  to  12.05. 

Noon  recess 12.05  to    1.05. 

Number  class 1.05  to    1.15. 

Chart  class 1.15  to    1.25. 

First  Reader 1.25  to    1.35. 

Elementary  Geography    ....  1.35  to    1.50. 

Grammar  School 1.50  to    2.00. 

Physical  Geography 2.00  to    2.15. 

Second  Reader 2.15  to    2.25. 

Hyde's  Language  Lessons  I     .     .  2.25  to    2.40. 

Hyde's  Language  Lessons  II    .     .  2.40  to    2.55. 

Recess       2.55  to    3.10. 

Chart  class 3.10  to    3.15. 

First  Reader 3.15  to    3.25. 

Physiology  2d  book 3.25  to    3.40. 

Physiology   1st  book 3.40  to    3.50. 

Spelling,  B 3.50  to    3.55. 

Spelling.  A 3.55  to    4.05. 

Writing,  whole  school      .     .     .     .  4.05  to    4.20. 


A  total  of  thirty-two  lessons,  ranging  from  A  B  C's  to  Physical 
Geography  and  Civil  Government. 

Another  one-teacher  school  program  in  daily  operation : 


Writing,  8.50  to  9.00. 

U.  S.  History. 

Texas  History. 

General  History. 

First  Reader. 

Second  Reader. 

Third  Reader. 

Fifth  Reader. 

Recess,  10.20  to  10.30. 

Higher  Arithmetic. 

Third  Arithmetic. 

Second  Arithmetic. 

First  Arithmetic. 

Grammar  (Sisk). 

Grammar  (Hyde). 

Language. 

First  Reader. 

Noon  recess,  12.00  to  1.00. 


Rhetoric. 

First  Reader. 

Physiology  (Conn). 

Physiology,  Lower. 

Physical  Geography. 

Second  Reader. 

Third  Reader. 

Political  Geography. 

Elementary  Geography. 

Higher  Algebra  and  Elementary 

Algebra  (at  same  time). 
Recess,  2.50  to  3.00. 
First  Reader. 
Civil  Government. 
Geometry. 
Higher  Speller. 
Second  Speller,  definitionB. 
Dismiss,  4.00  p.m. 
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Here  is  a  teadier  actually  attempting  to  teach  eadi  day :  three 
different  history  classes;  nine  reading  classes;  four  arithmetic 
and  two  algebra  classes ;  two  grammar,  one  language,  one  rhetoric, 
and  two  spelling  classes ;  two  classes  in  geography,  and  one  in 
physical  geography;  two  classes  in  physiology  and  one  in  civil 
government ;  making  a  total  of  thirty-one  classes,  covering  almost 
a  complete  primary  and  grammar  school  curriculum  with  a  few 
high  school  subjects  added.  The  task  is  manifestly  an  impossible 
one.  It  is  from  three  to  five  times  what  is  expected  of  good  teachers 
in  our  best  city  common  schoob,  where  usually  only  one  grade  is 
taught  by  one  teacher,  or  in  the  high  schoob,  where  one  teacher 
usually  teaches  only  one,  two  or  three  subjects. 

The  above  daily  program  gives  no  exaggerated  impression  of  the 
difficulties  usually  present  in  the  one-teacher  schoob. 

in.   The  Consoltoation  op  Rural  Schools 

The  movement  for  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools  has  been 
of  much  more  fundamental  importance  as  a  means  of  solving 
the  rural-school  problem,  and  rather  remarkable  results  have 
been  achieved  in  a  few  states  within  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
While  more  or  less  attempted  in  almost  all  of  our  American 
states,  it  is  only  in  the  township-unit  or  the  county-unit  states 
that  the  plan  has  met  with  any  marked  success.  The  move- 
ment, west  of  the  Alleghanies,  began  in  Ohio  in  1892,  and  the 
following  report  of  an  investigating  committee,  sent  out  by 
the  Michigan  State  Grange  in  1900  to  visit  and  report  on  the 
Ohio  schools,  describes  the  usual  conditions  and  results.  The 
report  of  the  committee  is  quite  long,  and  is  given  in  full  in  the 
Report  cf  the  State  Superintendent  of  Michigan  for  1901,  pp. 
26-30,  but  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  illustrate 
both  the  methods  of  work  and  the  findings  of  the  conmiittee. 

Report  of  the  Michigan  State  Grange 

1.   Madison  Township,  Ohio 

The  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Madbon  township  assured 
us  that  "  the  experiment  of  centralization  was  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment, but  had  come  to  stay,  and  that  as  soon  as  suitable  buildings 
could  be  secured  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  pupils,  all  of 
the  dbtricts  would  be  brought  into  central  schools."     The  people 
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of  the  individual  districts  are  demanding  to  be  centralized,  the 
opposition  to  the  plan  has  long  since  died  out ;  yet  in  the  begin- 
ning the  people  were  quite  evenly  divided,  and  a  bitter  controversy 
ensued.  This  fact  your  committee  found  to  be  the  general  con- 
dition, that  wherever  the  plan  was  proposed  it  met  at  first  with 
determined  opposition  but,  once  started,  the  objection  mdted 
away,  and  the  population  affected  were  equally  averse  to  going 
back  to  the  original  districts.  This  was  the  testimony  at  every 
place  visited  by  your  committee. 

In  this  township  we  visited  each  school,  and  met  and  talked 
with  the  drivers  of  the  wagons.  We  took  pains  to  meet  at  their 
homes  a  large  number  of  the  farmers,  and  from  that  source  gathered 
a  mass  of  information,  which  can  best  be  compiled  in  a  few  true 
statements. 

No  one  was  found  who  for  any  reason  desired  to  go  back  to  the 
subdistricts.  There  were  many  who  acknowledged  having  origi- 
nally opposed  centralization,  but  were  now  among  its  strongest 
advocates.  The  enrollment  of  pupils  is  increased  upwards  of  20 
per  cent,  while  the  average  enrollment  for  last  year  was  96  per  cent 
of  enrollment;  this  is  a  result  of  transportation.  The  people 
usually  are  agreed  that  especially  with  younger  children  there  is 
less  sickness  because  of  less  exposure.  No  accidents  have  ever 
occurred  with  their  wagons.  Very  much  depends  upon  the  driver. 
As  much  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  drivers  as  of 
teachers. 

The  wagons  were  usually  covered  and  made  comfortable  with 
robes,  soap>-8tones,  and  in  some  instances,  oil  stoves.  In  this 
township  not  a  single  instance  of  complaint  against  the  plan  of 
conveyance  could  be  found.  The  distances  ranged  from  two  to 
four  miles,  and  at  an  average  cost  per  wagon  of  $1.30  per  day, 
with  an  average  load  of  fifteen  pupils.  The  drivers  say  that  the 
children  seem  to  enjoy  the  ride,  very  seldom  give  any  trouble, 
are  never  tardy,  have  no  wet  feet  or  clothing,  and  are  very  regular 
in  attendance. 

Mr.  Corlett,  a  member  of  the  board  of  education,  who  at  first 
was  a  very  strong  opponent  of  centralization  and  transportation 
but  who  is  now  equally  as  enthusiastic,  says  that  the  township 
shows  a  lessened  cost  as  compared  with  the  old  system. 

Mr.  DeForest,  one  of  the  heaviest  tax-payers  of  the  township, 
says  he  does  not  notice  any  particular  difference  in  his  school 
taxes,  but  thinks  that  much  of  the  success  of  the  plan  is  due  to 
the  good  management  of  the  township  board  of  education,  and 
to  the  energy,  ability,  and  enthusiasm  of  the  township  school 
superintendent. 
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In  <nie  of  the  centralized  districts,  originally  three  districts,  the 
roads  are  very  bad  —  heavy  hills  and  sticky  clay :  still  the  driver 
reports  but  one  day  missed  during  the  year,  and  that  because  of 
heavy  snow  drifts.  The  teacher  reports  the  average  attendance 
very  good ;  quite  a  number  of  the  pupils  have  been  neither  absent 
nor  tardy  during  the  year.  The  three  sub-districts  had  previous 
to  consolidation  an  enrollment  of  21  pupils,  or  an  average  of  7 
per  school,  and  a  per-capita  cost  of  $45 ;  there  is  now  in  the  one 
school  an  enrollment  of  35  pupils,  and  a  per-capita  cost  of  $15.50. 

2.    District  Jeahusies 

Tlie  next  place  visited,  Kings ville,  is  a  small  village  two  miles 
from  the  railroad,  has  a  township  high  school,  and  to  this  school 
are  conveyed  all  of  the  children  of  the  township,  except  those  of  a 
special  district  at  North  Kingsville.  The  school  has  about  200 
pupils,  with  six  teachers  and  six  wagons  for  the  conveyance  of 
about  100  pupils.  There  were  originally  nine  district  schools 
with  twelve  teachers,  now  the  one  school  with  six  teachers,  besides 
the  special  district  at  North  Kingsville.  Careful  inquiry  elicited 
the  fact  that  were  it  not  for  the  jealousy  between  the  two  small 
villages  there  would  have  been  but  one  school,  and  it  was  generally 
conceded  that  the  work  done  at  the  central  school  was  very  much 
the  best.  The  school  year  is  nine  months.  From  the  township 
clerk  we  learned  that  there  was  a  saving  to  the  township  during 
the  first  four  years  of  nearly  $1000,  but  since  1896  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  taxation  of  about  20  per  cent  over  that  of  the 
former  period.  The  salaries  of  teachers  are  higher,  the  teamsters 
receive  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  day,  according  to  the  length  of 
routes.  Talking  with  the  drivers  we  ascertained  that  they  also 
act  as  daily  mail-carriers.  Here,  too,  we  failed  to  find  any  people 
who  desired  to  return  to  the  old  conditions.  Quite  a  number 
asserted  that,  were  they  obliged  to  return  to  the  district  plan, 
they  would  move  elsewhere. 

While  in  Ohio  we  learned  that  there  was  some  difficulty  with 
the  schools  of  Starke  county,  and  on  returning  home  letters  were 
sent  to  New  Baltimore  inquiring  the  facts.  The  replies  received 
were  all  of  the  same  tenor.  Mr.  J.  B.  Bryan  writes  :  "We  had  for 
three  years  a  centralized  school  under  control  of  township  board, 
three  subdistricts  being  abandoned  and  conveyed  to  the  \'illage 
of  New  Baltimore.  This  was  just  half  of  the  township.  The  cost 
including  conveyance  was  less  than  under  the  district  system.  We 
had  a  van  for  each  district  abandoned.  Drivers  were  paid  from 
$1.35  to  $1.50  per  day.    Our  roads  were  very  bad  a  portion  of  the 
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spring,  otherwise  quite  good  during  the  season.  No  days  were 
missed,  not  were  the  wagons  ever  late.  Generally  speaking  the 
patrons  of  the  school  were  well  satisfied.  The  attendance  averaged 
120,  with  no  truancy  and  no  tardiness.  But  the  other  four  districts, 
seeing  that  we  had  some  advantages  that  they  were  not  participat- 
ing in,  were  jealous  and  voted  us  out.  The  principal  objections 
were  that  the  children  had  to  leave  home  a  little  earlier  and  got 
home  a  little  later." 

IV.   Consolidation  in  Districihsystem  States 

The  usual  method  followed  in  attempting  to  form  consolidated 
districts,  in  district-system  states,  is  to  look  over  the  map  of 
the  county  and  find  a  group  of  districts,  properly  located  and 
with  sufficient  taxable  property,  and  probably  favorably  in- 
clined, and  then  to  try  to  induce  such  to  vote  to  abolish  their 
district  schools,  and  to  create  instead  a  central  consolidated 
school.    The  following  studies  are  illustrative  of  this  plan : 

Rural  School  Conaolidaiion  in  Missouri 

[From  Kunkel,  O.  L.,  and  Charters,  W.  W.,  Rural  School  Consoli- 
daiion  in  Missouri,  Bui.  Univ.  Mo.,  Educ.  Series,  Vol.  I, 
No.  2,  1911,  pp.  3;  22-28.] 

CASE  I 

The  following  is  a  study  of  a  group  of  districts  showing  one 
method  of  handling  the  facts.  The  plan  on  the  opposite  page 
shows :  — 

(1)  Boundaries  of  school  districts 

(2)  Roads 

(3)  Number  of  children  in  each  house  on  each  road 

(4)  Proposed  transportation  routes. 

I.  Assessed  Valuation.  —  In  this  group  there  are  five  districts 
with  an  assessed  valuation  as  follows : 


A 

$35,030 

B 

97,850 

C 

48,190 

D 

73,010 

E 

111.755 

Total 

$383,835 
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This  assessed  valuation  will  be  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  following  table  of  high  schools  accredited  to  the  University 
of  Missouri  showing  the  numbers  in  relation  to  assessed  valua- 
tion. 

Number  of  accredited  high  schools  with  an  assessed  valuation  of 

Less  than  $250,000 7 

Less  than  $300,000 17 

Less  than  $350,000 23 

Less  than  $400,000 29 

Less  than  $450,000 40 

Less  than  $500,000  .......  52 

These  are  town  schools  and  do  not  have  to  transport  children. 
If  we  allow  for  transpK)rtation,  the  $383,835  assessed  valuation  of 
this  district  will  be  about  the  equivalent  of  $290,000  in  a  town 
district.  And  there  are  of  such  districts  17  which  have  accred- 
ited high  schools  (about  12  per  cent  of  the  high  schools  of  the 
state). 

Total  Enumeration 


A 

33 

B 

39 

C 

38 

D 

35 

E 

68 

213 

This  means  that  under  the  law  this  district  may  organize  as 
a  town  school  district,  having  as  it  does  over  200  children  of 
school  age  (R.  S.  Mo.  1911,  sec  10864),  and  will  thereby  be  en- 
titled to  certain  privileges,  as  for  instance  the  privilege  of  increas- 
ing the  maximum  levy  to  100  cents  for  school  purposes  (R.  S.  Mo. 
1911,  sec.  10825). 

II.  Transportation.  —  Five  routes  will  take  care  of  all  the 
children  liWng  more  than  one-half  mile  from  the  school  house 
(children  living  less  than  one-half  mile  distant  are  not  entitled 
to  transportation  under  the  law).  The  roads  are  in  the  main 
good  clay  roads. 

The  distances  in  every  route  are  very  reasonable  and  no  child 
need  be  on  the  road  more  than  one  hour.  The  average  will  be 
twenty  minutes.  The  wagons  will  usually  carry  less  than  the 
totals  given  because  of  absences  from  school. 
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Present  Expenses  of  Five  Districts 


Length  of  Term, 

months  .... 
Salary  of  Teaohera 
Salary  of  Janitor 
Salary  of  Clerk    .     . 

Fuel 

Total  Incidentals 
Total  Salary  and  Inc. 
Assessed  Valuation 
Levy 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

7 

8 

8 

8 

7 

$350.00 

$400.00 

$440.00 

$400.00 

$805.00 

6.30 

22.90 

16.45 

16.00 

35.00 

5.00 

7.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

13.48 

22.71 

40.40 

15.00 

35.00 

60.55 

74.36 

209.38 

47.00 

153.97 

410.55 

474.36 

649.38 

447.00 

968.97 

53.030 

97,850 

69,635 

73,010 

111.755 

65 

40 

40 

40 

75 

Totals 


$2395.00 

96.65 

42.00 

126.59 

745.26 

3140.26 

383,835 


Total  expense  for  five  districts,  $3140.26. 
Average  Daily  Attendance 


A 

19 

B 

29 

C 

33 

D 

27 

E,  outside  villag:e 

9 

£,  in  village 

_45 

162 

d  (not  in  village) 

117 

Estimated  Cost  of  Running  Consolidated  School 

Transportation,  —  There  are  117  children  to  be  transported 
daily.  Those  living  in  the  village  would  walk.  Figuring  from 
cost  in  other  states,  we  may  set  the  cost  at  $1  per  child  per  month. 
The  total  cost  will  be  approximately  $1000. 

Teachers.  —  The  average  daily  attendance  is  162.  Five 
teachers  can  take  care  of  these  and  the  principal  can  teach  some 
high  school  work  in  addition.  Four  of  these  teachers  can  be 
easily  secured  for  $40,  because  while  $50  is  paid  to  get  rural  school 
teachers,  as  good  a  quality  or  better  can  be  secured  in  a  graded 
school  for  less  money.  The  present  principal  of  the  village  school 
can  be  retained  for  $65. 


4  teachers  at  $40  for  8  months 
1  principal  at  $65  for  8  months 


$1280 
520 


Total  for  teachers $1800 
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Fud.  —  A  five-room  school  building  can  be  heated  for  $65  a 
year  in  this  locality. 

Janitor  service  can  be  secured  for  $75  for  the  year  on  the  basis 
that  the  two-room  school  in  the  village  pays  $35  a  year. 

Clerk's  expenses  would  amount  to  about  $15  for  all  purposes. 

These  total  as  follows : 

Transportation $1000 

Teachers 1800 

Pud 65 

Janitor       75 

Clerk 15 

Other  incidentals  and  repairs     .     .  150 

Total $3105 

Comparison.    Separate  districts   now   pay    .    $3140 
Consolidated  district  (estimated)    .      3105 

Saving $35 

This  means  practically,  however,  that  three  of  the  districts, 
B,  C,  and  D,  levying  40  cents,  would  have  to  raise  their  assess- 
ment while  the  other  two  would  lower  to  strike  an  average. 

The  best  proposition  to  be  made  and  fought  out  in  these  dis- 
tricts is  this :  Are  you  willing  to  raise  your  levy  to  65  cents  and 
have  a  graded  school  with  three  years'  work  in  the  high  school 
and  six  teachers  employed  ? 

This  can  be  easily  done  for  65  cents  on  $383,835  assessed  valua- 
tion of  the  whole  district.  The  whole  district  would  give  an 
increase  of  $490,  which  would  more  than  enable  the  district  to 
hire  an  additional  high  school  teacher  and  give  three  years  of 
high  school  work. 

Natural  growth  of  sentiment  with  the  success  of  the  school 
would  undoubtedly  increase  the  levy  because  that  always  happens 
in  towns,  and  farmers  are  just  as  friendly  to  education  as  are  city 
patrons  if  they  can  see  that  they  are  getting  the  worth  of  their 
money  in  better  schools. 

Initial  Cost  of  Consolidation,  —  This  is  difficult  to  state  in 
terms  that  would  hold  for  every  locality.  It  so  happens  that 
there  are  three  buildings  in  these  districts,  none  more  than  2^ 
miles  from  the  village,  in  good  condition,  that  could  be  moved  in 
and  used.  This  with  the  two-roomed  village  school  would  take 
care  of  all  the  pupils  and  the  initial  cost  would  be  largely  the 
cost  of  moving  them  in  and  repairing  them.  This  cost  would 
be  largely  defrayed  by  the  sale  of  the  sites  and  the  remaining 
school  building.  Later  the  district  could  build  a  good  modem 
building,  and  ^e  sooner  the  better. 
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A  pToposition  to  build  a  new  building  would  depend  upon 
what  the  sentiment  of  the  district  is.  The  village  would  very 
probably  be  willing  as  individuals  to  pay  a  good  part  of  the  initial 
cost  of  putting  up  such  a  building  on  ample  school  grounds. 

Five  covered  wagons  to  be  owned  by  the  district  would  cost 
in  addition  about  $150  each. 


CASE  II 

Another  group  of  districts  in  which  the  saving  would  be  much 
greater  b  the  following.  The  saving  is  greater  because  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  each  school  is  smaller. 

Present  Expenses 


A 

.B 

c 

D 

Totals 

Enrollment  .     .     .     . 

27 

12 

21 

6 

66 

Daily  attendance  .     . 

20 

7 

14 

5 

46 

Term 

6 

8 

6 

7 

Total  Salary      .     .     . 

$240.00 

$320.00 

$240.00 

$280.00 

$1080.00 

Total  Incidental     .     . 

164.33 

75.20 

91.59 

40.99 

372.11 

Total  Expense  .     .     . 

400.33 

395.20 

331.59 

320.99 

1452.11 

Assessed  Valuation 

50,770 

99,175 

68,000 

68,530 

282.476 

Levy 

55 

40 

40 

50 

Two  teachers  could  take  care  of  these  children  easily  in  a  central 
school.  Two  buildings  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  could  be 
moved  into  the  center.  Three  wagons  would  cost  $450.  They 
could  pay  their  teachers  $40  a  month,  as  at  present.  The  esti- 
mates of  expense  would  be  as  follows : 


2  teachers  at  $40  a  month  for  8  months 

46  pupils  to  transport  at,  say,  $1.50  a  month 

(Three  wagons  would  be  necessary) 
Incidental  expense  in  total 


Total 


$  640 

552 
150 

$1342 


Comparison,    4  districts  at  present  spend 

Consolidated  district 

Saving     .     . 


$1452.11 
1342.00 

$110.11 


This  means  that  all  the  children  would  have  an  eight-month 
school  where  now  only  one  school  has,  that  they  would  have  two 
teachers  with  four  grades  to  a  room  and  only  23  pupils  in  each 
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room.  Also  by  raising  the  levy  to  60  cents  they  could  put  in 
another  teacher,  do  two  years  of  high  school  work,  and  have  plenty 
of  money  left.  Fifty-five  cents,  the  levy  now  made  in  one  of  the 
districts,  would  probably  do  the  work. 

That  is,  by  all  the  districts  paying  what  one  does  and  con- 
solidating, they  could  have  a  graded  school  and  two  years  high 
school.  At  present  individual  patrons  in  these  districts  pay  a 
total  of  over  $2500  a  year,  sending  their  children  away  to  high 
school.     Two  years  of  this  could  be  had  at  home  by  consolidating. 

There  is  only  one  principle  upon  which  to  work  for  consolida- 
tion —  the  principle  of  improved  service.  Cheapness  is  no  argu- 
ment. The  school  which  gives  the  best  service  for  the  money 
spent  is  the  best  school.  Country  schools  are  maintained  on 
notoriously  low  taxes.  Yet  country  children  should  have  an  edu- 
cation as  good  as  that  of  city  children. 

The  best  education  in  consolidated  schools  will  cost  more  than 
poor  education  in  one-room  schools  —  if  people  will  pay  the  money 
for  the  best. 

If  consolidated  schools  are  conducted  as  poorly  as  in  the  one- 
room  schools,  they  will  cost  less ;  but  nobody  wants  them  to  be 
run  so  poorly.  They  ought  to  be  immeasurably  better,  and 
patrons  should  see  to  it  that  they  have  the  best. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  Missouri  patrons  that,  when  they  under- 
stand a  school  proposition,  they  will  vote  the  necessary  money; 
and  this  holds  for  rural  as  well  as  for  city  patrons. 

The  friends  of  consolidation  should  spare  no  pains  to  make  clear 
their  plans.  They  should  be  made  as  simple  as  a  primer,  and  then 
the  fight  should  be  made  for  good  schoob,  not  for  cheap  schools. 

V.  Consolidation  in  Township-system  States 

The  following  article,  describing  the  work  of  consolidation 
in  an  Indiana  county,  is  illustrative  of  the  progress  which  may 
be  made  under  the  township  system,  with  but  one  trustee  to 
a  township  and  with  good  county  leadership. 
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CoMolidaHon  of  Schools  in  Randolph  County ^  Indiana 

[By  Co.  Supt.  L.  I.  Driver,  in  Bien.  Rept  Supt.  Publ,  Instr,,  Indi- 
ana, 1911-1912,  pp.  124-146.] 

It  is  not  the  intention  in  this  article  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  superiority  of  consolidated  schools  over  the  district  school, 
as  that  question  has  been  settled  by  comparison  in  scores  of  con- 
solidated schools  all  over  the  State.  We  wish  to  show,  especially, 
the  influence  of  these  schools  in  the  enrollment  and  attendance 
of  the  eighth  year  graduates.  Randolph  County,  like  all  others 
of  the  State,  for  years  depended  solely  upon  its  district  schools, 
and  we  should  not  in  any  degree  minimize  the  work  of  these  schools, 
for  through  them  alone  is  the  present  high  efficiency  made  possible. 

Consolidation  first  began  in  this  county  by  the  school  building 
at  Losantville,  in  Nettle  Creek  Township,  having  been  condemned 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  school  authorities  thought  it 
wise  to  transport  two  small  district  schools  to  this  place.  Although 
this  brought  about  a  storm  of  opposition,  the  experiment  was  tried 
and  proved  a  great  success.  The  building  was  built  in  1905  and 
is  of  concrete,  costing  $14,000  and  has  since  been  equipped  at  a 
cost  of  about  $300,  not  including  desks,  globes,  maps,  and  library. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  county  the  flush  system  of 
closets  was  installed  in  a  township  building.  A  high  school  was 
established  with  a  three  years'  course  of  six  months  each.  This 
has  been  increased  to  a  four  years'  course  of  seven  months  and  is 
now  a  certified  school.  From  the  very  first  this  school  has  been  a 
success,  which  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  94  per  cent  of  the  eighth 
grade  graduates  have  entered  high  schools. 

The  school  corporation  of  Lynn  was  laid  down  and  the  township 
took  charge  of  its  school  and  built  a  six-room  building  at  a  cost  of 
about  $24,000.  At  the  dedication  of  this  building  Doctor  Hurty, 
in  making  an  address,  spoke  of  the  "large  and  commodious  build- 
ing, sanitary  in  every  part,  large  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
community  for  years."  The  people  of  the  community,  realizing 
the  advantages  of  such  a  school,  abandoned  two  of  the  district 
schools  and  it  became  the  duty  of  the  same  Doctor  Hurty  to  con- 
demn the  building  because  of  its  lack  of  room  in  1909.  A  four-room 
addition  was  built  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  this  school,  but 
again  we  find  an  insufficiency  of  room,  as  the  building  is  now 
crowded  in  every  part.  Laboratories  for  physics,  botany,  agri- 
culture, manual  training,  sewing,  and  cooking  are  installed  and 
efficient  work  is  being  done  in  all  of  them.  From  a  school  requiring 
six  teachers  and  having  a  high  school  course  of  three  years  it  has 
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grown  to  a  school  requiring  thirteen  teachers  and  is  commissioned. 
The  enrollment  of  eighth  year  graduates  has  increased  from  80 
per  cent  to  97  per  cent. 

In  1912,  five  districts  in  the  north  part  of  this  same  township 
petitioned  the  trustees  to  abandon  the  district  schools  and  con- 
solidate them.  To  this  end  a  $15,000  five-room  building  was 
erected  in  1912. 

In  1908,  a  four-room,  dilapidated,  unsanitary  fire-trap  of  a 
school  house  in  Greenfork  Township  gave  way  to  a  modem  eight- 
room  building.  This  building  is  not  only  sanitary  and  modem 
in  every  particular,  but  is  an  architectural  beauty.  It  is  situated 
in  a  maple  grove  near  the  center  of  the  township  and  acconmiodates 
the  pupils  from  six  districts. 

The  high  school  maintained  here  has  grown  from  a  three  years' 
course  of  six  months  to  a  four  years'  course  of  eight  months  and 
was  commissioned  in  1911.  The  per  cent  of  attendance  of  the 
eighth  year  graduates  has  increased  from  80  per  cent  to  97  per  cent 
since  the  erection  of  this  building. 

In  1908,  the  trustee  of  White  River  Township  foimd  himself 
facing  the  problem  of  several  small  schools  and  poor  buildings  in 
the  western  part  of  his  township.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to 
build  a  consolidated  school.  To  this  end  a  four-room  building 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $14,000.  Many  people  looked  upon  it 
as  a  foolish  undertaking,  as  it  was  situated  entirely  remote  from 
any  town  or  village.  In  fact,  at  the  dedication  of  this  building, 
known  as  the  "Lincoln,"  prophets  were  heard  to  say  that  the 
time  would  never  come  when  the  building  would  be  half  filled. 
This  school  began  with  an  enrollment  of  forty-three.  Its  ad- 
vantages were  soon  seen  by  the  people  of  the  surrounding  districts 
and  the  following  year  three  heavily  populated  districts  petitioned 
to  be  abandoned  and  transported  to  this  school.  Many  others 
from  surrounding  districts  also  seeing  its  advantages  transported 
their  children  at  their  own  expense.  This  reduced  the  attendance 
in  other  schools  until  three  went  down  for  lack  of  attendance. 
The  high  school  was  established  in  1910  and  was  placed  upon  a 
commissioned  basis.  The  experiment  was  so  successful  and  the 
attendance  so  large  that  the  building  soon  became  inadequate. 
As  some  of  the  high  school  children  were  transported  from  the  east 
end  of  the  township  it  was  thought  that  the  situation  might  be 
relieved  by  building  another  large  building  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  township.  This  was  done  in  1911,  but  so  great  was  the  de- 
mand and  need  for  more  room  in  the  "Lincoln,"  97  patrons  out 
of  101  petitioned  the  trustee  and  advisory  board  to  double  the 
capacity  of  the  school  building.    This  was  done  in  the  summer  of 
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1912  and  instead  of  a  failure,  as  was  predicted  by  some,  we  find  it 
an  eight-room  building  equipped  for  botany,  agriculture,  manual 
training,  sewing  and  cooking,  attended  by  237  pupils. 

Tlie  other  building  referred  to  in  the  above  paragraph  is  known 
as  the  ^'McKnley"  and  is  situated  one  mile  east  of  Winchester. 
It  IS  a  seven-room  building,  costing  $28,000,  modern  in  every 
particular  and  fully  equipped  for  all  the  needs  of  a  modern  school. 
Seven  schools  are  transported  to  this  building.  The  enrollment 
for  the  current  year  is  176.  The  high  school  maintained  here  is 
certified. 

For  five  years  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  township  high 
schools  in  this  township  the  enrollment  of  eighth  year  graduates 
had  been  53  per  cent.  Since  these  high  schools  have  been  started, 
93  per  cent  of  the  eighth  year  graduates  are  enrolled  in  the  high 
school. 

In  1909,  Parker  abandoned  its  school  corporation  and  its  manage- 
ment was  assumed  by  Monroe  Township.  A  new  building  was 
necessary.  Four  acres  of  ground  near  town  were  purchased  by 
the  trustee  and  a  building  costing  $24,500  was  erected.  This  is 
also  equipped  and  maintains  a  commissioned  school  having  twelve 
teachers.  The  children  in  the  western  half  of  the  township  are 
transported  by  wagons  and  interurban  trolley  to  this  school.  This 
building  is  equipped  for  manual  training,  sewing,  cooking,  botany, 
agriculture,  and  physics.  There  yet  remain  four  district  schools. 
The  per  cent  of  attendance  of  eighth  year  graduates  has  increased 
from  67  per  cent  to  90. 

The  banner  year  for  school  house  construction  was  1910,  as 
three  townships  erected  buildings  that  year. 

Green  Township  erected  a  six-room  $19,000  building  upon  a 
three-acre  school  lot  in  the  center  of  the  township.  This  is  the 
first  township  in  the  county  to  have  complete  consolidation,  as 
all  of  the  eight  schools  are  now  abandoned  and  transported  to  the 
central  school.  For  five  years  previous  to  the  establishment  of 
this  school  but  21  per  cent  of  its  eighth  year  graduates  enrolled 
in  high  school.  This  low  per  cent  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that 
no  high  schools  were  near  this  township.  The  growth  of  this 
school  has  been  remarkable,  and  a  four  years'  certified  high  school 
is  maintained.  The  per  cent  of  attendance  of  the  eighth  year 
graduates  has  increased  from  21  to  92  per  cent ;  every  member 
of  the  class  of  1911  enrolled.     This  school  is  certified. 

Jackson  Township  is  another  that  built  in  the  year  1910.  Its 
building  was  erected  in  the  center  of  the  township  and,  like  the 
others,  is  modern  in  every  particular.  It  has  five  rooms  and  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  $18,000.    Two  rooms  were  occupied  the  first 
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grown  to  a  school  requiring  thirteen  teachers  and  is  commissioned. 
The  enrollment  of  eighth  year  graduates  has  increased  from  80 
per  cent  to  97  per  cent. 

In  1912,  five  districts  in  the  north  part  of  this  same  township 
petitioned  the  trustees  to  abandon  the  district  schools  and  con- 
solidate them.  To  this  end  a  $15,000  five-room  building  was 
erected  in  1912. 

In  1908,  a  four-room,  dilapidated,  unsanitary  fire-trap  of  a 
school  house  in  Greenfork  Township  gave  way  to  a  modem  eight- 
room  building.  This  building  is  not  only  sanitary  and  modem 
in  every  particular,  but  is  an  architectural  beauty.  It  is  situated 
in  a  maple  grove  near  the  center  of  the  township  and  accommodates 
the  pupils  from  six  districts. 

The  high  school  maintained  here  has  grown  from  a  three  years' 
course  of  six  months  to  a  four  years'  course  of  eight  months  and 
was  commissioned  in  1911.  The  per  cent  of  attendance  of  the 
eighth  year  graduates  has  increased  from  80  per  cent  to  97  per  cent 
since  the  erection  of  this  building. 

In  1908,  the  trustee  of  White  River  Township  foimd  himself 
facing  the  problem  of  several  small  schools  and  poor  buildings  in 
the  western  part  of  his  township.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to 
build  a  consolidated  school.  To  this  end  a  four-room  building 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $14,000.  Many  people  looked  upon  it 
as  a  foolish  undertaking,  as  it  was  situated  entirely  remote  from 
any  town  or  village.  In  fact,  at  the  dedication  of  this  building, 
known  as  the  "Lincoln,"  prophets  were  heard  to  say  that  the 
time  would  never  come  when  the  building  would  be  half  filled. 
This  school  began  with  an  enrollment  of  forty-three.  Its  ad- 
vantages were  soon  seen  by  the  people  of  the  surrounding  districts 
and  the  following  year  three  heavily  populated  districts  petitioned 
to  be  abandoned  and  transported  to  this  school.  Many  others 
from  surrounding  districts  also  seeing  its  advantages  transported 
their  children  at  their  own  expense.  This  reduced  the  attendance 
in  other  schools  until  three  went  down  for  lack  of  attendance. 
The  high  school  was  established  in  1910  and  was  placed  upon  a 
commissioned  basis.  The  experiment  was  so  successful  and  the 
attendance  so  large  that  the  building  soon  became  inadequate. 
As  some  of  the  high  school  children  were  transported  from  the  east 
end  of  the  township  it  was  thought  that  the  situation  might  be 
relieved  by  building  another  large  building  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  township.  This  was  done  in  1911,  but  so  great  was  the  de- 
mand and  need  for  more  room  in  the  "Lincoln,"  97  patrons  out 
of  101  petitioned  the  trustee  and  advisory  board  to  double  the 
capacity  of  the  school  building.    This  was  done  in  the  sunmier  of 
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1912  and  instead  of  a  failure,  as  was  predicted  by  some,  we  find  it 
an  eight-room  building  equipped  for  botany,  agriculture,  manual 
training,  sewing  and  cooking,  attended  by  237  pupils. 

The  other  building  referred  to  in  the  above  paragraph  is  known 
as  the  ^'McEnley"  and  is  situated  one  mile  east  of  Winchester. 
It  is  a  seven-room  building,  costing  $28,000,  modern  in  every 
particular  and  fully  equipped  for  all  the  needs  of  a  modem  school. 
Seven  schools  are  transported  to  this  building.  The  enrollment 
for  the  current  year  is  176.  The  high  school  maintained  here  is 
certified. 

For  five  years  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  township  high 
schools  in  this  township  the  enrollment  of  eighth  year  graduates 
had  been  53  per  cent.  Since  these  high  schools  have  been  started, 
93  per  cent  of  the  eighth  year  graduates  are  enrolled  in  the  high 
school. 

In  1909,  Parker  abandoned  its  school  corporation  and  its  manage- 
ment was  assumed  by  Monroe  Township.  A  new  building  was 
necessary.  Four  acres  of  ground  near  town  were  purchased  by 
the  trustee  and  a  building  costing  $24,500  was  erected.  This  is 
also  equipped  and  maintains  a  commissioned  school  having  twelve 
teachers.  The  children  in  the  western  half  of  the  township  are 
transported  by  wagons  and  interurban  trolley  to  this  school.  This 
building  is  equipped  for  manual  training,  sewing,  cooking,  botany, 
agriculture,  and  physics.  There  yet  remain  four  district  schools. 
The  per  cent  of  attendance  of  eighth  year  graduates  has  increased 
from  67  per  cent  to  90. 

The  banner  year  for  school  house  construction  was  1910,  as 
three  townshipw  erected  buildings  that  year. 

Green  Township  erected  a  six-room  $19,000  building  upon  a 
three-acre  school  lot  in  the  center  of  the  township.  This  is  the 
first  township  in  the  county  to  have  complete  consolidation,  as 
all  of  the  eight  schools  are  now  abandoned  and  transported  to  the 
central  school.  For  five  years  previous  to  the  establishment  of 
this  school  but  21  per  cent  of  its  eighth  year  graduates  enrolled 
in  high  school.  This  low  per  cent  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that 
no  high  schools  were  near  this  township.  The  growth  of  this 
school  has  been  remarkable,  and  a  four  years*  certified  high  school 
is  maintained.  The  per  cent  of  attendance  of  the  eighth  year 
graduates  has  increased  from  21  to  92  per  cent ;  every  member 
of  the  class  of  1911  enrolled.     This  school  is  certified. 

Jackson  Township  is  another  that  built  in  the  year  1910.  Its 
building  was  erected  in  the  center  of  the  township  and,  like  the 
others,  is  modern  in  every  particular.  It  has  five  rooms  and  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  $18,000.    Two  rooms  were  occupied  the  first 
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year,  but  this  year,  1912,  finds  every  nook  and  corner  filled,  —  in 
fact  the  trustee  is  unable  to  put  cooking  in  the  course  because  of 
the  lack  of  room.  Every  indication  points  to  the  building  of  an 
addition  in  the  very  near  future.  Five  schools  are  centralized  at 
this  place,  and  the  enrollment  of  eighth  year  graduates  has  in- 
creased from  31  to  95  per  cent. 

Ward  Township  had  a  high  school  at  Saratoga  previous  to  the 
year  1910,  but  Saratoga  is  in  an  extreme  corner  of  the  township, 
which  made  the  high  school  inaccessible  to  most  of  the  children  of 
the  township.  Two  schools  abandoned  for  lack  of  attendance, 
together  with  three  abandoned  by  petition  were  centralized  in  the 
"  JefiFerson,"  near  Deerfield,  in  the  western  part  of  the  township. 
This  building  has  four  school  rooms  and  two  recitation  rooms  and 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  $17,000.  The  high  school  is  now  certified 
and  is  growing  very  rapidly.  The  attendance  of  eighth  year 
graduates  in  the  territory  covered  by  this  school  has  increased  from 
31  per  cent  to  92  per  cent.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time 
until  this  building  must  be  increased,  as  it  is  now  too  small  to 
permit  of  manual  training  or  domestic  science. 

In  the  spring  of  191 1  the  Board  of  Health  condemned  the  joint 
school  building  between  Nettie  Creek  and  West  River  Townships 
at  Modoc,  and  the  trustees  of  these  townships  built  a  five-room 
building  at  a  cost  of  $18,000.  During  the  summer  three  district 
schools  petitioned  to  be  abandoned  and  consolidated  with  the 
school  at  Modoc.  The  high  school,  which  had  been  a  two  years' 
course  of  seven  months,  was  put  upon  a  commissioned  b&sis  im- 
mediately, and  has  grown  from  an  attendance  of  15  to  40.  The 
school  is  now  certified,  and  the  per  cent  of  enrollment  of  eighth 
year  graduates  in  the  territory  covered  by  this  school  has  increased 
from  68  per  cent  to  96.  It  is  now  equipped  for  botany,  agriculture, 
manual  training,  and  sewing.  It  is  impossible  to  install  cooking 
because  of  lack  of  room. 

At  the  same  time  in  which  the  Modoc  school  building  was  con- 
demned another  building  in  West  River  Township  at  Hunts ville 
was  also  condemned,  but  the  Board  of  Health  realizing  that  a 
township  would  be  burdened  by  building  two  buildings  during  the 
same  year  extended  the  time  of  condemnation  to  1912.  In  the 
summer  of  1912  a  four-room  building  was  erected  at  Huntsville 
at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  This  school,  like  the  one  at  Modoc,  has  been 
increased  from  a  two  years'  course  of  seven  months  and  placed 
upon  a  commissioned  basis.  Three  abandoned  schools  are  trans- 
ported to  this  school,  leaving  only  two  dfatrict  schools  in  the  town- 
ship. The  eighth  year  enrollment  has  increased  from  68  per  cent 
to  92  per  cent. 
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In  the  spring  of  1912  four  districts  in  the  central  part  of  Wayne 
Township  petitioned  to  be  abandoned  and  consolidated  in  a  central 
school.  To  this  end  five  acres  of  ground  were  purchased  and  a 
contract  let  for  a  seven-room  building  at  a  cost  of  $23,000.  At 
the  time  of  writing  this  article  the  building  is  not  finished.  The 
grades  are  being  taught  in  the  various  abandoned  districts,  and 
the  two  years*  high  school  is  being  conducted  in  a  one-room  build- 
ing.  These  schoob  will  occupy  the  new  building  upon  its  com- 
pletion. The  high  school  is  put  upon  a  commissioned  basis  and 
gives  every  evidence  of  being  as  successful  as  the  others  of  thecoimty. 
But  44  per  cent  of  the  eighth  year  graduates  for  the  past  five  years 
have  entered  high  school. 

In  mentioning  the  number  of  rooms  in  each  of  the  buildin§pi 
named  above  we  have  made  no  attempt  to  enumerate  such  rooms 
as  might  be  termed  recitation,  library,  laboratory,  rest  or  play- 
room. Each  building  has  from  two  to  six  of  such  rooms  which 
are  as  valuable  in  their  place  as  the  rooms  mentioned  in  the 
description. 

These  buildings  have  been  built  according  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  as  to  lighting,  heating,  and 
ventilating.  The  heating  is  by  furnace  and  steam,  the  ventilation 
being  by  fans.  Automatic  regulation  is  installed  in  most  of  these 
buildings,  thus  insuring  a  constant  temperature.  The  flush  system 
of  toilets  is  made  possible  by  cess-pools,  which  are  easily  drained 
and  which  have  proved  very  satisfactory. 

The  cost  given  is  in  most  cases  the  contract  price  and  does  not 
include  any  improvements  or  equipment. 

In  some  cases  the  old  school  buildings  are  used  for  bams  and  in 
others  new  bams  are  built.  These  are  used  for  the  horses  of  the 
hack  drivers  and  of  children  who  furnish  their  own  transportation. 

These  barns  are  constructed  so  that  by  removing  a  temporary 
stall  the  school  hacks  may  be  stored  during  the  siunmer. 

These  buildings  are  constructed  for  a  broader  purpose  than 
merely  school  buildings.  Many  of  them  have  become  the  centers 
of  community  interests  because  of  their  facilities  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  public  gatherings.  Many  of  the  townships  have  no 
other  public  buildings  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  general 
meetings  of  the  community.  Without  exception  these  buildings 
have  auditoriums  which  are  made  by  combining  two  to  four  rooms, 
and  sometimes  the  corridor.  Folding  doors  of  unusual  height  are 
used  for  this  purpose.  These  auditoriums  vary  in  size,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  building,  but  in  most  instances  will  seat  from 
300  to  400  people.  These  facilities  have  brought  about  many 
entertainments  such  as  are  given  in  lecture  courses  of  high  quality. 
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route  (or  who  may  be  along  said  route  during  the  life  of  this  con- 
tract), to  and  from  the  school  according  to  the  following  schedule. 
The  said  schedule  to  be  as  follows  unless  changed  by  the  Trustee. 

Commencing  at  the        ^^^        Returning        ^^^^ 


Thence  to  the School  Leaving 

arriving  at  School  at 

Said  work  to  be  governed  by  the  following  conditions  : 

1.  The  said School  Township  is  to  furnish  the 

wagon  to  be  used  and  keep  it  in  repair. 

2.  The  said  party  of  the  first  part  is  to  furnish,  keep,  and  feed 
all  the  horses,  and  furnish  harness,  necessary  to  haul  the  wagon 

on  the  said  route,  without  any  expense  to  the  said School 

Township,  other  than  the  pay  agreed  upon  for  the  party  of  the 
first  part  in  this  contract. 

(Here  insert  conditions  as  to  stable) 

3.  The  party  of  the  first  part  is  to  have  control  of  all  the  school 
children  so  hauled,  to  and  from  school,  to  keep  order  and  maintain 
discipline  while  in  the  wagon  and  along  the  route,  and  to  treat  all 
children  in  a  gentlemanly  and  civil  manner  and  to  see  that  no  child 
is  imposed  upon  or  mistreated  while  in  his  charge,  and  shall  use 
every  care  for  the  safety  of  the  children  under  his  charge.  All 
school  hacks  shall  come  to  a  full  stop  immediately  before  crossing 
steam  or  electric  railway's  and  the  driver  shall  ascertain  positively 
as  to  the  approach  of  any  danger.  The  party  of  the  first  part 
hereby  agrees  to  prevent  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  by  him- 
self or  any  other  person  upon  the  school  wagon  while  under  his 
charge. 

4.  The  party  of  the  fu^t  part  is  to  drive  the  wagon  and  take  the 
children  along  the  route  every  day  that  school  is  in  session  during 
the  school  year  of  19 —  and  19 — . 
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5.  The  party  of  the  first  part  shall  inform  the  parents  of  the 
school  children  as  to  the  time  he  will  arrive  at  the  place  where 
the  children  are  to  take  the  school  wagon  each  morning,  so  that 
the  children  can  be  ready  to  get  into  the  wagon  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  He  shall  wait  a  reasonable  length  of  time  for  the 
children,  in  case  they  are  not' ready  when  the  wagon  arrives  in 
the  morning,  but  he  will  not  be  required  to  so  wait  over  two  min- 
utes. Said  party  of  the  first  part  is  to  use  as  many  horses  as 
necessary  to  haul  the  wagon  on  the  schedule  as  laid  down  in  this 
contract.  The  party  of  the  first  part  is  to  personally  perform  all 
the  said  work  as  laid  down  in  this  agreement,  unless  permission 
for  a  substitute  be  given  by  the  Trustee,  who  shall  designate  who 
such  substitute  shall  be.  This  contract  shall  not  be  assigned  to 
another  person  to  perform  without  the  written  consent  of  the  said 
Township  Trustee,  as  party  of  the  second  part,  and  to  be  so  written 
on  the  back  of  this  contract.  The  pwirty  of  the  first  part  is  to  wash 
and  clean  up  the  wagon  at  the  end  of  term  and  place  it  in  the 
sdlool  bam,  or  elsewhere,  as  directed  by  the  Trustee  without  extra 
compensation. 

6.  The  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  to  make  all  reports 
called  for  by  the  Trustee  or  any  one  authorized  by  the  Trustee  to 
call  for  them. 

7.  The  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  agrees  to  pay  the  party 

of  the  first  part  the  sum  of dollars  ($ ),  per  day  for 

every  day  such  work  is  i>erformed.  Pay  for  such  work  can  only 
be  drawn  each  month  during  school  term  or  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
or  on  the  same  plan  and  terms  as  with  the  school  teachers  if  the 
Trustee  so  desires. 

8.  The  wilful  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  contract 
shall  be  cause  for  its  forfeiture. 

9.  In  case  anything  should  arise  not  named  or  covered  by  this 
contract,  the  matter  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Township  Trustee, 
whose  decision  shall  govern  all  parties  concerned. 

To  all  of  the  above  we  do  hereby  agree  in  every  particular  by 
signing  our  names  on  this,  the day  of 19 


Party  of  the  First  Part. 


Trustee  of School  Township,  Randolph 

County,  Indiana,  and  Party  of  the  Second  Part. 
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VI.    Consolidation  under  the  Countt-Untt 

The  following  extracts  from  Kansas  and  Missouri  State 
School  Reports  point  out  the  desirability  of  general  county 
educational  reorganization.  The  Missouri  extract  uses  Bates 
County  as  an  illustration  of  what  could  be  accomplished  under 
such  a  plan  for  educational  administration.  This  is  only  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  work- 
ing under  the  county-unit  plan.  What  both  propose  is  what 
is  provided  for  in  the  required  county  educational  reorganize 
tion,  outlined  in  the  School  Code  for  the  hypothetical  state  of 
Osceola.* 

1.   FvndamenUd  Rural  Needs  in  MiMotm 
[From  66tk  An.  RepL  Supt.  Publ.  Inttr.  Mittauri,  1905,  pp.  27-29.] 

At  a  recent  conference  of  nearly  a  hundred  leading  teachers  of 
the  State,  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  educational 
provisions  of  the  State  Constitution  was  nearly  unanimous.  From 
the  school  standpoint,  the  purposes  would  be  to  adjust  the  financial 
support  of  the  different  parts  of  our  articulated  system  of  educa- 
tion. The  ends  to  be  accomplished  are :  (I)  Fixing  a  permanent 
support  for  all  State  institutions  by  a  definite  State  levy,  placing 
the  burden  on  all  property  in  the  State  equally,  offering  to  every 
section  of  the  State  and  to  every  young  man  and  woman  equal 
opportunity  for  technical  and  higher  training;  (2)  making  the 
county  a  taxable  and  school  administrative  unit,  to  provide  secon- 
dary schools  and  to  exercise  supervisory  control  over  elementary 
schools ;  (3)  providing  for  larger  school  districts,  popularly  desig- 
nated as  "consolidated  districts,"  with  larger  liberty  in  levying 
school  taxes  than  is  now  given  to  school  districts. 

The  state  needs  to  have  its  assessed  valuation  increased  fifty 
per  cent  at  once.  This  can  be  done  under  laws  now  on  the  statutes 
by  county  assessors  and  county  and  state  hoards  of  equalization, 
if  they  will  but  do  their  full  duties.  There  is  neither  justice  nor 
law  in  the  present  custom  of  assessing  property  at  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  of  its  actual  value.  .  .  . 

The  apportionment  of  this  money  should  encourage  the  formation 

'  Sep  ruBBERi.BT,  E,  P.,  iSlaie  and  County  SducoKonoJ  Reoroanaation  (School 
Code  (if  Osceola).  Cbupter  II.  Art  6.  A1m>  see  Appendix  II  of  same  for  details 
for  one  county,  with  mapa.  tables  of  coats,  etc. 
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of  consolidated  sdiooi  districts,  or  township  districts  —  about 
2,000  in  all,  instead  of  10,000  as  at  present.  The  manner  of  ap- 
portionment should  induce  every  community  to  do  all  it  is  able 
to  do  for  itself.  .  .  . 

Let  us  see  what  would  be  the  results  of  such  a  reorganization, 
if  applied  to  Bates  county.  This  county  has,  in  round  numbers, 
8500  children  of  school  age ;  enrolled  last  year  7800  children ;  and 
had  an  average  attendance,  for  156  days,  of  about  4800  children. 
Tliere  were  220  teachers  in  140  districts,  receiving  an  average 
annual  salary  of  less  than  $300.  The  present  assessed  valuation 
of  property  is  $12,000,000,  including  railroad,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines ;  perhaps  300  boys  and  girls,  nine-tenths  of  whom  live 
in  towns,  are  in  high  schools.  The  rate  of  tax-levy  is  51  cents, 
which  produces  about  $60,000  from  local  taxes.  The  total  ex- 
penditure for  school  purposes  is  $80,000. 

The  State  contributes  about  $12,000  of  this,  about  $9,000  of 
which  the  county  pays  into  the  state  treasury  as  taxes.  This  is  a 
fine  showing  for  one  of  the  best  counties  of  the  state. 

What  should  it  be?  The  average  attendance  should  be  6000 
and  the  average  length  of  term  should  be  160  da^^s  —  no  district 
having  less  than  eight  months.  The  number  of  districts  should 
be  reduced  to  about  20,  through  consolidation.  The  total  number 
of  teachers  should  be  reduced  to  200,  giving  four  or  more  teachers 
to  each  township  school  district.  The  average  annual  salary 
should  be  $400  with  no  salary  in  the  county  less  than  $40  per 
month.  The  assessed  valuation  of  property  should  be  increased 
to  $18,000,000.  There  should  be  20  good  two-year  high  schools, 
one  in  each  district,  enrolling  600  pupils.  There  should  be  one  or 
two  central  high  schools,  for  more  advanced  and  special  work, 
enrolling  at  least  400  more.  There  should  be  a  state  school-tax 
levy  of  10  cents,  a  county  school-tax  levy  of  10  cents,  and  a  district 
school-tax  levy  of  not  less  than  40  cents,  —  averaging  50  cents 
(present  average  about  65  cents).  This  would  give,  counting 
income  from  permanent  funds,  about  $80,000  to  pay  200  elemen- 
tary teachers  and  $20,000  for  incidentals,  supplies,  and  repairs 
for  the  20  district  schools.  The  county  board  would  thus  have 
$30,000  with  which  to  maintain  20  small  high  schools  and  one  or 
two  first-class  central  high  schools,  and  to  employ  efficient  super- 
vision for  all  of  the  schools.  Under  such  an  organization,  $100,000 
of  the  $130,000  spent  on  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
the  county  would  be  raised  by  direct  tax  on  county  property. 
The  other  $30,000,  would  be  app)ortioned  from  the  state 
treasury,  a  larger  part  of  which  would  be  raised  from  corpo- 
ration taxes  and   from  permanent  investments.     In  addition  to 
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the  above.  Bates  county  should  spend  annually  130,000  for  new 
buildings. 

If  we  multiply  expenditures,  number  of  teachers,  and  number  of 
pupils  by  one  hundred,  we  will  get  about  what  the  result  would  be 
for  the  entire  state. 

2.   A  Larger  Unit  of  School  Organization 

[From  the  Rsport  of  tke  Edud.  Com.  of  Kansas,  1910,  in  the  17th 
Bien.  Rept.  Supt.  PuW.  Inatr.  Kas.,  1909-1910,  pp.  34-36.) 

Ilie  Educational  Commiadon,  appointed  by  the  State  Teachers' 
Assodation  in  October,  1901,  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following 


4.    A  larger  unit  of  school  organization. 

This  committee'haa  given  careful  consideration  to  the  question 
of  a  larger  unit  of  organization  for  the  schools  of  Kansas  and  is 
fully  convinced  that  the  enactment  of  a  law  making  the  county 
the  basis  of  organization  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  cause 
of  general  educadon. 

Three  units  of  organisation  are  in  use  in  the  various  states  oS 
the  Union ;  the  district,  the  township,  and  the  county.  Mon 
than  half  of  the  states  are  organized  on  the  district  basis.  The 
New  England  states,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  a  few 
other  states  have  adopted  the  township  system.  The  Southern 
states  use  the  county  plan.  Iowa  and  South  Dakota  have  recently 
undertaken  the  adoption  of  the  county  unit.  Committees  on 
the  codification  of  the  school  laws  in  several  other  states  have 
recommended  it  for  adoption.  Many  schoolmen  and  others 
who  are  giving  their  attention  to  the  practical  working  of  school 
affaire  and  to  the  consideration  of  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times  are  uri^ng  the  adoption  of 
the  county  as  the  unit  of  organization.  Wherever  the  plan  has 
been  given  a  trial  the  results  are  highly  satisfactory. 

The  following  are  a  few  reasons  for  the  superiority  of  the  county 
»uiit  over  the  district  system  : 

1.  It  is  less  expensive.  This  has  been  true  in  most  places  where 
it  has  been  tried.  In  the  comparatively  few  in.stances  in  wfaidi 
the  cost  of  schools  has  been  increased,  the  superior  facilities  af- 
forded have  more  than  counterbalanced  the  additional  outlay. 

2.  It  equalizes  taxes  levied  for  school  purposes.  In  one  county 
in  Kansas  the  valuation  of  a  certain  schocJ  district  is  only  S63,000 ; 
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of  another  district  $3,521,000.  The  tax  levied  in  the  first  district 
is  seven  mills ;  in  the  second  no  tax  was  required  this  year.  In 
two  other  wealthy  districts  the  levy  was  only  four-tenths  of  a  mill. 
Other  counties  in  the  state  now  show  similar  conditions.  Certainly 
no  valid  reason  can  be  given  why  one  man  should  pay  fifteen  or 
twenty  times  as  much  for  the  education  of  his  children  as  another, 
equally  wealthy,  should  pay  for  the  same  privilege.  Under  the 
county  system  railroad  and  other  corporation  taxes  would  be  more 
widely  distributed  and  present  conditions  greatly  improved. 

3.  It  insures  equality  of  school  provisions  as  to  schoolhouses, 
apparatus,  and  other  school  equipment,  thus  making  greater  uni- 
formity of  attainment  possible. 

4.  It  secures  for  teachers  greater  permanency  of  position. 
Under  the  district  system,  the  teacher  often  loses  her  position  on 
account  of  petty  neighborhood  quarrels.  Such  conditions  would 
be  less  likely  to  affect  the  school  under  county  organization  and 
greater  efficiency  would  be  a  natural  result  of  the  longer  tenure  of 
office  of  teachers. 

5.  The  county  system  reduces  the  number  of  schools  and  in- 
creases the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  each,  thus  making 
possible  better  grading  and  classification  and  adding  the  inspira- 
tion of  numbers. 

6.  It  is  a  means,  possibly  the  only  one,  of  obtaining  that  closer 
supervision  necessary  to  bring  the  common  schools  to  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency.  Tlie  single  visit  paid  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent to  the  district  school  annually  can  accomplish  but  little 
in  the  way  of  efficient  supervision.  The  county  system  renders 
possible  the  appointment  of  assistant  superintendents  or  sui>er- 
visors  who  can  visit  schools  often  enough  to  be  of  some  real  service 
to  them. 

7.  It  eliminates  all  district  boundary  disputes,  having  a  decided 
advantage  in  this  respect  over  both  district  and  township  systems. 

8.  It  makes  consolidation  of  schools  easy  and  practicable.  The 
greater  efficiency  of  consolidated  schools,  because  of  their  better 
buildings,  better  equipment,  more  competent  teachers,  more 
thorough  supervision,  more  careful  grading  and  classification, 
is  admitted  by  all  educators  and  by  all  patrons  familiar  with  them. 
A  carefully  worked  out  plan  of  consolidation  for  the  country 
schools  of  our  state  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  cause 
of  education. 

This  committee  is  in  favor  of  immediate  steps  being  taken  to 
establish  the  county  system  in  the  state  of  Kansas.  Many  reasons 
can  be  added  to  the  above  for  its  adoption.  We  believe  that  this 
would  be  a  great  forward  movement  for  the  conmion  schoob  and 
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would  enable  them  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  children  of 
the  state,  which,  under  present  conditions,  they  are  unable  to  do. 
We  commend  this  measure  to  your  favorable  consideration, 
believing  that  it  will  appeal  to  every  lover  of  progress  in  education 
as  being  worthy  of  enactment  into  law. 

The  Vermont  Educational  G)mini38ion  (1913)  recommended 
that  a  comprehensive  state  scheme  for  educational  reorganiza- 
tion be  effected,  with  the  end  in  view  of  creating  a  series  of 
consolidated  schools  in  the  towns,  each  in  turn  connected  with 
a  complete  high  school,  and  each  such  group  of  schools  and 
towns  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  full-time  superintendent 
of  schools.  This  is  not  essentially  different  in  principle  from 
the  county-unit  idea,  as  found  in  Maryland  or  Georgia. 

It  is  only  in  such  consolidated  schools,  however  organized, 
that  a  curriculum  suited  to  rural-life  needs  of  the  present  and 
future  can  be  provided,  and  it  is  only  in  such  places  that  com- 
munity-center schools  capable  of  real  rural  service  can  be  de- 
veloped. The  following  extract,  dealing  with  the  school  system 
of  an  essentially  rural  state,  points  out  clearly  the  need  of  re- 
directing the  curriculum  of  the  rural  schools  if  they  are  to  be 
made  to  meet  rural  needs. 

3,    Rural  School  Needt  in  Vermont 

[From  Study  of  Education  in  Vermont,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  Bui.  No.  7,  1914,  pp.  8-13.] 

One  conclusion  stands  out  as  the  fundamental  and  important 
outcome  of  this  study.  It  is  thai  the  chief  problem  with  which 
the  state  is  concerned  is  the  care  and  development  of  its  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  No  one  whose  vision  is  true  would  seek 
to  belittle  the  problem  of  higher  education,  but  in  rural  communi- 
ties, such  as  prevail  in  Vermont,  the  problem  of  the  common  school 
overshadows  all  others.  So  overwhelming  is  its  importance  that 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  the  state  develops  an  efBcient  and 
fruitful  system  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  makes 
sure  of  an  effective  source  from  which  teachers  for  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  may  be  drawn,  the  essential  problem  of 
education  for  Vermont  is  solved. 
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The  detailed  studies  that  follow  show  that  of  the  nearly  1700 
sc^oolhouses  in  the  state,  nearly  1400  are  one-room  school  build- 
ings —  nearly  all  of  these  rural  schools.  Of  the  83,000  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  57,000  are  attending  the 
elementary  schools.  Few  of  these  children  enter  the  school  before 
six  years  of  age,  and  practically  none  remain  after  sixteen.  For 
these  elementary  schools  there  are  required  about  2400  teachers, 
whose  pay  b  between  $8  and  $9  weekly.  The  future  of  Vermont 
and  her  citizens  is  to  be  wrought  out  in  these  schools  and  by  these 
teachers. 

In  a  similar  way  the  detailed  study  elsewhere  presented  shows 
that  the  problem  of  secondary  education  in  Vermont  has  the  rural 
situation  as  its  essential  factor.  To  make  these  two  agencies,  the 
elementary  school  and  the  secondary  school,  effective  in  forming 
the  lives  of  the  children  is  the  fundamental  problem  which  con- 
fronts the  state. 

A  study  of  the  detailed  reports  will  make  it  clear  that,  notwith- 
standing the  great  amount  of  devotion  put  into  the  separate  schools, 
and  notwithstanding  also  the  intelligence  applied  by  this  or  that 
supervisor,  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  Vermont 
have  for  years  been  conducted  upon  a  curriculum  whose  tendency 
is  to  draw  children  away  from  the  homes  in  which  they  were  born. 
Notwithstanding  certain  improvements,  the  school  still  fails  to 
interest  them  directly  and  efficiently  in  the  life  about  them.  This 
condition  is  dealt  with  in  the  two  sections  relating  to  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  These  sections  carefully  discuss  the 
fundamental  questions.  What  is  the  elementary  school  for  ?  What 
sort  of  school  can  serve  fruitfully  and  efficiently  the  aspirations, 
the  needs,  and  the  vocational  wants  of  a  rural  population  ? 
Whether  the  answers  to  these  questions  have  been  completely 
worked  out  or  not,  it  seems  clear  that  at  least  four  things  must  be 
done  in  order  to  bring  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  system 
of  Vermont  to  the  point  where,  as  an  agency  of  civilization,  it  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  its  people. 

First,  there  must  be  adopted  in  the  elementary  school,  and  later 
in  the  high  school,  a  course  of  study  related  to  the  life  of  the  child. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  strong  intellectual  motive  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  must  be  abandoned.  The  value  of  studies  like 
the  mother  tongue  and  elementary  mathematics  can  never  be  ques- 
tioned, but  it  is  clear  that  the  domination  of  the  college  and  of 
preparation  for  college  has  had  an  undue  effect  upon  the  courses  of 
study  and  the  methods  of  instruction  even  in  the  elementary 
schools,  ninety-five  jjer  cent  of  whose  children  are  never  to  enter 
college.     The  difficulty  arises  partly  out  of  the  fundamental  con- 
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ception  of  education  and  partly  out  of  a  failure  to  accomplish 
practically  the  result  aimed  at.  That  human  being  is  educated 
who  has  been  so  trained  as  to  make  the  best  out  of  the  place  in 
life  in  which  he  finds  himself,  taking  into  account  his  full  capacity 
—  spiritual,  intellectual,  economic.  Education  is  therefore  a  rel- 
ative, not  an  absolute  term.  The  school  as  the  agency  of  education 
is  foimded  upon  this  conception,  but  traditional  school  methods 
tend  constantly  to  obscure  it  and  to  harden  into  specifics  unrelated 
to  the  life  experience  of  the  children.  As  a  minimum  the  school 
should  do  at  least  three  things  for  the  child  —  teach  him  self- 
discipline,  teach  him  to  think,  and  strengthen  his  relations  to  the 
social  and  industrial  interests  of  his  community.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  not  alone  in  Vermont,  but  throughout  our  states,  in  the 
country-side  schools  the  children  are  put  through  the  grades  under 
a  regime  which  gives  them  little  self-discipline,  dulls  their  minds 
with  artificial  repetitions  and  routine  tasks,  and,  so  far  as  it  edu- 
cates them  at  all,  educates  them  away  from  the  life  in  which  they 
have  grown  up.  Any  form  of  school  that  weakens  the  child's 
interest  in  the  life  of  his  community  is  deficient  in  the  elemental 
requisite  of  the  school  as  an  agency  of  civilization.  Something  is 
radically  wrong  with  a  school  in  an  agricultural  community  t^at 
develops  motormen,  stenographers,  and  typewriters,  and  fails 
to  develop  farmers,  dairymen,  and  gardeners.  A  course  of  study 
prepared  with  the  view  of  correcting  this  condition  is  the  first  step 
in  reform. 

As  a  part  of  elementary  and  secondary  instruction  there  should 
be  included  the  gradual  development  of  vocational  facilities.  The 
chief  industry  in  Vermont  to-day  is  agriculture,  and  while  manu- 
facturing is  also  making  strides,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  for 
many  years  to  come  agriculture  will  remain  the  chief  vocation  of 
its  citizens,  and  the  development  gradually  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  trade  schools  or  courses  in  agriculture  should  be  a  part  of  the 
school  program.  Such  schools  will  naturally  form  a  part  of  the 
regular  system  of  schools,  and  their  development  will  be  a  part  of 
the  work  of  the  board  of  education  and  its  experts,  working  in 
unison  with  the  towns. 

Secondly,  there  should  be  provided  for  the  school  system  of 
Vermont  an  educational  administration  that  shall  supervise  the 
schools  as  a  whole,  and  that  shall  bring  to  every  high  school  and 
to  every  elementary  school  genuine,  sympathetic  educational 
advice.  It  has  been  pathetic  to  see  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
rural  school  teacher  reaches  out  for  educational  help.  One's 
respect  for  womankind  (the  typical  rural  teacher  is  a  young  woman 
of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three)  and  one's  respect  for  the  rural 
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school  deepen  when  one  sees  the  devotion,  the  energy,  and  often- 
times the  great  natural  teaching  ability  that  are  displayed  by  a 
rural  elementary  school  teacher.  Any  system  of  educational  ad- 
ministration that  is  to  be  successful  must  provide  the  means  by 
which  these  isolated  teachers  may  be  visited  by  experts  who  can 
sympathetically,  intelligently,  and  skilfully  help  them  to  correct 
mistiEkkes  and  to  strengthen  their  own  good  qualities.  This  means 
adequate  administrative  organization  at  the  top. 


Finally,  agencies  must  be  provided  by  which  the  requisite  number 
of  trained  teachers  can  be  obtained  for  the  elementary  schools  — 
teachers  who  shall  have  had  some  training  not  only  in  arithmetic 
and  in  geography  and  in  English,  but  shall  have  had  a  training 
abo  in  the  social  point  of  view  from  which  they  must  approach 
their  work.  The  future  of  Vermont  lies  in  the  hands  of  these 
teachers,  and  no  single  act  that  the  state  government  can  perform 
is  more  important  than  that  which  seeks  to  provide  the  means  for 
training  in  the  right  way  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  for  the 
elementary  rural  schools.  As  a  practical  matter  this  means  that  a 
twenty-two-year-old  young  woman,  paid  at  present  at  the  low 
rate  of  about  eight  and  a  half  dollars  a  week,  must  be  fitted  for 
this  task,  and  tliat  her  education  for  the  teacher's  calling  must  be 
had  within  easy  reach  of  her  home. 


So  far,  therefore,  as  the  results  of  this  study  concern  the  general 
public  school  system  of  Vermont,  they  are  contained  in  the  recom- 
mendation :  Establish  a  competent  educational  administration ; 
free  it  from  political  interference ;  give  it  a  free  hand  to  work  out  a 
course  of  study  that  shall  meet  the  people's  needs,  to  train  teachers 
who  are  able  to  deal  with  its  life,  and  to  develop  those  vocational 
schools  which  may  minister  most  directly  to  the  opportunities 
which  offer  themselves  to  the  Vermont  boy  and  the  Vermont  girL 


CHAPTER  XI 

STATE   EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 

The  material  of  this  chapter  will  relate  to  the  State  Super- 
Intendency,  State  Boards  of  Eklucation,  and  state  educational 
organization. 

I.    Evolution  op  the  State  Superintendenct 

The  first  chief  state  school  officer  provided  for  was  in  New 
York,  in  1812.  Since  then  every  state  in  the  Union  has  pro- 
vided for  such  an  oflScer.  The  title  of  the  chief  school  official 
is  usually  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  or  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  the  latter  term  having  been  adopted 
in  all  recent  reorganizations.  The  evolution  of  the  office  may 
be  seen  from  the  table  on  pp.  283-287. 

II.    Duties  of  the  State  Superintendent 

The  enumerated  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Oregon  are  typical  for  those  states 
in  which  the  office  is  filled  by  popular  election,  and  relate  chiefly 
to  the  common  school  system. 

superintendent  of  public  instruction 
[From  Oregon  School  Laws  (1913),  Chap.  I,  pp.  9  fif.] 

1.  Superintnidcnt  of  Public  Instruction  a  Distinct  Office,  The 
office  of  Suj)erintendent  of  Publir  Instniction  in  this  State  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  a  separate  and  distinct  office,  and  the  present 
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incumbent  of  said  office  shall  hold  the  same  during  the  term  for 
which  he  has  been  elected,  and  until  his  successor  is  duly  elected 
and  qualified.     [L.  O.  L.  §  3943.] 

2.  Election  and  Salary  of  Superintendent,  A  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  shall  be  elected  at  the  general  election  of  the 
year  1902,  and  every  four  years  thereafter,  and  shall  qualify  and 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  second  Monday  in  January 
following  his  election.  He  shall  receive  annually  a  salary  of 
$3,000,  payable  by  the  State  as  the  salaries  of  other  State  officers 
are  paid.     [L.  O.  L.  §  3944.] 

3.  Office  of  Superintendeni,  He  shall  be  provided  with  an  office 
at  the  State  Capitol,  furnished  with  the  necessary  stationery, 
lights,  fuel,  etc.,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  State  as  the  expenses  of  other 
State  officers  are  paid.     [L.  O.  L.  §  3945.] 

4.  DiUies  of  Superintendent. 

a.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
to  exercise  a  general  superintendence  of  the  county  and  district 
school  officers  and  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

6.  He  shall  visit,  as  far  as  practicable,  every  county  in  the  State, 
annually,  in  the  interest  of  education. 

c.  He  shall  attend  county  institutes  within  the  State  and  edu- 
cational meetings  out  of  the  State  when  practicable,  and  shall 
assist  in  the  organization  and  development  of  institute  work  in 
each  county ;  he  shall  visit,  as  often  as  practicable,  the  principal 
schools  of  die  State  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and  supervision ; 
and  he  shall  also  keep  statistics  of  the  condition  of  schook,  buildings, 
appurtenances,  apparatus,  libraries,  the  conduct  and  standing  of 
pupils,  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  discipline  and  government 
of  schools,  etc. 

d.  He  shall  visit  in  person,  when  practicable,  all  the  chartered 
educational  institutions  of  the  State,  and  shall  secure  such  statistical 
information  relative  to  number  of  students,  teachers,  value  of 
property,  libraries,  salaries,  and  courses  of  study,  as  he  may  deem 
advisable  for  the  advancement  of  education  and  for  the  information 
of  the  legislature. 

e.  Shall  Furnish  Blanks,  etc.  He  shall  prepare  and  distribute 
to  the  various  county  school  superintendents  in  the  State  such  a 
uniform  series  of  blanks,  registers,  forms,  rules,  and  regulations  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  administration  of  the  school  laws ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  printed. 
County  school  superintendents  shall  receipt  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  all  supplies  received,  and  distribute  the 
same  to  the  various  district  clerks,  taking  their  receipts  for  the 
SAme. 
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/.  Shall  Ad  08  Secretary  State  Board  of  Education,  He  shall  act 
as  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  He  shall  annotate 
and  compile  all  school  laws  ordered  published  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education;  and  said  compilation  shall  include  all  blank  forms 
necessary  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  system  in  the  administration 
of  the  school  laws  throughout  the  State. 

g.  He  shall,  whenever  he  may  deem  the  same  expedient,  issue 
printed  letters  and  circulars  to  school  officers  pertaining  to  any 
subject  relative  to  the  duties  of  teachers,  directors,  pupils, 
parents  and  guardians,  the  management  of  schools,  and  all 
other  questions  of  general  and  special  interest  to  the  cause  of 
education. 

A.  Shall  Decide  Cases  Submitted  to  Him  on  Appeal,  He  shall 
decide,  without  cost  to  the  parties,  all  questions  of  doubt  that 
may  be  submitte<l  to  him,  and  all  disputes  that  may  be  appealed 
to  him  from  the  county  school  superintendents,  concerning  the 
proper  administration  of  the  school  laws  of  this  State  and  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  con- 
cerning the  ministerial  duties  of  school  officers  and  teachers; 
but  he  may,  in  his  discretion,  submit  any  such  question  or  dispute 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  who  shall  then  decide  the  same. 
The  State  Superintendent,  or  the  State  Board  of  Education,  may 
require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  Attorney  General  concern- 
ing such  questions  or  disputes,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  the 
same.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  adopt  reasonable 
rules  of  procedure  to  govern  the  submission  of  such  questions,  and 
the  trials  and  appeals  provided  for  in  this  act.  The  decision  of 
the  State  Superintendent  or  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  ^^^ 
herein  provided,  shall  guide  school  officers  and  teachers  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  in  respect  to  the  matters  so  decided;  but 
this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  deprive  any  person  of  his 
ordinary  remedy  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

i.  Shall  Hold  State  Teachers*  Association.  He  shall,  once  in 
each  year,  cause  to  be  held  a  State  teachers*  association,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  in  his  judgment  will  best  promote  the  general 
interests  of  education. 

j.  Traveling  Expenses.  He  shall  make  out,  quarterly,  a  state- 
ment of  the  necessary  traveling  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  which  claims  shall  be  audited  and  paid  as  other  claims 
against  the  State ;  provided,  that  such  sum  shall  not  exceed  $900 
per  annum ;  provided,  further,  that  every  such  claim  shall  be  veri- 
fied by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  said  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  receive  no  other  salary  or 
fees  or  perquisites  for  the  performance  of  any  duties  required  by 
u 
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law  as  said  superintendent  or  member  of  any  board.    [L.  O.  L. 
§3946.] 

5.  Biennial  Reports — Subjects  of.  The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  report  to  the  legislative  assembly,  biennially,  in 
the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  that  other  State  officers 
make  their  reports.     His  reports  shall  contain : 

a.  The  general  condition  of  the  public  schoob  of  the  State ; 

b.  The  amount  of  school  money  apportioned  among  the  several 
counties,  and  the  sources  whence  such  money  was  derived ; 

c.  The  amounts  raised  by  county  and  district  taxes,  and  the 
amounts  paid  for  teachers'  salaries,  buildings,  furniture,  etc. ; 

d.  The  series  of  text-books  authorized  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law ; 

e.  The  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  for 
the  government  of  public  schools ; 

/.  The  number  and  grade  of  the  schools  in  each  county ; 

g.  The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty 
years,  the  number  attending  public  schools,  the  number  attending 
private  schools,  and  the  number  not  attending  any  school ; 

A.  Any  and  all  information  that  in  his  judgment  may  be  useful 
to  the  public,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  educational  interests 
of  the  State.     [L.  O.  L.  §  3947.] 

6.  (Validates  existing  teachers'  certificates.)  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

7.  Certificates  Issued  by  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
All  certificates,  except  temporary  county  certificates  and  certifi- 
cates in  cities  of  over  100,(X)0  inhabitants  shall  be  issued  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     [L.  1911,  Ch.  58,  p.  86,  §  2.] 

(Here  follow  15  pp.  of  details  as  to  the  recently-instituted  state 
examination  system  —  §§  8-44.) 

8.  State  Superifitendeni  ShaU  Employ  Agricultural  Assistants. 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  hereby  authorized 
to  employ  two  assistants,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  travel  through- 
out the  counties  of  the  State  and  supervise  and  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  industrial  work  in  the  public  schools,  including  such 
subjects  as  agriculture,  manual  training  and  home  economics, 
and  promote  industrial  school  fairs  and  school  garden  contests 
in  conjunction  with  such  instruction,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  said  State  Agricultural  College ;  and,  so  far  as  practicable, 
in  accordance  with  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  respective  superin- 
tendents of  public  instruction  of  the  several  counties ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  such 
assistants,  and  other  expenses  incident  to  their  work,  there  is 
hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars   ($6,000) 
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per  Mimim ;  ^the  same  to  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  State  not  otherwise  appropriated,  commencing  with 
the  first  day  of  January,  1913.    [L.  1913,  Ch.  110,  p.  186,  §  7.) 


III.    The  Office  of  State  Superintendent 

[Extract  from  an  article  on  ''A  Constitutional  State  Board  of 
Education,"  by  Reed,  Thomas  H. ;  in  Sierra  Edncational  News, 
January,  1913,  pp.  19-21.] 

The  first  great  point  of  weakness  in  our  system  of  educational 
administration  is  the  method  of  selecting  a  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  by  popular  vote.  Such  a  man  rarely  employs 
the  obvious  influence  of  the  place  to  do  more  than  strengthen  his 
own  hold  upon  it.  Popular  election  stands  as  an  insuperable 
bar  to  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  superintendent.  The 
promotion  of  the  efficiency  of  our  rural  schools  absolutely  demands 
that  the  superintendent  possess  regulatory  instead  of  simply  rec- 
ommendatory powers  over  the  work  of  such  schools.  Such  a 
task  requires  genuine  administrative  ability  and  technical  training, 
qualities  which  are  not  often  found  in  company  with  the  arts  by 
which  an  educator  commends  himself  to  the  managers  of  a  great 
political  party,  or  with  the  larger  talent  for  self  exploitation  which 
is  the  only  substitute  for  such  managerial  support.  The  superin- 
tendency  in  a  great  state  requires  years  of  experience,  and  ought 
to  be  the  culmination  of  a  successful  career.  The  choice  of  super- 
intendents should  not  be  limited  to  the  narrow  field  of  California, 
but  should  be  made  from  the  country  at  large.  All  this  is  im- 
possible if  the  place  is  filled  by  election.  Real  experts  in  good 
positions  will  not  risk  the  chances  of  the  wheel  of  politics.  A 
citizen  of  New  York,  for  example,  cannot  stand  for  election  in 
California.  It  is  a  general  principle  of  political  science  that  experts 
cannot  be  chosen  by  election. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  should  l>e  appointed  by  some  authority.  This  result 
will  be  reached  in  the  course  of  the  movement  for  a  **  short  ballot  " 
if  it  is  not  anticipated  by  educational  reform.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  urge  that  the  superintendent  should  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  that  education  should  be  made  simply  one  of  the 
departments  of  state  government.  There  are,  however,  certain 
considerations  which  weigh  very  heavily  against  such  a  plan. 
Education  is  by  very  many  times  the  most  important  branch  of 
administration  in  the  state,  both  as  to  the  magnitude  and  multi- 
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tude  of  its  activities.  It  is  easily  first  in  the  amount  of  money 
expended,  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  the  proportion  of 
the  population  directly  affected.  Over  this  vastest  of  public 
enterprises  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  should  exercise 
a  great  and  positive  control.  From  these  facts  flow  two  important 
conclusions.  The  first  is  that,  under  present  political  conditions, 
in  a  state  where  traditions  of  expert  administration  arc  by  no  means 
firmly  established,  it  is  unsafe  to  give  the  governor  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  officer  who  is,  or  should  be,  so  powerful.  The  tempta- 
tion of  such  an  easy  opportunity  to  put  the  educational  system  of 
the  state  into  "  politics  "  might  well  prove  too  much  for  a  weak  or 
ambitious  governor.  The  only  protection,  beyond  this  dubious 
one  of  the  gubernatorial  conscience,  would  be  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment  for  expert  service  which  is  only  just  beginning 
to  make  itself  felt  in  California.  The  mere  fact  that  the  present 
governor  is  honest  and  capable  should  not  blind  us  to  the  possible 
action  of  his  successors.  The  second  conclusion  is  that  the  field 
of  educational  administration  is  so  broad  and  invol\'e3  so  much 
that  is  technical  and  professional  that  the  governor  has  not  the 
time  nor  the  training  necessary  for  its  successful  supervision.  He 
is  by  no  means  always  capable  of  intelligently  criticising  the  super- 
intendent, and  never  could  find  the  time  for  exercising  this  ca- 
pability if  he  had  it.  Several  months'  service  in  the  office  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  active  governor  in  the  history  of  California  has 
given  the  writer  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  crowded  life  of  the 
state  executive.  There  is  no  time  in  his  office  for  checking  the 
conduct  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  only  alternatives  would  be  election  by  the  legislature  or 
appointment  by  a  state  board  of  education.  The  first  of  these 
alternatives  has  against  it  every  argument  which  might  be  em- 
ployed against  appointment  by  the  governor,  and  many  more. 
The  comparative  irresponsibility  of  the  individual  legislator  makes 
it  possible  in  that  body  to  undertake  political  thuggery,  which  the 
worst  governor  would  never  even  contemplate.  We  are  left 
Aerefore,  only  the  last  alternative,  appointment  l>y  the  state 
board  of _education.  This  body,  if  properly  cons_titiited,_  might 
select  a  superintendent  on  a  rational  basis,  and  elTecdyely  criticise 
and  control  him  after  selection. 


IV.    State  Boards  of  Education 

Type  forms  of  oixanization  and  types  of  duties  for  such 
boards  are  here  illustrated  by  seiections  from  laws  and  oon- 
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sdtutions.    The  first,  from  the  Oregon  laws,  illustrates  well 
the  type  of  state  board  composed  ex  officio  of  state  officials. 

1.    The  Oregon  StcUe  Board  of  Education 

[From  Oregon  School  Laws  (1913),  pp.  28-29.] 

1.  State  Board,  How  Constituted,  The  Governor,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  constitute  a 
State  Board  of  Education.     [L.  O.  L.  §  3948.] 

2.  Meetings  of —  Printing  for.  The  meetings  of  the  board 
shall  be  held  semi-annually,  at  the  State  Capitol,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  January  and  July.  All  needed  stationery  for  the  use 
of  the  board  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
any  printing  authorized  by  the  board  shall  be  done  by  the  State 
Printer,  at  rates  allowed  bv  law  for  other  State  work.  [L.  O.  L. 
§  3949.] 

3.  Powers  Enumerated,     The  board  shall  have  power : 

a.  Authorize  Text-Books.  To  authorize  such  series  of  text- 
books to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  as  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
text-book  commission. 

6.  Prepare  Course  of  Study.  To  prepare  a  State  course  of 
studies  for  grammar  grade  schools.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
cause  the  courses  of  study  to  be  printed,  and  the  State  Super- 
intendent shall  send  copies  of  the  same  to  the  various  county 
superintendents,  who  shall  properly  distribute  them  to  the 
boards  of  directors  of  tlie  several  districts,  for  use  in  public  school 
work. 

c.  Prescribe  Rides.  To  prescribe  a  series  of  rules  and  regulations 
for  tlie  general  government  of  public  schools,  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  discipline  therein. 

d.  To  use  a  common  seal. 

e.  To  order  any  printing  that  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  said  printing  to  be  done  by  the 
State  Printer.     [L.  O.  L.  §  3950.] 

4.  State  Board  Shall  Indicate  Sources  for  Questions  on  Theory 
and  Practice,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  indicate,  at  least  one  year  before  any  examination  for  a  county 
certificate,  the  sources  from  which  at  least  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
questions  in  theory  and  practice  will  be  selected  by  said  board  for 
said  examination.     [L.  O.  L.  §  3989.] 

5.  Publication  of  Proceedings,  The  proceedings  of  each  session 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  be  published  for  general 
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distribution,  containing  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  proceedings, 
the  names  of  the  successful  applicants  and  the  certificates  granted. 
[L.  O.  L.  §  3959.] 

The  next  selection  illustrates  the  type  of  state  board  conoiposed 
in  large  part  ex  officio  of  school  officials. 

2.    The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education 

[As  reconstructed  by  Act  approved  March  4, 1899.     From  Indiana 

Revised  StatiUes  of  1908.] 

1.  State  board  of  education.    The  governor  of  the  state,  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  president  of  the 
state  university,  the  president  of  Purdue  university,  the  president 
of  the  state  normal  school,  the  superintendent  of  common  schools 
of  the  three  largest  cities  in  the  state,  and  three  citizens  of  promi- 
nence actively  engaged  in  educational  work  in  the  state,  appointed 
by  the  governor,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  county  superin- 
tendent, none  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  from  any  county  in 
which  any  other  member  of  the  state  board  of  education  resides, 
or  from  which  any  other  member  was  appointed,  shall  constitute  a 
board  to  be  denominated  the  Indiana  state  board  of  education. 
The  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  shall  be  ap- 
pointed immediately  upon  the  taking  effect  of  this  act.     One  of 
such  members  shall  be  appointed  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years 
and  one  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  his  appointment,  and  each 
of  said  appointees  shall  serve  until  his  successor  shall  have  been 
appointed  and  qualified  ;  and  after  the  first  appointment  the  gover- 
nor shall  annually  appoint  one  such  member  to  serve  for  the  term 
of  three  years,  to  take  the  place  of  the  member  whose  term  shall 
have  then  expired ;   and  the  governor  shall  further  have  power  to 
fill  all  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the  office  of  any  such  member 
who  holds  his  office  by  appointment  from  the  governor.     The  size 
of  the  cities  shall,  for  this  purpose,  be  determined  by  the  enumera- 
tion of  children  for  school  purposes  annually  reported  by  school 
examiners    to    the    superintendent    of    public    instruction.     The 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall,  ex  officio,  be  president 
of  the  board,  and  in  his  absence  the  members  present  shall  elect 
a  president  pro  tempore.     The  board  shall  elect  one  of  its  members 
secretary  and  treasurer,  who  shall  have  the  custody  of  its  records, 
papers  and  effects,  and  shall  keep  minutes  of  its  proceedings: 
Provided,  That  such  records,  papers,  effects  and  minutes  shall  be 
kept  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  and  shall  be  open  for  his 
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inspection.  The  said  board  shall  meet  upon  the  call  of  the  presi- 
dent, or  a  majority  of  its  members,  at  such  place  in  the  state  as 
may  be  designated  in  the  call,  and  shall  devise,  adopt  and  procure 
a  seal,  on  the  face  of  which  shall  be  the  words  "  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Education,"  and  such  other  device  or  motto  as  the  board 
may  direct,  an  impression  and  written  description  of  which  shall 
be  recorded  on  the  minutes  of  the  board  and  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  which  seal  shall  be  used  for  the  authentica- 
tion of  the  acts  of  the  board  and  the  important  acts  of  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.     (R.  S.  1908,  §  6309.) 

2.  Duties  and  powers.  Said  board,  at  its  meetings,  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  are  prescribed  by  law,  and  may  make  and  adopt 
such  rules,  by-laws  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  its 
own  government,  and  for  the  complete  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  next  section  of  this  act,  and  not  in  conflict  with 
the  laws  of  the  state,  and  shall  take  cognizance  of  such  questions 
as  may  arise  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  school  system 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  duly  consider,  discuss,  and  deter- 
mine the  same.     (R.  S.  1908,  §  6310.) 

[The  board  acts  as  a  text-book  commission  for  the  state.  Pre- 
vious to  1913  it  also  acted  as  a  board  for  the  inspection  of  high 
schools.] 

3.  State  certificates.  Said  board  may  grant  state  certificates 
of  qualification  to  such  teachers  as  may,  upon  a  thorough  and 
critical  examination,  be  found  to  possess  eminent  scholarship  and 
professional  ability,  and  shall  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  good 
moral  character.  They  shall  hold  stated  meetings,  at  which  they 
shall  examine  all  applicants,  and  those  found  to  possess  the  quali- 
fications herein  above  named  shall  receive  such  certificate,  signed 
by  the  president  of  the  board,  and  impressed  with  the  seal  thereof ; 
and  the  said  certificate  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  teach  in  any 
of  the  schools  of  the  state  without  further  examination,  and  shall 
also  be  valid  during  the  lifetime  of  said  holder,  unless  revoked  by 
said  board.  Each  applicant  for  examination  shall,  on  making 
application,  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  five  dollars  as  a  fee. 
(R.  S.  1908,  §6311.) 

4.  Pay  and  mileage  of  board.  The  members  of  said  board, 
other  than  the  governor  and  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  for  their  services,  while 
actually  engaged  in  the  duties  of  their  office,  five  dollars  per  day 
and  five  cents  per  mile  necessarily  traveled  while  so  engaged; 
which  amount  shall  be  certified  by  the  board  to  the  auditor  of  the 
state,  who  shall  draw  his  warrant  therefor,  payable  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund,  which  sum  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  general  fimd  by 
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die  treasurer  of  the  board  paying  into  it  that  amount  out  of  the 
money  received  by  him  as  fees  for  certificates ;  and  if  there  be  any 
residue  of  money  received  as  such  fees,  it  shall  be  expended  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  the  purchase  of  suitable 
books  for  an  ofiice  library.  Said  board  shall  be  allowed  the  neces- 
sary expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  required  of 
the  same,  for  clerk  hire,  postage,  etc. ;  which  expenses  shall  be 
paid  as  the  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  board  are  paid.  (R.  S. 
1908,  5  6319.) 

The  next  aelectton  illustrates  a  recent  educational  reorganiza- 
tion, and  the  creation  of  a  state  board  of  very  large  powers. 

3.    The  Oklahoma  State  Board  of  Education 
[Chapter  47,  Session  Laws,  1910-1911] 

1.  Stste  Board  of  Education  Created:  The  state  board  of  edu- 
cation shall  consist  of  seven  members  including  the  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  who  shall  be  the  president,  and  six 
members  appointed  by  the  governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  for  a  period  of  six  years,  except  us  hereinafter 
provided.  The  appointive  members  shall  possess  the  same  quali- 
fications and  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  and  limitations 
as  are  now  required  of  the  text-book  commission,  and  at  least 
two  of  them  shall  be  practical  school  men  who  shall  have  had  at 
least  four  years  experience  in  actual  school  work,  two  years  of  which 
shall  have  been  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma.  Upon  the  passage  and 
approval  of  this  act  two  members  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
ending  June  30,  1913,  two  members  for  a  term  ending  June  30, 
1915,  and  two  members  for  a  term  ending  June  30,  1917,  subse- 
quent appointments,  except  to  fill  vacancies,  shall  be  for  the  full 
term  of  six  years.  The  appointive  members  of  said  board  shall 
receive  as  compensation  for  their  services  the  sum  of  six  dollars 
($6.00)  per  day,  their  necessary  traveling  expenses,  and  actual  hotel 
expenses  not  to  exceed  three  dollars  ($3.00)  per  day,  while  in  the 
pCTformance  of  their  duties,  and  they  shall  not  be  removed  during 
their  term  of  office  except  for  cause.  There  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  president  to  be  approved  by  said  board  a  secretary,  who 
shall  receive  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  a 
stenographer  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  payable  monthly,  and  said  positions  are  hereby  created. 

2.  Powers  and  Duties:  The  state  board  of  education,  organ- 
ised ID  pursuance  of  this  act,  shall  be  the  legal  successor  of  the  state 
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board  of  education  as  it  now  exists,  the  state  text-book  commission, 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  University,  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  university  preparatory  schools  at  Tonkawa  and  Claremore, 
the  board  of  education  now  in  control  of  the  state  normal  schools, 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  Oklahoma  Industrial  Institute  and 
College  for  Girls  at  Chickasha,  the  board  of  regents  of  the  School 
of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  at  Wilburton,  the  board  of  control  of  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Sulphur,  the  board  of  control  for  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  the  board  of  control  of  the  Boys*  Training  School 
at  Pauls  Valley,  the  board  of  control  of  the  Orphans'  Home  at  Pryor 
Creek,  the  board  of  control  of  the  Institution  for  the  Feeble-minded 
at  Enid,  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Colored  Agricultural  and 
Normal  University  at  Langston,  the  board  of  regents  of  the  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf,  Blind  and  Orphans*  Home  for  the  colored  at 
Taft ;  and  shall  have  all  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges  hereto- 
fore legally  exercised  by  said  boards:  Provided,  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  invalidate  any  contracts  entered  into  by  the  text-book 
commission.  Said  board  shall  have  the  following  additional  powers 
and  duties : 

a.  The  general  supervision  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

6.  To  formulate  and  adopt  courses  of  study  for  the  conunon 
schools  and  county  normal  institutes ;  and  arrange  courses  of 
study,  and  adopt  textbooks  for  use  in  the  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  state. 

c.  To  formulate  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  issuance 
of  all  certificates  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

d.  To  prepare  questions  for  the  examination  of  applicants  for 
county  and  city  certificates  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
state. 

e.  To  examine  applicants  for  state  certificates,  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  state,  and  for  conductors'  and  instructors' 
certificates  to  teach  in  the  county  normal  institutes. 

/.  To  prepare  examination  questions  for  graduates  from  the 
eighth  grade  of  the  public  schools. 

g.  To  classify  the  public  high  schools  of  the  state  and  properly 
accredit  them  to  the  various  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
state. 

A.  To  formulate  and  adopt  courses  of  study  for  state  pupils' 
reading  circles  and  for  state  teachers'  reading  circles ;  and  to  select 
books  to  be  used  in  said  reading  circles,  and  to  prepare  questions 
for  the  issuance  of  reading  circle  certificates. 

i.  The  state  board  of  education  shall  make  a  biennial  report 
to  the  governor  and  legislature,  setting  forth  the  work  of  the 
board  and  the  conditions  of  the  schoob  of  the  state.     The  board 
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shall  also  prepare  and  submit  to  the  governor  thirty  days  before 
the  convening  of  each  regular  session  of  the  legislature  a  budget 
estimating  the  necessary  appropriations  for  each  of  the  institutions 
under  their  management  and  control. 

J.  Upon  application  having  been  made  in  writing  by  the  organ- 
ization representing  the  commercial  and  business  colleges  and 
institutions  in  the  state,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  for- 
mulate rules  and  regulations  which  shall  govern  the  organization, 
operation,  management  and  control  of  said  commercial  and  business 
colleges ;  the  authority  herein  granted,  is  in  addition  to  that  above 
stated  to  extend  to  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  courses  of 
studies,  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  complete  the  same,  and 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  issuance  of  diplomas  by  said 
commercial  colleges. 

V.    State  Educational  Organization 

The  following  comments  and  extracts  from  important  recent 
documents  lay  down  fundamental  principles  relating  to  state 
educational  organization. 

I.    The  State  Board  of  Edtication 

[Extract  from  an  article  on  ''A  Constitutional  State  Board  of 
Education,**  by  Reed,  Thomas  H.,  in  Sierra  Educational  News, 
January,  1913,  pp.  21-24.] 

(A  continuation  of  the  article  on  pp.  291-292) 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  We  are  at  present  treated  to  the  unusual  si>ectacle, 
in  absolute  defiance  of  the  normal  arrangement  of  such  institutions, 
of  an  elected,  political  superintendent  and  an  ex-officio,  expert 
board.  They  have  no  necessary  relation  to  one  another  except 
that  the  superintendent  is  a  member  of  the  board.  As  to  the  board 
itself  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  honesty  or  competency 
of  its  individual  members.  They  hold  positions  which  guarantee 
their  qualifications.  It  has  done  some  things  well,  notably  the 
raising  of  the  standard  for  admission  to  the  teaching  profession. 
It  has  done  some  things  not  so  well,  especially  its  principal  duty  of 
selecting  textbooks.  As  compared  with  the  ex-oflBcio  boards  of 
education  in  other  states,  it  is,  of  course,  composed  too  exclusively 
of  persons  engaged  in  normal  school  work  to  the  neglect  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education.    The  chief  difficulty  with  the 
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board,  however,  is  that  it  is  made  up  of  very  busy  persons  whose 
full  time  is  taken  up  with  the  important  duties  of  the  responsible 
executive  positions  which  they  fill  and  who,  in  consequence,  can 
give  but  meagre  attention  to  the  business  of  the  board.  The 
present  board  is  tolerable  but  not  over  satisfactory  in  its  organ- 
ization, while  its  relation  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  the  administration  of  education  is  wholly  erroneous. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  of  administration  in  gen- 
eral it  appears  almost  self-evident  that  the  functions  of  adminis- 
trative boards  are  properly  selective  and  supervisory.  Actual 
administration,  however,  should  belong  to  the  officials  selected  by 
the  board  for  this  purpose.  Such  boards  choose  their  expert  ser- 
vants, watch  over  them,  mitigate  the  rigors  of  their  professionalism, 
and  stand  between  them  and  political  pressure.  Just  as  it  is 
necessary  to  have  on  a  modern  automobile  a  "  shock  absorber  " 
to  minimize  the  jars  of  its  operation,  so  it  is  necessary  to  have 
between  the  professional  experts  and  the  people  a  lay  buffer  — 
for  example,  a  board  which  insures  the  proper  selection  and  super- 
vision of  the  expert,  protecting  him  against  the  unintelligent  judg- 
ment of  the  masses  and  the  masses  against  exi>ert  narrowness  of 
view.  Jso  expert  is  thoroughly  sane.  He  is,  inevitably,  obsessed 
with  megalomania  as  to  the  importance  and  wisdom  of  his  own 
activities.  His  service  needs  to  be  tempered  by  lay  judgment. 
In  the  best-known  forms  of  administration,  provision  has  been 
made  for  a  coml>ination  of  lay  and  professional  service.  In  Ger- 
many laymen  and  experts  serve  side  by  side  on  the  various  boards 
and  committees  which  administer  the  several  units  of  local  govern- 
ment. The  lay  members  are  always  in  a  majority  numerically, 
thus  giving  them  potential  control.  President  Lowell  in  his  "  Gov- 
ernment of  England  *'  ascribes  the  merit  of  English  administration 
largely  to  tlic  characteristic  union  of  lay,  political,  and  responsible 
officers  with  professional,  non-political  officers  responsible  only 
to  their  nominal  lay  superiors.  In  the  United  States  this  system 
has  been  applied  with  almost  imiformly  excellent  results  to  the 
local  administration  of  education.  Where  it  has  gone  wrong  it 
has  been  because  one  party  or  other  to  the  combination  did  not 
know  its  place.  Boards  of  education  sometimes  try  to  run  the 
schools,  and  superintendents  or  principals  sometimes  try  to  con- 
trol the  politics  of  tlie  board.  It  has  been  applied  with  success 
to  state  administration  of  education  in  several  instances,  notably 
Massachusetts  and  New  York. 

From  the  above  it  is  no  great  logical  leap  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  should  have  a  State  Board  of  Education^  the  principal  duties  of 
which  should  be  to  select  and  supervise  the  Superintendent  of 
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Public  Instructioo.  The  "educational"  work  now  done  by  the 
board  would  pass  to  the  superintendent  and  the  other  experts  in 
his  office.  The  members  of  the  board  should  receive  no  pay 
except  the  necessary  expenses  incident  to  attendance  on  meetings. 
They  should,  of  course,  be  men  and  women  of  superior  education 
and  capacity.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  frame  an  educational 
qualification  on  any  rational  basis,  and  the  chsraeter  of  the  Ijoard 
would  have  to  be  left  to  the  appointing  authority.  It  should  be 
appointed  by  the  governor.  Election  by  the  legislature  is  by  no 
ineans'a'  satisfacfory  method,  and  this  b  especially  true  where  no 
traditions  as  to  the  character  of  the  persons  to  be  chosen  are  yet 
established.  The  governor's  responsibility  for  a  bad  appointment 
would  be  clearer,  and  his  motive  to  make  good  appointments  con- 
sequently more  effective.  The  term  should  be  a  long  one  and  the 
members  of  the  board  should  retire  in  rotation,  s6  that  no  one 
governor  could  obtain  political  control  of  it.  The  term  should  be 
_at_  least  seven  years,  and  the  board  might  well  consbt  of  sevyn 
memSera  —  thus  making  the  desirable  odd  number,  one  rettnn|; 
on  the  first  Monday  in  January  of  each  year.  The  long  term  takes 
away  from  the  governor  every  last  motive  to  abuse  his  power  of 
appointment.  He  could  not  hope,  except  by  accident,  to  appoint 
during  his  term  a  majority  of  the  board.  Since  he  could  not  help 
himself  politically  by  controlling  its  power  and  patronage,  he  woiJd, 
naturally,  aim  to  secure  such  credit  as  he  might  by  good  appoint- 
ments. 

Such  are  the  main  outlines  of  a  suitable  organization  of  our  state 
administration  of  education.  The  next  step  is  the  consideration 
of  the  practical  measures  to  be  taken  to  secure  it.  [The  article 
now  points  out  the  usual  constitutional  difficulties,  and  the  changes 
necessary.]  ...  If,  therefore,  the  board  is  to  have  the  long 
term  so  necessary  to  freedom  from  political  domination,  it  must 
be  secured  by  constitutional  amendment. 

Every  lover  of  efficient  administration  should  unite  in  urging 
upon  our  lawmakers  a  statute  and  constitutional  amendment  em- 
bodying a  proper  plan  for  the  administrative  organization  of  edu- 
cation. We  must  prepare  to  surrender  our  differences  on  numer- 
ous points  of  detail  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  essentials  of  the 
reform.  It  is  the  part  of  those  who  know  to  present  a  united  front 
and  a  clearly  defined  program  to  the  possible  slapdashery  of  ea- 
^usiaatic  ignorance. 
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2.   Advantages  of  a  State  Board  of  Education 

[From  the  Final  Report  Illinois  Educational  Commission,  1909,  pp. 

50-54.] 

The  educational  systems  of  the  various  states,  like  the  bodies  of 
law  tinder  which  they  are  operated,  have  grown  up  in  a  more  or  less 
haphazard  manner  to  meet  the  most  imperative  needs  of  rapidly 
increasing  populations  and  rapidly  changing  conditions.  At  the 
beginning  the  schooling  of  children  was  left  wholly  to  the  initiative 
of  the  local  communities,  and  rightly  so  for  the  reason  that  differ- 
ences in  social  and  industrial  conditions,  the  customs,  predilections 
and  ideals  of  the  people  made  the  educational  needs  of  a  state 
essentially  diverse.  Moreover,  a  central  body  of  any  kind  was 
too  remote  to  act  effectively  as  a  stimulating  and  regulating 
agency.  Not  only  were  the  support  and  management  of  schools 
jiT  matter  of  merely  local  concern,  but  it  was  often  left  to  each 
community  to  say  whether  it  should  have  any  school  at  all.  All 
this  was  justifiable  under  the  conditions  then  existing.  But  con- 
ditions have  changed.  Close  interrelations  of  the  various  com- 
munities in  all  the  states  of  the  Union  have  been  developed  with 
great  rapidity.  The  development  of  system  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  states,  however,  did  not  always  keep  pace  with  them. 
Industrial  and  social  conditions,  customs  and  ideals,  the  popula- 
tion itself,  have  become  practically  homogeneous.  A  central 
body  to  exercise  supervision  over  the  schools  of  a  state  is  not  now 
remote  either  in  time  or  in  space.  Education  has  become  distinctly  a 
state  function.  The  doctrine  that  the  taxable  property  of  the 
entire  state  should  educate  the  children  of  the  state  has  been 
generally  accepted.  Complete  state  educational  systems  are, 
merefore,  needed,  and  a  state  board  of  education  with  liberal  powers, 
and  opportunity  for  discretion  in  matters  of  detail,  is  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  such  system. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  state  board 
of  education  is  systematic  organization  of  the  educational  forces 
of  the  state.  System  means  economy,  the  elimination  of  waste, 
immediate  action  to  meet  unexpected  emergencies,  orderly  prog- 
ress. The  development  of  system  characterizes  all  progress, 
particularly  all  industrial  progress.  Business  men  are  quick  to 
see  the  advantages  of  it,  as  is  illustrated  by  any  progressive  and 
successful  industrial  corporation. 

Now  the  educational  work  of  a  state  is,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  a 
business  proposition.  In  Illinois,  for  instance,  there  are  a  million 
pupils  to  be  instructed,  13,000  buildings  erected  for  that  purpose. 
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28,000  teachers  employed,  aS  involving  an  expenditure  of 
(32,000,000.  If  this  vast  business  were  put  in  the  hands  of 
business  men  they  would  instinctively  begin  immediately  to  in- 
troduce system  in  order  to  eliminate  the  present  waste  of  education, 
and  thus  increase  the  ratio  of  educational  results  to  educational 
expenditure.  They  would  probably  create  not  only  an  executive 
head  of  the  business  to  insure  swtft  action,  but  also  a  board  of 
directors  to  give  counsel,  and  to  lay  down  rules  within  which  this 
activity  should  be  exercised. 

A^state  board  of  education  for  the  state  corresponds  in  a  way  to 
the  board  of  directors  in  an  industrial  corporation.  The  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  is  usually  the  executive  head.  The 
analogy  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  sufficiently  close  to  suggest  some  of 
the  advantages  of  a  state  board,  and  some  of  the  possibilities  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  our  school  systems  by  making  them  still 
more  systematic.  The  superintendent  needs  the  board  of  educa- 
tion for  some  of  the  same  rea-sons  that  the  executive  officer  of  an 
industrial  corporation  needs  a  board  of  directors.  He  needs  it 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  president  needs  his  cabinet,  and  as 
the  needs  of  the  head  of  an  industry  are  in  reality  the  needs  of  the 
stock  holders,  the  needs  of  the  president  those  of  the  people,  so 
also  are  the  needs  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  a 
state  board  of  education  in  the  final  analysis  the  needs  of  tlie 
state. 

This  need  will  be  the  more  conspicuous  if  we  consider  the  duties 
that  devolve  upon  a  state  superintendent  who  is  unassisted  by  a 
board  of  any  kind.  The  school  law  of  Illinois,  for  instance,  imposes 
upon  the  superintendent  and  confers  upon  him  nine  different 
powers.  Some  of  these  duties  and  powers  are  of  the  most  general 
nature.  ...  It  is  clear  that  a  l>oard  of  education  might  relieve 
him  of  some  of  these  duties,  as  well  as  assLst  him  by  counsel.  Such 
a  board  would  be  of  invaluable  a-tsistance  to  him  in  impressing 
upon  the  people  of  the  State  the  ideas  which  he  wishes  to  become 
dominant  and  effective  in  school  organization  and  administrative 
and  especially  to  aid  in  supporting  tlie  policies  wliich  he  endeavors 
to  carry  into  effect.  In  a  word,  a  State  Board  of  Education  prop- 
erly constituted  should  increase  incalculably  the  efficiency  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  just  described  a  State  Board  of 
Education  shnidd  gi\('  to  the  school  system  an  expansiveness  that 
is  highly  desirable  iin<l  llial  could  hardly  exist  without  it.  With 
some  discretion  in  matters  of  administrative  detail  it  would  enable 
the  system  to  adjust  itself  more  or  less  autoniatically  to  the  chang- 
ing educational  needs  and  conditions  of  a  growing  commonwealth. 
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The  law  should  define  the  direction  of  expansion  and  the  limits 
within  which  it  may  take  place,  but  it  might  well  leave  to  the 
system  some  room  to  burgeon  out  without  the  necessity  of  addi- 
tional legislation.  If  the  board  is  essentially  a  rule-making  body, 
the  discretion  allowed  to  it,  while  confined  within  safe  limits,  would 
yet  afford  a  certain  liberty  of  movement  and  freedom  of  adjust- 
ment which  naturally  belong  to  all  things  that  are  alive. 

Again,  an  efficient  state  board  is  valuable  to  the  state  if  it  does 
nf>thinc  wore  than  serve  as  a  continuous  body  for  the  study  of 
sqhpol  problems  and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  throughout 
the.,  state  concerning  educational  conditions  and  educational 
progress.  The  Massachusetts  board  has  been  conspicuously  help- 
ful in  this  respect.  Its  earlier  reports  especially  not  only  carried 
information  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  but  were  republished 
bjLihe  legislatiu'cs  of  other  states,  by  the  British  Parliament,  and 
by  the  German  government. 

Objections 

The  history  of  school  legislation  in  every  state  shows  that  move- 
ments in  the  direction  of  a  more  complete  educational  system 
usually  meet  with  opposition.  The  effort  to  place  the  schools  of 
the  county  under  the  supervision  of  a  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  the  effort  to  put  all  of  the  schools  of  the  state  under 
the  supervision  of  a  state  school  officer  have  evoked  many  objec- 
tions. It  was  said  that  such  efforts  were  a  reflection  on  the  exist- 
ing school  authorities,  that  they  contemplated  a  dangerous  central- 
ization of  power,  that  they  involved  the  creation  of  new  offices  of 
doubtful  utility  to  absorb  more  of  the  people's  money,  that  the 
schools  were  already  highly  efficient.  Why  not  let  well  enough 
alone  ?  Such  were  the  objections  raised  by  the  ultra-conservative. 
They  are  now  seen  to  have  been  without  foundation,  or  to  have 
risen  from  a  misconception  of  the  nature  and  function  of  these 
offices,  or  a  misunderstanding  of  the  true  relation  of  the  schools  of 
a  community  to  the  general  well  being  of  the  state ;  and  county 
and  state  supervision  of  schools  has  become  a  well  established 
policy.  The  same  objections  are  heard  again,  however,  when  it 
is  proposed  to  create  a  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  main  objection  to  the  creation  of  a  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  that  it  involves  an  undesirable,  if  not  dangerous,  central- 
ization of  power.  To  this  it  may  be  said  that,  in  this  case,  the  fear 
arises  partly  from  a  failure  to  distinguish  between  a  true  central- 
ization of  power  and  an  organization  of  functions  or  duties.  When 
a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  provided  for,  he  is  usually 
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dothed  with  great  power.  But  the  special  activities  necessarily 
connected  with  the  full  exercise  of  this  power  are  distributed  among 
various  agencies.  To  gather  them  up,  organize  and  unify  them 
UOder  ft  central  board  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  centralization 
of  power  as  usually  implied  by  that  expression. 

The  second  objection  is  that  a  board  of  education  may  be  so  con- 
stituted as  to  be  or  to  become  a  political  body  with  selfish  or  parti- 
san ends  and  with  no  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  e<lucational 
problems  or  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  This  is  a  real  d§jig£[,_but 
it  may  be  avoided  by  the  adoption  of  a  wise  method  of  constituting 
a  boaird.  The  experience  of  the  various  states  seems  to  point  to 
the  selection  of  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Educe^pn  by 
q>pointment  as  the  least  objectionable.  .  .  .  Only  one  state 
board  of  education  in  the  country  is  elected  by  popular  vote,  and 
this  is  a  board  whose  powers  and  duties  are  relatively  few  and 
simple.  Constitution  by  appointment  is,  therefore,  in  harmony 
with  the  practice  of  other  states  as  well  as  in  accordance  with  the 
conclusions  reached  from  a  purely  rational  consideration  of  the 
subject. 

We  may  say,  then,  in  concluding  the  discussion  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  that  such  a  body  should  increase  the  efficiency 
of  a  school  system  by  introducing  greater  economy,  and  by  increas- 
ing its  responsiveness  to  newly  arising  conditions  and  needs ; 
that  it  involves  no  dangerous  centralization  of  power,  that,  if 
properly  constituted,  it  would  be  an  agency  by  means  of  which 
the  entire  State  could  avail  itself,  without  any  considerable  addi- 
tional expense,  of  the  wisdom  of  disinterested  and  high-minded 
citizens  in  devising  educational  policies,  in  guarding  the  schools 
from  ill-advised,  ill-considered  or  hostile  legislation,  and  in  assist- 
ing the  chief  school  officer  of  the  State  to  perform  more  efRciently 
the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  law,  but  which  under  present 
circunistances  are  too  often  such  as  no  single  officer  can  adequately 
perform.  The  indications  atforded  by  the  development  of  edu- 
cational administration  are  that  state  boards  of  education  are  to 
occupy  an  increasingly  important  relation  to  the  educational 
activities  of  the  various  states. 


3.   The  Reorganization  of  the  Agencies  for  Adminiatration 

The  fundamental  principles  underlying  good  state  educa- 
tional organization  are  well  stated  in  a  recent  report  made  at 
the  request  of  the  Educational  Commission  of  the  State  of 
VeimoQt. 
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[From  Study  of  Education  in  Vermont^  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  Bui.  7,  1914,  pp.  148-152.] 

A  study  of  the  chief  historical  stages  in  the  educational  evolu- 
tion of  the  state  for  the  past  one  hundred  years  furnishes  justifi- 
cation for  the  statement  that  Vermont  has  never  completely  as- 
sumed a  definite  constructive  responsibility  for  the  progressive 
development  of  the  public  school  system;  has  never  clearly  re- 
garded this  system  as  an  institution  and  instrumentality  of  the 
commonwealth.  This  may  be  accounted  as  a  natural  result  of  a 
combination  of  influences.  Among  these  are  the  sturdiness  and 
independence  of  local  communities  under  the  characteristic  New 
England  scheme  of  government,  the  comparative  isolation  of  the 
several  principal  geographic  sections  of  the  state  from  one  another, 
and  the  absence  of  any  dominating  city  centres  of  population. 

This  absence  of  a  positive  state  policy  explains  in  large  measure 
the  lack  of  a  proper  state  machinery  for  the  administration,  super- 
vision, and  inspection  of  the  common  schools  and  other  public 
educational  institutions. 

The  establishment  of  the  first  State  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Common  Schools  in  1827  and  its  abolition  in  1833 ;  the  creation 
of  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  1845 ; 
the  refusal  of  the  General  Assembly  to  appoint  a  State  Superin- 
tendent in  1851  and  the  resulting  absence  of  any  state  supervision 
for  the  following  five  years ;  the  creation  of  a  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  1856,  which  continued  until  1874,  when  the  office  of  the 
State  Superintendent  was  reestablished ;  the  creation  of  another 
State  Board  of  Education  in  1908  as  the  successor  of  a  Board  of 
Normal  School  Commissioners  created  in  1898 ;  and  the  passage 
by  the  legislature  of  1912-13  of  the  act  creating  the  present  State 
Board  of  Education  with  its  partial  and  ambiguous  authority  over 
the  several  parts  of  the  educational  system,  —  make  clear  the 
lack  of  a  well-planned,  continuous  educational  policy. 

A  casual  examination  of  the  general  scheme  of  the  state's  gov- 
ernment of  the  system  of  education,  and  of  the  constitution  and 
powers  and  duties  of  the  several  boards  and  officers  composing 
this  educational  government,  reveals  immediately  a  situation 
favorable  to  discontinuity  of  organization  and  to  waste  in  operation. 

A  marked  general  tendency  of  the  past  two  decades  has  been  the 
development  throughout  our  American  states  of  the  type  of  school 
government  whereby  an  increasing  authority  and  responsibility 
are  centred  in  state  boards  and  officers.  This  tendency  is  un- 
doubtedly a  consequence  of  the  wider  recognition  of  the  funda- 
mental social  policy  that  public  education,  in  order  to  provide  an 
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equitable  distribution  of  educational  opportunities,  must  be 
assumed  by  the  state  rather  than  by  local  governmental  units, 
—  district,  town,  county,  and  city.  The  recognition  of  this  larger 
state  responsibility  results  in  the  exercise  of  a  large  amount  of 
control  (iirectly  by  the  state.  This  trend  whereby  the  influence 
of  the  state  in  education  is  enlarged  and  vitalized  is  customarily 
expressed  by  the  phrase,  "centralization  of  state  control."  The 
fust  and  most  evident  result  of  thb  centralizing  movement  has 
been  the. erection  of  a  new  form  of  state  machinery  for  the  oversight 
of  public  educational  activities,  especially  as  regards  elementary, 
secondary,  special,  and  supplementary  schools.  This  organization 
is  Dot  intended  to  take  away  the  righto  of  local  communities 
to  govern  their  own  schools,  nor  to  weaken  their  responsibility 
for  school  support.  It  aims  simply  to  provide,  along  with 
moderate  financial  aid,  a  system  of  scrutiny  and  supervision  that 
shall  make  for  a  wider  school  opportunity,  more  uniform  condi- 
tions, and  freedom  from  some  of  the  more  objectionable  local 
limitations.  The  state  is  the  only  agency  that  can  undertake  this 
function. 

The  former  widely  adopted  plan  of  placing  the  common  school 
system  of  the  state  under  the  general  direction  of  a  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  elected  by  popular  vote  or  chosen  by  the 
legislature,  is  being  replaced  by  a  plan  that  assigns  the  public 
school  organization  of  the  state  to  the  general  control  of  a  small 
boani  or  commission  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  or  without 
legislative  confirmation.  Such  a  board  or  commission  is  usually 
Tesignated  as  "  The  State  Board  of  Education."  Recent  examples 
of  such  boards,  newly  constituted  or  reorganized,  are  to  be  found 
in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Oklahoma,  Idaho,  New  Jersey, 
and  elsewhere.  The  modern  state  board  of  education  embodies 
the  fundamental  governmental  principle  of  the  immediate  suzer- 
ainty of  the  state  over  the  public  school.  As  to  the  essential  con- 
stitution and  internal  organization  of  the  centralized  state  board 
of  e<lucation,  the  following  general  principle  is  now  accepted  ; 
It  is  a  representative  board  of  laymen,  few  in  number,  receiving 
no  compensation,  appointed  and  constituted  in  a  manner  provid- 
ing for  responsibility  of  performance  and  securing  continuity  of 
state  educational  policy. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  the  active  deputy  of  the  people 
of  the  whole  state.  It  is  therefore  composed  of  laymen  rather 
than  of  those  professionally  engaged  in  the  educational  service, 
or  of  those  officially  conncctcil  with  other  branches  of  state  govern 
ment.  Such  ii  IkhihI  will  have  in  its  membership  no  representa- 
tives of  pnrticular  educational  institutions  or  other  special  in- 
terests.    Neither  will  it  have  any  ex-offim)  members. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  best  American  admmistrative  experience,    / 
in  education  as  well  as  in  other  governmental  departments,  it  has    j 
come  to  be  generally  agreed  that  this  board  should  consist  of  few    | 
members.     A  board  of  five  is  perhaps  sufficiently  large  and  repre-    \ 
sentative.     No  compensation  is  paid  for  service,  other  than  reim-     \ 
bursement  for  necessary  traveling  or  other  expenses.     The  members     ' 
of  this  state  board  are  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state  for 
fairly  long  overlapping  terms,  and  in  a  way  that  brings  about  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  but  one  member  each  year.     Thus,  if 
the  board  is  composed  of  five  members,  one  member  will  be  ap- 
pointed each  year  for  a  term  of  five  years.     Apj)ointments  directly 
by  the  governor  fix  resj)onsibility.     The  fairly  long  overlappfiig      T 
term  of  office  contributes  to  the  development  of  a  consistent  and     / 
progressive  school  j)olicy.     All  appointments  should  be  made  solely 
with  reference  to  ability  to  serve  the  larger  interests  of  the  entire 
people  of  the  state.     Neither  residence,  party  affiliation,  incidental 
or  temj)orary  prominence,  religion,  race,  sex,  or  specific  occupation 
should  be  determining  qualifications.     Such  a  board  will  embody 
the  best  and  highest  form  of  disinterested  personal  service.     Mem- 
bership will  be  considered  by  the  people  of  the  state  as  evidence 
of  conspicuous  capacity  for  civic  usefulness.     As  a  safeguard  for 
the  character  of  the  board  and  for  the  continued  effectiveness  of 
its  performances,  the  members  should  be  subject  to  removal  by 
the  governor,  either  with  or  without  legislative  concurrence,  for 
gross  immorality,  malfeasance  in  office,  incompetency,  or  neglect 
of  responsibility. 

Thus  organized,  the  State  Board  of  Education  will  fulfil  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  educational  system  of  the  state,  working  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  general  principles : 

Subject  to  the  general  provisions  of  law,  there  will  be  delegated 
to  the  board  the  care  and  oversight  of  the  entire  public  school 
system  of  the  state.  The  actual  administration,  supervision,  and 
inspection  will  be  entrusted  to  executive  officers  selected  by  the 
board.  ^ 

*  The  question  whether  such  a  hoard  should  exercise  control  of  the  higher 
educational  institutions  of  the  state  is  one  that  is  not  here  taken  up.  Such 
control  might  be  so  exercised  as  to  interfere  with  the  free  development  of  col- 
leges and  universities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rivalries  and  wasteful  duplica- 
tions of  educational  effort,  with  the  attending  political  complications  which 
come  from  the  lack  of  such  uniform  administrations,  are  notorious,  and  cannot 
in  the  long  run  fail  to  bring  upon  these  institutions  unpleasant  consequences. 
The  state  of  Idaho  is  just  entering  upon  such  an  administration  of  its  whole 
systrm  of  public  education.  The  commissioner  of  education,  under  the  State 
Bonrd,  i»  the  head  of  the  wholo  system  of  schools,  including  the  Stat«  Univer- 
sity.     In  the  case  of  the  state  of  Vermont  the  abeencc  of  any  state  institution 
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The  Board  of  Education  should  not  itself,  individually  or  col- 
lectively through  committees  of  its  members,  attempt  to  perform 
executive  functions.  Within  the  defined  statutory  limits  it 
should  aim  to  provide  ways  and  means  to  carry  out  the  public 
educational  policy  determined  by  the  legislature.  The  actual 
execution  of  these  policies  belongs  to  the  expert  trained  officers  of 
the  board,  in  particular  the  commissioner  of  education,  the  chief 
of  these  officers,  with  whom  first  responsibility  rests.  Id  addi- 
tion to  this  chief  executive  officer  there  ought  to  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  assistant  commissioners,  supervisors,  and  inspectors 
properly  to  care  for  the  state's  share  of  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct and  development  of  the  schools.  The  selection  of  these 
executive  officers  represents  the  most  important  function  of  this 
board. 

The  commissioner  should  be  a  man  of  such  breadth  of  educa- 
tion, of  such  special  training,  of  such  varied  educational  experience, 
and  with  such  a  record  of  successful  performance,  as  will  entitle 
him  to  be  entnisted  with  the  important  responsibilities  of  the  board. 
He  should  be  selected  without  reference  to  his  residence  within  the 
state,  should!  be  given  an  indefinite  term  of  office,  and  should  be 
subject  to  dismissal  only  upon  a  two-thirda  vote  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  board.  There  should  be  attached  to  the 
office  a  salary  to  be  determined  by  the  board,  of  sufficient  size  to 
attract  and  retain  n  skilful  and  successful  man.  The  new  state  of 
Idaho,  with  a  population  smaller  than  that  of  Vermont  scattered 
over  an  area  nine  times  as  large,  pays  its  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion $6000. 

The  success  of  the  educational  administration  will  depend  no  less 
on  the  personnel  of  the  board  than  on  the  abilities  of  the  chief  exec- 
utive officer.  Hitherto  American  governmental  boards  have  not 
reached  a  high  order  of  efficiency.  We  are  now  developing  in  larger 
numbers  the  type  of  man  adapted  for  the  duties  of  trustee  mem- 
bership, —  a  man  who,  while  not  an  educational  expert,  has  an 
intelligent  interest  in  education,  and  is  ready  to  give  time  and 
thought  to  the  problems  of  the  board  and  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  the 
executive  officers  a  sound  judgment  and  a  mind  keenly  interested. 
The  members  of  such  boards  have  generally  tended  to  fall  into  one 
of  two  errors, — either  to  become  dummy  directors,  leaving  the 
entire  responsibility  with  the  executive,  or  else  to  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  desire  to  become  themselves  executives.    The  buai- 

of  hijiher  loaminc  simpliliwi  its  problem  of  educatJonsJ  admin istriitioii.  The 
State  Agrifuitural  foUegp,  supported  by  funds  fumiebed  the  stat*  by  the  gen- 
eral governmpnt.  has  been  placed  by  the  atat«  under  the  control  of  a  board 
d  as  deficribed  ia  aoother  sectioD. 
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ness  of  such  a  board  is  to  govern,  not  to  administer.  To  fill  such 
a  place  on  a  board  of  education  is  to  render  to  the  state  service  of 
the  highest  order. 

Acting  through  its  officers,  the  Board  of  Education  ought  to 
have  general  control  of  the  entire  educational  system  of  the  state. 
This  will  include  not  alone  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
vocational  schools,  and  any  school  established  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  but  also  schools  for  the  training  of  special  classes^  the 
educational  departments  of  charitable  and  penal  institutions, 
and  all  supplementary  educational  activities,  including  those 
relating  to  libraries,  which  are  properly  a  part  of  the  state  educa- 
tional system. 

Such  oversight  will  involve  the  estimation  and  preparation  of  a 
budget  for  educational  expenses,  the  enforcement  of  laws  relating 
to  schools  and  other  institutions  of  learning,  the  classification  and 
unification  of  the  public  schools,  the  establishment  of  uniform 
records  and  reports,  the  determination  of  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  and  their  certification  for  the  elementary,  secondary,  and 
special  schools,  and  the  recognition  of  certificates  and  diplomas 
from  other  states.  The  board  should,  as  the  supervisor  of  the 
exf>enditure  of  all  state  money  for  educational  piu-poses,  inspect 
all  institutions  and  report  upon  their  use  of  such  funds. 

The  board  in  cooperation  with  the  state  board  of  health  should 
establish  standards  for  the  construction,  arrangement,  and  sanitary 
equipment  of  school  buildings  and  school  sites ;  and  should  direct 
the  medical  inspection  and  study  of  public  health  as  far  as  the 
schools  are  concerned.  Such  a  program  ought  to  include  also  a 
systematic  effort  to  inform  the  people  of  the  whole  state  as  to  the 
opj)ortunities  of  their  own  schools.  A  serious  defect  of  the  present 
situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  easy  for  the  average  parent 
to  obtain  disinterested  educational  advice  concerning  his  children, 
or  unprejudiced  information  concerning  the  nearby  agencies  of 
education. 

The  necessity  for  such  a  board  has  already  been  fully  realized 
by  those  who  have  given  serious  thought  to  the  educational  prob- 
lems of  the  state.  The  creation  of  the  existing  board  of  education 
came  as  a  result  of  this  conviction,  and  its  creation  was  a  long  step 
in  the  direction  of  better  organization  and  a  clearer  differentiation 
of  duties.  The  existing  board  is  defective,  however,  particularly 
in  the  restricted  authority  that  is  given  to  it  and  in  its  ambiguous 
relation  to  the  superintendent  of  education.  Its  reorganization 
in  accordance  with  the  following  recommendations  would  be  the 
necessary  initial  step  for  the  establishment  of  a  state  system  of 
education  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  the  people  of  the  state.     A 
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rightly  constituted  board  with  competent  experts  will  step  by  step 
revise  tlie  curriculum  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
provide  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  meet  the  other 
problems  of  state  education  as  they  arise. 

It  is_recommended,  therefore,  that  the  existing  state  board  of 
educatioiTbe  reorganized  so  as  to  provide  for  a  board  of  five  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  one  member  to  be  appointed 
each  year  for  a  term  of  five  years ;  that  this  board  have  general 
control  of  the  entire  educational. system  of  the  state;  that  the 
I)owers  and  duties  now  belonging  to  the  present  Board  of  Education, 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  School  Fund,  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  State  Schools  of  Agriculture,  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
State  School  for  Feeble  Minded,  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Deaf, 
Blind,  Idiotic,  Feeble-Minded  Children  of  Indigent  Parents,  and 
the  State  Board  of  Penal  Institutions,  in  so  far  as  the  Industrial 
School  is  concerned,  be  transferred  to  this  board ;  that  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  board  be  a  commissioner  of  education  to  be 
chosen  by  the  board  under  such  conditions  and  at  such  compensa- 
tion as  shall  guarantee  the  service  of  a  progressive  educational 
leader;  that  provision  be  made  for  the  appointment  of  not  less 
than  four  directors  or  deputy  commissioners,  —  one  for  rural 
schools,  one  for  secondary  schools,  one  for  vocational  schools 
(including  agriculture),  and  one  for  extension  activities.  In  addi- 
tion there  should  be  provided  in  the  appropriation  for  the  state 
board  of  education  a  sum  of  money  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
board,  the  pay  of  assistants  and  of  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  com- 
missioner of  education,  and  the  necessary  traveling  expenses. 
Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  correctly  estimating  all  of  these 
items  in  advance,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage,  and  ultimately 
in  the  direction  of  economy  and  efficiency,  if  in  addition  to  the  sum 
set  aside  for  the  salaries  of  the  commissioner  and  his  deputies  a 
lump  sum  were  for  the  first  two  years  placed  at  the  disi)osal  of  the 
board,  to  be  accounted  for  subsequently  in  the  form  of  an  itemized 
budget. 
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4.   A  Right  System  of  Schools  for  an  American  Commonwealth 

The  extract  which  follows  gives  a  clear  and  a  very  com- 
prehensive statement  of  the  position  of  the  modern  state  in 
the  education  of  citizens,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  state 
in  the  matter. 

[Pritchett,  Henry  S.,  in  the  6th  An,  Rcpt,   Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  1911,  pp.  119-122.] 

The  various  states  of  the  American  Union  have  with  prac- 
tical unanimity  accepted  the  position  that  the  obligation  for  gen- 
eral education  rests  upon  the  state.  This  conclusion  has  been 
reached  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  years  of  history,  during  which 
most  of  these  states  have  grown  from  pioneer  communities  to 
commonwealths  of  considerable  j)opulation  and  wealth. 

The  beginnings  of  the  educational  systems  in  all  of  the  states 
were  practically  the  same.  Private  initiative  led  the  way.  In 
their  earlier  history  the  state  governments  were  only  too  glad 
to  encourage  any  effort  that  looked  toward  education.  Private 
individuals,  denominations,  and  associations  of  citizens  were 
encouraged  to  start  educational  enterprises,  whether  they  aimed 
to  be  elementary  schools  or  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

At  first  in  New  England  and  the  middle  west,  and  much  later 
in  the  southern  states,  with  increaseii  population  and  increased 
differentiation  in  employment  and  increased  wealth,  the  state 
governments  one  by  one  undertook  the  creation  of  a  general  sys- 
tem of  public  schools,  first  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  finally  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  as  well,  so  that  in 
many  of  the  states  of  the  Union  one  finds  to-day  a  system  of 
general  education  reaching  from  elementary  school  to  university, 
under  the  control  of  the  state.  Alongside  of  these  state  tax-sup- 
ported institutions  are  a  number  of  institutions  under  private 
control  wliose  relation  with  the  state  system  of  education  is  ill 
defined  and  rests  in  the  main  upon  the  ideal  of  education  held  by 
those  who  conduct  the  separate  institutions.^  It  is  only  within  the 
last  decade  that  the  question  of  relating  these  independent  insti- 
tutions to  the  state-<leveloped  system  of  education  has  become  a 
pressing  one.  ITntil  that  time  education  of  any  sort  was  held 
to  be  so  desirable  that  any  kind  of  school  was  welcome.  Further- 
more, the  state  systems  were  so  incomplete  that  the  privately 
managed  school  could  find  a  place  in  either  secondary  or  higher 
oducation.  With  the  gradual  rounding  out  of  the  elementary  and 
setondary  school  systems  of  the  various  states  this  situation  ha$ 
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changed,  and  to-day  the  state  begins  to  concern  itself  with  the 
relations  of  these  institutions  which  exist  under  its  laws,  but 
{VacticaUy  outside  of  its  educational  jurisdiction.  Only  within 
a  few  years  have  the  states  grown  into  on  educational  self-^onscious- 
ness  and  have  begun  to  ask  themselves  how  they  ought  to  deal 
with  these  detached  and  unrelated  schools.  How,  in  fact,  ought 
they  to  deal  with  their  own  institutions,  which  in  many  cases  have 
bod  OS  little  consideration  for  the  general  system  of  education, 
and  have  been  as  truly  competing  institutions,  as  have  those  that 
were  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals? 

The  development  of  the  organized  school  system  resembles  cu- 
riously in  its  history  the  development  of  the  system  of  railroads. 
In  the  pioneer  days  any  railroad  built  under  any  circumstances 
was  welcome.  It  was  only  as  the  country  grew  up,  as  population 
became  more  dense,  and  as  industrial  and  political  problems  be- 
came more  pressing,  that  the  various  states  turned  about  to  exam- 
ine what  kind  of  railroad  system  had  grown  up  under  this  loose 
r^me,  and  to  seek  to  bring  into  the  hands  of  the  state  once  more 
some  sort  of  authority  over  systems  of  railroads  that  had  been 
allowed  to  develop  in  such  independence. 

The  beginnings  of  this  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
vuious  states  toward  educational  systems  are  shown  in  the  appoint- 
ment in  the  last  three  years  of  commissions  in  one  state  or  another 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  education.  In  Iowa  a  single  board 
has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  three  state  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  The  state  of  Oklahoma,  with  characteristic 
fearlessness,  has  appointe<l  a  single  board  to  govern  eighteen  state 
institutions,  of  which  eleven  are  educational.  The  state  of  Vir- 
ginia has  appointed  a  commission  to  examine  and  to  report  upon 
the  right  relations  of  all  of  its  institutions  of  higher  learning.  A 
similar  commission  has  been  created  in  Kansas. 

In  nearly  all  cases  these  commissions  were  originated  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  existing  state  institutions  whose  lack  of 
cooperation  had  become  evident  to  the  state  authorities,  but  no 
sooner  do  such  commissions  begin  their  work  than  they  find  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  a  much  larger  question,  namely,  what 
sort  of  system  of  schools  ought  an  American  commonwealth  to 
foster? 

This  is  a  very  different  question  from  that  which  was  brought 
to  the  BttentJon  of  these  commonwealths  in  their  earlier  educa- 
tional history,  —  as  different  as  the  problem  of  railroad  regulation 
in  the  central  west  to-day  is  from  the  problem  of  railroad  con- 
struction fifty  years  ago.  It  is  a  question  that  touches  every 
interest  in  the  state,  if  it  is  answered  fully  and  wisely,  and  to  an- 
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swer  this  question  fully  and  wisely  required  the  very  best  thinking 
of  which  civilized  and  educated  men  are  capable. 

It  is  generally  admitted  to-day  in  all  countries  that  the  state 
must  furnish  to  all  its  citizens  the  opi)ortunity  for  a  general  elemen- 
tary education.  In  the  more  advanced  countries  it  is  further 
recognized  that  the  state  must  deal  also. with  vocational  training, 
certainly  with  industrial  vocations  and  perhaps  with  professions. 
In  a  word,  a  state  that  to-day  addresses  itself  to  the  problem  of 
education  must  consider  a  system  of  schools  which  shall  train  the 
.whole  population  in  those  fundamentals  that  make  for  good  citi- 
zenship, and  it  must  establish  as  well  at  the  right  points  of  articu- 
lation with  this  system,  industrial  training  schools  appropriate  to 
the  wants  of  the  various  communities,  and  it  may  foster  in  addi- 
tion a  fair  number  of  professional  schools  for  those  seeking  to  enter 
the  professions.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  industrial  educa- 
tion, for  example,  is  a  necessary  part  of  modern  educational  train- 
ing, that  the  state  itself  must  establish  the  local  schools  which 
serve  particular  communities,  any  more  than  it  would  be  called 
upon  to  establish  local  schools  to  train  doctors  and  lawyers  and 
engineers,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  state,  in  considering  its  prob- 
lem of  education  and  the  system  of  schools  that  it  will  conduct, 
must  so  plan  that  the  system  of  schools  established  by  it  shall 
minister  to  the  training  of  the  individual  in  his  vocation,  whether 
that  vocation  be  an  industry  or  a  profession. 

It  needs  only  a  statement  of  this  problem  to  make  clear  the  fact 
that  the  question  that  these  state  commissions  and  that  the  states 
themselves  face  to-day  is  a  very  much  larger  problem  and  a  very 
much  more  difl&cult  one  than  the  problem  that  the  states  have 
attempted  hitherto.  For  example,  the  matter  of  agricultural 
education  is  one  with  which  the  state  has  dealt  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  but  the  experi- 
ence of  forty  years  has  shown  that  such  schools  train  men  for  pro- 
fessional life,  not  for  industrial  life,  and  that  if  men  are  to  be 
trained  effectively  for  the  work  of  the  farmer,  local  industrial 
training  for  agriculture  must  be  established  by  the  separate  com- 
munities, either  with  state  aid  or  without.  But  in  any  case  such 
schools  will  not  be  established  successfully  unless  the  state  in  its 
educational  supervision  and  in  its  educational  policy  provides  a 
system  of  schools  that  shall  minister  to  agricultural  training. 

There  are  to-day  two  notable  examples  of  the  attempt  to  deal 
with  this  question,  the  one  in  Germany,  the  other  in  Japan.  In 
the  German  Empire,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  question  of 
education  is  for  tiie  federated  states,  the  local  schools  being  con- 
ducted and  managed  by  local  agencies,  but  under  the  supervision 
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of  the  state  bureau  of  education,  which  is  notably  efficient  and  far- 
sighted.  One  finds  here  a  combination  of  state  and  community 
effort  producing  a  truly  national  effect,  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
unifying  supervision  diat  comes  from  the  state. 

Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  has  imdertaken  to  create  a  new  system 
of  schools  fitted  to  the  needs  of  its  population,  the  experiments 
being  conducted  entirely  through  the  agency  of  the  imperial 
government. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  our  American  states  have  begun  to  deal 
with  this  question  from  the  general,  not  from  the  local  standpoint, 
and  although  little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  determining  how 
to  organize,  how  to  supervise,  and  how  to  conduct  a  state  system 
of  schools  which  shall  minister  at  once  to  the  general  education  of 
the  whole  people  and  to  the  training  of  communities  and  of  indi- 
viduals for  particular  vocations,  the  very  fact  that  the  state 
authorities  have  begun  to  think  of  the  question  is  itself  a  matter 
of  encouragement.  One  may  well  hope  that  the  next  ten  years 
will  see  real  progress  toward  carefully  thought  out  and  well- 
conducted  state  systems  of  education.  The  first  steps  would 
seem  to  be  an  educational  study  of  the  particular  state,  of  its 
schools,  of  the  industries  of  its  inhabitants,  and  of  the  approxi- 
mate needs  that  the  state  is  likely  to  feel  in  the  various  vocations 
and  professions.  Following  such  a  study,  the  state  might  well 
lend  itself  to  the  gradual  development  of  a  system  of  schools  which 
shall  undertake  to  minister  to  the  whole  population  of  the  state, 
both  in  the  larger  educational  sense  and  in  the  vocational  sense. 
It  is  out  of  some  such  cxi>erience  and  out  of  some  such  study  that 
our  American  states  will  develop,  if  they  develop  at  all,  systems  of 
education  which  shall  answer  the  needs  of  the  whole  population. 
The  question  at  the  moment  for  any  one  of  these  commonwealths 
is  to  find  a  body  of  experts  competent  to  study  the  educational 
situation  and  to  give  governors  and  legislators  wise  and  practical 
advice. 

The  Problem  of  Education  of  Supreme  Significance  to  a  Modem  State 

The  importance  of  education  has  long  been  keenly  realized  by 
the  American  people.  We  have  been  proud  to  feel  that  the  desire 
for  education  throughout  the  United  States  was  well-nigh  universal. 
It  is  only  recently,  however,  that  the  American  people  have  come 
to  see  the  inefficiency  of  much  that  goes  under  the  name  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  what  extent  a  superficial  imitation  of  education  may 
pass  for  education  itself.  The  transition  in  our'  educational  life 
has  been  so  rapid  in  the  last  quarter-century  that  the  various  parts 
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of  our  educational  system  —  the  colleges,  the  schools,  and  the 
academies  —  have  had  scarcely  time  to  adjust  themselves  to  one 
change  before  they  were  called  upon  to  make  another.  The  col- 
leges, for  example,  have  to  a  large  exten#discarded  the  old  com- 
pulsory classical  training,  which  at  least  had  the  merit  of  discipline 
and  thoroughness.  In  adopting  a  much  broader  and  in  many 
ways  a  more  sensible  curriculum  they  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
reach  any  such  stage  of  thoroughness  as  was  attained  under  the 
old  form. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  states  of  the  American  Union  two  movements 
have  gone  on  which  have  tended  to  throw  increased  responsibility 
upon  the  school  system. 

The  first  has  been  the  enormous  progress  in  the  industries  and 
in  the  differentiation  of  vocation  which  has  come  with  modem 
tools.  Workmen  no  longer  ply  their  callings  in  their  own  homes. 
They  are  grouped  in  large  factories,  where  each  man  becomes  a 
specialist.  Under  this  regime  the  apprentice  system  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  school  to-day  is  called  upon  to  do  for  the  boy  some- 
thing like  what  his  apprenticeship  did  for  him  a  generation  ago. 
In  every  industrial  community  there  must  be  provided  a  school 
which  shall  give  the  theoretical  and  some  of  the  practical  founda- 
tions of  vocational  training,  if  the  boy  is  to  get  this  training  in 
any  systematic  or  satisfactory  way. 

A  second  movement  which  has  to  do  directly  with  educational 
efficiency  is  found  in  the  recent  tendency  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  whole  people  direct  i)olitical  power.  During  the  past  ten 
years  much  of  the  i)olitical  power  that  has  been  intrusted  to  repre- 
sentatives has  been  taken  over  in  various  states  by  the  people 
themselves.  The  direct  primary,  the  initiative,  the  referendum, 
the  recall,  are  all  devices  that  grow  out  of  the  movement,  whether 
wise  or  unwise,  to  place  political  power  directly  in  the  hands  of  the 
whole  people.  It  needs  only  the  smallest  consideration  to  show 
that  if  this  movement  is  to  continue,  the  general  education  of  all 
citizens  becomes  an  even  more  vital  thing  for  a  democracy  than  it 
has  been  hitherto. 

In  a  word,  the  question  of  education,  the  determination  of  the 
right  system  of  schools  and  of  their  effective  coordination  and 
conduct,  is  the  most  important  question  before  each  nation,  but 
in  no  country  does  this  question  assume  such  importance  as  in  a 
democracy  in  which  every  citizen  assumes  full  political  respon- 
sibility. 
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CHAPTER  Xn 

ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION 

The  Foundation  of  the  Educational  System.  —  The  elemen- 
tary school,  or,  as  it  has  long  been  termed,  in  discussion  and  in 
law,  the  common  school,  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  state.  The  several  groups  of  selections 
classified  in  this  chapter  are  intended  to  reflect  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  elementary  school  as  the  chief  determinant 
of  general  social  advance  and  as  the  first  object  of  educational 
concern  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 

I.    Constitutional  Prescriptions 
[From  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  1907.] 

Article  XIII  —  Education 

"  Section  1.  The  legislature  shall  establish  and  maintain  a 
system  of  free  public  schools  wherein  all  the  children  of  the  State 
may  be  educated. 

"  Sec  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  institutions  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  deal, 
dumb,  and  blind  of  the  State. 

"  Sec  3.  Separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  children  with 
like  accommodations  shall  be  provided  by  the  legislature  and 
impartially  maintained.  The  term  *  colored  children,'  as  used 
in  this  section,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  children  of  African 
descent.  The  term  '  white  children  *  shall  include  all  other  chil- 
dren. 

*'  Sec  4.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  compulsory 
attendance  at  some  public  or  other  school,  unless  other  means  of 
education  are  provided,  of  all  the  children  in  the  State  who  are 
sound  in  mind  and  body,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen 
years,  for  at  least  three  months  in  each  year. 
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"  Sec.  5.  The  supervision  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
shall  be  vested  in  a.  board  of  education,  whose  powers  and  duties 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion shall  be  president  of  the  board.  Until  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  attorney  genertd  shall 
be  ex-officia  members,  and  with  the  superintendent,  compose  said 
board  of  education. 

"  Sec.  6.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  uniform  system  of 
text  books  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

"  Sec.  7.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  teaching  of  the 
dements  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  feeding,  and  domestic 
adeace  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State." 

U.     StATDTOBT  REQOIRElCENTa 
1.  California 

[Ftam  School  Code  of  California  (1912),  Article  X  —Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools.] 

Section  1662.  1.  The  courses  of  study  for  the  day  elementary 
schools  of  California  shall  embrace  eight  years  of  instruction; 
and  such  courses  must  allot  eight  years  for  instruction  in  subjects 
required  to  be  taught  in  such  schools  and  may  allot  not  more  than 
two  years  for  kindergarten  instruction. 

2.  The  day  elementary  schools  of  each  school  district  of  Cali- 
fornia shall  be  open  for  the  admission  of  all  children  between  six 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age  residing  in  the  district,  and  may  be 
open  for  the  admission  of  adults  if  the  governing  body  of  the  dis- 
trict deem  such  admission  advisable;  promded,  that  where  kinder- 
garten instruction  is  given  in  the  schools  of  a  district,  such  school 
shall  admit  children  to  the  kindergarten  classes  at  four  years  of 
age;  and  the  reports  for  the  kindergarten  classes  shall  be  kept 
and  shall  be  made  separate  from  other  school  reports;  and  pro- 
vided, Jurther,  that  wherever  a  school  is  established  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf,  such  children  may  be  admitted  to  such  school  at 
three  years  of  age;  provided,  that  the  average  daily  attendance 
of  de^  children  who  are  six  years  of  age  or  older  shall  be  counted 
as  part  of  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  day  elementary 
schools. 

3.  The  governing  body  of  the  school  district  shall  have  power 
to  exclude  children  of  filUiy  or  vicious  habita,  or  children  suffering 
from  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  and  also  to  establish  sepa- 
rate schools  for  Indian  children  and  for  children  of  Chinese  or 
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Mongolian  descent.  When  such  separate  schools  are  established, 
Indian,  Mongolian,  or  Chinese  children  must  not  be  admitted  into 
any  other  school. 

4.  The  courses  of  study  for  the  evening  elementary  schools  of 
California  shall  embrace  eight  years  of  instruction  in  the  subjects 
f)ermitted  to  be  taught  in  such  schools. 

5.  The  evening  elementary  schools  of  any  school  district  shall 
be  open  for  the  admission  of  all  children  over  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  residing  in  the  district,  and  for  the  admission  of  adults; 
provided,  that  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have  been 
given  permits  to  work  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act 
to  enforce  the  educational  rights  of  children  may  be  admitted  to 
the  evening  elementary  schools. 

Section  1663.  1.  The  public  schools  of  California,  other  than 
those  supported  exclusively  by  the  state,  shall  be  classed  as  day 
and  evening  elementary,  and  day  and  evening  secondary 
schools. 

The  day  and  evening  elementary  schools  of  California  shall  be 
designated  as  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

The  day  and  evening  secondary  schools  of  California  shall  be 
designated  as  high  schools  and  technical  schools,  and  either  class 
may  include  a  portion  of  the  other  class. 

No  teacher  shall  be  employed  to  teach  in  any  way,  in  any 
schools,  if  the  certificate  held  by  the  teacher  is  of  a  grade  below 
that  of  the  school  or  class  to  be  taught;  provided,  that  the  holders 
of  existing  primary  certificates  or  of  the  same  when  hereafter  re- 
newed or  made  permanent  shall  be  eligible  to  teach  in  any  of  the 
grades  of  a  day  or  evening  elementary  school  below  the  sixth  year 
and  not  including  the  kindergarten  grades;  and  in  any  day  or  even- 
ing elementary  school  of  the  county,  or  city  and  coimty,  which  the 
county  or  city  and  county  superintendent  shall  designate  as  pri- 
mary day  or  evening  elementary  school ;  and  provided,  further,  that 
the  holder  of  any  valid  special  certificate  for  kindergarten  work, 
or  of  any  kindergarten-primary  certificate,  shall  be  eligible  to  teach 
in  the  kindergarten  grades  of  day  elementary  schools. 

2.  The  county,  or  city  and  county  board  of  education  must, 
except  in  incorporated  cities  having  boards  of  education,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  July  of  each  year,  prescribe  the  course  of 
study  in  and  for  each  grade  of  the  day  and  evening  elementary 
schools  for  the  ensuing  school  year. 

3.  Except  in  city  school  districts  having  boards  of  education, 
the  county  or  city  and  county  board  of  education  shall  provide 
for  the  conferring  of  diplomas  of  graduation  by  examination  or 
otherwise  upon  those  pupils  who  have  satisfactorily  completed 
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the  course  of  study  provided  for  the  day  or  evening  elementary 
schools  of  the  county,  or  city  and  county. 

4.  Whenever  necessary  the  county  or  city  and  county  board  of 
education  may  amend  and  change,  subject  to  section  1665  of  this 
code,  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  them  for  the  day  and  even- 
ing elementary  schools. 

Section  1664.   All  schoolsmustbe  taught  in  the  English  language. 

Section  1665.  Instruction  mustbegiven  in  the foltowingbranches 
in  the  several  grades  in  which  they  may  be  required,  viz. :  reading, 
writing,  orthography,  arithmetic,  geography ;  nature  study,  with 
special  reference  to  agriculture;  language  and  grammar,  with 
special  reference  to  composition;  history  of  the  United  Stales  and 
civil  government;  physical  culture,  including  the  necessary  ele- 
ments of  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the 
injurious  effects  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  narcotics  on  the  human 
system;  morals  and  manners;  music,  drawing  and  elementary 
bookkeeping,  humane  education,  and,  when  cximpetent  teachers 
thereof  can  be  secured  and  there  are  suiScient  funds  in  the  district 
to  pay  their  salaries,  manual  training  and  domestic  science;  pro- 
vided, that  instruction  in  elementary  bookkeeping,  humane  edu- 
cation, elements  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  music,  drawing,  and 
nature  study  may  be  oral,  and  no  text-books  on  these  subjects 
shall  be  required;  promded,  further,  that  county  boards  of  educa- 
tion may,  in  districts  having  less  than  one  hundred  census  chil- 
dren, confine  the  pupils  to  the  studies  of  reading,  writing,  orthog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  language  and  grammar,  geography,  history  of 
the  United  States  and  civil  government,  elements  of  physiology 
and  hygiene,  elementary  bookkeeping,  until  they  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  these  subjects;  and  it  is  further  provided,  that 
no  more  than  twenty  recitations  per  week  shall  be  required 
of  pupils  in  secondary  schools,  and  no  pupil  under  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  in  any  elementary  school  shall  be  required  to  do  any 
home  study. 

Section  1665  a.  The  board  of  education  in  every  city  of  the  first 
class  shall  establish  and  maintain  in  each  of  said  cities  of  the  first 
class  at  least  one  public  school  in  which  shall  be  taught  the  French, 
Italian,  Spanish  and  German  languages  in  conjunction  with  the 
studies  in  the  English  language  prescribed  to  be  taught  by  section 
sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  the  Political  Code  ot  the  State  of 
California.  Such  schools  shall  be  designated  as  cosmopolitan 
schools,  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  said  boards  of  education  of  said  cities  of  the 
first  class  wherein  said  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  and 
maintained. 
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Section  1666.  Other  studies  may  be  authorized  by  the  board  of 
education  of  any  county,  city,  or  city  and  county,  but  such  studies 
if  so  authorized  shall  be  in  lieu  of  a  corresi>onding  number  of  such 
enumerated  studies  specified  in  the  preceding  section,  and  not  in 
addition  thereto. 

Section  1667.  Instruction  must  be  given,  in  all  grades  of  school 
and  in  all  classes  during  the  entire  school  course,  in  manners  and 
morals,  and  upon  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  and 
their  effects  upon  the  human  system. 

Section  1668.  Attention  must  be  given  to  such  physical  exercises 
for  the  pupils  as  may  be  conducive  to  health  and  vigor  of  body,  as 
well  as  mind,  and  to  the  ventilation  and  temperature  of  school- 
rooms. 

Section  1672.  No  publication  of  a  sectarian,  partisan,  or  denomi- 
national character  must  be  used  or  distributed  in  any  school,  or 
be  made  a  part  of  any  school  library;  nor  must  any  sectarian  or 
denominational  doctrine  be  taught  therein.  Any  school  district, 
town,  or  city,  the  officers  of  which  knowingly  allow  any  schools  to 
be  taught  in  violation  of  these  provisions,  forfeits  all  right  to  any 
state  or  county  apportionment  of  school  moneys;  and  upon  satis- 
factory evidence  of  such  violation,  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  school  superintendent  must  withhold  both  state 
and  county  apportionments. 

Section  1673.  No  school  must  be  continued  in  session  more  than 
six  hours  a  day;  and  no  pupil  under  eight  years  of  age  must  be 
kept  in  school  more  than  four  hours  per  day.  Any  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section. 

2.  Massachusetts 

[From  Revised  Laws,  Chapter  42.] 

Section  1.  (As  amended  by  chapter  181,  Acts  of  1908,  andchap- 
ter  524,  Acts  of  1910.)  Every  city  and  town  shall  maintain,  for 
at  least  thirty-two  weeks  in  each  year,  a  sufficient  number  of  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  all  the  children  who  may  legally  attend  a 
public  school  therein,  except  that  in  towns  whose  assessed  valua- 
tion is  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  required  period 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  education,  be  reduced  to 
twenty-eight  weeks.  Such  schools  shall  be  taught  by  teachers  of 
competent  ability  and  good  morals,  and  shall  give  instruction  in 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  the  English  language  and  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  drawing,  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
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physiology  and  hygiene,  and  good  behavior.  In  each  of  the  sub- 
jects of  physiology  and  hygiene,  special  instruction  as  to  the  effects 
of  alcoholic  drinks  and  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human 
system,  and  as  to  tuberculosis  and  its  preventions,  shall  be  taught 
as  a  regular  branch  of  study  to  all  pupib  in  all  schools  which  are 
supported  wholly  or  partly  by  public  money,  except  schools 
which  are  maintained  solely  for  instruction  in  particular  branches. 
Bookkeeping,  algebra,  geometry,  one  or  more  foreign  languages, 
the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  kindergarten  training,  manual 
training,  agriculture,  sewing,  cooking,  vocal  music,  physical  train- 
ing, civil  government,  ethics,  thrift,  and  such  other  subjects  as 
the  school  committee  consider  expedient  may  be  taught  in  the 
public  scliools. 

Chapter  247,  Acts  of  1911,  provides  as  follows:  — 

Instruction  may  be  given  in  the  public  schools  in  the  application 
of  surgical  remedies  in  cases  of  emergency  and  the  principles  of 
first  aid  for  the  injured;  and  school  committees  may  exp^end  for 
this  purpose  such  sums  from  the  appropriation  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

Section  9.  Every  city  and  town  containing  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants or  more  shall  maintain  the  teaching  of  manual  training 
as  part  of  both  its  elementary  and  its  high  school  system. 

Section  11.  Any  town  may,  and  every  city  or  town  of  ten  thou- 
sand or  more  inhabitants  shall,  maintain  annually  evening  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age  in  orthog- 
raphy, reading,  writing,  the  English  language  and  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  industrial  drawing,  both  free  hand  and 
mechanical,  the  history  of  the  United  States,  physiology  and  hy- 
giene, and  good  behavior.  Such  other  subjects  may  be  taught  in 
such  schools  as  the  scliool  committee  consider  expedient. 

Section  12.  Every  city  of  fifty  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  shall 
maintain  annually  an  evening  high  school,  in  which  shall  be  taught 
such  subjects  as  the  school  committee  thereof  consider  expedient, 
if  fifty  or  more  residents,  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over,  who  are 
competent  in  the  opinion  of  the  school  committee  to  pursue  high 
school  studies  shall  petition  in  writing  for  an  evening  high  school 
and  certify  that  they  desire  to  attend  such  school. 

Section  13.  The  school  committee  shall,  two  weeks  next  before  the 
opening  of  eacli  term  of  the  evening  schools,  post  in  three  or  more 
public  places  of  their  city  or  town  notice  of  the  location  of  said 
schools,  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  term,  the  evenings  of  the 
week  on  which  they  shall  l>e  kept,  such  regulations  as  to  attendance 
as  they  deem  proper,  and  the  provisions  of  section  thirty-five  of 
chapter  one  humlred  and  six. 
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Chapter  309,  Acts  of  1911,  provides  as  follows:  — 

School  committees  in  cities  and  towns  in  which  evening  schools 
are  maintained  may  require  from  each  student  not  bound  by  law 
to  attend,  an  advance  payment  not  exceeding  one  dollar,  which 
sum  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  be  turned  into  the 
city  or  town  treasury  to  be  credited  to  the  school  appropriation 
of  such  city  or  town,  or  it  may  be  returned  in  part  or  in  whole  to 
the  student  at  such  time  and  under  such  conditions  as  the  com- 
mittee may  determine. 

Section  14.  The  school  committee  may  employ  competent  per- 
sons to  deliver  lectures  on  the  natural  sciences,  history  and  kindred 
subjects,  and  may  provide  cards  or  pamphlets  giving  the  titles  and 
authors  of  books  of  reference  on  the  subject-matter  of  said  lectures 
which  are  contained  in  the  local  public  libraries. 

Section  15.  The  school  committee  of  a  city  or  town  may  establish 
and  maintain  schools  to  be  kept  open  during  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  summer  vacation;  but  attendance  thereon  shall  not  be  com- 
pulsory or  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  school  attendance  re- 
quired by  law. 

Section  18.  The  president,  professors  and  tutors  of  the  university 
at  Cambridge  and  of  the  several  colleges,  all  preceptors  and  teachers 
of  academies  and  all  other  instructors  of  youth  shall  exert  their 
best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  com- 
mitted to  their  care  and  instruction  the  principles  of  piety  and  jus- 
tice and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth,  love  for  their  country,  humanity 
and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality, 
chastity,  moderation  and  temperance,  and  those  other  virtues 
which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society  and  the  basis  u];>on 
which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded ;  and  they  shall  endeavor 
to  lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  admit,  into  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  above-mentioned  virtues 
to  preserve  and  perfect  a  republican  constitution  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future  happiness,  and 
also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendency  of  the  opp^osite  vices. 

Section  19.  A  portion  of  the  Bible  shall  be  read  daily  in  the  public 
schools,  without  written  note  or  oral  comment;  but  a  pupil  whose 
parent  or  guardian  informs  the  teacher  in  writing  that  he  has 
conscientious  scruples  against  it,  shall  not  be  required  to  read  from 
any  particular  version,  or  to  take  any  personal  part  in  the  reading* 
The  school  committee  shall  not  purchase  or  use  school  books  in  the 
public  schools  calculated  to  favor  the  tenets  of  any  particular 
religious  sect. 

Section  20.  In  all  the  public  schools  the  last  regular  session,  or  a 
portion  thereof,  prior  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  known  as 
Memorial  Day,  shall  be  devoted  to  patriotic  exete\s«a». 
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III.    Administrative  Regulations 

[Prom  Regidations  of  State  Board  of  Edvcation  of  Virginia,  1910, 
p.  162.  Adopted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  132  of 
the  Virginia  Constitution.] 

80.  Cla^ssification  of  Schools. — The  public  free  school  system 
of  Virginia  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
consist  of  common  schools  and  high  schools. 

81.  Common  School  Branches,  —  In  all  the  common  schools, 
including  primary  and  grammar  grades,  the  following  subjects 
shall  be  taught:  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  history  of  Virginia, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  drawing,  and  civil  government;  and  local 
school  boards  may  provide  for  the  introduction  of  music,  nature  study, 
manual  training,  and  elementary  agriculture  into  the  schools.  In 
each  school  division  a  graded  course  of  study,  as  uniform  as  prac- 
ticable, and  embracing  all  the  required  common  school  branches, 
should  be  adopted  for  all  the  schools  in  that  division. 

82.  High  Schools.  —  ... 

83.  High  Schooh.  —  ... 

84.  Text-books,  etc.  —  The  text-books  used  in  the  public  schools 
of  Virginia,  and  all  maps,  charts,  and  other  appliances  used  in 
teaching  the  subjects  named  in  regulations  eighty  and  eighty-one 
shall  be  selected  from  the  list  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  devised  by  said 
board. 

85.  Pupils  to  be  Supplied  with  Proper  Books.  —  School  officers 
and  teachers  shall  require  all  children  who  apply  for  admission 
into  the  public  free  schools  to  be  provided  with  such  books  as  have 
been  prescribed  and  duly  selected  under  the  regulations  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  no  child  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
school  unless  he  is  provided  with  such  books. 

86.  Text-book  List.  —  There  shall  be  kept  in  every  school-room 
a  copy  of  the  list  of  text-books  prescribed  for  use  in  that  division, 
with  a  copy  of  the  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
concerning  the  same,  that  the  pupils  may  be  informed  of  the  prices 
of  such  books  fixed  by  the  said  board.  Division  superintendents 
shall  see  to  it  that  a  list  of  said  books  is  furnished  to  each  teacher 
before  the  schools  are  opened. 

87.  School  Months. — The  school  month  shall  consist  of  four 
weeks  of  five  school  Hays  each,  and  deduction  shall  be  made  from 
the  pay  of  teachers  for  every  day  they  lose  except  such  days  as 
shall  have  been  declared  holidays  by  district  school  boards. 
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88.  Legal  Average  Attendance.  —  An  enrollment  of  at  least 
twenty  pupils,  with  reasonable  assurance  of  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  that  number,  is  required  to  constitute  a  public  free 
school;  and  no  public  school  shall  be  established  or  continued  until 
this  condition  is  complied  with:  but  boards  of  trustees,  when 
satisfied  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  children  in  any 
school  neighborhood  to  entitle  them  to  a  school  under  this  section, 
and  that  the  geography  of  the  district  is  such  that  no  judicious 
rearrangement  of  the  several  schools  can  be  so  made  as  to  furnish 
the  minorities  proper  school  facilities,  may  certify  a  statement  of 
the  case,  with  a  diagram  of  the  section  to  be  accommodated,  to  the 
division  superintendent,  who  shall  forthwith  visit  the  section  in 
question,  and  if  he  finds  that  the  statements  made  are  correct,  and 
that  the  neighboring  schools  are  judiciously  located  and  cannot 
be  so  arranged  as  to  furnish  the  minorities  fair  school  facilities,  he 
may  authorize  the  board  of  trustees  to  reduce  the  average  attend- 
ance of  such  school  to  fifteen.  In  cases  where  the  average  attend- 
ance is  reduced  by  reason  of  a  factious  spirit  on  the  part  of  one  or 
a  few  people,  or  in  consequence  of  the  proper  or  necessary  exercise 
of  discipline,  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases,  or  lack  of  proper 
supply  of  text-books,  the  district  board  may  continue  such  schoob, 
if  they  deem  it  advisable  to  do  so:  provided,  that  all  such  cases 
shall  be  rep^orted  to  the  division  superintendent  and  approved  in 
writing  by  him. 

But  in  special  cases  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
in  his  discretion,  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  division 
superintendent  and  examiner,  order  such  a  school  opened  where  an 
average  of  ten  can  be  maintained. 


IV.    Standardization  of  Elementary  Schools  by  State 

Subsidy  —  Minnesota 

[From   Rtdes  of  State  High-School  Board  Relating  to  High  and 

Graded  Schools.     Bulletin  No.  45,  1913.] 

Graded  Schoob 

1.   Application  for  State  Aid. 

a.  Application  for  state  aid  shall  be  made  on  the  ofiicial  blank 
not  later  than  October  1st  of  the  first  year  for  which  aid  is  asked. 

b.  Application  will  be  considered  by  the  state  high  school  board 
at  its  annual  meeting,  when  the  inspector  will  report  on  schools 
whose  applications  have  been  received. 
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2.  Removal  from  List. 

Schools  failing  to  comply  with  the  requirements  or  neglecting  to 
maintain  a  satisfactory  standard  of  efficiency  may  be  dropped  from 
the  list.  The  inspector  shall  advise  the  clerk  or  other  officer  of  the 
school  board  of  such  possible  action. 

3.  Buildings. 

a.  Suitable  grade  rooms  for  not  less  than  four  departments  must 
be  provided. 

6.  The  system  of  ventilation  shall  conform  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education. 

c.  New  and  remodeled  school  buildings  of  eight  rooms  or  more 
must  be  equipped  with  a  fan  system  of  ventilation,  sanitary  drink- 
ing fountains,  and  flush  toilets.  Plans  for  new  buildings  or  for 
reconstruction  of  old  buildings  must  be  submitted  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  education  for  approval  before  contract  is  let  or  work 
begun,  according  to  provision  in  Sec.  6,  Chapter  550,  Laws  of  1913. 

4.  Conduct  of  School. 

a.   The  school  shall  be  in  session  nine  months  each  year. 

6.  Regular  and  orderly  courses  of  study  for  eight  grades,  em- 
bracing all  such  branches  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  high  school 
board,  shall  be  maintained. 

c.  The  principal  shall  exercise  general  supervision  over  the 
school,  direct  the  work  of  teachers,  determine  the  grading,  pre- 
scribe and  give  examinations,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
school  board  may  require. 

d.  Permanent  records  must  be  kept  showing  age,  attendance, 
scholarship,  and  promotion  of  pupils.  Special  and  annual  rei>orts 
are  to  be  made  by  the  principal  and  the  clerk  to  the  state  inspector 
and  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

e.  The  seating  capacity  of  each  school  room  shall  be  determined 
by  allowing  not  less  than  eighteen  square  feet  of  floor  space  per 
pupil. 

/.  The  qualifications  of  teachers  shall  be  those  prescribed  under 
"  Requirements  in  regard  to  Certificates  of  Teachers  in  High  and 
Graded  Schools." 

g.  The  salary  of  a  principal  of  a  graded  school  shall  be  at  least 
$700  a  year. 

h.   The  salary  of  a  grade  teacher  shall  be  at  least  $450  a  year. 

Note.  —  The  salary  limit  stated  above  becomes  effective  Sep- 
tember, 1914. 

i.  Before  entering  into  contracts  or  paying  salaries,  school 
boards  shall  require  the  principal  and  teachers  to  present  their 
certificates  to  the  clerk  for  inspection  and  record.  He  shall  place 
such  record  on  file,  after  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  principal 
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and  teachers  are  legally  qualified  and  have  complied  with  all  the 
requirements  of  the  high  school  board. 

5.  Equipment. 

Each  school  shall  have: 

a.  A  library  of  at  least  500  volumes,  containing  all  needed  ref- 
erence books  together  with  special  libraries  for  grade  work  in  his- 
tory and  geography.  Additions  must  be  made  each  year  and  not 
less  than  twenty-five  dollars  shall  be  expended  annually  for  this 
purpose. 

6.  Necessary  wall  maps,  charts  and  globes  for  work  in  history 
and  geography. 

c.  At  least  three  sets  of  supplementary  readers  for  each  grade. 

d.  An  International  Dictionary  or  its  equivalent,  and  several 
copies  of  smaller  dictionaries  for  use  in  intermediate  and  grammar 
grades. 

Note.  —  In  order  that  there  may  be  some  imiformity  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  satisfactory  equipment,  it  is  suggested: 

1.  That  for  work  in  geography  each  school  be  supplied  with  a 
globe,  preferably  one  suspended  from  the  ceiling  and  not  less  than 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  following  maps:  the  world 
on  Mercator's  Projection,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, the  United  States,  North  America,  South  America,  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  Minnesota.  The  three  first  named  ought 
to  be  of  a  larger  size  than  the  remaining  seven. 

2.  That  for  work  in  United  States  history  each  school  be  provided 
with  a  large  outline  map  of  the  United  States  painted  on  slated 
cloth.  With  the  aid  of  colored  crayons  very  effective  use  can  be 
made  of  this  map. 

3.  That  the  supplementary  reading  be  made  up  wholly  of  books 
not  arranged  in  series  for  grades. 

4.  That  one  International  Dictionary,  or  its  equivalent,  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  a  school  of  six  departments  or  less. 

5.  That  pupils  be  encouraged  to  purchase  small  dictionaries 
after  they  have  been  admitted  to  the  fourth  grade,  and  that,  in 
places  where  it  is  considered  inadvisable  to  make  this  requirement, 
the  school  board  furnish  one  dictionary  for  every  four  pupils  above 
the  third  grade. 

6.  Requirements  for  Special  Grant    of   $500   for    High    School 

Department. 
In  addition  to  meeting  the  preceding  requirements,  each  school 
shall : 

a.  Have  a  suitable  building  of  not  less  than  six  rooms,  including 
a  laboratory. 

b.  Employ  not  less  than  six  teachers  during  the  entire  year  for 
which  aid  is  granted. 
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c.  Provide  the  principal  a  suitable  office  in  addition  to  his  reg- 
ular recitation  room,  and  allow  him  not  less  than  two  periods 
daily  during  school  hours  for  general  supervision. 

d.  Place  the  assistant  principal  in  charge  of  the  high  school 
department,  including  grammar-school  students  seated  in  the  room. 

e.  Pay  the  principal  a  salary  of  not  less  than  81,000  a  year; 
and  teachers  doing  high  school  work,  not  less  than  S540  a  year. 

Note.  —  The  salary  limit  of  the  principal  becomes  effective 
September,  1914. 

/.  Enroll  not  less  than  fifteen  pupils  in  the  high-school  depart- 
ment. 

g.  Maintain  classes  in  not  less  than  two  years  of  high  school 
work  of  such  character  that  it  will  admit  students  to  the  third 
year  of  any  state  high  school. 

h.  Adopt  a  liberal  policy  in  making  provision  to  supply  the  fol- 
lowing library  facilities  and  scientific  equipment  as  rapidly  as 
classes  come  forward  to  need  them: 

1.  Material  in  sets  for  a  four  years'  course  in  high  school  reading. 

2.  A  botanical  or  zoological  outfit  of  tables,  inexpensive  dissect- 
ing microscopes,  one  compound  microscope,  dissecting  instnimento, 
glass  jars  and  alcohol  or  formalin  for  preserving  material,  etc. 

3.  .\ppuratus  and  equipment  adequate  to  carry  on  a  year's  work 
in  physics  as  outlined  in  standard  manuals. 

4.  Suitable  desks,  chemicals  and  glassware  for  a  year's  work  in 
chemistrj-. 

5.  .\  working  school  library  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  their  daily  work.  It  is  better  to  equip  the  classes  one  or 
more  at  a  time,  and  equip  each  thoroughly,  than  to  scatter  a  small 
appropriation.  The  principal  subjects  which  require  assistance 
from  a  working  library  are:  English  literature,  general  history, 
civics,  political  economy,  senior  .\merican  history,  senior  geography, 
physiography,  chemistry,  physics,  zoology,  botany,  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

i.  Require  the  completion  of  work  necessary  to  obtain  sixteen 
credits  before  issuing  a  diploma  to  any  of  its  students.  A  year's 
work  in  a  subject  is  a  credit. 

V.    Need  for  ELEsrENTARY  Education 

[From    Illiteracy  in    the    United   States.     Bulletin    No.    20,    1913, 
L'nitetl  States  Bureau  of  Education,  pp.  7-9.] 

The  federal  Census  for  the  year  1910  shows  that  at  the  time  the 
census  was  taken  there  were  in  the  United  States  5,516,163  persona 
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10  years  of  age  and  over  unable  to  read  and  write.  This  was 
7.7  per  cent  of  the  total  population  10  years  of  age  and  over.  The 
full  meaning  of  these  figures  will  be  better  understood  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  number  of  illiterate  persons  10  years  of  age 
and  over  in  the  United  States  is  less  by  only  a  few  thousands  than 
the  total  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  in  all  the  New  England 
States,  or  in  the  states  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  California,  and  more  than  the  population  10  years  of  age  and 
over  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  Indianapolis,  Louis- 
ville, New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
Seattle,  Spokane,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles.  In  double  line 
of  march,  at  intervals  of  3  feet,  these  5,516,163  illiterate  persons 
would  extend  over  a  distance  of  1,567  miles  —  more  than  twice  the 
distance  from  Washington  City  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Marching 
at  the  rate  of  25  miles  a  day,  it  would  require  more  than  two  months 
for  them  to  pass  a  given  point.  A  mighty  army  is  this,  with  their 
banners  of  blackness  and  darkness  inscribed  with  the  legends  of 
illiteracy,  ignorance,  weakness,  helplessness,  and  hopelessness 
—  too  large  for  the  safety  of  our  democractic  institutions,  for  the 
highest  good  of  society,  and  for  the  greatest  degree  of  material 
prosperity. 

Their  ignorance  is  not  wholly  nor  chiefly  their  own  fault.  To 
a  large  degree  it  is  due  to  the  lack  of  opportunity,  because  of  the 
poverty  or  negligence  of  the  States  and  communities  in  which  they 
spent  their  childhood. 

Of  these  illiterates,  3,184,633,  or  58  per  cent,  were  white  persons, 
1,534,272,  or  28  per  cent,  were  native-born  whites,  and  1,650,361, 
or  30  per  cent,  foreign-bom  whites;  2,227,731,  or  40  per  cent,  were 
negroes.  The  remaining  2  per  cent  were  Indians,  Chinese,  Japa- 
nese and  others. 

Of  the  total  number  of  illiterates,  1,768,132  lived  in  urban  com- 
munities and  3,748,031  in  rural  communities,  —  in  small  towns, 
villages,  and  the  op)en  country.  Of  the  urban  population,  5.1  per 
cent  were  illiterate,  of  the  rural  population,  10.1  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  rural  population  of  the  United  States,  4.8  per  cent 
of  the  native  white  persons  and  40  per  cent  of  the  negroes  10  years 
of  age  and  over  were  illiterate. 

Of  the  urban  population,  0.8  per  cent  of  the  native  white  persons 
and  17.6  per  cent  of  the  negroes  were  illiterate.  The  per  cent 
of  illiterates  among  the  foreign-born  whites  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion was  much  larger  than  that  of  the  native  white  population. 
In  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  East  North  Central 
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States,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  was  greater  in  the  urban  than  in 
the  rural  population.  For  the  rest  of  the  country,  illiteracy  in  the 
rural  population  was  from  two  to  five  times  greater  than  in  the 
urban  population. 

The  following  tables  show  that  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  in  the 
population  from  10  to  20  years  old  was  much  less  than  in  the  pop- 
ulation over  20  years  of  age.  Of  the  total  5,516,163  illiterates, 
only  818,550  were  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20,  while  4,697,613 
were  over  20. 

Illiterates  bt  Age  Periods 

10  to  14  years  of  age.  Per  cent 

Total 370,136       4.1 

White 144,675       1.8 

Negro 218.555     18.9 

15  to  19  years  of  age.  ^ 

Total 448,414  4.9 

White 226,432  2.8 

Negro 214,860  20.3 

Mfdes  nearly  50  per  cent 

20  to  24  years  of  age. 

Total 622,073       6.9 

White 367,669       4.6 

Negro 245,860     23.9 

25  to  34  years  of  age. 

Total 1.102,384       7.3 

White 702,962       5.2 

Negro 380,742     24.4 

35  to  44  years  of  age. 

Total 940,510       8.1 

White 569,403       5.4 

Negro 152.132     27.7 

45  to  64  years  of  age. 

Total 1,436,907     10.7 

White 821,957        6.7 

Negro 584,514      52.7 

65  years  of  age  and  over. 

Total 573,799      14.5 

White 342,420        9.4 

Negro 219,255      74.5 

>  The  proportion  of  illiterates  among  males  15  to  19  years  of  age  was  nearly 
fifty  per  cent  greater  than  that  among  females  of  the  same  age. 
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The  census  reports  show  that  in  1910  there  were  2,273»603 
illiterate  males  of  voting  age,  that  is,  21  years  of  age  and  over,  of 
whom  617,733  were  native-born  whites,  788,631  foreign-bom 
whites,  and  819,135  negroes.  The  per  cent  of  illiteracy  of  t£e  total 
male  population  of  voting  age  was  8.4;  of  the  native-bom  white 
men,  4.1 ;  of  the  foreign-bom  white  men,  11.9;  of  the  negroes,  33.7. 
The  total  number  of  illiterate  men  of  voting  age  in  the  entire 
country  was  greater  than  the  total  number  of  men  of  voting  age 
in  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Dela- 
ware, and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  some  States,  and  in  many 
counties,  the  illiterate  voters  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  any 
closely  contested  election. 

The  problem  of  adult  illiteracy  is  no  longer  one  of  race  or  of 
section.  In  1910  the  total  number  of  white  illiterates  was  greater 
by  956,902  than  the  total  of  negro  illiterates,  and  the  number  of 
illiterate  white  men  of  voting  age  was  greater  by  585,229  than 
that  of  illiterate  negroes  of  voting  age.  Massachusetts  had  7,409 
more  illiterate  men  of  voting  age  than  Arkansas;  Michigan,  2,663 
more  than  West  Virginia;  Maryland,  2,352  more  than  Florida; 
Ohio,  more  than  twice  as  many  as  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  com- 
bined; Pennsylvania,  5,689  more  than  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
combined. 

Boston  had  24,468  illiterates  over  10  years  of  age;  Baltimore, 
20,325;  Pittsburgh,  26,627;  New  Orleans,  18,987;  Fall  River, 
12,276;  Birmingham,  11,026;  Providence,  14,236;  Nashville, 
7,947;    Washington  City,  13,812;    Memphis,  8,855. 

The  per  cent  of  illiterates  in  the  population  over  10  years  of 
age  was,  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  12.1;  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  4.0;  in 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  13.2;  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  3.2;  in  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  10.3;  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  6.5;  in  Passaic,  N.  J.,  15.8; 
in  Augusta,  Ga.,  10.9;  in  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  5.7;  in  Paducah,  Ky., 
1.8;  in  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  9.1 ;  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  0.9;  in  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  9.1;  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  6.5;  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  8.2;  in 
Roanoke,  Va.,  6.9. 

These  figures  indicate  that,  if  all  classes  of  population  are  con- 
sidered, no  section  can  claim  even  approximate  freedom  from 
adult  illiteracy. 
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VI.    Reorganization  of  Elementary  Education 

[From  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Education  Asso^ 
ciation  on  Economy  of  Time  in  Education,  Bulletin  No.  38| 
1913,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  pp.  23-25.] 

(6)  Elementary  Education  Should  End  with  the  Twelfth 

Year 

When  we  pass  to  a  consideration  of  that  social  class  which 
stands  at  the  opposite  extreme  of  those  who  go  to  college,  we  find 
many  grounds  that  suggest  the  wisdom  of  completing  the  elemen- 
tary school  at  the  close  of  six  years  of  instruction. 

In  the  first  place,  such  expert  testimony  as  we  have  indicates 
the  presence  of  considerable  waste  of  time  and  energy  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  There  is  a  very  widespread  belief  among  school 
men  that  the  fundamental  facts,  habits,  attitudes,  and  ideals 
demanded  by  the  general  needs  of  our  civilization  can  be  fixed  in 
the  nervous  system  of  the  child  in  six  school  years,  particularly  if 
the  less  useful  parts  of  the  course  of  study  are  eliminated  and  more 
efficient  methods  are  introduced. 

In  the  second  place,  the  compulsory-education  law  under  our 
present  organization  gives  society  control  of  the  child  only  long 
enough  to  guarantee  the  ablest  child  eight  years  of  general  train- 
ing. It  cannot  guarantee  him  the  additional  years  of  vocational 
education  required  to  make  him  an  efficient,  self-supporting,  and 
self-reliant  citizen.  To  shorten  the  elementary  school  to  six 
years  without  impairing  its  efficiency  is  to  guarantee  every  child 
who  does  not  go  to  the  high  school  some  vocational  education. 
The  need  to  guarantee  some  vocational  education  to  the  retarded 
pupils  is  so  important  that  many  careful  students  of  social  condi- 
tions are  ready  to  say  that  the  compulsory  school  age  must  be 
extended  to  16  years,  so  as  to  carry  the  least  able  elementary  school 
children,  who  now  get  no  further  than  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth 
school  year,  through  one,  two,  or  three  years  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

In  the  third  place,  the  six-year  articulation  is  regarded  not  only 
as  a  better  ending  point  for  the  general  elementary  studies,  but  as 
a  better  beginning  point  for  the  secondary  studies.  There  are 
certain  inner  physiological  changes  that  usher  in  adolescence  that 
now  occur  at  about  the  time  when  the  average  child  makes  the 
transition  from  elementary  to  secondary  school.  The  strain  of 
outer  and  inner  conditions  are  more  or  less  coincident.    Therefore, 
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the  resulting  school  mortality  is  likely  to  be  larger  than  it  ought 
to  be;  or  school  life  is  continued  at  a  larger  physical  and  nervous 
cost  than  ought  to  be  the  case.  It  would  be  a  distinct  gain  for  a 
child  to  get  fairly  well  started  and  adjusted  to  his  new  school  life, 
vocational  or  secondary,  before  the  full  weight  of  physiological 
and  nervous  changes  are  thrust  upon  him.  The  two  adjustments 
can  be  better  cared  for  in  series  than  together. 

Again,  it  is  the  opinion  of  schoolmasters  in  general  that,  for 
those  who  have  the  peculiar  mentality  to  go  on  to  the  ordinary 
academic  high  school,  it  is  decidedly  more  profitable  to  begin  the 
foreign  languages  at  12  than  at  14  years  of  age.  The  same  ad- 
vantage may  be  had  in  other  subjects  where  a  large  acquisition  of 
facts  is  necessary  to  successful  work. 

In  the  case  of  those  children  who  are  more  given  to  action  than 
to  abstraction,  it  b  equally  profitable  to  begin  to  center  their 
intellectual  work  about  an  active  vocation  early.  To  begin 
vocational  education,  with  its  practical  life-career  appeal,  at  12 
rather  than  at  14  is  to  save  many  children  from  truancy  and 
disinterest.  It  will  extend  their  school  life  so  that  they  will  not 
be  too  early  driven  into  unprofitable  and  futureless  employment. 
They  will  still  take  up  much  general  training  parallel  with  and 
motivated  by  their  broad  study  of  vocational  work. 

Here  again  the  practicality  of  a  reorganized  elementary  school 
period  finds  adequate  sanction  in  experience.  We  have  only  to 
turn  to  the  concrete  efforts  in  this  direction  that  have  already  been 
made  by  American  schoolmen.  Such  experiments  as  have  been  tried 
in  American  school  systems  under  practical  operating  conditions, 
prove  with  certainty  that  the  elementary  school  may  be  reduced  to 
seven  years;  and  that  there  is  an  almost  equally  strong  probability 
that  an  elementary  school  of  six  years  would  be  fully  as  eflScient. 
Where  the  seven-year  school  has  been  tried,  the  school  officials 
very  generally  anticipate  a  six-year  plan.  The  organization  of 
junior  high  schools  out  of  the  two  upper  grammar-grades  and  the 
first-year  high-school  class  is  a  distinctly  successful  move  in  the 
same  direction.  Here  the  high  school  begins  to  reach  down  into 
the  grammar  school.  The  establishment  of  separate  departmental 
schools  in  the  elementary  system,  consisting  of  the  two  upper  ele- 
mentary years  and  given  over  to  manual  activities,  is  the  voca- 
tional movement  beginning  to  claim  its  own  from  the  elementary 
school  system.  All  sorts  of  successfid  exi>erimentation  tending 
to  restrict  the  general  elementary  curriculum  to  six  years  give  at 
least  tentative,  fragmentary  approval  to  the  practicality  of  the 
plan  suggested. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

SECONDARY   EDUCATION 

The  Focus  of  Educational  Control.  —  The  most  salient  feature 
of  American  social-educational  development  of  the  two  decades 
connecting  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  is  to  be  found 
in  the  public  secondary  school.  From  causes  that  lie  deep  in 
the  nature  of  our  political  and  economic  institutions  the  high 
school,  besides  being  widely  established,  is  undergoing  a  most 
rapid  evolution.  This  evolution  is  producing  differentiated 
types  of  schools,  the  survival  of  which  will  determine  some  of 
the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  educational  system.  The 
arguments  and  data  relating  to  secondary  education  brought 
together  in  this  chapter  contain  some  evidence  of  the  problems 
that  must  yet  be  met  before  the  public  high  school  is  oriented 
in  the  educational  organization. 

I.    The  Status  op  the  Pubuc  High  School  in  the 

American  School  System 

Coming  at  this  stage  in  the  development  of  American 
public  secondary  education,  the  following  case  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  It  presents  further  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  design  of  the  founders  of  om*  American  states  to 
include  a  complete  system  of  education  within  the  opportu- 
nity of  all.  The  case  itself  presents  no  really  new  feature, 
but  is  included  here  because  it  reaffirms  in  unmistakable 
terms  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  American  school  system. 

[Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Lawrence  v.  Dick  et  al.  Su- 
preme Court  of  Kansas.  December  1.  1904.  78  Pacific, 
812.] 

The  case  arose  from  action  by  Harry  Dick  and  others  against  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Lawrence,  to  test  the  constitu- 
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tionality  of  that  part  of  section  1,  chapter  224,  page  326,  of  the 
Laws  of  1899  (section  6305»  General  Statutes,  1901),  authorizing 
cities  of  the  second  class  to  maintain  high  schools  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  collecting  a  tuition  fee  from  each  pupil. 

The  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  rendered  in  the  district  court  of 
Douglass  County  was  affirmed.  The  decision  of  Justice  Green  is 
thought  to  deserve  careful  reading  by  all  those  interested  in  the 
development  and  the  protection  of  the  American  free  public  school 
system,  including  all  grades  of  instruction  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest. 

The  plaintiffs,  for  themselves  and  400  others  similarly  situated, 
brought  this  action  to  restrain  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of 
Lawrence,  a  city  of  the  second  class,  from  enforcing  one  of  its  reso- 
lutions previously  adopted,  authorizing  the  superintendent  of  its 
city  schools  to  expel  from  the  high  school  all  resident  pupils  who 
refused  to  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  S2.50  per  term.  The  petition  alleges 
that  the  plaintiffs  are  residents  and  taxpayers  of  the  city  of  Law- 
rence,  and  the  parents  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20 
years;  that  the  board  of  education  had  previously  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  all  pupils  attending  such  school  should  be 
required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $2.50  per  term,  and  had  authorized 
the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  city  to  expel  from  such  school 
all  children  then  attending  who  refused  to  pay  such  tuition  fee  on 
or  before  a  certain  day  therein  named.  Upon  the  application  of  the 
plaintiffs  a  temporary  restraining  order  prohibiting  said  board 
from  enforcing  the  conditions  of  the  resolution  was  allowed,  and 
finally  made  permanent.  It  was  held  generally  that  the  board 
of  education  had  no  power  to  impose  a  tuition  fee  upon  the  resi- 
dent pupils  as  a  condition  precedent  to   attending  such  school. 

The  question  involved  is,  has  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  power  to  authorize  the  board  of  education  of  cities  of  the 
second  class  to  impose  a  tuition  fee  upon  resident  pupib  attending 
the  hi^  school?  If  this  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
it  must  be  held  that  the  board  acted  with  authority.  The  Legis- 
lature attempts  to  confer  such  authority  upon  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  the  cities  of  the  second  class  wiAin  the  state  by  the  enact- 
ment of  section  6305,  Gen.  St.,  1901.    This  section  reads: 

"  The  board  of  education  shall  have  power  to  elect  their  own 
officers,  except  the  treasurer;  to  make  their  own  rules  and  regula- 
tions, subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  article;  to  organize  and 
maintain  a  system  of  graded  schools;  to  establish  a  high  school 
whenever  in  their  opinion  the  educational  interests  of  the  city 
demand ;  and  to  exercise  the  sole  control  over  the  schools  and  school 
property  of  the  city;  and  maintain  such  high  school,  in  whde  or 
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in  part,  by  demanding,  collecting,  and  receiving  a  tuition  fee  for 
and  from  each  and  every  scholar  or  pupil  attending  such  high 
school."  Plaintiffs  contend  that  the  common  schools  of  Kansas 
are  free  schools,  and  that  this  section,  in  so  far  as  it  attempts  to 
confer  power  upon  the  board  of  education  of  cities  of  the  second 
class  to  impose  a  tuition  fee  upon  pupils  attending  such  schools, 
contravenes  section  2,  art.  6,  of  the  Constitution  of  Kansas,  and  is 
void.  The  constitutional  provision  invoked  reads:  "The  Legis- 
lature shall  encourage  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  moral,  scien- 
tific, and  agricultural  improvement  by  establishing  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  common  schools,  and  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  embracing 
normal,  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  university  departments." 

The  one  great  hope  of  the  republic  lies  in  the  intelligence  and 
morality  of  the  individual  citizen.  To  encourage,  promote,  and 
inculcate  intelligence  and  morality  large  bodies  of  land  were 
reserved  by  the  government  from  the  public  domain  to  many  of 
the  states  upon  their  admission  into  the  Union,  to  be  used  for  a 
permanent  school  fund.  Section  34  of  our  organic  act  provides 
"  that  when  the  lands  in  the  said  territory  shall  be  surveyed  under 
the  direction  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  preparatory 
to  bringing  the  same  into  market,  sections  numbered  sixteen  and 
thirty-six  in  each  township  in  said  territory  shall  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby,  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  being  applied  to  schools  in 
said  territory  and  in  the  states  and  territories  hereafter  to  be 
erected  out  of  the  same." 

Recognizing  the  great  need  of  popular  education,  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution,  in  addition  to  tie  provisions  hereinbefore  quoted 
making  it  compulsory  upon  the  Legislature  to  establish  a  uniform 
system  of  common  schools,  inserted  section  3,  art.  6,  which  reads: 
"  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  be  granted  by 
the  United  States,  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  the  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  states,  under  an  act  of 
Congress  distributing  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  among  the 
several  States  of  the  Union,  approved  September  4,  a.d.  1841, 
and  all  estates  of  persons  dying  without  heir  or  will,  and  such  per 
cent  as  may  be  granted  by  Congress,  on  the  sale  of  lands  in  tiiis 
state,  shall  be  the  common  projjerty  of  the  state  shall  be  a  perpetual 
school  fund,  which  shall  not  be  diminished,  but  the  interest  of 
which,  together  with  all  the  rents  of  the  lands,  and  such  other  means 
as  the  Legislature  may  provide,  by  tax  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
inviolably  appropriate  to  the  support  of  the  common  schools." 
Ample  provisions  are  found  elsewhere  for  the  annual  distribution 
of  this  fund  to  the  several  county  treasurers  of  the  state,  to  be  used 
in  the  support  of  the  common  schools.     Li  addition  to  the  fund 
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thus  provided,  the  Legislature  has  made  provisions  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  common  schools,  and  enacted  rules  for  the  general 
management  by  officers  to  be  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  locality 
where  the  schools  are  to  be  maintained. 

In  view  of  the  numerous  provisions  made  by  the  general  govern- 
ment and  the  Constitution  of  this  state  as  well  as  the  history  of 
its  legislative  enactment,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  common  school  system  under  which  the  children  have  been 
educated  for  the  past  40  years,  the  suggestion  that  such  schools 
are  not  free  comes  as  a  surprise  at  least.  This,  however,  cannot 
change  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution,  and  it  is  to  such  provi- 
sions we  must  look  to  determine  whether  the  system  of  common 
schools  it  commands  the  Legislature  to  encourage  was  to  be  a 
system  of  free  common  schools  or  pay  common  schools.  We  can 
only  determine  this  by  ascertaining  what  was  meant  by  the  words 
"  common  schools,"  as  therein  used.  If  we  find  that  they  have 
acquired  a  technical  meaning,  we  must  assume  that  they  were 
used  in  the  Constitution  in  their  technical  sense.  The  high  school 
in  cities  of  the  second  class  is  a  department  of  the  common  school 
system  of  such  a  city,  in  which  the  higher  grades  of  the  common 
school  are  taught.  Board  of  Eklucation  v,  Welch,  51  Kan.,  792, 
33  Pac,  654;  Whitlock  v.  State  ex  rel.  School  Dbtrict,  30  Neb., 
815,  47  N.  W.,  284.  The  phrase  "  common  schools  *'  is  synony- 
mous with  "  public  schools."  Jenkins  v,  Andover,  103  Mass.,  S4. 
Both  have  been  defined  by  lexicographers  and  by  judicial  inter- 
pretation to  mean  "  free  schools."  Merrick  and  others  v.  Inhabit- 
ants of  Amherst  and  others,  12  Allen,  509;  Roach  v.  The  Board 
of  President  and  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  77  Mo., 
484;  Collins  v.  Henderson,  etc.,  74  Ky.,  74;  Irvin  Gregory  (Ga.), 
13  S.  E.,  120  Roach  v.  Board  of  President  and  Directors  of  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  7  Mo.,  App.,  567;  People  v.  Board  of 
Education  of  Brooklyn,  13  Barb.,  400.  In  25  Am.  and  Eng. 
Encyc.  of  L.,  it  is  said :  "  Common  or  public  schools  are,  aa  a  gen- 
eral rule,  schools  supported  by  general  taxation,  open  to  all  of  suit- 
able age  and  attainments,  free  of  expense,  and  under  the  control 
of  agents  appointed  by  voters."  Mr.  Black,  in  his  Law  Dictionary, 
defines  common  schools  to  be  **  schools  maintained  at  the  public 
exi>ense  and  administered  by  a  bureau  of  the  state,  district,  or 
municipal  government,  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  children 
of  all  citizens  without  distinction."  Mr.  Anderson,  in  his  Law 
Dictionary,  says :  "  Common  or  public  schoob  are  schools  sup- 
ported by  general  taxation,  open  to  all  free  of  exp)ense,  and  under 
the  control  of  agents  appointed  by  the  voters."  Repalje  and  Law- 
rence define  common  schools  to  be  "  public  or  free  schools,  main- 
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tained  at  public  expense,  for  the  elementary  education  of  children 
of  all  classes."  Mr.  Bouvier,  in  his  Law  Dictionary,  says  that 
common  schools  are  "  schools  for  general  elementary  instruction, 
free  to  all  the  public."  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  Commentaries, 
vol.  2,  p.  195,  in  discussing  free  common  schools  in  the  several 
states  of  the  Union,  on  the  continent,  and  in  many  European  coun- 
tries, uses  the  phrase  "  common  schools  "  exclusively.  It  must 
be  assumed  that  the  men  who  wrote  our  Constitution  used  the 
phrase  ''  conunon  schools  "  in  its  technical  sense,  as  we  find  it 
defined.  We  think  it  follows,  therefore,  both  from  authority  and 
reason,  that  the  phrase  "  common  schools  "  was  used  in  the  Con- 
stitution in  its  technical  sense,  which  means  free  schools,  and  that 
the  common  schools  of  Elansas  are  free  schools.  The  act  of  the 
Legislature  attempting  to  authorize  boards  of  education  of  cities 
of  the  second  class  to  collect  tuition  fees  for  the  admission  of  resi- 
dent pupils  into  such  schools  violates  this  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  this  State,  and  is  therefore  void. 

A  contention  is  made  that  the  word  "  otherwise,"  foimd  in  the 
latter  part  of  section  3,  art.  6,  of  the  Constitution  by  which  the 
legislature  is  directed  to  add  to  the  permanent  school  fund  by  taxes 
or  otherwise,  is  an  express  authority  to  add  to  it  by  charging  a  tui- 
tion fee.  The  word  "  otherwise,"  as  there  used,  simply  means  that 
the  Legislature  may  set  apart  for  public  school  purposes  such 
moneys  as  may  come  into  the  public  treasury  incidentally,  such  as 
fines  imposed  for  violation  of  laws  of  the  State,  and  items  of  a  sim- 
ilar character.  To  charge  and  collect  a  tuition  fee  would  not  be 
adding  to  the  permanent  school  fund. 

The  objection  that  the  plaintiffs  cannot  maintain  this  action, 
on  the  ground  that  an  individual  cannot  maintain  an  action  to 
restrain  public  officers  from  performing  a  public  duty,  unless 
such  party  can  show  some  personal,  pecuniary,  or  special  interest, 
or  some  injury  which  he  may  sustain  other  than  the  public  gen- 
erally, cannot  be  sustained.  The  exclusion  of  the  plaintiff's  chil- 
dren from  the  public  schools  is  a  question  in  which  they  have  a 
special  and  peculiar  interest,  not  held  in  common  by  the  people 
of  the  state.  While  the  people  of  the  state  and  county  have  a 
general  interest  in  the  education  of  its  children,  the  exclusion  of  any 
particular  child  directly  affects  the  parents  of  that  child  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  it  does  the  public.  In  Craft  v,  Jackson  Co., 
5  Kan.,  518,  521,  it  is  said:  "  If  the  injury  is  one  that  particularly 
affects  a  person,  he  has  his  right  of  action." 

The  judgment  of  the  court  below  is  affirmed.  All  the  Justices 
concurring. 
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11.    How  Far  the  Pubuc  High  School  is  a  Just  Charqe 

UPON  the  Public  Treasury 

[Extracts  from  address  by  Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Education,  before  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  at  Springfield, 
Oct.  15,  1898.] 

I  have  been  asked  to  answer  the  question,  "  How  far  is  the  public 
high  school  a  just  charge  upon  the  public  treasury?  "  I  shall 
have  to  limit  my  answer  to  Massachusetts,  although,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  whatever  answer  may  satisfy  Massachusetts  is  likely 
to  serve,  in  some  measure,  other  States  as  well.  .  .  . 

I  will  not  discuss  the  justice  of  making  education  in  general 
a  charge  upon  the  public  treasury.  For  two  centuries  and  a 
half  Massachusetts  has  clung  most  tenaciously  to  two  fundamental 
thoughts  about  this  matter.  One  is  that  every  child  —  the 
humblest  as  well  as  the  proudest  —  is  entitled  to  a  fair  education. 
Nay,  he  is  not  simply  entitled  to  it,  but  the  State  must  see  that  he 
has  it.  And  the  other  is  that  the  cost  of  this  education  is  a  legiti- 
mate public  charge.  Under  stress  of  poverty  or  war  Massachu- 
setts has  wavered  at  times  in  application  of  these  principles,  but 
never  in  loyalty  to  their  essence.  They  are  deeply  'intrenched 
in  the  universal  conviction;  they  have  found  splendid  expres- 
sion in  the  supreme  law;  they  are  woven  as  unbroken  strands 
into  the  substance  of  her  history.  Indeed,  it  is  idle  to  make 
a  show  of  defending  a  citadel  that  is  a  Gibraltar  in  itself  and 
that  no  enemy  of  consequence  now  attacks. 

When  we  leave  education  in  general  and  think  of  secondary 
education  in  particular,  we  shall  have  to  say  that,  so  far  as  legal 
or  technical  justice  is  concerned,  the  high  school  tax  as  well  as  the 
general  school  tax  is  a  just  charge  upon  the  public  treasury.  That 
is  to  say,  there  has  never  been  a  time  since  1647  when  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts  did  not  require  certain  towns  to  maintain  at  public 
expense  grammar  schools,  i.e.,  college  preparatory  schools,  or 
their  modern  equivalents  or  successors  popularly  known  as  high 
schools.  It  has  not  been  simply  the  legaJ  right  of  these  towns 
to  tax  themselves  for  the  support  of  secondary  schools,  but  it  has 
been  their  legal  duty  to  do  so;  and  towns  were  not  rarely  '*  pre- 
sented/' as  the  old  records  run,  and  fined  for  failure  to  discharge 
this  duty. 

And  when  Massachusetts  became  a  State  the  people  took  pains 
to  clinch  this  policy  of  colonial  and  provincial  times  by  putting 
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into  the  Constitution  these  words:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
legislatures  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this  Common- 
wealth, to  cherish  die  interests  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and 
all  seminaries  of  them;  especially  the  university  at  Cambridge, 
public  schools  and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns."  In  other 
words,  the  ancient  and  historic  grammar  schools  that  taught 
Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics,  with  such  minor  variations  in  the 
curriculum  as  the  people  saw  fit  to  make,  and  that  were  sup- 
ported at  public  expense,  were  specifically  mentioned  by  the  people 
in  that  "  solemn  and  mutual  agreement "  as  schools  which  l^is- 
latures  are  constitutionally  bound  to  cherish.  In  response  to  this 
duty,  imposed  upon  them  by  the  supreme  law,  our  Legislatures 
have  again  and  again  made  requirements  relating  to  grammar  or 
high  schools,  while  the  towns,  within  the  realm  of  local  control, 
have,  in  numerous  instances,  gone  far  beyond  the  letter  of  such 
State  requirements. 

And  when  now  and  then  conservative,  skeptical  or  intract- 
able persons  have  questioned  the  liberal  action  of  the  towns 
toward  high  schools,  and  have  applied  to  the  courts  to  restrain 
them  in  such  action,  the  highest  judicial  authority  has  invariably 
stood  for  the  larger,  the  more  generous  interpretation  of  the  high 
school  policy  of  the  State.  So  that  the  justice  of  the  high  school 
tax,  if  we  consider  simply  such  questions  of  legality  as  are  settled 
by  the  Constitution,  the  laws  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  rests 
on  the  solidest  of  rock. 


The  relation  of  any  tax  to  the  people's  ability  to  pay  it,  under 
our  form  of  government,  is  dependent  on  the  people's  willingness 
to  pay  it;  and  this  willingness,  in  its  turn,  is  dep)endent  on  the 
people's  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  benefits  the  tax  is  supposed 
to  bring.  The  tax  should  not  be  so  heavy  as  to  check  production, 
to  devour  income,  to  extinguish  ambition,  in  short,  to  kill  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg;  but  what  its  basis  shall  be,  just 
what  percentage  of  this  basis  shall  constitute  the  tax,  how  the 
tax  shall  be  distributed  among  the  various  purposes  it  should 
serve,  how  each  portion  of  it  shall  be  expended,  —  these,  with 
scores  of  allied  matters,  are  always  likely  to  be  open  questions. 
In  their  nature  they  do  not  admit  of  exact,  complete  and  final 
answers.  It  is  not  what  people  casually  say  that  must  be  taken  as 
their  true  answers  to  these  questions  but  what  they  directly  or 
through  their  representatives  actually  vote  for.  When  the  Leg- 
islature in  1824  voted  to  exempt  nearly  every  town  in  the  State 
from  maintaining  a  high  school,  this  meant  that,  in  the  popular 
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judgment  of  that  time,  the  high  school  was  an  institution  of  so 
great  exi>ense  and  so  limited  service  that  only  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  towns  ought  to  be  required  to  maintain  it.  When  the 
Legislature  in  1891  ordered  that  every  town  should  be  required 
to  provide  its  properly  qualified  children  with  free  high  school 
tuition,  this  meant  that,  in  the  popular  judgment  of  that  time,  high 
school  education  was  of  so  great  and  general  value  that,  notwith- 
standing its  exp)ense,  no  child  ought  to  be  denied  free  access  to  it. 
In  short,  our  people  are  doing  far  more  for  education  to-day 
than  in  1824,  and  yet  they  are  doing  it  more  easily.  The  voice 
of  the  grumbler,  I  suppose,  will  never  cease,  but  it  is  less  often 
heard  to-day  than  then.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  we  see  a  town 
that  is  pitifully  burdened,  paying  double  or  quadruple  the  school 
tax  of  its  wealthier  neighbors  and  yet  powerless  to  command  the 
schooling  it  ought  to  have.  Such  unevenness,  whether  of  bur- 
dens or  of  results,  is  regrettable;  the  State  does  something  to  re- 
duce it  and  should  do  more.  Still  the  inequalities  are  not  what 
they  once  were  under  the  vicious  district  school  system.  It  may 
be  safely  said  that,  whatever  defects  of  taxation  need  to  be  rem- 
edied, the  people  as  a  whole  are  not  excessively  taxed. 


Not  only  are  there  ample  reasons,  in  theory,  why  the  public 
should  value  and  support  the  high  school,  but  there  are  ample 
evidences  in  fact  that  these  reasons  are  mighty  with  the  public. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  rise  of  the  high  school  and  its  present 
remarkable  hold  on  the  loyalty  of  the  people.  Our  educational 
history  shows  in  the  spirit  of  the  people  the  golden  era,  the  dark 
ages  and  the  renaissance,  —  the  golden  age  in  the  beginning,  the 
renaissance  in  our  own  time  and  the  dark  ages  between.  There 
was  the  action  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1647,  order- 
ing that  towns  of  100  families  should  each  maintain  a  grammar 
school,  that  is,  a  college  fitting  school.  It  was  Latin  grammar  and 
Greek,  not  English,  that  it  taught.  English  grammar,  as  we 
understand  it,  was  hardly  known.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the 
golden  age  of  English  literature  was  a  grammarless  age;  the  art 
flourished,  the  science  slept.  In  1677,  Plymouth  Colony  said 
that  towns  of  50  families  may,  and  towns  of  70  families  must, 
keep  a  grammar  school.  The  next  important  legislation  was 
in  1789.  People  had  been  living  through  a  hard  century.  It 
was  becoming  more  and  more  trying  for  the  towns  to  comply  with 
the  law.  Many  of  them  had  ceased  to  do  so.  Accordingly  the 
General  Court  relaxed  the  grammar  school  law  of  1674.  It  ordered 
that  thereafter  towns  not  of  100  families  but  of  200  should  main- 
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tain  a  grammar  school.  Under  the  old  law  230  towns  were  required 
to  maintain  such  a  school;  under  the  new  more  than  100  towns 
were  released  from  this  requirement. 

But  the  General  Court  of  1789  unwittingly  gave  another  damag- 
ing blow  to  the  grammar  schools.  It  unfortunately  established 
the  school  district  system.  Under  this  system  the  school  district, 
not  the  town,  became  the  educational  unit.  Not  unfrequently  a 
town  was  broken  up  into  twenty  or  thirty  such  districts.  As  a 
result  district  spirit  rose;  town  spirit,  already  feeble,  fell  to  greater 
depths,  and  with  this  fall  went  a  further  decline  in  the  grammar 
school,  which  was  a  town  and  not  a  district  institution.  In  other 
words,  the  several  districts  absorbed  the  educational  energy  of 
the  people,  what  there  was  of  it,  and  the  town,  as  a  town,  was  left 
educationally  dry  and  barren.  In  such  a  desert  no  grammar  school 
could  thrive.  It  was  this  decline  in  town  spirit,  this  dying  out  of 
the  grammar  school,  that  led  to  the  springing  up  of  academies  and 
private  schools  on  every  hand.  Towns  might  grow  cold  about 
high  grade  schooling,  but  there  were  spirited  families  enough  to 
insist,  whatever  the  sacrifice,  on  such  schooling  for  their  children. 

The  year  1824  saw  low  water  mark  in  our  educational  history. 
There  were  1 72  towns  that  should  have  been  supporting  grammar 
schools  under  the  law  of  1789.  Very  few  of  them,  however,  were 
doing  so.  Accordingly,  the  Legislature  exempted  all  towns  under 
5,000  inhabitants  from  maintaining  them.  That  is  to  say,  it 
exempted  165  of  those  172  towns,  —  all  of  them  but  7.  It  was  no 
longer  only  100  families  in  the  town,  as  in  1647,  no  longer  200 
families,  as  in  1789,  but  practically  1,000  families,  that  created  the 
obligation  to  maintain  a  grammar  school.  Thus  the  grammar 
school  was  nearly  extinguished  and  its  very  name  began  to  fade 
in  oblivion.  The  altar  fires  of  high  ideals,  however,  were  kept 
alive  in  the  academies.  It  was  the  verv  success  of  these  academies 
that,  in  a  way,  checked  their  growth  and  led,  with  some  notable 
exceptions,  to  their  reduced  importance  or  their  demise.  It  was 
largely  because  of  them  that  the  demand  for  free  secondary  instruc- 
tion revived.  It  became  a  burning  question  everywhere,  "  Why 
should  not  the  children  of  all  the  people  enjoy  advantages  equal 
to  those  of  the  favored  few?  " 

The  reaction  from  the  legislation  of  1824  came  quick  and  sharp. 
In  1826  the  Legislature  ordered  that  towns  of  4,000  people  should 
maintain  a  high  school  of  the  first  grade;  towns  of  500  families,  a 
high  school  of  the  second  grade.  Here  was  a  partial  return  to  the 
policy  of  the  fathers,  the  beginning  of  educational  rei)entance. 
The  chief  original  difference  between  the  two  grades  was  that 
the  first  taught  Latin  and  Greek  while  the  second  did  not;    the 
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first  connected  with  the  colleges  in  the  traditional  way,  the  second 
ignored  the  colleges  and  was  ignored  by  them.  And  now  for 
some  years  the  policy  of  the  State  was  singularly  vacillating. 
There  was  a  locking  of  horns  between  the  progressive  party  and  the 
conservative.  The  law  of  1826  had  been  in  force  but  a  short 
time  when  the  requirement  of  a  second  grade  high  school  in  the  case 
of  towns  with  500  families  was  repealed;  in  1836  it  was  restored; 
in  1840  it  was  practically  repealed  again;  and  in  1848  it  was  re- 
stored again,  this  time  to  stay  until  another  advance  became  pos- 
sible. So  we  see  that  it  took  just  twenty-two  years  to  clinch  the 
legislation  of  1826. 

For  many  years  after  1826  the  high  school  outlook  was  far  from 
encouraging.  The  law  was  explicit  enough,  but  towns  consulted 
their  pleasure  about  obeying  it.  In  1838,  for  instance,  out  of  43 
towns  required  to  maintain  high  schools  only  14  were  doing  so. 
But  the  upward  movement,  long  delayed,  began  at  last.  The  mis- 
sionaries of  the  movement  were  Horace  Mann  and  his  fellow- 
workers.  In  1852  there  were  64  high  schools;  in  1866,  156;  in 
1876,  216;  in  1886,  229;  to-day  there  are  261. 

In  1891  the  State  took  a  step  which  placed  it,  for  the  first  time, 
in  advance  of  the  policy  of  the  founders.  It  ordered  that  free  high 
school  tuition  thereafter  should  be  the  legal  right  of  every  properiy 
qualified  child  in  the  Commonwealth.  Every  town,  without 
exception,  must  furnish  it  either  in  its  own  high  school  or  in  that 
of  a  neighbor.  Other  States  have  gone  beyond  Massachusetts 
in  making  the  college  or  university  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system,  but  Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union,  if 
not  the  first  in  the  world,  to  make  it  compulsory  on  all  its  towns  to 
provide  free  high  school  instruction.  Such  compulsion  bore  with 
hardship,  of  course,  on  many  small  and  feeble  towns.  Hence  the 
policy  in  such  cases  of  State  reimbursement  of  high  school  tuition 
payments. 

III.    An  Efficient  System  of  Schools  for  an  American 

Commonwealth 

[From  M  An.  Rept  Iowa  State  Bd.  of  Educ,,  1911-1912,  p.  57.1 

Everywhere  this  question  is  being  asked :  "  What  is  an  efficient 
system  of  schools  for  an  American  commonwealth?  "  As  has  been 
well  said,  this  is  a  problem  of  the  entire  country  and  necessarily 
it  is  one  in  relation  to  which  all  other  questions  oi  the  Board  must 
be  viewed. 
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The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  certain  recommendations 
in  an  effort  to  be  helpful  toward  the  solution  of  some  of  these 
problems.  With  this  end  in  view,  we  desire  to  state,  first,  as  we 
see  them,  a  few  of  the  fundamental  and  essential  qualifications 
which  stand  out  in  a  right  system  of  schools. 

1.  The  schools  of  Iowa,  from  the  elementary  grades  to  the 
University,  should  each  be  a  part  of  a  consistent  system,  cooper- 
ating in  a  general  plan. 

2.  The  elementary  schools  are  to-day  the  universal  agency  of 
the  state  to  give  to  every  boy  and  girl  the  elements  of  a  simple  and 
thorough  training.  We  must  look  to  these  schools  to  continue 
in  this  function  and  to  pledge  themselves  to  greater  simplicity, 
sincerity  and  thoroughness. 

3.  As  life  in  Iowa  becomes  more  diverse,  we  must  provide  not 
only  for  the  general  elementary  education  of  the  great  mass  of 
youth,  but  we  must  provide  also  the  means  by  which  each  indi- 
vidual may  become  an  effective  economic  unit.  In  other  words, 
the  vocational  school  must  become  almost  as  universal  as  the 
elementary  school. 

4.  The  three  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Iowa  must  train 
almost  wholly  for  a  limited  group  of  professions,  no  matter  what 
system  of  school  exists.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  society  to  get  its 
professional  men  and  women  at  this  high  line;  and  society,  in  our 
judgment,  will  continue  to  hold  high  the  conditions  for  admission 
to  the  professions. 

There  are  in  Iowa  677,000  boys  and  girls  of  school  age.  Sixty 
thousand  of  these  are  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  Less  than 
7,000  of  these  are  in  the  three  institutions  of  higher  learning.  How 
is  Iowa  to  make  each  of  the  677,000  an  effective  economic  unit  as 
well  as  an  intelligent  member  of  a  self-governing  democracy? 
Since  the  days  of  the  Greek  Republic  the  task  has  been  tried  and 
we  believe  that  no  intelligent  man  to-day  is  ready  to  dogmatize 
upon  it.  We  must  all  do  some  straight  thinking,  and,  working 
together,  proceed  slowly,  grasping  the  problem  as  a  whole. 

Experience  indicates  that  there  must  be  in  every  strong  com- 
munity not  only  a  high  school  for  those  looking  toward  professional 
life,  but  also  a  vocational  school  for  those  looking  toward  business 
and  the  trades.  Both  of  these  must  articulate  with  the  elementary 
schools.  No  rigid  lines  may  to-day  be  drawn  between  the  high 
school  and  the  vocational  school;  and  all  of  these  schools,  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  must  be  local.  Further,  these  schools 
must  give  the  great  mass  of  young  citizens  thinking  ability, 
a  right  conception  of  civic  duty,  and  a  vocational  start  at  an 
age  not  to  exceed  eighteen.     It  is  clearly  hopeless  to  look  to  the 
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higher  institutions  of  learning  as  a  training  place  for  the  great 
mass  of  men  and  women.  The  problem  is  overwhelming  in  its 
significance. 

IV.    Are  the  two  Functions  at  Present  Fulfilled  by  the 

High  School  Compatible? 

[From  Fifth   Anrvual  Report  of  the   Carnegie  Foundation   for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  1910,  pp.  63-66.] 

The  American  high  school  is  seeking  to  fulfil  two  distinct 
functions:  (1)  the  preparation  of  the  great  mass  of  students  for 
citizenship  in  a  democracy;  (2)  the  preparation  of  a  minority 
—  perhaps  5  per  cent  —  for  college.  The  evidence  which  has 
been  referred  to  would  go  far  to  show  that  this  last  object  is  but 
poorly  attained.  The  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be 
to  conclude  that  this  outcome  condemns  the  double  effort.  This 
has  been  repeatedly  urged.  The  high  school,  it  has  been  said, 
having  essayed  two  tasks,  falls  between  them :  it  may,  by  concen- 
tration on  one  group  of  studies,  prepare  a  boy  for  a  practical  career; 
or  it  may,  by  concentration  on  a  limited  range  of  academic  tasks, 
prepare  a  boy  for  college;  but,  it  is  urged,  experience  proves  that 
it  cannot  do  both,  so  long,  of  course,  as  the  two  do  not  more  nearly 
coincide. 

I  wish,  in  contradistinction  to  this  view,  to  express  my  firm 
conviction  that  both  these  objects  can  be  compassed  consistently 
by  the  same  secondary  school,  and  that,  furthermore,  the  same 
methods  which  make  for  efficiency  in  the  preparation  of  boys  and 
girls  for  college  will  also  make  for  efficiency  in  the  training  of  boys 
and  girls  for  their  vocations.  If,  indeed,  both  high  school  and 
college  are  vitally  related  to  social  conditions  and  needs,  it  cannot 
be  otherwise.  Only  if  one  of  the  two  is  an  artificial  structure, 
answering  no  deep  or  organic  purpose,  can  the  program  which  it 
sets  up  be  out  of  relation  with  the  activities  pursued  by  the  other. 
Assuredly  this  is  not  the  case.  Both  high  school  and  college  sub- 
serve a  single  purpose:  the  preparation  of  the  American  boy  for 
the  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  the  type  of  civilization 
which  as  a  nation  we  are  endeavoring  to  establish.  Not  all  can 
leave  the  school-house  at  the  same  moment  in  order  to  take  their 
places  outside  its  walls.  But  the  conception  is  nevertheless 
continuous;  and  those  who  stay  longer  under  academic  influences 
are  not  for  that  reason  being  equipped  to  take  part  in  a  funda- 
mentally different  life.  The  points  in  which  careers  differ  are  less 
fundamental  than  those  in  which  they  agree,  and  just  this  fun- 
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damental  agreement  gives  the  unity  and  wholeness  which  makes 
the  ultimate  task  of  high  school  and  college  one. 

The  difficulty  into  which  we  have  fallen  seems  to  me  in  large 
measure  to  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  effort  to  enlarge  the 
curriculum  of  the  old  time  classical  high  school  for  the  purpose  of 
fulfilling  the  r61e  just  mentioned.  The  movement  was  a  thor- 
oughly sound  one.  It  is  inevitable  that  into  the  secondary  school 
those  studies  should  be  admitted  which  touch  the  lives  and  the  vo» 
cations  of  future  citizens.  The  difficulty  has  been  that  in  our 
haste  to  enrich  and  to  diversify  the  curriculum  we  have  to  some 
extent  lost  our  ideal  of  what  education  means.  To  learn  a  little 
about  many  subjects,  to  dip  superficially  into  the  study  of  English 
and  Latin  and  chemistry  and  psychology  and  home  economics,  and 
a  dozen  other  things,  is  not  education.  Only  that  human  being 
has  gained  the  fundamentals  of  an  education  who  has  acquired 
soundly  a  few  elementary  branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  who, 
in  acquiring  these,  has  so  disciplined  his  mind  that  it  is  an  efficient 
instrument  ready  to  be  turned  to  whatsoever  task  is  set  before  it. 
The  high  school  student  is  led  to  believe  that  education  is  attained 
by  learning  a  little  of  each  of  many  things;  he  gains,  therefore,  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  many  subjects  and  learns  none  with  thor- 
oughness. He  lacks  the  hard  fibre  of  intellectual  discipline. 
Such  a  youth  has  not  been  educated.  That  only  is  education  which 
sets  a  boy  on  the  way  to  use  his  own  mind  for  his  pleasure  and  his 
profit;  which  enables  him  to  attack  a  problem,  whether  it  be  in 
school  or  in  business,  and  to  think  out  the  right  answer.  Educa- 
tion, rightly  understood,  is  a  power-producing  process;  and  the 
serious  indictment  against  the  secondary  school  system  to-day  is 
that  its  graduates  do  not  acquire  either  discipline  or  power.  The 
real  struggle  in  the  American  high  school  is  between  that  influ- 
ence which  makes  toward  thoroughness  and  that  which  makes 
toward  superficiality;  and  if  the  high  school  is  to  become  the  true 
training-place  of  the  people,  the  ideal  of  thoroughness  must  sup- 
plant the  ideal  of  superficiality. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  thorough  teaching  can  be  had 
only  where  the  individual  teacher  keeps  within  reasonable  limits. 
The  city  high  school  with  twenty  or  thirty  teachers  can  cover  a 
large  area  without  sacrifice  of  quality;  the  village  high  school 
with  two  or  three  teachers  is  at  once  limited  to  a  small  number  of 
possible  subjects.  Elective  range  is  desirable  only  if  the  high 
school  staff  is  competent  and  relatively  large.  A  small  high  school 
with  a  limited  number  of  teachers  can  do  as  good  work  in  the 
preparation  of  girls  and  boys  for  college  as  a  large  high  school, 
but  it  can  do  this  only  by  confining  its  curriculum  to  a  limited 
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number  of  subjects.     A  small  high  school  which  attempts  to  give 
many  courses  is  sure  to  be  weak  in  most  of  them. 

In  visiting  a  college  recently  in  one  of  the  older  and  richer 
states  —  a  state  very  backward  in  the  development  of  its  secondary 
school  system  —  I  was  struck  by  a  remark  of  the  officer  in  charge 
of  admission  which  bore  upon  this  matter.  After  looking  over 
with  him  the  admissions  to  his  own  college,  I  inquired  the  name  of 
the  high  school  from  which  he  obtained  the  best  prepared  students. 
He  answered  that  the  best  prepared  students  came  from  a  high 
school  in  a  small  village,  conducted  by  two  teachers,  a  man  and  his 
wife.  This  result  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  here  were  two  com- 
petent teachers  attempting  to  instruct  pupils  in  only  such  subjects 
as  they  could  teach  effectively. 

This  is  no  argument  against  the  enriched  curriculum  of  the 
secondary  school,  provided  the  enriched  curriculum  does  not 
lead  to  dispersion  and  so  defeat  the  end  of  all  education.  But  let 
the  boy  understand  that  if  he  desires  to  study  agricultiu^,  for  ex- 
ample, he  cannot  study  all  the  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum; 
let  him  take  with  agriculture  one  or  two  things  which  will  form 
the  trunk  of  his  educational  structure  and  learn  them  well  and 
soundly.  For  only  in  this  way  can  he  gain  the  intellectual  disci- 
pline and  the  intellectual  strength  to  make  his  way  either  in  college 
or  in  a  vocation. 

Illustrations  of  divergent  tendencies  may  be  taken  from  curric- 
ula for  high  schools  set  forth  by  state  boards  of  education.  Thus 
in  Oregon  one  of  the  state  regulations  governing  the  high  school 
course  is  that  "  no  pupil  shall  carry  more  than  four  subjects  at  any 
one  time."  In  Kansas  the  college  preparatory  course  for  high 
schools  having  three  or  more  teachers  contains  no  more  than  four 
subjects  each  term,  with  certain  variations  and  elections.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  North  Carolina  the  Latin-Scientific  course  is  made 
up  each  year  of  six  distinct  studies,  aggregating  twenty-five  hours 
a  week  in  the  first  two  years,  "and  twenty-six  hours  in  the  latter 
years;  and  in  Maryland  a  similar  requirement  of  six  studies  is 
made,  whose  recitation  hours  equal  twenty-seven  each  week.  In 
the  Boston  Latin  School  the  student  carries  six  studies,  except  in 
the  last  year,  with  the  work  each  year  containing  twenty-three 
hours  a  week. 

The  boy  who  desires  to  enter  college  and  the  boy  who  desires 
to  enter  business  alike  need  to  be  well  grounded  in  fundamental 
studies  and  to  gain  a  real  mastery  of  a  few  things.  In  a  word, 
the  same  ideal  of  education  which  will  send  up  to  college  competent 
candidates  will  also  send  into  the  business  world  well-trained 
beginners.    This  lesson  is  one  which  has  to  be  retaught,  not  only 
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to  each  generation  of  youth,  but  to  each  generation  of  school- 
masters. Each  generation  finds  new  studies  which  it  believes 
to  be  specifics  for  the  training  of  the  youth  of  its  own  time  and  its 
own  country.  There  are,  however,  no  educational  specifics  which 
fit  the  varying  temperaments,  tastes,  weaknesses,  and  ambitions 
of  the  youth  of  a  nation.  Perhaps  the  matter  has  never  been  more 
clearly  stated  than  in  the  saying  recorded  by  Thucydides,  "  We 
should  remember  that  man  differs  little  from  man,  except  that  he 
turns  out  best  who  is  trained  in  the  sharpest  school."  To  a  very 
large  degree  the  disciplinary  side  of  education  in  both  high  school 
and  college  has  been  forgot  in  the  past  twenty  years.  During  the 
same  period  the  family  discipline  has  also  been  softened.  The 
total  effect  is  seen  in  the  unreadiness  of  the  great  mass  of  youth 
to  face  a  hard,  steady  pull,  whether  in  college  or  in  business. 

Our  educational  curricula  to-day,  both  in  the  high  school  and 
in  the  college,  resembles  closely  the  bills  of  fare  which  one  finds 
in  the  hotels,  on  which  are  set  down  dozens  of  dishes  under  high- 
sounding  names;  and  yet  one  looks  in  vain  through  all  this  medley 
for  a  simple  and  wholesome  meal.  The  high  school  scholar, 
whether  his  ambitions  lie  in  the  direction  of  a  college  or  not,  can 
do  well  only  a  few  studies  in  each  year  of  his  high  school  course. 
To  do  these  well  is  to  make  the  beginning  of  an  education.  To 
study  a  large  number  of  them  superficially  is  to  treat  one's  mind 
somewhat  as  one  would  treat  his  stomach  if  he  ate  faithfidly 
something  of  every  article  on  the  bill  of  fare.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  conduct  either  of  the  high  school  or  of  the  college  admission 
requirements  which  points  toward  a  simple  and  thorough  ideal  of 
study. 

To  such  an  argument  as  this  the  high  school  teacher  and  the 
high  school  superintendent  are  much  inclined  to  reply  that  the 
high  schools  must  include  all  the  things  which  the  American  people 
are  ambitious  to  know;  that  they  must  teach  their  pupils  something 
of  a  great  many  things  in  order  to  satisfy  popular  demand.  Every- 
where in  the  high  school,  as  in  the  college,  the  cry  is,  **  We  must 
keep  up  with  the  competition  of  our  rivals."  This  competition 
makes  not  for  educational  efficiency,  but  for  educational  display. 

It  is  true,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  high  school  breaks  down 
in  both  its  functions  and  for  the  same  reasons.  It  appears  clear, 
however,  that  the  educational  ideal  which  makes  for  a  simple  and 
thorough  curriculum  for  the  individual  serves  equally  well  the  boy 
who  looks  toward  college  and  the  boy  who  goes  directly  from  the 
high  school  into  a  vocation.  These  two  functions  are  not  in- 
compatible under  a  right  educational  conception. 
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V.    The  Reorganization  of  Education 

[From  the  Third  Amvual  Report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching^  1908,  pp.  152-153.] 

It  seems  clear  that  the  work  of  the  next  two  decades  in  American 
education  is  to  be  a  work  of  educational  reorganization,  and  this 
reorganization  must  include  elementary  and  secondary  education 
as  well  as  higher  education,  for  the  problem  of  national  education 
is  really  one  problem,  not  a  series  of  isolated  and  unrelated 
problems.  To-day  our  schools,  from  the  elementary  school  to 
the  university,  are  inefficient,  superficial,  lacking  expert  super- 
vision. They  are  disjointed  members  of  what  ought  to  be  a  con- 
sistent system.  The  work  of  reorganization  is  so  enormous  that 
one  is  almost  at  a  loss  to  answer  the  practical  question:  Where 
should  such  organization  begin?  The  answer  to  this  question 
must  come  in  the  end  from  the  intelligent  leadership  of  teachers 
themselves,  and  from  the  cooperation  of  teachers  in  all  parts  of 
our  system  of  national  education.  I  venture  to  point  out  certain 
considerations  which  seem  to  me  to  be  essential  as  forming  the 
groundwork  from  which  improvement  and  progress  must  proceed. 

It  is,  I  believe,  admitted  by  those  who  are  most  familiar  with 
the  conditions  of  schools  throughout  the  United  States  that  the 
weakness  and  inefficiency  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
arising  in  the  first  place  from  a  lack  of  clear  conceptions  of  what 
these  schools  should  actually  seek  to  do,  are  apparent,  first,  in  the 
effort  to  teach  too  many  things  and,  second,  in  the  lack  of  compe- 
tent teachers.  In  other  words,  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  like  the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  have  attempted 
too  many  subjects  to  the  neglect  of  the  fundamental  intellectual 
training  common  to  all  education.  The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in 
clearer  definitions  of  purpose,  variation  of  school  types,  and  more 
simple  and  thorough  curricula.  We  cannot  teach  all  subjects  in 
one  school,  but  we  can  provide  a  wide  variety  of  schools,  each  of 
which  may  do  its  own  work  thoroughly. 

It  is  clear  that  the  lack  of  efficient  teaching  is  one  of  the  most 
expensive  national  weaknesses,  and  that  the  inefficiency  of  our 
school  system  is  in  great  measure  due  to  this  lack  is  evident. 
For  example,  mathematics  is  a  subject  which  has  been  a  standard 
study  in  our  schools  from  the  beginning.  Students  who  pass 
through  our  high  schools  and  enter  college  spend  in  the  nine  years 
corresponding  to  the  perio<l  covered  by  the  German  gymnasium, 
75  per  cent  more  of  the  time  of  instruction  on  mathematics  and 
yet  receive  a  training  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  the  gymnasium. 
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Progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  two  years  toward  equipping  a 
larger  number  of  competent  teachers.  The  growth  of  teachers' 
colleges  in  connection  with  the  universities  is  a  most  notable  gain. 
Before  the  matter  can  be  rightly  solved,  public  opinion  must  be 
educated  to  appreciate  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  teacher's 
work  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  such  strengthening  of  the  security 
and  recompense  of  the  teacher  as  will  attract  to  that  calling  able 
men  and  women  in  larger  numbers. 

It  is  clear  also  that  the  elementary  and  secondary  system  of 
education  must  in  its  reorganization  meet  the  present-day  demand 
for  industrial  training.  Our  public  school  system  did  not  under- 
take originally  vocational  training.  In  the  modern  industrial 
state  that  training  is  a  part  of  public  education,  and  one  very 
serious  problem  to  be  met  in  the  reorganization  of  education  is  the 
provision  for  vocational  schools  and  their  relation  to  the  elementary 
school  system. 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  day  to  outline  a  complete  system  of 
such  schools.  Clearly  the  vocational  school  will  vary  with  the 
locality  and  will  minister  to  local  conditions.  The  experience  of 
other  nations  would,  however,  seem  to  indicate  that  elementary 
schools  will  continue  to  be  devoted  to  the  general  education  erf 
children  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  but  that  its  last  two  years 
will  see  the  introduction  of  certain  industrial  exercises  and  studies. 
The  vocational  schools,  resting  on  the  elementary  schools,  are 
likely  to  be  two-year,  and  in  some  cases  three-year,  high  schools. 
The  high  school,  devoted  to  general  training,  is  under  such  condi- 
tions likely  also  to  tend  toward  a  similar  length  of  curriculum.  In 
a  word,  the  curriculum  and  the  length  of  time  spent  in  the  high 
school  would  be  materially  modified  by  an  increased  efficiency 
in  the  lower  schools  and  by  the  effort  to  meet  the  demands  of 
vocational  training. 

VI,    Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education 

[From  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Education  Assoeior 
tion  on  Economy  of  Time  in  Education.  Bulletin  No.  38,  1913, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Eklucation,  pp.  25-27.] 

(c)  Secondary  Education  should  begin  with  the  Twelpth 

AND   END   with  THE   EIGHTEENTH  YeAR 

If  the  previous  contentions  with  regard  to  elementary  and  colle- 
giate education  are  established,  the  period  of  secondary  education 
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will  begin  with  the  twelfth  year.  The  question  then  arises,  When 
shall  it  end?  As  at  present,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  year? 
Or  later,  so  as  to  include  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of 
college,  thus  abolishing  the  tertiary  or  collegiate  division  of  liberal 
training?  These  are  questions  difficult  to  answer,  because  they 
raise  the  problem  of  articulating  our  three  types  of  schools  for 
general  education  with  each  other  and  with  schools  for  vocational 
education.  They  involve,  too,  the  need  to  know  the  valid  dis- 
tinctions which  can  separate  a  continuous  system  for  cultural 
education  into  three  distinct  institutional  units. 

The  secondary  school  has  tended  to  extend  its  limits  upward 
to  include  the  first  two  years  of  college,  as  well  as  downward  to 
include  the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary  school.  But  the 
former  tendency  is  comparatively  slight.  The  mass  of  experience 
seems  to  favor  the  latter,  as  has  already  been  suggested;  and  the 
theoretic  considerations  corroborate  actual  practice  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  inclusion  of  the  two  collegiate  years  in  the  high-school 
unit  is  opposed  by  arguments  of  a  sort  difficult  to  overcome.  The 
largest  gap  in  our  school  system  exists  between  high  school  and 
college.  The  most  advanced  teaching  of  a  cultural  type  is  very 
closely  dependent  upon  the  research  of  the  university  in  replen- 
ishing its  stock  from  advancing  knowledge.  The  equipments 
required  by  college  and  university  are  more  nearly  coincident 
than  those  of  college  and  high  school.  Endowed  institutions 
constitute  a  larger  proportion  of  the  schools  for  higher  education 
than  they  do  for  secondary  education.  An  upward  extension  of 
the  high  school  is  so  difficult  as  to  seem  inexpedient,  while  a  down- 
ward extension  seems  logically  to  be  a  line  of  least  resistance. 
On  these  grounds  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  generality  of  cases, 
high  school  education  will  plan  to  include  the  period  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  year. 

The  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  inclusion  of 
the  collegiate  years  by  the  high  school  hold  largely  against  any 
proposal  that  the  college  should  attach  to  itself  the  upper  two 
years  of  high  school.  Such  a  proposal  is  not  seriously  made.  If 
it  were,  all  our  current  tendency  would  be  against  it.  Even  the 
smaller  colleges  are  tending  to  drop  the  preparatory  academies  or 
high  schools  which  have  so  frequently  been  associated  with  them. 
The  larger  institutions  did  so  long  ago.  The  discussion  of  any 
such  proposal  to  extend  the  college  downward  would,  therefore, 
be  largely  academic. 
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(d)  The  Secondary  School  ought  to  be  Subdivided  into 
TWO  Administrative  Units  —  a  Junior  High  School 
AND  A  Senior  High  School 

A  six-year  unit  in  the  elementary  school  is  not  objectionable. 
The  extreme  immaturity  of  the  pupils  requires  a  long  period  for 
substantial  achievement.  The  amount  of  basic  knowledge  and 
power  to  be  acquired  by  them  forbids  selection  of  pupils  and  spe- 
cialization of  their  activities  at  any  time  within  the  first  six  years. 
But  these  arguments  do  not  hold  in  the  case  of  the  high  school. 
The  students  are  more  mature;  they  are  free  from  the  restrictions 
of  compulsory  education;  they  are  already  discovering  the  personal 
interests  and  limitations  which  point  toward  specific  types  of  train- 
ing and  life  work.  They  feel  the  pressure  that  comes  from  the 
financial  limitation  of  their  families.  No  matter  how  varied  the 
offering  of  studies  is,  or  how  adjustable  the  privileges  of  election, 
the  six-year  course  is  not  an  attractive  or  practical  scheme  for  all 
those  who  might  be  able  to  pursue  their  general  course  beyond  the 
primary  school.  It  ought  to  be  subdivided  into  two  administra- 
tive sections:  (1)  A  junior  high  school  of  three  years,  extending 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  year;  and  (2)  a  senior  high 
school,  also  of  three  years,  covering  the  period  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  year. 

Such  a  subdivision  and  point  of  articulation  is  necessary  upon 
social  as  well  as  individual  grounds.  A  three-year  junior  high 
school  will  assure  a  larger  number  of  citizens  possessing  some 
cultural  training  of  a  secondary  grade  than  a  six-year  high  school. 
A  point  of  articulation  in  the  middle  of  such  a  high  school  system 
would  afford  an  appropriate  position  for  the  establishment  of 
vocational  schools  of  a  type  now  largely  missing  in  the  proposal 
for  vocational  schools. 

When  we  examine  the  schools'  traditional  provision  for  voca^ 
tional  education,  we  find  it  almost  confined  to  professional  educa- 
tion. The  more  recent  proposals  and  innovations  deal  almost 
entirely  with  the  training  for  those  commercial,  agricultural,  and 
industrial  occupations  which  may  be  entered  soon  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  elementary  course  of  study.  A  casual  analysis 
shows  that  the  middle  groups  of  occupations  that  are  distributed 
between  the  industrial  trades  at  one  extreme  and  the  professions 
at  the  other  are  not  adequately  cared  for.  The  scheme  of  voca- 
tional education  must  finally  include  these,  if  our  provision  is  to 
be  efficient. 

The  period  of  general  education  beyond  the  elementary  school 
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must  provide  frequent  points  of  articulation,  so  that  the  inevitable 
selective  function  of  the  liberal  schools  may  be  supplemented  by 
a  series  of  vocational  schools  into  which  those  who  cannot  go  on 
may  be  distributed.  Under  the  scheme  thus  far  discussed,  points 
of  articulation  between  the  general  scheme  of  education  and  a 
special  series  of  vocational  schools  would  be  provided  at  the  twelfth, 
eighteenth,  and  twentieth  years.  The  gap  between  the  twelfth 
and  the  eighteenth  year  is  too  large  to  suit  human  nature,  economic 
ability,  or  social  needs,  and  should  be  broken  in  the  middle,  say, 
at  the  fifteenth  year.  This  is  in  line  with  tendencies  already 
established,  as  no  other  suggested  point  of  articulation  within  the 
six-year  high  school  is. 

VII.  Standards  op  Accrediting  Secondary  Schools 

[Prom  Bulletin  of  North  Central  Aaaociaiion  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  March,  1915,  pp.  2-4.] 

The  aim  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  is,  first,  to  bring  about  a  better  acquaintance,  a 
keener  sympathy,  and  a  heartier  cooperation  between  the  colleges 
and  secondary  schools  of  this  territory;  second,  to  consider  com- 
mon educational  problems  and  to  devise  best  ways  and  means  of 
solving  them;  and  third,  to  promote  the  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  well-being  of  students  by  urging  proper  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  school  buildings,  adequate  library  and  laboratory  facilities, 
and  higher  standards  of  scholarship  and  of  remuneration  of  teachers. 
The  Association  is  a  voluntary  organization  consisting  of  represen- 
tatives of  both  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  devoted  solely 
to  the  highest  welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  territory,  and  it 
bespeaks  the  cordial  and  sympathetic  support  of  all  school  men. 

The  following  constitute  the  standards  for  accrediting  secondary 
schools  for  the  present  year: 

1.  No  school  shall  be  accredited  which  does  not  require  fif- 
teen units  for  graduation.  More  than  twenty  periods  per  week 
should  be  discouraged. 

(A  unit  course  of  study  in  a  secondary  school  is  defined  as  a 
course  covering  an  academic  year  that  shall  include  in  the  aggre- 
gate not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  sixty- 
minute  hours  of  classroom  work,  two  hours  of  manual  training  or 
laboratory  work  being  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  classroom  work.) 

2.  The  minimum  attainment  of  teachers  of  academic  subjects 
shall  be  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  college  belonging  to  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary   Schoob 
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requiring  the  completion  of  a  four-year  course  of  study  or  120 
semester  hours  in  advance  erf  a  standard  tour-year  high  school 
course  and  inclui^ng  at  least  eleven  semester  hours  in  education. 
This  shall  include  special  study  of  the  subject  matter  and 
pedagogy  of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  Such  requirements  shall 
not  be  construed  as  retroactive. 


3.  The  number  of  daily  periods  of  classroom  instruction  given  by 
any  teacher  should  not  exceed  five,  each  to  extend  over  at  least  forty 
minutes  in  the  clear.  The  board  of  inspectors  will  reject  all  schools 
having  more  than  six  recitation  periods  per  day  for  any  teacher. 

4.  The  laboratory  and  library  facilities  shall  be  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  taught. 

5.  The  location  and  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  lighting, 
heating,  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms,  the  nature  of  the  lavatorieB, 
corridors,  closets,  water  supply,  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and 
methods  of  cleaning  shall  be  such  as  to  insure  hygienic  conditions 
for  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

6.  The  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  acquired  habits  of  thought 
and  study,  the  general  intellectual  and  moral  tone  of  a  school 
are  paramount  factors,  and  therefore  only  schools  which  rank  well 
in  these  particulars,  as  evidenced  by  rigid,  thorough -going,  sym- 
pathetic inspection,  shall  be  considered  eligible  for  the  list. 

7.  The  association  will  decline  to  consider  any  school  whose 
teaching  force  consists  of  fewer  than  four  teachers  of  academic 
subjects  exclusive  of  the  superintendent.  The  association  recom- 
mends the  introduction  of  the  so-called  vocational  subjects,  such  as 
agriculture,  manual  training,  household  arts,  and  commercial  sub- 
jects into  schools  where  local  conditions  render  such  introductioD 
feasible,  but  the  inspectors  will  hold  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
qualified  teachers  must  be  added  to  provide  adequately  for  such 
instruction. 

8.  No  school  shall  he  considered  unless  the  regular  annual  blank 
furnished  for  the  purpose  shall  have  been  filled  out  and  placed  on 
file  with  the  inspector.  Schools  in  good  standing  will  make  • 
complete  report  on  teachers  once  in  three  years;  hut  full  data 
relative  to  changes  should  be  presented  annually. 

9.  No  school  whose  records  show  an  excessive  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher,  ba-sed  on  average  attendance,  shall  be  accredited. 
The  association  recommends  twenty-five  as  a  maximum. 

10.  The  time  for  which  schools  are  accredited  shall  be  limited 
to  one  year,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  list  by 
^e  association. 
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11.  The  agent  of  communication  between  the  accredited  schools 
and  the  secretary  of  the  commission  for  the  purpose  of  distributing, 
collecting,  and  filing  the  annual  reports  of  such  schools  and  for 
such  other  purposes  as  the  association  may  direct,  is  as  follows: 

(a)  In  states  having  such  an  official,  the  inspector  of  schoob 
appointed  by  the  state  university,  (b)  In  other  states  the  inspec- 
tor of  schools  appointed  by  state  authority,  or,  if  there  be  no  such 
official,  such  person  or  persons  as  the  secretary  of  the  commission 
may  select. 

The  association  is  conservative,  believing  that  such  policy  will 
eventually  work  to  the  highest  interests  of  all.  It  aims  to  accredit 
only  those  schools  which  possess  organization,  teaching  force, 
standards  of  scholarship,  equipment  and  esprit  de  corps,  of  such 
character  as  will  unhesitatingly  commend  them  to  any  educator, 
college,  or  university  in  the  North  Central  territory. 


VIII.    Standardization  of  Secondary  Schools  bt  State 

Subsidy  —  Minnesota 

[From   Rules  of  State  High  School  Board  Relating  to  High  and 

Graded  Schools.     Bulletin  No.  45,  1913.] 

HiQH  Schools 

z.  Application  for  State  Aid. 

a.  Applications  shall  be  made  on  the  official  blank  and  not 
later  than  August  1st  of  the  school  year  for  which  aid  is  asked. 

6.  Applications  shall  be  referred  to  the  high  school  inspector. 
He  or  an  assistant  shall  visit  such  schools  during  the  ensuing  year, 
and  the  inspector  shall  submit  a  special  report  to  the  high  school 
board  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

c.  The  inspector  shall  not  recommend  the  listing  of  schools  in 
districts  having  an  assessed  valuation  of  less  than  $200,000,  or  a 
total  enrollment  of  less  than  200  pupils.  The  assessed  valuation 
of  associated  territory  may  be  counted. 

d.  High  schools  hereafter  listed  are  required  to  maintain  two 
industrial  departments  in  charge  of  teachers  holding  special  indus- 
trial certificates  issued  by  the  superintendent  of  education. 

e.  A  state  school  shall  be  defined  as  a  school  which  has  received 
state  aid  to  high  schools,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  high 
school  board.  The  application  of  a  school  for  supervision  does  not 
confer  a  right  to  the  name  before  state  aid  has  been  granted. 
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a.   Grantiiig  State  Aid. 

a.  At  the  annual  meeting  following  a  year  during  which  a  school 
has  beep  under  supervision,  the  high  school  board,  taking  into 
consideration  the  report  of  the  inspector,  the  report  of  the  examiner, 
and  such  other  information  as  may  be  at  hand,  shall  grant  state 
aid  to  schools  whose  work  and  organization  are  satisfactory  and 
give  promise  of  permanency.  By  provision  of  the  law,  no  school 
receives  aid  in  excess  of  the  amount  expended  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  buildings  and  repairs 
thereon. 

b.  The  high  school  inspector  shall  report  on  the  yearly  expendi- 
ture of  each  high  school.    The  special  report  shall  include: 

(1)  The  part  of  the  superintendent's  annual  salary  in  excess  of 
S600. 

(2)  The  salaries  of  high  school  instructors.  In  case  of  instruc- 
tors giving  part  time  to  high  school  work,  proportionate  credit 
shall  be  given,  but  in  case  the  eighth  grade  is  combined  with  the 
high  school  for  purposes  of  instruction,  the  entire  salary  of  at  least 
one  instructor  shall  be  charged  to  grade  work.  No  part  of  such 
salary  shall  be  counted  in  reckoning  high  school  expenditure. 

(3)  The  cost  of  library  fixtures  and  library  books.  No  credit 
shall  be  given  for  expenditure  already  balanced  by  gift  or  by  state 
aid  to  school  libraries.  School  boards  are  at  liberty,  of  course,  to 
make  any  purchase  they  may  desire,  but  no  credit  shall  be  given 
for  the  purchase  of  subscription  books  or  expensive  sets  unless  the 
inspector's  approval  shall  have  been  secured  prior  to  such  pur- 
chase.    Free  texts  for  ordinary  class  use  shall  not  receive  credit. 

(4)  The  cost  of  laboratory  fixtures  and  apparatus.  No  credit 
shall  be  given  for  charts,  for  unusual  or  expensive  apparatus,  for 
sets  of  apparatus,  or  for  any  devices  sold  by  traveling  agents, 
unless  the  approval  of  the  inspector  shall  have  been  secured  prior 
to  such  purchase. 

3.  Removal  from  the  List. 

Schools  failing  to  comply  with  these  regulations,  or  not  main- 
taining the  required  standard  of  efficiency  may  be  dropped  from 
the  list.  The  inspector  shall  advise  the  local  superintendent  and 
the  clerk  of  such  possible  action. 

4.  Requirements  for  Admission  to  State  High  School  List. 

a.  A  suitable  building  providing  not  less  than  five  grade  rooms 
below  the  high  school,  and  high  school  quarters  consisting  of  at 
least  an  assembly  room,  a  recitation  room  for  each  instructor,  a 
laboratory  and  an  office.  The  conditions  for  health  and  other 
sanitary  appointments,  including  toilets,  water  supply  and  disposal 
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of  sewage  shall  conform  to  the  rules  made  by  the  superintendent  of 
education.  All  school  buildings  hereafter  constructed,  remodeled 
or  enlarged  shall  be  equipped  with  a  fan  system  of  ventilation, 
sanitary  drinking  fountains,  and  flush  toilets.  Plans  for  new 
buildings  or  for  reconstruction  of  old  buildings  must  be  submitted 
to  the  superintendent  of  education  for  approval  before  contract  is 
let  or  work  begun,  according  to  provision  in  Sec.  6,  Chapter  550, 
Laws  of  1913. 

b.  A  well  organized  graded  school,  having  not  less  than  five 
distinct  departments  below  the  high  school,  and  including  not 
less  than  eight  grades  of  elementary  school  instruction. 

c.  An  observance  of  the  ndes  for  the  equipment  of  a  graded 
school. 

d.  A  qualified  superintendent  having  general  charge  of  grading, 
instruction,  discipline  and  care  of  building. 

e.  A  liberal  schedule  of  salaries. 

/.  Classes  in  four  years  of  high  school  work,  with  a  good  pros- 
pect of  classes  to  follow  in  regular  succession. 

5.   Conduct  of  the  School. 

a.  Students  admitted  to  the  high  school  shall  have  satisfactorily 
completed  the  common  school  branches. 

fc.  Permanent  records  shall  be  kept  to  show  where  each  grade 
pupil  belongs,  and  what  work  each  high  school  student  has  com- 
pleted. A  system  of  card  records  is  recommended.  Special  and 
annual  reports  are  to  be  made  by  the  superintendent  and  the  clerk 
to  the  state  inspector  and  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

c.  The  school  shall  hold  sessions  of  not  less  than  nine  months 
each  year. 

d.  The  high  school  shall  be  open,  free  of  tuition,  to  non-resident 
pupils  upon  passing  the  examination  required  by  law. 

Note.  —  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  industrial  departments  for  which 
special  aid  is  granted. 

e.  The  high  school  department  shall  l>e  placed  in  charge  of  a 
qualified  principal.  Not  counting  the  superintendent,  or  the 
industrial  teachers  for  whose  departments  special  aid  is  granted, 
a  special  instructor  shall  be  provided  for  each  30  students  or  major 
fraction  thereof.  In  addition  to  the  superintendent,  every  school 
shall  employ  at  least  two  teachers,  who  shall  give  their  full  time 
to  high  school  work. 

/.  The  superintendent  shall  be  provided  with  an  ample  recita- 
tion room  and  an  office.  He  shall  have  reasonable  time  in  school 
hours  for  general  supervision  and  shaU  teach  not  to  exceed  four 
classes  daily,  laboratory  subjects  to  count  double. 
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g.  School  boards  shall  adopt  a  liberal  policy  in  supplying  the 
following  library  facilities  and  scientific  equipment  as  rapidly  as 
classes  come  forward  to  need  them: 

(1)  Material  in  sets  for  a  four  years'  course  in  high  school  read- 
ing. 

(2)  A  botanical  or  zoological  outfit  of  tables,  inexpensive  dissect- 
ing microscopes,  one  compound  microscope,  dissecting  instru- 
ments, glass  jars  and  alcohol  or  formalin  for  preserving  material^ 
etc. 

(3)  Apparatus  and  equipment  adequate  to  carry  on  a  year's 
work  in  physics  as  outlined  in  manuals. 

(4)  Suitable  desks,  chemicals  and  glassware  for  a  year's  work  in 
chemistry. 

(5)  A  working  school  library  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  prep- 
aration of  their  daily  work.  It  is  better  to  equip  the  classes  one 
or  more  at  a  time,  and  equip  each  thoroughly,  than  to  scatter  a 
small  appropriation.  The  principal  subjects  which  require  assist- 
ance from  a  working  library  are:  English  literature,  general  his- 
tory, civics,  political  economy,  senior  American  history,  senior 
geography,  physiography,  chemistry,  physics,  zoology,  botany, 
foreign  languages. 

h.  The  school  board  of  each  school  shall  issue  diplomas  to  those 
students  who  shall  be  certified  by  the  superintendent  to  have 
completed  in  a  creditable  manner  the  preliminary  subjects  and  the 
work  covered  by  twelve  high  school  credits,  a  four  years'  course  in 
English,  reading  and  composition.  A  year's  work  in  a  subject  is 
a  credit. 

1.  The  superintendent  shall  receive  a  salary  of  not  less  than 
$1,200  a  year,  high  school  instructors  shall  be  paid  not  less  than 
$540  a  year. 

j.  The  qualifications  of  teachers  shall  be  those  prescribed  under 
"  Requirements  in  Regard  to  Certificates  of  Teachers  in  High  and 
Graded  Schools." 

k.  Before  entering  into  contracts  or  paying  salaries,  school 
boards  shall  require  all  teachers  and  instructors  to  present  their 
certificates  to  the  superintendent  for  inspection  and  record.  He 
shall  keep  this  record  on  file  in  his  ofiice,  and  shall  furnish  a  copy 
of  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  the  school  board. 


Schools  RECEnriNo  $2,500  and  $1,800  Industrial  Aid 

The  following  rules  apply  to  both  classes  of  schoob,  except  as 
specifically  stated.     (High  and  graded  schools.) 
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z.   Applications  for  State  Aid. 

a.  Applications  shall  be  made  before  the  first  day  of  August  of 
the  first  year  for  which  aid  is  asked  on  the  blank  form  prepared 
for  the  purpose. 

6.  Each  school  must  be  listed  provisionally  by  the  high  school 
board  before  it  begins  work.  If  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  it 
has  complied  with  the  conditions,  it  shall  be  officially  designated 
for  that  year. 

c.  Each  school  district  of  less  than  eighteen  sections  listed  for 
the  $2,500  aid  is  required  to  effect  association  with  rural  school 
districts  so  as  to  embrace  within  its  territory  at  least  eighteen 
sections. 

a.  Award  of  Aid. 

a.  The  annual  award  shall  be  made  at  the  regular  August  meet- 
ing of  the  high  school  board  and  shall  be  based  on  a  compliance 
with  the  statutes  and  the  rules  of  this  board  relative  to  amount  of 
aid  for  which  the  school  has  qualified. 

b.  Each  school  qualifying  for  $2,500  aid  shall  receive  not  ex- 
ceeding $2,500  per  year,  and  in  addition  thereto  $150  per  year  for 
each  associated  rural  school  district,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  total 
amount  received  by  any  such  school  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  sum 
actually  expended  upon  such  agricultural  and  industrial  depart- 
ment as  certified  to  the  state  high  school  board. 

c.  Each  school  qualifying  for  $1,800  aid  shall  receive  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,800  per  year,  and  in  addition  thereto  $150  per  year  for 
each  associated  rural  school  district,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  amount 
awarded  exceed  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  school  for  an  agri- 
cultural department  and  a  department  of  home  economics  or  man- 
ual training  as  certified  to  the  high  school  board. 

d.  In  reckoning  aid,  credit  shall  be  given  for: 

(1)  Salaries  of  special  instructors  —  in  case  part  time  is  devoted 
to  this  work  corresponding  credit  shall  be  given. 

(2)  Equipment,  including  tools  and  apparatus. 

(3)  Supplies,  including  seeds. 

(4)  Labor  and  team  work. 

(5)  Pleference  books. 

(6)  Extension  work  in  rural  schools  and  among  farmers. 

(7)  Transportation  of  instructors. 

3.  Courses  of  Study. 

a.   The  industrial  courses  required  by  law  and  covered  by  these 
rules  shall  be  maintained  throughout  the  school  year. 
6.   The  work  in  agriculture  shall  include: 
(1)   A  course  based  on  text  books,  bulletins  and  lectures.     Agron« 
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omy  and  animal  husbandry  shall  be  given  not  less  than  a  year  each. 
It  b  desirable  that  botany,  chemistry,  zoology  and  physics  should 
be  given  an  agricultural  trend,  but  these  subjects  shall  not  be 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  four-years'  course  in  agriculture. 

(2)  A  general  course  of  one  year  to  include  gardening,  fruit  grow- 
ing, dairying  and  poultry  raising. 

(3)  A  laboratory  course,  including  physical  examination  of  soils, 
preparation  of  weed-seed  cases,  testing  of  seeds,  testing  for  butter 
fat,  grain  judging,  stock  judging,  etc. 

(4)  Special  work  along  some  line  of  local  interest  such  as  dairy- 
ing, corn  breeding,  small  grain,  potatoes,  fruit,  meat  products, 
poultry,  etc.  The  school  shall  not  only  maintain  a  standard  of 
general  efficiency,  but  shall  develop  strength  in  chosen  specialty. 

(5)  The  organization  of  institute  work  in  cooperation  with  ex- 
tension division  of  the  college  of  agriculture  of  the  state  university. 

(6)  A  short  course  of  three  months.  In  case  local  conditions  are 
unfavorable,  the  course  may  be  discontinued  with  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  inspector. 

4.   Instructors. 

a.  In  a  school  receiving  $2,500  aid  the  corps  shall  include  not 
less  than  three  special  instructors,  one  qualified  to  teach  agricul- 
ture, one  shopwork,  and  one  home  economics.  The  entire  time  of 
each  instructor  shall  be  devoted  to  his  department.  . 

b.  In  a  school  receiving  $1,800  aid  two  industrial  instructors 
shall  be  employed,  one  qualified  to  teach  agriculture  and  one  to 
teach  either  home  economics  or  manual  training.  These  instructors 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  instructor  per  thirty  students  required 
for  state  high  school  aid. 

c.  The  principal  of  a  graded  school  having  not  to  exceed  five 
grade  teachers  may  teach  one  industrial  subject.  In  such  case 
he  must  have  the  qualifications  of  an  industrial  teacher. 

d.  The  agricultural  instructor  shall  be  employed  for  the  full 
calendar  year  of  twelve  months.  The  year  of  employment  shall 
begin  August  1st.  His  entire  time  shall  be  given  to  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  and  extension  work,  provided  that  in  schools  receiv- 
ing $1,800  aid  the  instructor  in  agriculture  may  with  the  written 
consent  of  the  insp)ector  be  permitted  to  teach  one  additional 
subject,  particularly  one  related  to  agriculture.  This  rule  shall 
not  prevent  the  principal  of  a  graded  school  from  acting  as  instructor 
of  agriculture. 

e.  The  instructor  shall  be  provided  with  laboratory  facilities. 
During  the  fall  and  the  spring  of  the  year  he  shall  have  not  less 
than  a  continuous  half  day  for  outside  and  extension  work.     He 
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shall  make  a  close  study  of  local  conditions,  and  attend  markets, 
horticultural  meetings,  meetings  of  creamery  and  stock-breeding 
and  other  associations,  and  such  other  gatherings  as  afford  op- 
portunity to  make  the  acquaintance  of  farmers. 

/.  The  instructor  in  agriculture  may  not  direct  manual  training, 
but  in  schools  receiving  $1,800  aid  instructors  in  manual  training 
or  home  economics  may,  if  qualified,  devote  part  time  to  academic 
work.  The  work  in  home  economics  may  be  divided  between 
two  instructors,  one  for  sewing  and  the  other  for  cooking. 

g.  The  legal  qualifications  of  instructors  shall  be  those  pre- 
scribed under  "  BLequirements  in  regard  to  Certificates  of  Teachers 
in  High  and  Graded  Schools." 

5.  Demonstration  Plot 

Each  school  receiving  $2,500  aid  shall  maintain  a  demonstration 
plot  of  five  acres  or  more.  This  plot  shall  be  owned  by  the  school 
district  or  be  held  under  a  long  lease.  It  must  be  kept  free  of 
weeds  and  in  a  state  proper  for  cultivation  and  for  demonstration 
purposes.  The  border  shall  be  seeded  down  into  a  sward.  A 
part  of  the  plot  shall  be  devoted  to  a  permanent  rotation  of  field 
crops  of  which  a  record  shall  be  kept  by  the  instructor. 

6.  Equipment. 

a.  Agriculture.  The  instructor  shall  have  one  or  more  rooms 
exclusively  for  his  work.  The  class-room  shall  be  equipi)ed  with 
a  well-arranged  reference  library,  including  bulletins,  and  facilities 
for  displaying  agricultural  products.  The  laboratory  shall  be 
provided  with  apparatus  for  testing  soils,  milk  and  seeds.  The 
agricultural  quarters  shall  be  easily  accessible  to  visitors  or  persons 
bringing  in  farm  products.     An  outside  entrance  is  desirable. 

b.  Home  Economics. 

(1)  In  schools  receiving  $1,800  aid  a  special  room  shall  be  fitted 
up  with  tables,  cooking  utensils,  table  service,  cupboards,  and  con- 
veniences for  storing  kitchen  supplies.  An  adequate  equipment 
shall  also  be  provided,  including  cutting  tables,  one  or  more  sewing 
machines,  materials  suitable  for  patterns,  the  materials  required 
for  exercise,  and  such  implements  as  are  required  in  the  usual 
sewing  room. 

(2)  In  schools  receiving  $2,500  aid  the  quarters  shall  include  a 
dining  room  or  administration  room,  a  kitchen  laboratory,  and  a 
room  equipped  with  tables  and  machines  for  sewing. 

c.  Manual  Training.  A  special  room  for  woodwork  shall  be 
provided  with  benches  and  the  necessary  tools.  Materiak  for 
exercises  shall  be  supplied  free  of  charge.  Lumber  for  articles 
taken  home  may  be  charged  for  at  cost.  Schoob  receiving  $2,500 
aid  shall  provide  facilities  for  blacksmithin^. 
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d.  The  rooms  used  for  industrial  purposes  must  be  approved  by 
the  inspector.  Where  but  one  room  is  used  for  a  department  not 
less  than  700  square  feet  of  floor  space  shall  be  considered  adequate, 
and  all  rooms  must  be  properly  lighted  and  well  ventilated. 

e.  Schools  receiving  $2,500  aid  shall  maintain  a  farm  building 
large  enough  to  store  supplies,  tools,  and  machinery,  in  case  the 
plot  is  remote  from  school  building. 

7.    Credits. 

If  the  work  be  done  satisfactorily,  two  periods  given  daily  to 
an  industrial  subject  or  subjects  for  one  year  shall  count  as  a 
credit. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

The  Economic  Trend  of  Education.  —  As  the  political  ideal- 
ism of  the  nineteenth  century  produced  the  free,  tax  sup- 
ported and  state  controlled  school  system,  the  economic  neces- 
sities of  the  first  decades  of  this  century  produced  a  series  of 
modifying  forces  that  are  certain  to  alter  both  the  form  and 
the  function  of  the  different  grades  of  institutions  belonging 
to  the  public  educational  scheme.  A  number  of  the  im- 
portant features  of  the  vocationalizing  process,  resulting  in  the 
marked  variation  of  educational  procedure  and  organization 
and  in  the  likely  public  preference  for  new  types  of  educational 
institutions,  are  emphasized  in  these  five  selections  that  deal 
with  the  general  subject  of  industrial  education. 

I.    Public  Education  and  Industrial  Training 

1.    The  Unity  of  the  Public  Edvcaiumal  System 

[From  Dewey,   John,   An  Undemocratic  PropoBcd,  in  Vocational 
Education,  Vol.  II  (1913),  pp.  374-377.] 

No  question  at  present  under  discussion  in  education  is  so  fraught 
with  consequences  for  the  future  of  democracy  as  the  question  of 
industrial  education.  Its  right  development  will  do  more  to  make 
public  education  truly  democratic  than  any  other  one  agency  now 
under  consideration.  Its  wrong  treatment  will  as  surely  accentuate 
all  undemocratic  tendencies  in  our  present  situation,  by  fostering 
and  strengthening  class  divisions  in  school  and  out.  It  is  better 
to  suffer  a  while  longer  from  the  ills  of  our  present  lack  of  system 
till  the  truly  democratic  lines  of  advance  become  apparent,  rather 
than  separate  industrial  education  sharply  from  general  education, 
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and  thereby  use  it  to  mark  off  to  the  interests  of  employers  a  sep- 
arate class  of  laborers. 

These  general  considerations  have  a  particular  application  to  the 
scheme  of  industrial  education  which  has  been  proposed  for  adop- 
tion by  the  next  legislature  of  the  state  of  Illinois  —  one  of  the 
leading  industrial  states  of  the  Union,  and  containing  its  second 
largest  city.  This  scheme  proposes  a  separate  State  Commission 
of  Vocational  Education  and  a  separate  Board  wherever  the  com- 
munity may  wish  to  develop  any  form  of  industrial  education.  In 
other  words,  the  entire  school  system  of  the  state  as  a  whole  and  of 
such  communities  of  the  states  as  may  desire  to  do  something 
definite  in  the  direction  of  industrial  education,  is  split  into  two  for 
the  education  of  all  above  fourteen  years  of  age.  Since  whatever 
a  state  like  Illinois  may  do  in  such  a  matter  is  sure  to  have  influ- 
ence in  other  states  in  this  formative  period,  educators  all  over 
the  country  should  be  aroused  to  help  ward  off  what,  without 
exaggeration,  may  be  termed  the  greatest  evil  now  threatening  the 
interests  of  democracy  in  education. 

The  statement  of  the  scheme  ought  to  be  enough  to  condemn  it. 
The  least  reflection  shows  fundamentally  bad  features  associated 
with  it.  First,  it  divides  and  duplicates  the  administrative  edu- 
cational machinery.  How  many  communities  have  such  an  excess 
of  public  interest  in  education  that  they  can  afford  to  cut  it  into 
two  parts?  How  many  have  such  a  surplusage  of  money  and  other 
resources  that  they  can  afford  to  maintain  a  double  system  of 
schools,  with  the  waste  of  funds  and  the  friction  therein  involved  ? 
Second,  the  scheme  tends  to  paralyze  one  of  the  most  vital  move- 
ments now  operating  for  the  improvement  of  existing  general 
education.  The  old  time  general,  academic  education  is  begin- 
ning to  be  vitalized  by  the  introduction  of  manual,  industrial  and 
social  activities;  it  is  beginning  to  recognize  its  responsibility 
to  train  all  the  youth  for  useful  citizenship,  including  a  calling  in 
which  each  may  render  useful  service  to  society  and  make  an  honest 
and  decent  living.  Everywhere  the  existing  school  system  is  be- 
ginning to  be  alive  to  the  need  of  supplementary  agencies  to  help 
it  fulfill  this  purpose,  and  is  taking  tentative  but  positive  and 
continuous  steps  toward  it.  The  city  of  Chicago  in  this  same  state 
of  Illinois  probably  ranks  behind  no  other  city  of  the  country  in  the 
extent  and  wisdom  of  the  steps  already  taken,  steps  which  will  of 
necessity  be  followed  by  others  just  as  fast  as  those  already  taken 
demonstrate  their  eflSciency. 
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EVILS  OF  SEPARATE  CONTROL  WORK  BOTH  WATS 

These  two  movements  within  the  established  American  public 
school  system,  the  proposed  scheme,  if  adopted,  will  surely  arrest. 
General  education  will  be  left  with  all  its  academic  vices  and  its 
remoteness  from  the  urgent  realities  of  contemporary  life  un- 
touched, and  with  the  chief  forces  working  for  reform  removed. 
Increasing  recognition  of  its  public  and  social  responsibilities  will 
be  blasted.  It  is  inconceivable  that  those  who  have  loved  and 
served  our  American  common  school  system  will,  whatever  the 
defects  of  this  system,  stand  idly  by  and  see  such  a  blow  aimed  at 
it.  Were  anything  needed  to  increase  the  force  of  the  blow,  it  is 
the  fact  that  the  bill  provides  that  all  funds  for  industrial  education 
raised  by  the  local  community  be  duplicated  by  the  state,  although 
the  funds  contributed  by  the  state  for  general  school  purposes 
are  hardly  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  amount  raised  by  local 
taxation. 

Thirdly,  the  segregation  will  work  disastrously  for  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  pupils  who  attend  the  so-called  vocational  schools. 
Ex-Superintendent  Cooley  of  Chicago,  who  is  understood  to  be 
responsible  for  the  proposed  bill  in  its  present  form,  has  written  a 
valuable  report  on  **  Vocational  Education  in  Europe."  He  quite 
rightly  holds  in  high  esteem  the  work  and  opinions  of  Superin- 
tendent Kerschensteiner  of  Munich.  It  is  noteworthy,  that  this 
leading  European  authority  insists  upon  all  technical  and  trade 
work  being  taught  in  its  general  scientific  and  social  bearings. 
Although  working  in  a  country  definitely  based  on  class  distinction 
(and  where  naturally  the  schools  are  based  on  class  lines),  the  one 
thing  Superintendent  Kerschensteiner  has  stood  for  has  been  that 
industrial  training  shall  be  primarily  not  for  the  sake  of  industries, 
but  for  the  sake  of  citizenship,  and  that  it  be  conducted  there- 
fore on  a  purely  educational  basis  and  not  in  behalf  of  interested 
manufacturers.  Mr.  Cooley's  own  report  summarizes  Mr.  Ker- 
schensteiner *s  views  as  follows: 

"  If  the  boy  is  to  become  an  efiicient  workman  he  must  compre- 
hend his  work  in  all  of  its  relation  to  science,  to  art,  and  to  society 
in  general.  .  .  .  The  young  workman  who  understands  his  trade 
in  its  scientific  relation,  its  historical,  economic  and  social  bear- 
ings, will  take  a  higher  view  of  his  trade,  of  his  powers  and  duties 
as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  member  of  society." 

Whatever  may  be  the  views  of  manufacturers  anxious  to  secure 
the  aid  of  the  state  in  providing  them  with  a  somewhat  better 
grade  of  laborers  for  them  to  exploit,  the  quotation  states  the  point 
of  view  which  is  self-evident  to  those  who  approach  the  matter  of 
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industrial  education  from  the  side  of  education,  and  of  a  progressive 
society.  It  is  truly  extraordinary  that  just  at  a  time  when  even 
partisan  politics  are  taking  a  definitely  progressive  turn,  such  a 
reactionary  measure  as  the  institution  of  trade  and  commercial 
schools  under  separate  auspices  should  be  proposed.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  argue  concerning  the  personal  motives  of  the  bankers 
and  manufacturers  who  have  been  drawn  into  the  support  of  the 
measure.  Doubtless  many  of  them  have  the  most  public  spirited 
intentions.  But  no  one  experienced  in  education  can  doubt  what 
would  be  the  actual  efifect  of  a  system  of  schook  conducted  wholly 
separate  from  the  regular  public  schook,  with  a  totally  di£Perent 
curriculum  and  with  teachers  and  pupils  responsible  to  a  totally 
independent  and  separate  school  administration.  Whatever  were 
the  original  motives  and  intentions,  such  schook  would  not  and 
could  not  give  their  pupik  a  knowledge  of  industry  or  any  par- 
ticular occupation  in  relation  to  ''  science,  art  and  society  in 
general."  To  attempt  this  would  involve  duplicating  existing 
schools,  in  addition  to  providing  proper  industrial  training.  And 
it  is  self-evident  that  the  economical  and  effective  way  to  accom- 
plish this  move  is  to  expand  and  supplement  the  present  school 
system.  Not  being  able  to  effect  this  complete  duplication,  these 
new  schools  would  be  confined  to  aiming  at  increased  efficiency  in 
certain  narrow  lines. 

UNITY  OP  PUBUC   SCHOOL  SYSTEM   ESSENTIAL 

Those  who  believe  in  the  continued  separate  existence  of  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  the  "  lower  classes  "  or  the  "  laboring 
classes  "  would  naturally  rejoice  to  have  schook  in  which  these 
"  classes  "  would  be  segregated.  And  some  employers  of  labor 
would  doubtless  rejoice  to  have  schools  supported  by  public 
taxation  supply  them  with  additional  food  for  their  milk.  All 
others  should  be  united  against  every  proposition,  in  whatever 
form  advanced,  to  separate  training  of  employees  from  training 
for  citizenship,  training  of  intelligence  and  character  from  training 
for  narrow  industrial  efficiency.  That  the  evil  forces  at  work 
are  not  local  k  seen  in  the  attempt  to  get  the  recent  national  con-> 
vention  on  industrial  education  in  Philadelphia  to  commit  itself 
in  favor  of  the  Illinois  scheme. 

The  only  serious  danger  k  that  a  number  of  sympathetic  and 
otherwise  intelligent  persons  should  be  mkled,  and  on  the  basis 
of  a  justified  enthusiastic  support  of  the  principle  of  industrial  edu- 
cation (with  whatever  supplementary  agencies  may  be  found 
necessary)  jump  to  the  support  of  thk  scheme,  not  realizing  what 
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is  really  involved  in  it.  Such  persons  should  first  inform  themselves 
as  to  what  is  already  being  done  in  this  direction  in  the  more  pro- 
gressive public  schools,  and  should  then  devote  their  spare  energies 
to  backing  up  and  furthering  these  undertakings,  and  to  creating 
a  public  opinion  that  will  affect  the  more  backward  and  conservative 
public  school  systems.  The  problem  is  a  difficult  one,  but  many 
intelligent,  though  unadvertized,  attempts  are  already  making  for  its 
solution;  and  its  difficulty  is  no  reason  for  permanently  handi- 
capping the  interests  of  both  common  school  education  and  a  dem- 
ocratic society  by  abruptly  going  back  upon  what,  with  all  its 
defects,  has  been  the  chief  agency  in  keeping  alive  a  spirit  of 
democracy  among  us  —  the  American  public  school  system. 

2.    The  Distinction  between  a  System  of  General  Education  and  a 
System  of  Industrial  and  Technical  Education 

pPritchett,  Henry  S.,  in  5th  An,  Rept  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  1910,  pp.  77-78.] 

There  is  to-day  a  widespread  movement  in  the  United  States 
looking  toward  the  development  of  industrial  and  technical  edu- 
cation. No  one  who  knows  the  industrial  conditions  of  America 
can  doubt  the  need  of  such  schools.  The  apprentice  system,  in 
which  hitherto  our  skilled  workmen  were  trained,  has  passed  away. 
To-day  in  all  civilized  states  the  workman  must  learn  the  funda- 
mentals of  his  trade  in  some  form  of  school  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  apprenticeship  of  former  days.  With  this  foundation,  he 
may  then  hope  to  become,  with  moderate  practice,  a  skilled  jour- 
neyman, and  one  with  a  far  larger  outlook  than  his  father  had 
before  him.  In  order  that  this  plan  may  succeed,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  trade  school  should  be  thorough,  and  that  the  boy  trained 
in  it  should  have  access,  as  a  junior  journeyman,  to  tiie  trade 
which  he  chooses. 

In  the  general  movement  now  going  on  for  the  development  of 
industrial  and  trade  schools,  two  plans  have  been  advocated.  One 
is  that  trade  instruction  shall  be  incorporated  directly  into  the 
school  system  of  the  country;  in  other  words,  that  the  high  school 
itself  shall  become,  for  those  who  desire  to  make  it  such,  a  trade 
school.  The  advocates  of  the  other  plan  urge  that  trade  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  in  separate  schools,  these  trade  schools  being 
articulated  at  the  proper  place  with  the  general  system  of  schools. 

It  seems  likely  that  successful  trade  instruction  will  in  this 
country  be  brought  about  in  both  these  ways;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  system  of  general  education  of  a 
2b 
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country  cannct  be  turned  into  a  system  of  utilitarian  schools  with- 
out sacrificing  the  essential  things  for  which  a  system  of  general 
education  stands.  The  public  school  system  of  die  United  States 
is  intended  for  the  general  training  of  children  and  youth  in  those 
studies  which  make  for  intelligence,  for  honesty,  for  industrious 
living,  for  patriotic  devotion  to  their  country,  and  for  training  in 
the  social  obligations  of  a  democracy.  Into  such  a  school  the 
study  of  agriculture  may,  for  example,  rightly  be  introduced,  and 
become  a  helpful  and  useful  study.  But  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
change  the  school  into  an  agricultural  trade  school  without  losing 
the  essential  things  for  which  the  public  school  stands.  The  same 
is  equally  true  of  other  trade  subjects,  as  for  example  shop-work. 
For  this  reason  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  many  who  advocate  the 
extensive  introduction  of  practical  studies  into  the  public  high 
schools  will  be  disappointed  in  the  results  which  will  come  through 
their  introduction.  In  a  country  high  school  the  study  of  agricul- 
ture will  not  result  in  turning  out  from  this  high  school  fully 
trained  practical  farm^^.  Agriculture,  however  interesting  and 
useful  it  may  be  made  in  such  a  school,  must  nevertheless  serve 
the  purpose  which  all  other  studies  serve,  —  the  general  training 
and  culture  of  the  pupils.  This  fact  appears  to  be  overlooked  by 
those  who  believe  that  the  mere  introduction  of  agriculture  as  a 
study  in  the  rural  high  schools  will  at  once  turn  back  to  the  farm 
great  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  who  now  earn  a  livelihood  else- 
where. 

The  high  school  and  the  elementary  school  in  America  belong 
to  the  system  of  schools  intended  for  the  general  education  of  the 
whole  people.  They  may  be  enlarged  and  improved  by  including 
in  their  curricula  studies  which  touch  closely  the  lives  of  their 
pupils.  They  cannot,  however,  be  turned  into  trade  schools  with- 
out sacrificing  the  main  reason  for  which  they  exist. 


3.   Social  and  Educational  Need  for  Vocational  Training  is  Equally 

Urgent 

[From  Report  of  the  Federal  Commission  on  National  Aid  to 
Vocational  Education,  House  Doc.  1004,  63d  Cong.  2d  Sess. 
1914,  pp.  23-27.] 

This  conclusion  is  based  on  such  considerations  as  the  following: 

1.   Vocational  Training  is  Needed  to  Democratize  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Country: 
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(a)  By  recognizing  different  tastes  and  abilities  and  by  giving 
an  equal  opportunity  to  all  to  prepare  for  their  life  work.  —  Equal- 
ity of  opportunity  in  our  present  system  of  education  is  not  afforded 
to  the  mass  of  our  children.  While  our  schools  are  opened  freely 
to  every  child,  their  aims  and  purposes  are  such  that  a  majority  of 
the  children  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  them  beyond  a  certain 
grade  and  hence  do  not  secure  at  public  expense  a  preparation  for 
their  work  in  life.  Although  here  and  there  we  see  the  beginnings 
of  change,  it  is  still  true  that  the  schools  are  largely  planned  for 
the  few  who  prepare  for  college  rather  than  for  the  large  number 
who  go  into  industry. 

Only  half  of  the  children  who  enter  the  city  elementary  schools 
of  the  country  remain  to  the  final  elementary  grade,  and  only  1  in 
10  reaches  the  final  year  of  high  school.  On  the  average,  10  per 
cent  of  the  children  have  left  school  at  13  years  of  age;  40  per 
cent  have  left  by  the  time  they  are  14;  70  per  cent  by  the  time  they 
are  15;  and  85  per  cent  by  the  time  they  are  16  years  of  age. 
On  the  average  the  schools  carry  their  pupils  as  far  as  the  fifth  grade, 
but  in  some  cities  great  numbers  leave  below  that  grade.  ^ 

If  we  assume  that  all  children  should  have  a  minimum  school 
training  equivalent  to  the  eight  grades  of  the  elementary  school, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  the  schools  now  furnish  this  minimum 
to  less  than  half  the  children  who  enter  them.  The  rest  leave 
school  with  inadequate  general  education  and  with  no  special 
training  to  fit  them  for  work.  Vocational  courses  are,  therefore, 
needed  to  attract  and  hold  in  school  pupils  who  now  leave  because 
they  are  unable  to  obtain  suitable  preparation  for  useful  employ- 
ment. For  such  pupils  the  vocational  courses  also  offer  the  only 
opportunity  the  schools  have  to  give  further  training  in  citizenship. 

Our  whole  scheme  of  education  presupposes  leisure  to  acquire 
academic  culture  or  to  prepare  for  leadership  in  the  professions. 
Vocational  culture  and  training  for  leadership  in  industry  is  equally 
important,  and  these  can  come  only  when  education  is  broadened 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  children;  so  that  each  and  every  one 
may  have  a  chance  to  develop  in  accordance  with  his  or  her  capacity 
and  be  prepared  to  render  to  society  the  particular  service  of  which 
he  or  she  is  capable. 

(6)  By  extending  education  through  part-time  and  evening  in- 
struction to  those  who  must  go  to  work  in  the  shop  or  on  the  farm. 
—  Only  a  meager  percentage  of  the  workers  of  to-day  are  trained 
for  their  work,  and  the  armies  of  children  going  out  from  school  at 
14  and  15  years  of  age  annually  swell  the  ranks  of  the  untrained. 

1  AyreB,  Laggards  in  our  SchooU, 
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Whether  from  necessity  or  not,  die  economic  fact  is  that  the  mass 
of  children  go  to  work  as  soon  as  the  laws  of  the  various  states 
permit.  It  is  not  solely  because  the  children  and  their  parents  do 
not  appreciate  the  value  of  an  education  that  more  than  half  of 
the  entire  number  who  enter  the  elementary  school  do  not  remain 
to  complete  it.  It  is,  at  least  to  some  extent,  because  neither  they 
nor  their  parents  are  able  to  see  in  the  schools  of  to-day  an  oppor- 
tunity for  education  and  training  to  fit  for  callings  which  they 
must  pursue.  It  is  for  the  States  and  the  Nation,  not  only  to  see 
that  these  children  are  prepared  for  life's  battles  before  they  leave 
school,  hut  to  supplement  their  work  by  after  training  in  part- 
time  and  evening  schools,  so  as  to  insure  them  the  largest  possible 
opportunity  for  development  in  everything  that  makes  for  useful 
and  happy  citizenship. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few  large  nations  which  does 
not  provide  by  legislation  for  the  continued  education  of  children 
who  become  wage  earners  at  14  years  of  age.  The  period  from 
14  to  18  years  of  age  is  the  one  in  which  the  youth  is  finding  him- 
self in  society  and  setting  up  standards  which  will  largely  deter- 
mine his  future  conduct  and  career,  and  it  is  therefore  important 
to  continue  his  training  both  for  general  civdc  intelligence  and  for 
vocational  preparation.  If  allowed  to  drift  during  this  period,  or 
if  placed  in  an  unwholesome  or  degrading  environment,  he  may  fail 
to  realize  his  o\^ti  possibilities  of  development  and  may  become 
a  dependent  or  injurious  member  of  society.  The  adolescent  period 
is,  therefore,  the  critical  period  during  which  the  individual  wage 
earner  needs  training  for  citizenship  as  well  as  training  for  work. 

2.  Vocational  Training  is  Needed  for  Its  Indirect  but  Positive 
Effect  on  the  Aims  and  Methods  of  General  Education : 

(a)  By  developing  a  better  teaching  process  through  which 
children  who  do  not  respond  to  book  instruction  alone  may  be 
reached  and  educated  through  learning  by  doing.  —  There  are 
many  over  age  children  in  the  grades,  many  who  fail  to  be  promoted 
from  year  to  year  and  soon  lose  interest  and  drop  out  of  school. 
Many  of  these  retarded  children  are  present  in  the  few  elementary 
vocational  schools  already  established  in  this  country,  and  nuiny 
teachers  in  these  schools  have  testified  to  the  remarkable  progress 
made  by  these  children  under  a  kind  of  instruction  which  is  suited 
to  their  interests  and  abilities,  which  utilizes  the  experience  of  the 
child  and  relates  the  instruction  to  his  motor  activities.  This  is 
the  most  successful  way  of  teaching  the  normal  child  or  man. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  so  far  as  voca- 
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tional  schoob  themselves  are  concerned  they  are  by  no  means 
institutions  for  the  primary  purpose  of  dealing  with  slow  or  re- 
tarded children.  These  schools  are  such  as  to  call  for  the  best 
efforts  of  study  of  vigorous  and  intelligent  boys  and  girls  seeking 
preparation  for  an  important  life  work. 

(6)  By  introducing  into  our  educational  system  the  aim  of  utility 
to  take  its  place  in  dignity  by  the  side  of  culture,  and  to  connect 
education  with  life  by  makmg  it  purposeful  and  useful.  —  The 
mission  of  vocational  education  is  not  only  to  provide  definite 
training  in  the  technique  of  the  various  occupations,  but  to  relate 
that  training  closely  to  the  science,  mathematics,  history,  geog- 
raphy, and  literature  which  are  useful  to  the  man  and  woman  as  a 
worker  and  a  citizen.  Under  such  instruction  the  student  worker 
becomes  familiar  with  the  laws  of  health  and  with  his  rights  and 
obligations  as  a  worker  and  a  citizen  in  relation  to  his  employer, 
his  fellow  employees,  his  family,  the  community,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation.  By  thus  relating  education  closely  to  the  world's  experi- 
ence it  becomes  purposeful  and  useful  and  enables  the  worker  to 
see  the  significance  of,  to  use  and  to  interpret  in  terms  of  his  own 
experience,  the  knowledge  and  culture  which  the  race  has  accu- 
mulated. Such  education  is  at  least  entitled  to  a  place  in  dignity 
by  the  side  of  the  more  formal  and  literary  culture  now  given  by 
the  school. 

3.  Industrial  and  Social  Unrest  is  Due  in  Large  Measure  to  a 
Lack  of  Vocational  Training. 

The  absence  of  opportunity  for  creative  work  and,  hence,  for 
full  self-expression  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  causes  of  much 
of  the  present  unrest.  The  tendency  of  large  scale  production 
to  subdivide  labor  almost  indefinitely  and  to  confine  a  worker  to 
one  monotonous  process,  requiring  little  save  purely  manipulative 
skill,  while  effective  so  far  as  the  material  product  is  concerned,  is 
serious  when  measured  in  terms  of  human  values.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  industry  in  its  highly  organized  form,  with  its  intense 
specialization,  is  in  the  main  narrowing  to  the  individual  worker, 
and  while  "hands"  alone  may  satisfy  the  immediate  demands 
of  industry,  the  failure  to  recognize  and  provide  for  human 
progress  and  development  is  producing  a  restless  and  discontented 
people. 

Out  of  this  unrest  comes  a  demand  for  a  more  practical  educa- 
tion for  those  who  toil,  an  education  that  will  better  fit  them  to 
progress  in  industry  and  enable  them  to  rise  to  ranks  of  leadership 
and  responsibility.    Everywhere  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  are 
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studying  the  conditions  of  society  that  the  lack  of  practical  educa- 
tion is  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  social  and  industrial  discontent. 
Evidence  such  as  that  presented  by  bureaus  which  are  struggling 
with  the  problem  of  unemployment  emphasize  this  need.  One  of 
these  bureaus  states  that  less  than  three  out  of  fifty  men  who  apply 
for  work  have  ever  had  any  sort  of  trade  training  or  apprentice- 
ship. Most  of  them  have  been  forced  to  fit  into  some  particular 
niche  of  industry  as  young  untrained  boys,  have  been  too  readily 
thrown  out  with  the  introduction  of  new  inventions  or  devices, 
and  help  to  swell  the  army  of  the  unemployed.  A  former  State 
pardon  attorney  has  said  that  "  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  persons 
found  in  our  penitentiaries  are  persons  unable  to  earn  a  living 
excepting  at  the  most  rudimentary  form  of  labor.*' 

4.  Higher  Standards  of  Living  are  a  Direct  Result  of  Better 
Education. 

Better  standards  of  living  are  in  the  main  dependent  upon  two 
important  factors  —  namely,  an  increased  earning  capacity  for 
the  great  mass  of  our  people  and  a  better  understanding  of  values. 
Vocational  education  aims  at  both.  Where  there  is  intense  poverty 
there  is  little  hope  of  developing  higher  standards.  The  one  hope 
of  increasing  the  family  income  lies  in  better  vocational  training. 

It  is  equally  true  that  vocational  education  enlarges  the  worker's 
vision  and  arouses  within  him  a  desire  for  progress.  This  is  shown 
by  the  number  of  men  and  women  who,  by  means  of  further  train- 
ing and  education,  raise  themselves  from  the  ranks  of  unskilled 
labor  to  take  positions  requiring  large  directive  p)owers,  and 
responsibilities.  Our  only  hope  of  progress  is  in  helping  the  indi- 
vidual to  help  himself.  This  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  social  uplift. 
To  educate  boys  and  girls  to  perform  their  chosen  tasks  better ; 
to  understand  the  relation  of  their  particular  work  to  the  whole ; 
to  know  what  their  labor  is  worth  and  demand  a  proper  return  for 
it,  and  to  broaden  their  horizon  so  that  both  their  money  and 
their  leisure  time  may  be  spent  for  the  things  that  are  most  worth 
while  —  this  is  the  task  of  vocational  education. 
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II.    The  State  System  op  Vocational  Education 

1.   Principles  and  Policies  thai  should  Underlie  State  Legislation 
for  a  State  System  of  Vocational  Edtication 

[From  a  Tentative  Statement  of  Principles  and  Policies  formulated 
at  a  meeting  of  a  Committee  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  in  Annual  Convention,  at 
Philadelphia,  December,  1912,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Society,  February,  1913,  in  Annual  Report,  1912, 
pp.  292-297.] 

1.  State  aid  is  necessary  to  stimulate  and  encourage  commu- 
nities to  carry  on  work  in  vocational  education.  At  the  same  time 
legislation  should  provide  that  local  communities  should  be  per- 
mitted to  initiate  and  maintain  vocational  training,  if  desired, 
entirely  apart  from  state  support  and  supervision. 

2.  Vocational  education  includes  all  forms  of  specialized  educa- 
tion, the  controlling  purposes  of  which  are  to  fit  for  useful  occupa- 
tions. 

3.  The  fields  of  vocational  education  considered  here  are  indus- 
trial education,  agricultural  education,  commercial  education  and 
household  arts  education. 

4.  Industrial  education  denotes  the  field  of  vocational  educa- 
tion designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  manual  wage-worker  in  the 
trades  and  industries  and  the  household. 

5.  Agricultural  education  is  that  form  of  vocational  education 
which  fits  for  the  occupations  connected  with  the  tillage  of  the 
soil,  the  care  of  domestic  animals,  forestry,  and  other  useful  work 
on  the  farm. 

6.  Commercial  education  denotes  the  field  of  vocational  educa- 
tion designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  wage-earner  employed  in 
such  business  and  commercial  pursuits  as  bookkeeping,  stenography, 
typewriting,  clerical  work,  salesmanship. 

7.  Household  arts  education  is  that  form  of  vocational  education 
which  fits  for  non-wage-earning  occupations  connected  with  the 
household. 

8.  Vocational  schools  as  referred  to  in  this  document,  include 
all  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial  and  household  arts  schools, 
the  controlling  purpose  of  which  is  to  fit  for  useful  occupations, 
and  which  deal  with  pupils  above  fourteen  years  of  age  and  below 
college  grade,  as  indicated  below. 

9.  An  all  day  vocational  school  is  a  school  giving  training  to  you)|;ig 
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persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  can  give  one  or  more  years 
to  such  preparation  before  entering  employment. 

10.  A  part-time  vocational  school  is  a  school  for  persons  engaged 
in  useful  employment  which  affords  instruction  during  a  portion 
of  the  working  time  of  the  pupils  that  is  supplementary  to  such 
employment. 

11.  Evening  schools  or  classes  in  indiLstry  or  agricvUure  are 
schools  or  classes  attended  by  persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age, 
already  engaged  in  useful  employment,  which  provide  instruction 
directly  related  to  such  employment. 

12.  Evening  schools  or  classes  in  household  arts  are  schools  or 
classes  giving  instruction  in  home-making  to  pupils  over  sixteen 
years  of  age,  however  employed  during  the  day. 

13.  The  proper  expenditure  of  state  moneys  for  vocational  schools 
should  be  fully  safe-guarded,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  initiative 
in  adapting  measures  to  local  conditions  should  be  left  to  the  local 
authorities.  The  relation  of  the  state  to  the  community  in  the 
matter  of  industrial  education  should  be  that  of  partners,  in  which 
the  non-resident  partner  has  the  right  of  inspection  and  approval 
in  return  for  partial  support  of  the  educational  venture. 

14.  Staie  aid  should  be  sufficient  to  induce  localities  to  take  up 
the  work  and  to  justify  reasonable  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
state  in  control  and  administration,  but  on  the  other  hand,  state 
aid  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  sacrifice  local  initiative  and  sup- 
port. Experience  seems  to  show  that  the  best  results  are  secured 
when  the  local  community  is  required  to  furnish  the  plant  and 
equipment  and  pay  approximately  one-half  of  the  operating  ex- 
penses. 

15.  Payments  to  local  communities  by  the  state  should  not  be 
made  automatically,  but  only  with  the  approval  and  recommen- 
dation of  the  state  board  of  control  for  work  actually  accomplished. 
In  passing  upon  the  school,  the  state  board  should  have  the  power 
to  approve  every  feature  of  its  work,  including  all  such  items  as 
location,  equipment,  course  of  study,  methods  of  instruction, 
qualifications  of  teachers,  and  expenditures  of  money. 

16.  Legislation  should  be  so  draum  for  this  purpose  that  a  large 
amount  of  discretion  is  left  to  the  state  boards  of  control  in  the 
definition  of  principles  and  standards  for  the  inspection,  super- 
vision, approval,  and  reimbursement  of  the  work. 

17.  Attendance  should  be  free  upon  a  state-aided  vocational 
school  for  all  persons  in  the  state  otherwise  eligible,  whether  they 
are  or  are  not  residents  of  the  community  in  which  the  school  is 
maintained.  In  order  to  meet  the  case  of  pupils  non-resident  in 
the  conununity,  provision  sbpiUd  b^  ipade  for  meeting  the  tuition 
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costs  of  such  pupils  by  the  joint  contribution  of  the  community 
in  which  the  child  resides  and  the  state. 

18.  Administrative  and  execiUive  functions.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  statement  of  principles,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  sharply 
between  the  functions  of  the  administrative  authority  and  those 
of  the  executive  or  expert  employed  by  the  administrative  author- 
ities. 

19.  Administrative  control  is  that  exercised  by  a  board  such  as 
a  State  Board  of  Eklucation  or  a  State  Commission  on  vocational 
education  or  a  local  educational  authority,  as  to  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  such  matters  as  expenditure  of  moneys, 
courses  of  study,  employment  of  teachers,  etc.,  which  in  general 
might  be  described  as  legislative  as  contrasted  with  executive 
functions. 

20.  ExeciUive  functions  are  those  exercised  by  a  superintendent 
of  schools,  commissioner  of  education,  or  the  director  of  an  indus- 
trial school,  in  carrying  out  the  decisions  of  the  board  of  control 
and  other  necessary  executive  work. 

21.  Effective  administrative  control,  on  the  part  of  the  state, 
of  both  vocational  and  general  education,  requires  the  existence  of 
a  State  Board  possessing  sufficient  powers  eifectively  to  supervise 
all  forms  of  education  receiving  financial  aid  from  the  state.  Should 
such  a  board  not  exist,  in  any  state,  or  should  it  be  found  that  an 
existing  board  is  unprepared  to  deal  effectively  with  the  estab- 
lishment and  promotion  of  vocational  education,  then  it  is  expe- 
dient and  desirable  that  a  special  administrative  Board  of  Control 
for  Vocational  Education  shall  be  established  until  such  time  as 
a  state  board  properly  qualified  to  deal  with  all  forms  of  state- 
aided  education  shall  exist. 

22.  Effective  administrative  control  on  the  part  of  the  local 
community  of  both  vocational  and  general  education  requires  the 
existence  of  a  local  school  board  or  committee  possessed  of  ample 
power  to  establish  and  maintain,  under  proper  state  supervision, 
general  and  vocational  schools.  When  the  existing  local  admin- 
istrative authority  for  general  education  does  not  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  promotion  of  adequate  vocational  education, 
legislative  provision  should  exist,  enabling  industrial  and  other 
occupational  interests,  under  proper  restrictions,  to  procure  the 
creation  of  a  special  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Eklucation. 

23.  To  secure  effective  administrative  control  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, wherever  practicable  representation  of  employing  and 
employed  interests  should  be  provided  in  administrative  boards. 
In  cases  where  vocational  education  is  carried  on  by  the  regular 
local  school  board  or  committee,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  the 
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local  authorities  give  adequate  representation  on  such  boards  or 
committees  to  the  employing  and  employed  interests. 

24.  Effective  execidive  or  expert  controL  The  following  features 
should  be  recognized :  (1 )  The  creation  by  law  of  a  separate  depart- 
ment for  vocational  education,  whether  under  the  regular  state 
board  of  education  or  otherwise;  (2)  The  placing  at  the  head  of 
this  department  of  a  competent  deputy  commissioner,  superin- 
tendent, director,  or  supervisor,  who  shall  be  an  expert  in  voca- 
tional education  and  shall  be  familiar  with  industrial  conditions; 
(3)  A  salary  sufficient  to  attract  and  hold  a  competent  man,  and 
such  conditions  of  tenure  of  office  as  would  remove  him  from  the 
ranks  of  political  employees;  (4)  The  delegation  to  this  ofHcial 
of  large  powers  and  responsibilities  for  superintending  the  work. 

25.  The^e  same  principles  should  be  recognized  and  applied  in 
the  local  administration  of  vocational  education. 

26.  Efficiency  in  vocational  education  requires  different  methods 
of  school  administration,  different  courses  of  study,  different 
qualifications  of  teachers,  different  equipment,  different  ways  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  pupils,  and  a  much  greater  flexibility  in  adapt- 
ing means  to  ends  than  is  possible  of  development  under  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  the  public  school  system. 

27.  Separation  of  vocational  and  general  education.  For  these 
reasons,  whether  administered  by  regular  public  school  authorities 
or  a  separate  board  of  control,  and  whether  conducted  in  a  separate 
building  or  under  the  same  roof  as  the  regular  school,  the  work  in 
vocational  education  should  be  carried  on  separately  and  indepen- 
dently from  that  of  general  education,  so  that  it  may  be  left  free 
to  realize  the  dominant  aim  of  fitting  for  useful  employment. 
This  requires  a  separate  organization,  under  a  separate  head  or  a 
distinctive  management,  and  separate  equipment,  course  of  study, 
pupils,  and  teachers  who  shall  have  had  extended  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  industries  or  occupations  they  are  employed  to  teach. 

28.  Separate  schools  best.  Experience  seems  to  prove  that  where 
conditions  admit,  this  work  can  be  best  prosecuted  in  separate 
schools,  whether  under  the  control  of  the  regular  board  of  educa- 
tion or  otherwise. 

29.  Cities  of  more  than  25,000  inhabitants  should  probably  be 
required  to  meet  the  need  of  vocational  education  by  separate 
schools  rather  than  in  departments  of  regular  schools. 

30.  Separateness  and  dominance  of  vocational  aim.  Should  the 
state  desire  to  give  aid  to  vocational  departments  in  the  regular 
schools,  such  a  department  should  be  defined  in  the  law  as  a  depart- 
ment having  a  separate  head  or  director  who  should  be  treated  as 
an  expert  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  vocational  education,  and 
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having  separate  organiziEition  of  classes,  teachers,  and  courses  of 
study,  and  separate  facilities  for  carrying  on  shopwork.  The 
academic  work  should  be  such  as  meets  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
of  this  department,  and  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  state 
board  of  control  as  a  condition  of  state  aid. 

31.  State  and  local  aiUonomy,  In  developing  measures  for 
industrial  education  for  the  different  states,  it  is  essential  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  results  that  each  state  shall,  subject  to  the  fore- 
going principles,  adopt  the  plan  for  the  administration  of  this  new 
form  of  education  which  is  best  adapted  to  its  own  needs  and  which 
will  provide  the  best  results  under  its  particular  social,  economic, 
industrial,  educational,  and  administrative  conditions. 


2.  Wisconsin  Laws:  Vocational  Schools 
[Chapter  616,  Laws  1911,  as  amended.] 

Section  553p  —  1.  1.  There  is  hereby  created  a  state  board 
of  industrial  education  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  The 
board  shall  consist  of  six  appointive  members,  three  of  whom  shall 
be  employers  of  labor  and  three  of  whom  shall  be  skilled  employees. 
The  state  superintendent  of  education  and  the  dean  of  the  exten- 
sion department  and  the  dean  of  the  college  of  engineering  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  this  board. 

2.  Each  appointive  member  shall  hold  office  for  two  years  and 
shall  receive  traveling  expenses  and  one  hundred  dollars  per 
year.  In  the  first  appointments  the  governor  shall  designate 
three  members  to  serve  for  one  year  and  three  members  to  serve 
for  two  years  from  the  first  day  of  July  of  the  year  in  which  the 
appointments  are  made.  All  appointments  thereafter  shall  be  for 
two  years  except  appointments  to  fill  vacancies,  which  shall  be  for 
the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term. 

3.  Said  board:  (1)  Shall  have  control  over  all  state  aid  given 
under  this  act;  (2)  Shall  meet  quarterly  and  at  such  other  times  as 
may  be  found  necessary;    (3)  Shall  report  biennially. 

Section  553p — 2.  1 .  The  state  superintendent  of  education  shall 
appoint  an  assistant  in  the  department  of  public  instruction  to  be 
known  as  the  assistant  for  industrial  education.  He  shall  with 
the  advice,  consent  and  direction  of  the  state  superintendent  of 
education  have  general  supervision  over  the  public  industrial 
schools,  and  over  all  public  evening  schools,  continuation  schools 
and  commercial  schools  created  imder  this  act.    The  laws  relating 
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to  agricultural  schools  and  the  Platteville  Mining  Trade  School 
shall  remain  unaffected  by  this  act. 

2.  The  salary  of  the  assistant  shall  be  fixed  by  the  state  super- 
intendent of  education  with  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  in- 
dustrial education. 

3.  The  state  superintendent  of  education  shall  have  in  addition 
to  the  assistant  for  industrial  education  such  other  assistants  as 
he  shall  deem  necessary  for  work  in  the  same  general  field. 

4.  All  positions  except  that  of  assistant  for  industrial  education 
shall  be  filled  by  civil  service  examination,  as  provided  by  chapter 
363  of  the  laws  of  1905.  But  the  total  salary  list  exclusive  of  the 
salary  of  the  assistant  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars  for 
any  one  year. 

5.  The  assistant  shall  have  all  necessary  expenses  to  attend 
conventions  and  make  investigations  within  or  outside  of  the 
state  when  such  expenses  shall  have  been  previously  authorized 
by  the  state  superintendent  of  education. 

Section  553p  —  3.  1 .  In  every  town  or  village  or  city  of  over  five 
thousand  inhabitants  there  shall  be,  and  in  towns,  cities  and  vil- 
lages of  less  than  five  thousand  inhabitants  there  may  be  a  local 
board  of  industrial  education,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  foster  and 
establish  and  maintain  industrial,  commercial,  continuation  and 
evening  schools.  Said  board  may  take  over  and  maintain  in  the 
manner  provided  in  this  act  any  existing  schools  of  similar  nature. 

2.  Such  board  shall  consist  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schoob 
ex-officio  or  the  principal  of  the  high  school  ex-officioy  if  there  be 
no  city  superintendent,  or  the  president  or  chairman  of  the  local 
board  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  schools  in  case  there  be 
neither  of  the  above  mentioned  officers,  and  four  other  members, 
two  employers  and  two  employees,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  local  board  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  schools  and  who 
shall  serve  without  pay. 

3.  The  term  of  the  appointive  members  of  the  local  boards  of 
industrial  education  shall  be  two  years  from  the  first  of  January 
of  the  year  in  which  they  are  appointed;  provided,  however,  that 
in  the  first  appointment  two  members  shall  be  appointed  who  are 
to  serve  for  only  one  year  from  the  first  of  January  of  the  year  in 
which  they  are  appointed.  All  subsequent  appointments  shall 
be  for  two  years,  except  appointments  to  fill  vacancies,  which  shall 
be  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term. 

4.  The  local  board  of  industrial  education  shall  elect  its  officers 
from  its  membership,  a  chairman  and  a  secretary.  The  local 
boards  of  industrial  education,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  state 
board  of  industrial  education,  shall  have  general  supervision  of  tbe 

instruction  in  the  local  schools  created  under  this  act. 
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5.  No  state  aid  shall  be  granted  to  schools  created  under  this 
act,  without  the  approval  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education. 
No  money  appropriated  by  the  city,  town  or  village  for  these 
schools  shall  be  spent  without  the  approval  of  the  local  board  of 
industrial  education. 

6.  The  teachers  in  the  schools  created  under  this  act  shaU  be 
employed  and  their  qualifications  determined  by  the  local  board 
of  industrial  education. 

7.  This  board  shall  have  power  to  purchase  all  machinery, 
tools  and  supplies,  and  purchase  or  lease  suitable  grounds  or  build- 
ings for  the  use  of  the  schools  under  its  supervision.  Existing  school 
buildings  and  equipment  shall  be  used  as  far  as  practicable. 

8.  The  board  is  empowered  to  make  contracts  with  the  exten- 
sion division  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  give  instruction  in 
such  branches  as  the  department  may  offer,  when  in  the  judgment 
of  the  local  board  such  instruction  can  be  secured  to  better  advan- 
tage than  by  local  provision. 

9.  Whenever  twenty-five  persons  qualified  to  attend  an  industrial, 
commercial,  continuation  or  evening  school  file  a  petition  therefor 
with  the  local  board  of  industrial  education  the  board  shall  estab- 
lish such  school  or  schools  or  provide  other  facilities  as  authorized 
in  this  act. 

Section  553p  —  4.  1 .  The  local  board  of  industrial  education  of 
every  city,  village  or  town  shall  report  to  the  common  council,  or 
village  or  town  clerk  at  or  before  the  first  day  of  September  in 
each  year,  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
for  the  support  of  all  the  schools  established  or  to  be  established 
under  this  act  in  said  city,  village  or  town,  and  for  the  purchase 
of  necessary  additions  to  school  sites,  fixtures  and  supplies. 

2.  There  shall  be  levied  and  collected  in  every  city,  village  or 
town,  subject  to  taxation  under  this  act,  a  tax  upon  all  taxable 
property  in  said  city,  village  or  town,  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  taxes  are  levied  and  collected  by  law, 
which  together  with  the  other  funds  provided  by  law  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  said  city,  village  or  town  for  the  same  purpose, 
shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  money  so  required  by  said  local 
board  of  industrial  education  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

3.  The  rate  of  tax  levied  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  in  any 
town,  village  or  city  shall  not  in  any  one  year  exceed  one-half  mill 
for  the  maintenance  of  all  schools  created  under  this  act. 

4.  The  said  taxes  for  the  purpose  named  in  this  section  shall  be 
in  addition  to  all  other  special  and  general  taxes  levied  for  town, 
village  or  city  purposes  and  shall  be  for  the  use  and  support  of 
schools  established  under  this  act. 
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5.  The  treasurer  of  the  town,  village  or  city  shall  keep  sudi 
money  separate  from  all  other  money,  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
the  purpose  of  industrial  education  as  herein  provided.  All  moneys 
appropriated  and  expended  under  this  act  shall  be  expended  by 
the  local  board  of  industrial  education  and  shall  be  paid  by  the 
town,  village  or  city  treasurer  on  orders  issued  by  said  board  and 
signed  by  its  president  and  secretary. 

6.  All  moneys  received  by  said  board  shall  be  paid  to  the  town, 
village  or  city  treasurer  for  the  fund  of  the  local  board  of  industrial 
education. 

Section  553p.  —  5.  1 .  The  courses  of  study  in  these  schools  shall 
be  approved  by  the  state  superintendent  of  education  and  the  state 
board  of  industrial  education,  and  shall  include  Cnglish,  dtissen- 
ship,  sanitation  and  hygiene,  and  the  use  of  safety  devices,  and 
such  other  branches  as  the  state  sup>erintendent  and  the  state 
board  of  industrial  education  shall  approve. 

2.  The  local  board  of  industrial  education  may  allow  pupib 
attending  any  school  established  under  this  act,  who  have  had 
courses  equivalent  to  any  of  those  offered,  to  substitute  other  work 
therefor. 

Section  553p.  —  6.  1.  Not  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  shall 
be  appropriated  from  the  state  funds  for  the  purposes  of  this  act 
in  any  one  city,  town  or  village,  and  the  state  aid  shall  not  be  given 
to  more  than  thirty  schools  ^  established  under  this  act 

2.  A  school  once  granted  state  aid  shall  be  entitled  thereto  as 
long  as  the  character  of  its  work  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
state  superintendent  of  education  and  the  state  board  of  industrial 
education. 

3.  The  secretary  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education  of 
each  city,  town  or  village,  in  which  such  school  or  schools  are  main- 
tained, shall  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year,  report  to  the  state 
superintendent  of  education  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school, 
the  character  of  the  work  done,  the  number,  names  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teachers  employed,  and  such  other  information  as  may 
be  required  by  the  state  superintendent  of  education. 

4.  If  such  report  is  satisfactory  to  the  state  superintendent  of 
education  and  the  state  board  of  industrial  education,  and  they 
are  satisfied  that  the  school  or  schools  have  been  maintained  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  for  not  less  than  eight  months  during  the 
year  ending  the  thirtieth  of  the  preceding  June,  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  education  shall  make  a  certificate  to  that  effect  and  file 
it  with  the  secretary  of  state.     The  secretary  of  state  shall  then 

»  Forty-five  schools,  Chap.  677,  Laws,  1913. 
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draw  a  warrant  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  such  city,  town  or 
village  in  which  the  industrial  school  is  located  for  a  sum  equal  to 
one-half  the  amount  actually  expended  in  such  industrial  school, 
continuation  school,  evening  school  or  commercial  school,  during 
the  preceding  year,  but  not  more  than  three  thousand  dollars  shall 
be  appropriated  to  any  one  school  in  one  year. 

Section  553p.  —  7.  The  schools  established  under  this  act  shall 
be  open  to  all  residents  of  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  which 
such  schools  are  located,  of  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over  who  are 
not  by  law  required  to  attend  other  schools.  Any  person  over  the 
age  of  fourteen  who  shall  reside  in  any  town,  village  or  city  not 
having  an  industrial  school  as  provided  in  this  act,  and  who  is 
otherwise  qualified  to  pursue  the  course  of  study  may  with  the 
approval  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education  in  any  town, 
village  or  city  having  a  school  established  under  this  act,  be  allowed 
to  attend  day  school  under  their  supervision.  Such  persons  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  pupils  of  the 
school  who  are  residents  of  the  town,  village  or  city  in  which  the 
school  is  located. 

Section  553p  —  8.  The  local  board  of  industrial  education  is  au- 
thorisKed  to  charge  tuition  fee  for  nonresident  pupils  not  to  exceed  fifty 
cents  per  week.  On  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year  the 
secretary  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education  shall  send  a 
sworn  statement  to  the  clerk  of  the  city,  village  or  town  from 
which  any  such  person  or  persons  may  have  been  admitted.  This 
statement  shall  set  forth  the  residence,  name,  age  and  date  of 
entrance  to  such  school,  and  the  numbers  of  weeks'  attendance 
during  the  preceding  year  of  each  such  person  at  the  school.  It 
shall  show  the  amount  of  tuition  which  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  the  town,  city  or  village  is  entitled  to  receive  on  account 
of  each  and  all  such  pupils'  attendance.  This  statement  shall  be 
filed  as  a  claim  against  the  town,  village  or  city  where  such  pupil 
resides,  and  allowed  as  other  claims  are  allowed. 

Section  553p  —  9.  Students  attending  any  school  under  this  act 
may  be  required  to  pay  for  all  material  consumed  by  them  in  their 
work  in  such  school  at  cost  prices  or  in  lieu  thereof  the  school  board 
may  establish  a  fixed  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  student  in  each 
course,  which  sum  shall  be  sufficient  to  cover,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
the  cost  of  the  material  to  be  consumed  in  such  course;  any  manu- 
factured articles  made  in  such  school  and  that  may  accumulate 
shall  be  disposed  of  at  their  market  value  at  the  discretion  of  the 
school  board,  and  the  proceeds  shall  be  paid  to  the  local  treasurer 
for  the  fund  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education. 

Section  553p  — 10.    The  state  board  of  industrial  education  shall 
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also  constitute  a  body  corporate  under  the  name  of  the  "  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Stout  Institute/'  and  shall  possess  all  powers 
necessary  or  convenient  to  accomplish  the  objects  and  perform 
the  duties  prescribed  by  law.  In  such  capacity,  such  board  shall 
also  employ  such  clerks  and  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to 
properly  conduct  its  affairs.  The  state  treasurer  shall  be  ex-offido 
treasurer  of  the  board,  but  the  board  may  appoint  a  suitable 
person  to  receive  fees  or  other  moneys  that  may  be  due  such  board, 
to  disburse  any  part  thereof,  to  account  therefor,  and  to  pay  the 
balance  to  the  state  treasurer. 

Section  553p — 11.  Such  board  is  authorissed  to  accept  free  of 
cost  to  the  state  and  to  hold  as  a  trustee  for  the  state,  tlie  prop- 
erty of  the  Stout  Institute  located  at  Menomonie,  Wisconsin,  and 
to  maintain  such  institute  under  the  name  of  "  The  Stout  Insti- 
tute." Provided,  that  the  trustees  of  said  Stout  Institute  turn 
over  to  the  state,  within  two  months  after  the  passage  and  publi- 
cation of  this  act,  said  property  free  and  clear  of  all  incumbrances 
and  debt,  released  from  all  claims  or  interest  which  the  city  of 
Menomonie  or  the  heirs  of  James  H.  Stout  may  have  had  in  said 
property  and  having  put  the  building  in  good  condition,  and  hav- 
ing made  such  repairs  as  may  be  necessary  before  turning  over  said 
property.  The  board  is  also  authorized  to  accept  such  other 
property  or  moneys  as  it  may  deem  advisable  to  be  accepted  which 
can  profitably  be  used  by  it  in  promoting  the  interests  entrusted 
to  it.  Such  board  may  purchase,  have,  hold,  control,  possess  and 
enjoy,  in  trust,  for  the  state,  for  educational  purposes,  any  lands, 
tenements,  hereditaments,  goods  and  chattels,  of  any  nature, 
which  may  be  necessary  and  required  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
and  objects  of  the  board,  and  may  sell  or  dispose  of  any  personal 
property  when  in  its  judgment  it  shall  be  for  the  interests  of  the 
state. 

Section  553p — 12.  The  purposes  and  objects  of  the  institute  shall 
be  to  instruct  young  persons  in  industrial  arts  and  occupations  and 
the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  such,  and  to  give  such  instruction 
as  will  lead  to  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts,  a  just  and  seemly 
appreciation  of  the  nobility  and  dignity  of  labor,  and  in  general  to 
promote  diligence,  economy,  efficiency,  honor  and  good  citizenship. 

Section  553p — 13.     1.    The  said  board  shall  have  power:  .  .  , 


Section  2.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the 
state  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  sum  sufficient  to  cany 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act.  However  in  no  case  shall  the 
sum  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
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this  act  exceed  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  July  1, 1912,  nor  more  than  fifty-five  thousand  dollars 
per  annum  thereafter.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  of  the  above 
moneys  shall  be  set  aside  annually,  beginning  July  1,  1911,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  Stout  Institute  as  provided  in 
this  act.^ 

Section  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  conflicting  with  any  provi- 
sions of  this  act  are  repealed  in  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  there- 
with. Provided,  however,  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  trade  schools  established  under 
chapter  122,  laws  of  1907,  and  amendments  thereof,  unless  the  school 
board  of  any  such  city  or  school  district  shall  by  a  majority  vote 
adopt  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  shall  proceed  in  the  manner 
provided  for,  for  every  town,  village  or  city  of  over  five  thousand 
inhabitants  as  provided  in  this  act. 

*  (Section  172  —  49).  1.  There  is  annually  appropriated  on  July  first,  to 
the  state  board  of  industrial  education  out  of  any  money  in  the  general  fund 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  sum  not  to  ex(;eed  one  hundred  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  to  carry  into  efiFect  the  provisions  of  sections  553p  —  1  and  553p  —  3 
to  553p  —  9,  inclusive,  and  section  653p —  15.  No  part  of  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  as  state  aid  to  continuation  schools  for  the  school  year 
ending  June  30,  1913.     {1913  c.  677.) 
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CHAPTER  XV 

SUPPLEMENTAL  EDUCATION 

The  New  Public  Education.  —  Time  was  when  ediuxxtum 
had  a  meaning  practically  synonymous  with  school.  This  meant 
a  narrowing  of  the  conception  of  education,  and  a  restriction 
of  the  activities  of  the  school.  As  the  state  school  system  has 
been  expanded  and  has  assumed  new  duties,  gradually  the  real 
meaning  of  public  education  has  become  more  apparent.  Public 
education  might  properly  comprehend  any  socially  organized 
project  which  had  for  its  justification  the  communizing  of  in- 
telligence, —  the  essential  prerequisite  for  the  attainment  of 
popular  culture;  whether  that  culture  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  a  bettered  physical  condition  of  life,  a  higher  standard  of 
social  conduct,  an  enlarged  sphere  of  conmion  appreciation  and 
sympathy,  or  an  improved  economic  productivity.  The  school 
as  a  social  center,  the  library,  the  farmers'  institute  and  uni- 
versity extension  are  typical  representatives  of  the  expanding 
dominion  of  public  education.  The  modern  board  of  health, 
as  it  has  gained  in  efficiency  and  importance,  has  become  less 
of  a  police  agency  and  more  of  an  instrument  for  popular 
education. 

I.    The  Social  Center 

A  Means  of  Common  Understanding 

[From  an  address  delivered  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  then  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  before  the  First  National  Conference  on  Civic 
and  Social  Center  Development,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  October  25, 
1911.] 

1  (io  not  feel  that  I  have  deserved  the  honor  of  standing  here 
upon  this  occasion  to  make  what  has  been  courteously  called  the 
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principal  address,  because  five  months  ago  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  this  movement.  I  have  taken  no  active  part  in  it,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  assume,  as  those  who  have  preceded  me  have 
assumed,  that  you  know  what  the  movement  is.  I  want,  if  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  clarify  ray  own  thinking,  to  state  as  briefly 
as  possible,  what  the  raoveraent  is. 

The  object  of  the  movement  is  to  make  the  schoolhouse  the 
civic  center  of  the  community,  at  any  rate  in  such  communities  as 
are  supplied  with  no  other  place  of  common  resort. 

READY   FOR   USE  —  THE   MEANS   OF   CONCERTING   COBIMON   LIFE 

It  is  obvious  that  the  schoolhouse  is  in  most  communities  used 
only  during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  those  hours  when  the  rest  of 
the  community  is  busily  engaged  in  bread-winning  work.  It 
occurred  to  the  gentlemen  who  started  this  movement  that  inas- 
much as  the  schoolhouses  belonged  to  the  community  it  was  per- 
fectly legitimate  that  the  community  should  use  them  for  its  own 
entertainment  and  schooling  when  the  young  people  were  not 
occupying  them.  And  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
have  there  all  sorts  of  gatherings,  for  social  piuposes,  for  piuposes 
of  entertainment,  for  purposes  of  conference,  for  any  legitimate 
thing  that  might  bring  neighbors  and  friends  together  in  the 
schoolhouses.  That,  I  understand  it,  in  its  simplest  terms  is  the 
civic  center  movement  —  that  the  schoolhouses  might  be  made 
a  place  of  meeting  —  in  short,  where  by  meeting  each  other  the 
people  of  a  community  might  know  each  other,  and  by  knowing 
each  other  might  concert  a  common  life,  a  common  action. 

SPONTANEOUS  DEVELOPMENT 

The  study  of  the  civic  center  is  the  study  of  the  spontaneous  life 
of  communities.  What  you  do  is  to  open  the  schoolhouse  and  light 
it  in  the  evening  and  say:  "  Here  is  a  place  where  you  are  welcome 
to  come  and  do  anything  that  it  occurs  to  you  to  do." 

And  the  interesting  thing  about  this  movement  is  that  a  great 
many  things  have  occurred  to  people  to  do  in  the  schoolhouse, 
things  social,  things  educational,  things  political,  —  for  one  of  the 
reasons  why  politics  took  on  a  new  complexion  in  the  city  in  which 
this  movement  originated  was  that  the  jjeople  who  coidd  go  into 
the  schoolhouses  at  night  knew  what  was  going  on  in  that  city  and 
insisted  upon  talking  about  it,  and  the  minute  they  began  talking 
about  it,  many  things  became  impossible,  for  there  are  scores  of 
things  that  must  be  put  a  stop  to  in  our  politics  that  will  stop  the 
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moment  they  are  talked  of  where  men  will  listen.  The  treatment 
for  bad  politics  is  exactly  the  modem  treatment  for  tuberculosis 
—  it  is  exposure  to  the  open  air. 

Now  you  have  to  begin  at  the  root  of  the  matter  in  order  to 
understand  what  it  is  you  intend  to  serve  by  this  movement.  You 
intend  to  serve  the  life  of  communities,  the  life  that  is  there,  the 
life  that  you  cannot  create,  the  life  to  which  you  can  only  give 
release  and  opportunity;  and  wherein  does  that  life  consist?  That 
is  the  question  that  interests  me.  There  can  be  no  life  in  a  com- 
munity so  long  as  its  parts  are  segregated  and  separated.  It  is 
just  as  if  you  separated  the  organs  of  the  human  body  and  then 
expected  them  to  produce  life.  You  must  open  wide  the  channels 
of  sympathy  and  communication  between  them,  you  must  make 
channels  for  the  tides  of  life;  if  you  clog  them  anywhere,  if  you 
stop  them  anywhere,  why  then  the  processes  of  disease  set  in, 
which  are  the  processes  of  misunderstanding,  which  are  the  dis- 
connections between  the  spiritual  impulses  of  different  sections  of 
men. 

COBiMON   CENTER   ESSENTIAL   TO    COMMUNFTY   LIFE 

The  very  definition  of  community  is  a  body  of  men  who  have 
things  in  common,  who  are  conscious  that  they  have  things  in 
common,  who  judge  those  common  things  from  a  single  point  of 
view,  namely,  the  point  of  view  of  general  interest.  Such  a 
thing  as  a  community  is  unthinkable,  therefore,  unless  you  have 
close  communication;  there  must  be  a  vital  inter-relationship  of 
parts,  there  must  be  a  fusion,  there  must  be  a  coordination,  there 
must  be  a  free  intercourse,  there  must  be  such  a  contact  as  will 
constitute  union  itself  before  you  will  have  the  true  course  of  the 
wholesome  blood  throughout  the  body. 

Therefore,  when  you  analyze  some  of  our  communities  you 
will  see  just  how  necessary  it  is  to  get  their  parts  together.  Take 
some  of  our  great  cities  for  example.  Do  you  not  realize  by  com- 
mon gossip  even,  the  absolute  disconnection  of  what  we  call  their 
residential  sections  from  the  rest  of  the  city?  Isn't  it  singular 
that  while  human  beings  live  all  over  a  city,  we  pick  out  a  part,  a 
place  where  there  are  luxurious  and  well-appointed  houses  and  call 
that  the  residential  section?  As  if  nobody  else  lived  anywhere  in 
that  city.  That  is  the  place  where  the  most  disconnected  part 
and  in  some  instances  the  most  useless  part  of  the  community  lives. 
There  men  do  not  know  their  next-door  neighbors;  there  men  do 
not  want  to  know  their  next-door  neighbors ;  there  is  no  bond  of 
sympathy;  there  is  no  bond  of  knowledge  or  common  acquaint- 
anceship. 
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I  am  not  speaking  of  these  things  to  impeach  a  class,  for  I  know 
of  no  just  way  in  which  to  impeach  a  class. 

It  is  necessary  that  such  portions  of  the  community  should 
be  linked  with  the  other  portions;  it  is  necessary  that  simple 
means  should  be  found  by  which  by  an  interchange  of  points  of 
view  we  may  get  together,  for  the  whole  process  of  modem  life, 
the  whole  process  of  modern  politics,  is  a  process  by  which  we  must 
exclude  misunderstandings,  exclude  hostilities,  exclude  deadly 
rivalries,  make  men  understand  other  men's  interests,  bring  all 
men  into  common  counsel,  and  so  discover  wnat  is  the  conunon 
interest. 

That  is  the  problem  of  modem  life  which  is  so  specialized  that 
it  is  almost  devitalized,  so  disconnected  that  the  tides  of  life  will 
not  flow. 

My  interest  in  this  movement,  as  it  has  been  described  to  me,  has 
been  touched  with  enthusiasm  because  I  see  in  it  a  channel  for  the 
Testoration  of  the  unity  of  communities. 


WORTH   ANY   EFFORT  TO   PROMOTE 

Now  if  this  thing  does  that,  it  is  worth  any  effort  to  promote 
it.  If  it  will  do  that,  it  is  the  means  by  which  we  shall  create 
communities.  And  nothing  else  will  produce  liberty  —  you  cannot 
have  liberty  where  men  do  not  want  the  same  liberty,  you  cannot 
have  it  where  they  are  not  in  sympathy  with  one  another,  you 
cannot  have  it  where  they  do  not  understand  one  another,  you 
cannot  have  it  when  they  are  not  seeking  common  things  by 
common  means,  you  simply  cannot  have  it;  we  must  study  the 
means  by  which  these  things  are  produced. 

In  the  first  place,  don't  you  see  that  you  produce  communities 
by  creating  common  feeling?  I  know  that  a  great  emphasis  is 
put  upon  the  mind,  in  our  day,  and  as  a  university  man  I  should 
perhaps  not  challenge  the  supremacy  of  the  intellect,  but  I  have 
never  been  convinced  that  mind  was  really  monarch  in  our  day, 
or  in  any  day  that  I  have  yet  read  of,  or,  if  it  is  monarch,  it  is  one 
of  the  modem  monarchs  that  rules  and  reigns  but  does  not  govern. 

COBfMON   FEELING    ES8ENTUL   TO   FREE    GOVERNMENT 

What  really  controls  our  action  is  feeling.  We  are  governed 
by  the  passions  and  the  most  that  we  can  manage  by  all  our  social 
and  political  endeavors  is  that  the  handsome  passions  shall  be  in 
the  majority  —  the  passion  of  sympathy,  the  passion  of  justice,  the 
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passion  of  fair  dealing,  the  passion  of  unselfishness,  (if  it  may  be 
elevated  into  a  passion).  If  you  can  once  see  that  a  working  ma- 
jority is  obtained  for  tlie  handsome  passions,  for  the  feelings  that 
draw  us  together,  rather  than  for  the  feelings  that  separate  us,  then 
you  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  community  and  a  free  govern- 
ment and,  therefore,  if  you  can  do  nothing  else  in  the  community 
center  than  draw  men  together  so  that  they  wiU  have  common 
feeling,  you  will  have  set  forward  the  cause  of  civilization  and  the 
cause  of  human  freedom. 

As  a  basis  of  the  common  feeling  you  must  have  a  mutual 
comprehension.  The  fundamental  truth  in  modem  life,  as  I 
analyze  it,  is  a  profound  ignorance.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
challenge  the  promoters  of  special  interests  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  malevolent,  that  they  are  bad  men;  I  challenge  their 
leadership  on  the  ground  that  they  are  ignorant  men,  that  when 
you  have  absorbed  yourself  in  a  particular  business  through  half 
your  life,  you  have  no  other  point  of  view  than  the  point  of  view  of 
that  business  and  that,  therefore,  you  are  disqualified  by  ignorance 
from  giving  counsel  as  to  the  common  interests. 

A  witty  English  writer  once  said :  "  If  you  chain  a  man's  head 
to  a  ledger  and  knock  off  something  from  his  wages  every  time  he 
stops  adding  up,  you  can't  expect  him  to  have  enlightened  views 
about  the  antipodes."  Simply,  if  you  immerse  a  man  in  a  given 
undertaking,  no  matter  how  big  that  undertaking  is,  and  keep  him 
immersed  for  half  a  life  time,  you  can't  expect  him  to  see  any 
horizon,  you  can't  expect  him  to  see  human  life  steadily  or  see  it 
whole. 

MEANS  TO  LIBERAL  EDUCATION 

I  once  made  this  statement  that  a  university  was  intended  to 
make  young  people  just  as  unlike  their  fathers  as  possible.  By 
which  I  do  not  mean  anything  disrespectful  to  their  fathers,  but 
merely  this,  by  the  time  a  man  is  old  enough  to  have  children  in 
college,  his  point  of  view  is  apt  to  have  become  so  specialized  that 
they  would  better  be  taken  away  from  him  and  put  in  a  place 
where  their  views  of  life  will  be  regeneralized  and  they  will  be  dis- 
connected from  the  family  and  connected  with  the  world.  That,  I 
understand  to  be  the  function  of  education,  of  the  liberal  education. 

Now  a  kind  of  liberal  education  must  underlie  every  wholesome 
political  and  social  process,  the  kind  of  liberal  education  which 
connects  a  man's  feeling  and  his  comprehension  with  the  general 
run  of  mankind,  which  disconnects  him  from  the  special  interests 
and  marries  his  thought  to  the  common  interests  of  great  com- 
munities and  of  great  cities  and  of  great  states  and  of  great  nations. 
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and,  if  possible,  with  that  brotherhood  of  man  that  transcends  the 
boundaries  of  nations  themselves. 

Those  are  the  horizons  to  my  mind  of  this  social  center  move- 
ment, that  they  are  going  to  unite  the  feelings  and  clarify  the 
comprehension  of  communities,  of  bodies  of  men  who  draw  together 
in  conference. 

CONFERENCE  ALWAYS   MODIFIES  AND  IMPROVES  THOUGHT 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  this  is  not  the  experience  of  every  person 
here  who  has  ever  acted  in  any  conference  of  any  kind.  Did  you 
ever  go  out  of  a  conference  with  exactly  the  same  view  with  which 
you  went  in?  If  you  did,  I  am  sorry  for  you,  you  must  be  thought- 
tight.  For  my  part  I  can  testify  that  I  never  carried  a  scheme 
into  a  conference  without  having  it  profoundly  modified  by  the 
criticism  of  the  other  men  in  the  conference  and  without  recognizing 
when  I  came  out  that  the  product  of  the  common  council  be- 
stowed upon  it  was  very  much  superior  to  any  private  thought 
that  might  have  been  used  for  its  development.  The  processes  of 
attrition,  the  contributions  to  consensus  of  minds,  the  compromises 
of  thought  create  those  general  movements  which  are  the  streams 
of  tendency  and  the  streams  of  development. 

WILL  MAKE   EASIER  SOLUTION  OF  GREAT   PROBLEMS 

And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  what  is  going  to  be  produced  by 
this  movement,  —  not  all  at  once,  by  slow  and  tedious  stages,  no 
doubt,  but  nevertheless  very  certainly  in  the  end,  —  is  in  the  first 
place  a  release  of  common  forces  now  undiscovered,  now  somewhere 
banked  up,  and  now  somewhere  unavailable,  the  removal  of  bar- 
riers to  the  common  understanding,  the  opening  of  mind  to  mind, 
the  clarification  of  the  air  and  the  release  in  that  clarified  air  of 
forces  that  can  live  in  it,  and  just  so  certainly  as  you  release  those 
forces  you  make  easier  the  fundamental  problem  of  modem  society, 
which  is  the  problem  of  accommodating  the  various  interests  in 
modem  society  to  one  another. 

ADJUSTMENT   NECESSARY  TO   LIBERTY 

I  used  to  teach  my  classes  in  the  university  that  liberty  was  a 
matter  of  adjustment  and  I  was  accustomed  to  illustrate  it  in  this 
way;  when  you  have  perfectly  assembled  the  parts  of  a  great  steam 
engine,  for  example,  then  when  it  runs,  you  say  that  it  runs  free; 
that  means  that  the  adjustment  is  so  perfect  that  the  friction  is 
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redttoed  to  a  mimmum,  doesn't  it,  and  the  minute  you  twist  any 
part  out  of  alignment,  the  minute  you  lose  adjustment,  then  there 
is  a  buckling  up  and  the  whole  thing  is  rigid  and  useless.  Now 
to  my  mind,  that  is  the  image  of  human  liberty;  the  individual  is 
free  in  proportion  to  his  perfect  acconmiodation  to  the  whole,  or 
to  put  it  the  other  way,  in  proportion  to  the  perfect  adjustment  of 
the  whole  to  his  life  and  interests. 

Take  another  illustration;  you  are  sailing  a  boat,  when  do  you 
say  that  she  is  running  free,  when  you  have  thrown  her  up  into 
the  wind?  No,  not  at  all.  Every  stick  and  stitch  in  her  shivers 
and  you  say  she  is  in  irons;  nature  has  grasped  her  and  says: 
"  You  cannot  go  that  way; "  but  let  her  fall  off,  let  the  sheet  fill 
and  see  her  run  like  a  bird  skimming  the  waters.  Why  is  she 
free?  Because  she  has  adjusted  herself  to  the  great  force  of 
nature  that  is  brewed  with  the  breath  of  the  wind.  She  is  free  in 
proportion  as  she  is  adjusted,  as  she  is  obedient,  and  so  men  are 
free  in  society  in  proportion  as  their  interests  are  accommodated 
to  one  another,  and  that  is  the  problem  of  liberty. 


ANALYSIS  ACCOBiPUSHED  —  NOW  ASSEMBLED 

Liberty  as  now  expressed  is  unsatisfactory  in  this  country 
and  in  other  countries  because  there  has  not  been  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  and  you  cannot  readjust  the  parts  until  you  analyze 
them.  Very  well,  we  have  analyzed  them.  Now  this  movement 
is  intended  to  contribute  to  an  effort  to  assemble  them,  bring  them 
together,  let  them  look  one  another  in  the  face,  let  them  reckon  with 
one  another  and  then  they  will  cooperate  and  not  before. 

You  cannot  bring  adjustment  into  play  until  you  have  got  the 
consent  of  the  parts  to  act  together,  and  then  when  you  have  got 
the  adjustment,  when  you  have  discovered  and  released  those 
forces  and  they  have  accommodated  themselves  to  each  other, 
you  have  that  control  which  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

There  is  no  sovereignty  of  the  people  if  the  several  sections  of  the 
people  be  at  loggerheads  with  one  another;  sovereignty  comes  with 
cooperation,  sovereignty  comes  with  mutual  protection,  sovereignty 
comes  with  the  quick  pulses  of  sympathy,  sovereignty  comes  by  a 
common  impulse. 

You  say  and  all  men  say  that  great  political  changes  are  impend- 
ing in  this  country.  Why  do  you  say  so?  Because  everywhere 
you  go  you  find  men  expressing  the  same  judgment,  alive  to  the 
same  circumstances,  determined  to  solve  the  problems  by  acting 
together  no  matter  what  older  bonds  they  may  break,  no  matter 
what  former  prepossessions  they  may  throw  off,  determined  to  get 
together  and  do  the  thing. 
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ENUGHTENED  CONTROL  IN    PLACE   OF   MANAGElfENT 

And  SO  you  know  that  changes  are  impending  because  what 
was  a  body  of  scattered  sentiment  is  now  becoming  a  concentrated 
force,  and  so  with  sympathy  and  understanding  comes  control, 
for,  in  place  of  this  control  of  enlightened  and  sovereign  opinions, 
we  have  had  in  the  field  of  politics  as  elsewhere,  the  reign  of  man- 
agement, and  management  is  compounded  of  these  two  things, 
secrecy  plus  concentration. 

You  cannot  manage  a  nation,  you  cannot  manage  the  people 
of  a  state,  you  cannot  manage  a  great  population,  you  can  manage 
only  some  central  force;  what  yt)u  do,  therefore,  if  you  want  to 
manage  in  politics  or  anywhere  else  is  to  choose  a  great  single 
force  or  single  group  of  forces,  and  then  find  some  man  or  men 
sagacious  and  secretive  enough  to  manage  the  business  without 
being  discovered.  And  that  has  been  done  for  a  generation  in 
the  United  States. 

Now,  the  schoolhouse  among  other  things  is  going  to  break 
that  up.  Is  it  not  significant  that  this  thing  is  being  erected  upon 
the  foundation  originally  laid  in  America,  where  we  saw  from  the 
first  that  the  schoolhouse  and  the  church  were  to  be  the  pillars  of 
the  Republic  ?  Is  it  not  significant  that  as  if  by  instinct  we  return 
to  those  sources  of  liberty  undefiled  which  we  find  in  the  common 
meeting  place,  in  the  place  owned  by  everybody,  in  the  place 
where  nobody  can  be  excluded,  in  the  place  to  which  everybody 
comes  as  by  right? 

And  so  what  we  are  doing  is  simply  to  open  what  was  shut,  to 
let  the  light  come  in  upon  places  that  were  dark,  to  substitute  for 
locked  doors,  open  doors,  for  it  does  not  make  any  difference  how 
many  or  how  few  come  in  provided  anybody  who  chooses  may 
come  in.  So  as  soon  as  you  have  established  that  principle,  you 
have  openings,  and  these  doors  are  open  as  if  they  were  the  flood 
gates  of  life. 

FAITH   IN    PEOPLE   JUSTIFIED 

I  do  not  wonder  that  men  are  exhibiting  an  increased  confidence 
in  the  judgments  of  the  people,  because  wherever  you  give  the 
people  a  chance  such  as  this  movement  has  given  them  in  the  school- 
house,  they  avail  themselves  of  it.  This  is  not  a  false  people,  this 
is  not  a  people  guided  by  blind  impulses,  this  is  a  people  who  want 
to  think,  who  want  to  think  right,  whose  feelings  are  based  upon 
justice,  whose  instincts  are  for  fairness  and  for  the  light. 

So  what  I  see  in  this  movement  is  a  recovery  of  the  constructive 
and  creative  genius  of  the  American  people,  because  the  American 
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people  as  a  people  are  so  far  different  from  others  in  being  able  to 
produce  new  things,  to  create  new  things  out  of  old. 

THIS  MOVEBfEIirr  FUNDAMENTALLY  AMERICAN 

I  have  often  thought  that  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  real 
sources  of  strength  in  the  community  come  from  the  bottom. 
Do  you  find  society  renewing  itself  from  the  top?  Don't  you 
find  society  renewing  itself  from  the  ranks  of  unknown  men  ?  Do 
you  look  to  the  leading  families  to  go  on  leading  you?  Do  you 
look  to  the  ranks  of  the  men  already  established  in  authority  to 
contribute  sons  to  lead  the  next  generation?  They  may,  some- 
times they  do,  but  you  can't  count  on  them ;  and  what  you  are 
constantly  depending  on  is  the  rise  out  of  the  ranks  of  unknown 
men,  the  discovery  of  men  whom  you  had  passed  by,  the  sudden 
disclosure  of  capacity  you  had  not  dreamed  of,  the  emergence  of 
somebody  from  some  place  of  which  you  had  thought  the  least,  of 
some  man  unanointed  from  on  high,  to  do  the  thing  that  the  gen- 
eration calls  for.  Who  would  have  looked  to  see  Lincoln  save  a 
nation  ?  Who  that  knew  Lincoln  when  he  was  a  lad  and  a  youth 
and  a  young  man  —  but  all  the  while  there  was  springing  up  in 
him  as  if  he  were  connected  with  the  very  soil  itself,  the  sap  of  a 
nation,  the  vision  of  a  great  people,  a  sympathy  so  ingrained  and 
intimate  with  the  common  run  of  men  that  he  was  like  the  People 
impersonated,  sublimated,  touched  with  genius.  And  it  is  to  such 
sources  that  we  must  always  look. 

No  man  can  calculate  the  courses  of  genius,  no  man  can  foretell 
the  leadership  of  nations.  And  so  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  bottom 
is  left  open,  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  soil  of  the  common  feeling 
of  the  common  consciousness  is  always  fertile  and  unclogged,  for 
there  can  be  no  fruit  unless  the  roots  touch  the  rich  sources  of  life. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  schoolhouses  dotted  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  over  the  great  expanse  of  this  nation,  will  some  day 
prove  to  be  the  roots  of  that  great  tree  of  liberty  which  shall 
spread  for  the  sustenance  and  protection  of  all  mankind. 


II.    Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission 

[From  the  Ninth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library 

Commission,  1911-1912,  pp.  3-6.] 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  the  state  that  the  Wisconsin 
Free  Library  Commission  is  under  the  state  law  engaged  in  a  greater 
number  of  activities  than  any  commission  in  the  country.     It  is 
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the  only  commission  which  is  the  administrative  body  in  control 
of  a  legislative  reference  department.  It  is  also  the  only  commis- 
sion which  conducts  a  library  school.  As  the  commission  is  now 
organized  it  is  administered  through  four  departments:  one  de- 
partment engaged  in  establishing,  organizing  and  maintaining 
public  libraries,  one  conducting  the  traveling  library  work  of 
the  state,  one  an  instructional  department  including  the  library 
school  of  the  university  which  is  still  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
mission, and  the  legislative  reference  department. 

WHAT  THE   COMMISSION   DOES 

1.  It  helps  establish,  organize,  and  maintain  public  libraries. 
If  a  town  is  large  enough  to  support  a  public  library,  the  com- 
mission begins  by  furnishing  a  traveling  library  which  costs  the 
locality  nothing.  Then  it  sends  speakers,  puts  articles  in  the 
paper,  writes  letters  and  does  everything  in  its  power  to  explain 
why  a  library  will  help  the  town  and  to  line  up  the  citizens  be- 
hind a  movement  for  a  public  library.  It  advises  and  counsels; 
it  furnishes  lists  of  books  to  be  bought  and  tells  how  to  buy  them ; 
it  sends  workers  to  help  catalog  the  books  and  organize  the  library. 
When  the  town  is  ready  for  a  new  building,  it  makes  suggestions 
as  to  plans,  shows  pictures  of  buildings  elsewhere,  meets  with  the 
library  board  and  gives  counsel  and  advice.  If  an  application  is 
to  be  made  for  a  Carnegie  gift,  the  details  are  often  arranged  by  the 
commission.  No  matter  how  large  or  how  old  a  library  is,  the 
commission  keeps  in  touch  with  it,  visits  it  periodically,  sees  that 
it  is  kept  up  to  date,  sends  speakers  to  arouse  interest,  publishes 
lists  of  new  books  and  material  on  new  subjects,  and  assists  in  every 
way  in  making  it  an  effective,  aggressive,  moral,  social,  educational, 
and  utilitarian  force  in  the  community.  During  the  biennial 
period  the  commission  workers  have  made  five  hundred  visits  to 
libraries  in  the  state,  each  visit  extending  from  a  few  hours  to  sev- 
eral days. 

2.  The  library  commission  makes  librarians.  Because  there 
are  not  enough  well  trained  librarians  in  the  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin, the  library  commission  six  years  ago  established  a  library 
school  to  train  librarians  who  might  take  charge  of  Wisconsin 
libraries.  This  school  is  now  as  big  and,  in  its  field,  as  good 
as  any  in  the  country.  In  its  instruction  it  tends  toward  the 
practical  rather  than  the  theoretical.  The  instructors  first  show 
the  students  how  to  do  things  and  then  take  them  out  to  do  these 
things  in  Wisconsin  libraries,  in  Wisconsin  towns,  with  Wisconsin 
people.    So  it  occurs  that  while  learning  to  work  they  do  work  for 
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Wisconsin  libraries  which  it  would  cost  the  libraries  of  the  state 
thousands  of  dollars  to  have  done  by  others.  The  school  has 
grown  so  that  the  legislature  of  1909  suggested  that  the  university 
ought  to  cooperate  by  appropriating  funds  to  assist  in  running  it 
This  the  university  now  does,  although  the  school  is  still  under  the 
control  of  the  library  commission. 

The  commission  also  conducts  each  year  a  summer  session  ot 
six  weeks.  This  session  is  primarily  to  help  the  librarians  from 
the  smaller  Wisconsin  towns  whose  salaries  are  not  large  enough 
to  enable  them  to  attend  the  full  professional  course. 

This  work  is  done  by  the  instructional  department  of  the  library 
school. 

3.  The  library  commission  loans  books  where  there  are  no 
public  libraries.  During  the  last  two  years,  the  commission  sent 
out  1,949  boxes  of  books  to  communities  where  without  them  there 
would  be  little  or  nothing  to  read.  These  traveling  libraries  are 
small  collections  of  books  which  are  sent  in  stout,  hinged  boxes  by 
the  state  from  one  community  to  another.  They  circulate  free  of 
charge  except  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  libraries  are  made 
up  of  the  best  popular  books  for  adults  and  children,  in  fiction, 
history,  travel,  biography,  science  and  literature.  They  are  in- 
tended for  farming  communities  and  small  villages  not  enjoying 
public  library  privileges.  The  traveling  library  should  be  kept  in 
the  most  centrally  located  and  most  easily  accessible  place  that 
can  be  found.  The  local  postofHce  is  usually  the  best  place,  but 
it  may  be  placed  in  the  general  store,  or  a  private  residence,  and 
should  if  possible  be  accessible  continuously  or  at  frequent  intervals. 
The  commission  sends  magazines  and  papers  to  lumbering  camps. 
Wherever  there  is  a  group  of  men  or  women  or  boys  or  girls  who 
wish  to  study  any  subject,  the  commission  supplies  not  only  a 
box  of  books  upon  the  subject  but  a  study  outline  as  well.  The 
commission  sends  out  books  printed  in  German  for  the  good  (dd 
German  citizen  who  is  too  old  to  learn  to  read  English ;  it  sends 
Bohemian  books  for  the  Bohemian,  Norwegian  books  for  the  Nor- 
wegian, Swedish  books  for  the  Swede,  Polish  books  for  the  Polock, 
and  Yiddish  books  for  the  good  citizen  who  can  read  no  other 
language. 

4.  The  commission  helps  legislators  legislate.  The  legis- 
lative reference  library  is  administered  by  the  free  library  com- 
mission. In  it  you  can  find  all  that  you  can  find  collected  any- 
where on  law  making  subjects  and  much  that  can  not  be  found 
elsewhere.  This  department  has  helped  the  lawmakers  of  Wiscon- 
sin to  understand  and  to  frame  such  measures  as  the  railroad 
commission  law^  the  public  utiUties  act,  the  workmen's  c<xii- 
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pensstion  law,  the  corrupt  practice  measures,  and  the  indus- 
trial education  law.  The  department,  of  course,  puts  into  form 
not  its  own  ideas  but  the  ideas  of  the  legislator.  Back  of  each 
bill  drafted  is  the  written  request  of  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, containing  definite  directions  and  duly  signed.  No  drafts- 
man is  permitted  to  draw  a  bill  without  such  a  written  request. 

5.  The  library  commission  prepares  and  issues  publications 
of  value. 

(1)  The  Wisconsin  library  bidletin,  A  bi-monthly  periodical 
is  issued  by  the  commission  as  an  economical  way  of  communi- 
cating with  the  libraries  and  library  officials  of  the  state. 

(2)  Book  lists.  To  inform  librarians  as  to  the  material  which 
should  be  placed  in  their  libraries,  the  commission  issues  from  time 
to  time  various  carefully  selected  lists.  Among  those  more  re- 
cently issued  are  the  following:  (a)  Suggestive  list  of  children's 
books,  A  carefully  compiled  annotated  list  of  about  500  titles, 
compiled  by  Helen  T.  Kennedy  of  the  library  school,  (b)  Socio- 
logical material  free  or  easily  obtainable.  Two  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  titles  of  the  best  material  upon  sociological  subjects  constantly 
under  discussion,  such  as  conservation  of  natural  resources,  corrupt 
practice  acts,  etc.  The  American  Library  Association  reissued 
this  list  for  distribution  outside  of  the  state,  (c)  Farm  biUletina. 
Lists  of  the  best  free  bulletins  on  farm  crops,  the  dairy  herd,  butter, 
cheese  and  milk,  etc.  (d)  Social  or  economic  conditions ,  recent 
fiction  depicting,  (e)  Civic  advance  and  improvement.  A  list  of 
valuable  material,  much  of  which  is  obtainable  without  expense, 
issued  because  the  city  library  as  a  municipal  institution  should 
assist  the  municipality  in  organized  efforts  for  civic  improvement, 
(f)  The  monetary  question.  A  selected  list  relating  to  currency, 
banking,  etc.,  with  special  reference  to  the  Aldrich  and  other 
similar  plans,  (g)  Books  popxdar  with  young  people,  as  indicated 
by  voluntary  vote,  (h)  The  use  of  the  library  in  the  schools,  (i) 
Selected  list  on  peace.  Compiled  by  the  Wisconsin  Library  School, 
revised  and  approved  by  Lewis  P.  Lochner,  of  the  staff  of  the 
World's  Peace  Foundation,  (j)  Anthologies,  (k)  Home  economics. 
Free  and  inexpensive  literature,  prepared  by  Katherine  Hahn, 
librarian  of  Stout  Institute,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin.  (1)  General 
references  on  income  tax,  and  special  references  to  the  Wisconsin 
law.  (m)  Simple  technical  books.  The  best  and  simplest  books 
on  various  industries. 

(3)  Legislative  reference  library  bulletins.  In  the  past  this 
department  has  issued  for  the  use  of  the  legislators  25  small  pam- 
phlet bulletins  on  legislative  subjects,  including  bulletins  on  such 
subjects  as:    Accident  insurance  for  workingmen;    Blacklisting; 
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Boycotting;  Certified  public  accountants;  Corrupt  practices  at 
elections;  Exemption  of  wages;  Initiative  and  referendum; 
Juvenile  courts;  Lobbying;  Mortgage  taxation;  Municipal 
electric  lighting;  Municipal  gas  lighting;  Municipal  home  nile 
charters;  Primary  elections;  Proportional  representation;  Rail* 
way  co-employment;  Recall;  Taxation  of  trust  companies; 
Telephones,  interchange  of  service;  Tenement  house  legislation; 
Trust  company  reserves ;  Tuberculosis. 


III.    Farmers'  Institutes 

[From  Hamilton,  John,  in  Farmers'  Institute  and  Agricultural 
Extension  Work  in  the  United  States.  Anniud  Report,  Office 
of  Experiment  Station,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1912, 
pp.  333  flf.J 

Reports  of  the  farmers*  institute  work  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1912,  were  received  from  all  the  States  excepting  Virginia  and 
the  island  of  Porto  Rico.  Institute  meetings  were  held  in  all  of 
the  States  and  Territories  excepting  Nevada,  Alaska,  and  Porto 
Rico.  Although  no  institutes  were  reported  for  Louisiana,  meet- 
ings of  institute  character  were  conducted  by  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  as  a  form  of  college  extension. 

INSTITUTES    HELD 

The  total  number  of  institutes  held  during  the  year  was  7,598. 
These  were  made  up  of  5,328  one-day  meetings ;  2,015  two  days, 
and  247  three  or  more  days,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
1,380  one-day  meetings  and  288  two-day.  There  was  an  increase 
in  the  three  or  more  day  meetings  of  33.  The  whole  niunberof 
days  of  institutes  held  in  1912  was  10,191,  an  increase  of  2,146  over 
the  year  1911. 

SESSIONS 

The  number  of  sessions  was  19,430,  or  2,689  more  than  were 
held  in  191 1.  This  large  increase  is  the  more  significant  since  taken 
in  connection  with  the  average  attendance  per  session  it  measures 
accurately  the  progress  of  the  work.  It  shows  an  advance  of  more 
than  16  per  cent  over  the  sessions  of  the  previous  year. 

ATTENDANCE 

The  attendance  reported  at  the  regular  institutes  was  2,549»190t 
with  an  average  of  131  persons  per  session.    This  shows  an  increased 
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attendance  over  the  previous  year  of  257,342.  While  under  the 
system  adopted  by  the  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute 
Workers  for  computing  attendance  duplications  occur,  yet  the 
totals  serve  for  comparison  with  those  of  previous  years.  When, 
however,  the  total  number  reported  in  attendance  is  divided  by 
the  number  of  half-day  and  evening  sessions  held,  error  is  elimi- 
nated and  the  progress  of  the  work  is  accurately  shown. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

The  appropriations  from  all  sources  for  institute  support  in  1912 
amounted  to  $533,972.09,  an  increase  of  $101,278.62  over  1911. 
The  appropriations  by  the  State  legislatures  were  $439,186.54, 
and  from  other  sources  $94,875.55.  The  amount  expended  in 
carrying  on  the  work  was  $487,832.17,  or  an  average  of  $25.10  per 
session  of  institute  as  against  $25  in  1911.  The  amount  appro- 
priated for  institute  purposes  for  1913  by  35  States  reporting  is 
$409,525. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  AND   EXPERIMENT   STATION   AID 

Thirty-eight  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
furnished  from  their  faculties  and  staffs  474  lecturers,  who  con- 
tributed 6,018  days  of  time  to  institute  instructions.  This  is  an 
increase  of  129  lecturers  and  1,759  days  of  service  over  the  previous 
year.  The  figures  show  that  the  colleges  and  stations  are  alive  to 
the  importance  of  this  work,  and  notwithstanding  the  large  increase 
of  resident  students  in  their  institutions  are  sending  out  more  men 
into  the  institute  field  and  are  giving  more  time  to  this  form  of 
instruction  each  year.  The  average  time  given  to  institute  work 
by  each  college  or  experiment-station  lecturer  in  1912  was  12.7 
days;  in  1911  it  was  12  days. 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTES 

Movable  schools  of  agriculture  and  home  economies  were  held 
in  14  States.  The  total  number  of  these  schools  was  164,  occupying 
829  days  of  time,  with  a  registered  attendance  of  137,669,  an  in- 
crease in  attendance  over  the  previous  year  of  89,234. 

Fifty-four  educational  trains  were  run  in  24  States.  Twenty  of 
these  States  reported  310  lecturers  accompanying  these  trains,  and 
a  total  attendance  in  23  States  of  1,033,735.  Two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  six  stops  were  made  at  which  meetings  were  held  and 
41,991  miles  of  road  were  covered. 
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Independent  institutes  were  held  in  17  States  to  the  number  of 
609.  There  were  971  sessions,  with  an  attendance  of  138«S96. 
Seventeen  round-up  institutes  embracing  166  sessions  were  held  in 
17  States,  with  an  attendance  of  46,464. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  fairs,  picnics,  and  conventions  were 
visited,  and  addressed  by  institute  lecturers,  with  a  total  attend- 
ance of  123,881.  Fifty  field  demonstrations  were  given  by  seven 
expert  demonstrators,  the  attendance  not  reported. 

The  aggregate  attendance  at  all  of  the  special  institutes  reported 
was  1,480,347,  making  the  entire  attendance  at  institutes  of  all 
kinds  for  the  year  4,029,546. 

farmers'   INBTrrUTEB  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

One  hundred  institutes  for  young  people  were  held  in  5  States 
extending  over  107  days  and  consisting  of  163  sessions.  The  at- 
tendance is  reported  at  14,245.  Two  States  conducted  28  movable 
schools  for  young  people.  The  schools  covered  121  days,  and  had  a 
total  attendance  of  6,054. 

Many  institute  directors  do  not  yet  seem  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  institutes  specially  adapted  to  young  people  of  the 
ages  of  14  to  18.  It  must  be  perfectly  clear,  however,  to  everyone 
who  has  observed  the  interest  taken  by  boys  in  their  corn-club  work 
and  in  the  boy  scout  movement,  as  well  as  by  girls  in  their  home 
economics  and  art  association  work,  that  young  people  in  the 
country  are  ready  now  to  join  the  movement  for  increasing  their 
knowledge  of  agriculture  and  home  economics  if  institutes  adapted 
to  their  ages  and  attainments  were  organized  and  judiciously 
conducted. 

women's  institutes 

Separate  institutes  for  women  were  held  in  8  States  to  the  num- 
ber of  720.  The  States  were  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin. 
The  institutes  embraced  a  period  of  916  days,  and  occupied  1,375 
sessions.  The  total  attendance  is  given  at  78,776.  This  is  an 
advance  over  the  previous  year  of  418  institutes,  542  days,  798 
sessions,  and  30,814  in  attendance. 

The  great  progress  made  during  the  year  strikingly  appears  if 
the  8  States  reporting  work  of  this  character  for  both  Uie  years 
of  1911  and  1912  are  compared.  The  comparison  shows  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  870  sessions,  and  of  43,767  in  attend* 
ance  in  1912  over  1911.  If  the  40  other  States  had  organised 
institutes  separately  for  women  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
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that  equal  gains  would  have  occurred  in  them  all,  and  that  many 
thousands  of  women  now  deprived  of  the  privilege  and  advantage 
of  such  meetings  would  have  been  greatly  aided  in  their  social  life 
as  well  as  in  their  home  economics  work.  Here,  too,  there  is  need 
for  general  awakening  to  the  opportunity  for  service  that  the  or- 
ganizing of  institutes  for  women  affords  to  the  directors  in  the 
several  States. 

MOVABLE   AND  CORRESPONDENCE   BCH00U9 

One  hundred  and  sixty-four  movable  schools  of  agriculture  were 
held  in  14  States.  The  instruction  continued  through  829  days, 
with  an  attendance  of  137,669.  Ninety-one  of  these  schools  were 
for  men  and  continued  over  490  days,  with  an  attendance  of  68,511. 
Forty-five  were  for  women,  continued  over  218  days,  with  an 
attendance  of  11,059.  Twenty-eight  were  schools  for  young  peo- 
ple, continued  over  121  days  and  attended  by  6,054.  Last  year  168 
schoob  of  this  character  were  held,  covering  659  days,  with  an 
attendance  of  48,465,  showing  a  considerable  increase  both  in  days 
devoted  to  this  work  and  also  in  the  number  in  attendance. 

These  figures  do  not  show  the  entire  amount  of  movable  school 
work  done  during  the  year.  In  a  number  of  the  States  this  work  has 
been  detached  from  the  farmers'  institute  and  transferred  to  the 
extension  department  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  therefore 
does  not  appear  in  the  institute  report.  The  statements  made 
show,  however,  that  the  work  is  growing  rapidly  and  is  supple- 
menting the  old  form  of  institute  by  devoting  longer  periods  to 
instruction  in  the  localities  where  the  meetings  are  held.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  in  but  few  instances  have  they  met 
the  standard  for  movable  school  work  set  by  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations.  Much  of  the  instruction  is  still  fragmentary  and 
somewhat  superficial.  It  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
movable  school  enterprise  if  demonstrations  by  experts  could  be 
had  to  show  precisely  how  the  system  proposed  can  be  most  effi- 
ciently operated. 

Similar  demonstrations  showing  the  practicability  of  conveying 
information  by  means  of  the  method  of  correspondence  outlined 
in  last  year's  report  of  the  institute  specialist  are  likewise  needed. 
A  few  demonstrations  carefully  conducted  along  the  lines  there 
proposed  showing  how  agricultural  instruction  of  high  grade  can 
be  given  to  men  and  women  of  average  intelligence,  but  having 
experience  in  the  practical  operations  of  farm  and  home  economics, 
would  be  of  great  service  in  convincing  the  State  institute  directors 
and  extension  workers  of  the  practicability  and  value  of  the  method. 
2d 
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ITINERANT  WORK  IN  TEACHERS*  INSTFrUTES  AND  RURAL  8CHOOIA 

The  farmers'  institutes  in  a  number  of  States  have  been  detailing 
lecturers  to  address  school  teachers  at  their  coimtry  institutes  and 
conventions.  Also  to  visit  the  normal  schools,  high  schook,  and 
common  schools  to  speak  to  the  students  on  subjects  related  to 
agriculture  and  rural  life. 

During  the  past  year  12  State  directors  reported  that  55  of  their 
instructors  had  given  371  days  of  time  to  teachers'  institutes  and 
that  they  had  met  in  these  institutes  a  total  of  32,642  persons. 
Four  hundred  and  five  men  gave  612  days  to  high-school  instruc- 
tion, meeting  91,705  persons ;  9  men  gave  21  days  to  instruction 
in  the  normal  schools,  meeting  2,050  persons ;  42  men  devoted  an 
aggregate  of  2,953  days  to  lecturing  in  the  rural  public  schools, 
meeting  72,379  children ;  74  men  gave  3,796  days  to  itinerant  work 
among  farmers,  giving  advice  and  conducting  demonstrations; 
and  18  men  gave  2,350  days  to  other  forms  of  extension  work. 

The  effect  of  efforts  in  these  several  directions  cannot  be  defi- 
nitely known,  but  that  they  are  productive  of  great  good  in  stimu- 
lating interest  among  rurid  people  in  advanced  agricidture  and  in 
the  betterment  of  rural  conditions  is  unquestioned. 


rv.    University  Extension 

[From  Van  Hise,  Charles  R.,  President's  Report.  Biennial 
Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uniteraity  of  Wisconsin^  1906-1908, 
pp.  18-21.] 

University  Extension  Reorganized.  No  step  in  the  progress 
of  the  university  during  the  biennial  period  has  been  more  impor- 
tant than  that  of  the  reorganization  of  the  extension  division.  For 
many  years  university  extension  has  been  announced  in  the  cata- 
logues. However,  aside  from  agricultural  extension,  the  work 
consisted  mainly  in  sporadic  lectures  or  groups  of  lectures  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  as  called  for  by  the  citizens.  While  some  corre- 
spondence work  was  undertaken  some  years  ago,  until  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  division  it  had  practically  ceased  to  exist  as  a  real 
activity  of  the  university.  This  situation  was  an  extremely  unde- 
sirable one,  and  therefore  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  the 
extension  work,  other  than  agricultural,  in  the  university  should 
be  vivified  or  killed.  Certainly,  it  could  not  be  allowed  to  oontiilue 
in  a  moribund  condition. 
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The  enonnous  success  of  the  commercial  correspondence  school 
suggested  that  here  was  an  educational  opportunity  which  had 
been  neglected  by  the  universities.  At  my  request,  Dr.  Charles 
McCarthy  investigated  the  work  of  the  commercial  schools  with 
reference  to  the  i>eople  of  Wisconsin.  He  found  that  these  schools, 
while  having  certain  defects,  are  undoubtedly  performing  a  great 
educational  work,  and  moreover  the  astonishing  fact  was  disclosed 
that  many  thousands  of  persons  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  were 
taking  correspondence  work  for  which  they  were  paying  out 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  per  annum. 

The  situation  was  placed  before  the  regents  at  the  meeting  in 
June,  1906,  and  as  a  result  of  this  a  small  appropriation  was  granted 
to  begin  the  reorganization  of  the  extension  work.  The  fund  was 
not  sufficient  to  secure  a  permanent  director  of  extension.  Mr. 
H.  E.  Legler,  of  the  free  library  commission,  was  so  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  movement  that  he  consented  to  act  temporarily  as 
secretary  without  compensation.  The  response  of  the  state  to  the 
oflfer  of  the  university  to  do  effective  extension  work  was  immediate. 

The  general  interest  shown  in  extension  was  so  great  before  the 
end  of  the  first  year  that  the  legislature  of  1907  appropriated  $20,0(X) 
a  year  to  support  university  extension.  With  this  fund  available 
the  time  had  come  for  the  appointment  of  a  director.  .  .  .  Al- 
ready the  university  extension  division  is  so  strongly  organized 
within  the  university  and  is  held  in  such  esteem  among  the  people 
of  the  state  that  this  division  is  recognized  as  of  great  importance 
among  the  branches  of  the  university. 

The  report  of  Director  Rel)er  shows  that  the  extension  work  is 
organized  in  four  departments,  (1)  correspondence  study,  (2)  in- 
struction by  lectures,  (3)  debating  and  public  discussion,  and 
(4)  general  information  and  welfare.  In  his  report  he  gives  fully 
the  scope  of  the  work  of  each  of  these  departments,  and  this  report 
I  shall  not  summarize. 

Correspondence  Instruction.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note 
that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  appropriation  for  extension 
more  than  one  thousand  students  are  doing  regular  correspondence 
work.  The  weaknesses  of  correspondence  instruction  in  the  past 
have  been  (1)  that  it  does  not  bring  together  the  student  and  in- 
structor, and  (2)  that  the  student  works  alone.  Because  of  these 
facts,  an  unnatural  amount  of  stamina  is  required  of  the  student, 
in  order  that  he  shall  persist  in  his  work.  It  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  the  commercial  corresjjondence  schools  that  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  students  l)eginning  a  course  continue  to  the  end. 

Director  Reber  has  devised  a  plan  which  removes  these  defects. 
This  is  the  institution  of  the  traveling  professor,  several  of  whom 
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are  now  members  of  our  staff.  Once  fortnightly,  and  we  hope  in 
the  future  it  may  be  once  a  week,  the  professor  meets  a  group  of 
students  in  the  same  subject  and  thus  gives  the  lively  interest  which 
comes  from  contact  with  the  instructor.  At  the  same  time  the 
second  defect  is  overcome.  The  students,  while  not  necessarily 
working  at  the  same  rate,  meet  one  another  in  the  class  room  and 
have  the  stimulus  which  comes  from  a  group  working  upon  the 
same  subject. 

Cooperation  of  Manufacturers.  To  put  this  plan  into  opera- 
tion required  the  cooperation  of  the  manufacturers.  The  pro- 
fessor could  conveniently  meet  the  students  only  at  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  where  they  are  at  work.  It  is  most 
fortunate  that  in  this  state  the  manufacturers  have  shown  an 
enlightened  spirit  in  this  matter.  Already  a  considerable  numbtf 
of  the  manufacturers  in  Milwaukee  have  furnished  class  rooms  for 
the  traveling  professors,  and  have  given  every  encouragement  to 
the  men  who  take  work  in  the  extension  division  even  to  the  extent 
of  paying  the  men  when  attending  the  classes.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  action  of  the  manufacturers  of  Milwaukee  is  prac- 
tical wisdom;  for  the  men  taking  extension  courses  will  be  imr 
proved  in  their  efficiency  and  earning  power  both  for  the  manu- 
facturers and  for  themselves.  Of  equal,  or  greater,  importance 
will  be  the  increased  good  will  between  the  employer  and  employee 
because  of  the  interest  of  the  former  in  the  latter. 

Debating  and  Public  Discussion.  There  are  various  other 
lines  of  extension  work  which  have  been  markedly  successful  the 
first  year.  One  of  these  is  the  department  of  debating  and  public 
discussion.  There  is  a  strong  desire  for  active  intellectual  life  in 
the  village  and  rural  communities.  Accurate  knowledge  is  desired 
upon  public  questions.  There  has  been  in  the  past  no  way  in  which 
this  desire  could  be  efficiently  met.  To  illustrate,  the  debating 
societies,  many  of  which  have  existed  for  a  long  time,  frequently 
discussed  general  questions  which  really  led  nowhere.  This  oppor- 
tunity for  educational  work  has  been  seized  by  the  extension  divi- 
sion. Live  political  and  social  questions  have  been  furnished  to 
the  debating  societies,  with  syllabi  of  the  sound  arguments  upon 
each  side,  and  references  to  the  authorities.  By  cooperation  of 
the  extension  division  with  the  free  library  commission,  or  by  the 
extension  division  directly,  the  necessary  material  has  been  sent 
to  the  communities.  Not  only  have  existing  debating  societies 
been  thus  assisted,  but  many  new  literary  and  debating  societies 
have  been  formed. 

Fundamental  Idea  Underlying  Extension.  The  above  but 
illustrates  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  extension  division.     It  is 
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not  enough  for  knowledge  to  exist  in  books  to  be  obtained  by 
men  under  favored  circumstances ;  the  knowledge  must  be  carried 
out  to  the  people.  This,  of  course,  is  done  through  the  regular 
echoed  channeb  in  a  very  large  way.  But  because  of  unfavorable 
circumstances  there  are  immense  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  who 
aie  obliged  to  begin  a  vocation  before  their  education  has  even 
passed  through  the  elementary  school.  It  is  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  education  of  the  schoob  by  the  further  education  which 
may  be  availed  of  by  the  adult  as  well  as  the  child.  The  univer- 
sity extension  division  does  not  compete  with  the  schools  or  other 
existing  educational  institutions.     It  supplements  them  all. 

The  aggressive  business  man  does  not  wait  for  the  consumer  to 
go  to  the  wholesale  establishment  to  purchase  his  articles.  He 
gets  his  products  out  to  the  retail  stores  by  advertisement,  by  travel- 
ing agents,  and  in  other  ways.  Also,  more  and  more,  the  manu- 
facturer is  beginning  to  establish  retail  stores  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  to  sell  his  goods.  Are  we  to  be  less  aggressive  in  educa- 
tion than  we  are  in  business?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper 
answer  is  clear.  If  the  nation  is  to  solve  the  various  great  ques- 
tions which  are  before  it,  if  the  people  are  to  succeed  in  obtaining 
a  favorable  material  environment,  if  they  are  to  gain  a  reasonable 
intellectual  and  spiritual  life,  it  must  be  by  carrying  to  the  masses 
the  knowledge  which  the  scholars  and  investigators  of  the  world 
have  obtained,  and  such  is  the  purpose  of  the  extension  division  of  the 
university. 

V.    The  State  Board  of  Health 

[From  Health  and  Hygiene  —  What  the  State  Board  of  Idaho  Does, 
Weekly  Press  Btdletin,  State  Board  of  Health,  April  19, 1914.] 

It  furnishes  literature  about  the  cause  and  prevention  of  pre- 
ventable diseases,  written  in  plain  language  so  that  any  one  can 
understand  it. 

It  furnishes  antityphoid  vaccine  to  the  public  in  so  far  as  its 
resources  will  permit. 

If  an  epidemic  occurs  in  any  community,  it  sends  an  expert  to 
investigate  the  cause  and  recommend  means  for  prevention.  If 
the  local  authorities  are  unable  to  control  the  situation,  it  takes 
charge  of  the  situation  until  the  epidemic  is  controlled. 

It  furnishes  to  town  and  county  boards  of  health  advice  and 
assistance  at  any  time  without  cost. 

Its  laboratory  examines  specimens  for  consumption,  typhoid 
fever,  diphtheria,  malaria  and  gonorrhoea,  free  of  cost,  upon  request 
of  any  physician.     Examinations  for  syphilis  are  made  at  cost. 
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It  sends  mailing  cases  without  charge,  in  which  to  send  in  speci- 
mens for  examination. 

If  a  town,  institution  or  individual  is  contemplating  the  instal- 
lation of  a  water  or  sewer  system  it  furnishes  free  advice  as  to  the 
best  methods,  and  passes  on  any  proposed  plans. 

It  examines  public  water  supplies,  making  an  inspection  when 
necessary,  in  addition  to  the  chemical  and  bacteriological  exami- 
nations.    It  examines  private  water  supplies  up>on  request. 

It  inspects,  through  the  Pure  Food  and  Sanitary  Department, 
upon  request,  any  public  or  private  institution,  or  any  city,  town 
or  village,  and  recommends  the  things  necessary  for  sanitary  im- 
provement. 

It  sends  lecturers  to  public  meetings,  whenever  possible,  to 
speak  on  any  health  question,  without  charge. 

It  kc^eps  an  accurate,  legal  record  of  the  two  most  important 
events  in  the  life  of  every  citizen  —  his  birth  and  his  death,  so  that 
to-day,  or  a  hundred  years  from  to-day,  that  legal  record  will  be 
available  for  any  of  the  many  purposes  for  which  it  will  be  needed. 

It  inspects,  through  the  Sanitary  Inspection  Department,  every 
hotel  in  the  state  at  least  once  each  year,  and  sees  tiiat  the  sanitary 
requirements  of  the  law  are  complied  with. 

It  inspects  regularly  the  sources  of  water  furnished  by  raih'oads 
to  their  passengers  for  drinking  to  see  that  they  are  of  the  proper 
purity. 

It  inspects  the  schools  of  the  state,  through  the  County  Health 
Officers  and  corrects  unsanitary  conditions. 

The  experts  employed  by  the  board  are  constantly  seeking  to 
find  out  new  truths  regarding  the  prevention  of  disease,  which  may 
be  of  value  to  the  health  of  the  people  of  Idaho. 

It  collects  reports  of  all  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  and 
stands  at  all  times  on  guard  against  epidemic  or  pestilence. 

It  seeks  by  every  means  to  guard  the  people  of  the  state  against 
disease  and  to  increase  through  better  health  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  citizens. 

Any  of  the  above  services  are  furnished  upon  application  to 
,  Secretary,  at  Boise. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

HIGHER  AND  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

State  Control  and  Regulation. —The  different  American  states 
have  made  different  provisions  for  higher  education,  the  state 
university  being  the  common  type  in  the  south  and  west,  and 
dependence  upon  private  endowments  being  the  conunon  plan 
in  the  North  Atlantic  states. 

The  articles  which  follow  describe  the  different  plans  in  use, 
point  out  the  desirability  of  state  control  where  state  aid  is 
granted,  and  the  need  of  some  form  of  state  educational  scrutiny 
of  the  work  of  higher  and  professional  schools,  both  public  and 
private. 

I.    Types  of  State  Systems  of  Higher  Education 

[Pritehett,  Henry  S.,  in  the  6th  An.  Rept.  of  the  Carnegie  Foundor 
tionfor  the  Advancement  of  Teachijig,  1911,  pp.  49-53.) 

The  great  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  different  states  meet 
their  educational  problems  may  be  indicated  briefly : 

In  New  England  the  state  systems  of  education,  except  in  Maine, 
consist  of  well-developed  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  under 
the  control  partly  of  local  and  partly  of  state  authorities,  culminat- 
ing in  universities,  colleges,  and  technical  schools  independent  of 
state  control.  In  each  one  of  these  five  New  England  states  there 
is  an  institution  that  was  founded  on  the  proceeds  of  the  so-called 
Morrill  grant  from  the  federal  government,  and  that  now  receives 
appropriations  from  the  state ;  but  no  one  of  these  approximates 
the  position  of  a  western  state  university.  In  Vermont  the  insti- 
tution receiving  this  grant  is  a  part  of  one  of  the  older  endowed 
colleges;  in  Massachusetts  a  part  of  the  annual  grant  from  the 
federal  government  is  given  to  the  similarly  endowed  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  which  has  also  been  assisted  by  the 
state  legislature.    Maine  alone  has  ceased   to  conform  to  the 
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practice  of  the  other  New  England  states,  and,  within  the  last 
decade,  has  developed  her  agricultural  and  mechanical  coUege  into 
a  state  university  at  the  head  of  the  state  system  of  education, 
after  the  manner  of  the  western  states. 

New  York  possesses  an  education  system  that  is  unique  among 
the  states.  There  is  no  state  university,  although  ComeU,  founded 
by  Ezra  Cornell  with  the  assistance  of  the  federal  grants,  appears 
to  be  approaching  some  such  status.  All  higher  education,  how- 
ever, is  under  state  supervision  to  a  degree  elsewhere  unknown, 
through  a  department  of  the  state  government  entitled  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  board  of  regents  of  which  is 
elected  by  the  legislature.  This  institution  is  not  a  teaching  body, 
but  is  intrusted  with  important  powers  over  all  institutions  of 
higher  education  whose  charters  do  not  antedate  its  creation. 
No  corporation  may  call  itself  a  college  or  university,  or  confer 
degrees  in  academic  or  professional  subjects,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  regents.  This  permission  is  given  only  after  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  curricula  of  the  institution,  its  financial  condition, 
and  its  equipment.  While  tlieir  demands,  particularly  as  respects 
finances  and  equipment,  are  not  rigorous,  the  regents  have  not  only 
prevented  paper  colleges  and  universities  from  establishing  their 
home  in  New  York,'  but  have  kept  the  words  "  college  "  and  "  uni- 
versity '*  approximately  close  to  their  proper  meaning.  The  defi- 
nition of  a  coUege  up>on  which  the  regents  proceed  in  granting  char- 
ters to  educational  institutions  is  the  definition  adopted  by  the 
Foundation. 

New  Jersey  has  no  state  university,  and  has  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  Vermont  in  handing  over  the  federal  grants  to  one  of  its 
older  endowed  colleges.  The  last  legislature  revised  the  school 
administration  extensively,  and  placed  at  its  head  a  superinten- 
dent of  education  with  comprehensive  powers,  without,  however, 
any  jurisdiction  over  higher  education. 

Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  New  York,  has  a  unique  method  <rf 
dealing  with  higher  education.  Pennsylvania  has  created  no  state 
institutions,  but  has  assisted  institutions  under  private  control 
with  grants  from  the  public  treasury.  The  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  received  assistance  from  the  state  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  only  administrative  connection  with  the  state  is  that  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  university.  The  University  of  Pittsburgh  has  of  late  re- 
ceived large  grants  by  act  of  the  legislature,  without  having  any 
administrative  connection  with  the  state.  The  federal  grants, 
supplemented  by  large  state  aid,  go  to  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  an  institution  which,  although  inconveniently  located,  b 
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n^idly  developing  into  university  proportions,  but  which  is 
only  in  part  under  the  control  of  the  state.  The  legislature  of  1911 
made  provision  by  which  in  course  of  time  the  thirteen  so-called 
state  normal  schoob  may  be  purchased  by  the  public  authorities 
and  become  state  institutions  in  reality.  Hitherto  these  normal 
schools  have  been  private  corporations  enjoying  large  annual 
grants  from  the  state,  the  control  of  the  state  being  limited  to  a 
right  to  sdect  a  certain  proportion  of  trustees  upon  the  nomination 
of  the  holders  of  stock.  The  control  of  this  stock  has  in  general 
become  highly  centralized,  and  has  often  been  exercised  commer- 
cially rather  than  educationally. 

Delaware  had  no  college  in  actual  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
Morrill  grant,  but  Newark  College,  which  had  closed  its  doors  some 
years  before,  was  granted  the  federal  appropriations,  upon  condi- 
tion that  the  state  should  appoint  one-half  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
This  institution,  now  known  as  Delaware  College,  forms  the  head 
of  the  state  system  of  education.  Delaware  has  no  state  normal 
school ;  the  state  aids  its  prospective  teachers  to  study  in  the  nor- 
mal schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  Maryland,  abo,  the  federal  grants  were  given  to  a  private 
corporation,  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  one  of  the  oldest 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  Union,  upon  the  state  being  given 
the  privilege  of  naming  one-half  of  the  trustees.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University  has  received  occasional  small  grants  of  state 
fimds.  There  is  also  an  institution  entitled  the  University  of 
Maryland,  but  it  is  in  no  sense  a  state  university  such  as  is  met 
with  elsewhere ;  one  old  endowed  college,  St.  John's  at  Annapolis, 
and  various  more  recent  professional  schools  governed  each  by  its 
own  trustees  are  merely  grouped  together  under  this  nominal  title. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  no  institution  of  higher  education 
either  under  any  measure  of  governmental  administration  or  con- 
nected organically  with  the  high  school  or  public  school  system  of 
Washington.  Congress,  moreover,  occupied  with  its  larger  duties, 
has  so  neglected,  as  the  local  legislature  for  the  district,  to  throw 
safeguards  around  the  establishment  of  institutions  that,  under  the 
general  laws  of  the  district,  any  three  citizens,  no  matter  how  meagre 
their  qualifications,  may  incorporate  themselves  as  a  university 
and  confer  any  degree,  except  in  medicine.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  them  to  procure  any  endowment,  to  own  any  equipment,  or 
even  to  have  any  habitat  beyond  a  post-oflBce  address.  The 
curriculum  is  entirely  within  their  control,  and  they  might  legally 
confer  bachelor's,  master's,  and  doctor's  degrees  upon  every  per- 
son in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  universe,  upon  the  sole  condi- 
tion of  the  willingness  of  the  recipient.    The  only  condition  that  is 
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generally  enforced  is  a  financial  one.  Washington  has  therefore 
become  logically  the  home  of  a  large  number  of  institutions  whose 
dishonest  practices  are  immensely  aided  by  the  apparent  prestige 
of  a  location  at  the  federal  capital,  and  by  the  astounding  privi- 
lege which  enables  these  enterprises  to  say  truly,  that  they  are 
**  incorporated  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Congress."  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  many  educated  men  in  both  houses 
of  Congress  will  not  gladly  terminate  this  abuse,  whenever  the 
college  authorities  that  are  among  their  constituents  shall  generally 
request  it. 

The  Atlantic  states,  south  of  Washington,  and  the  South  Central 
states  classify  themselves  in  two  groups  according  to  their  attitude 
toward  the  public  administration  of  higher  education.  West 
Virginia,  Georgia,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and 
Arkansas  have  concentrated  all  of  the  state  institutions  of  hi^er 
education  into  a  single  state  university.  In  all  of  these  states 
except  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  this  state  university  represents  a 
development  of  the  state  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  which 
was  originally  endowed  by  the  federal  grants.  In  Kentucky  the 
state  agricultural  college  has  recently  become  the  state  university. 
In  Florida  the  state  university  is  subject  both  to  a  board  of  trustees 
and  to  the  visitorial  jurisdiction  of  the  state  board  of  education» 
which  consists  of  the  governor  and  certain  elective  officials  who 
are  popularly  styled  his  cabinet.  In  West  Virginia  there  is  a  state 
board  of  control  in  addition  to  the  regents  of  the  state  university. 
Oklahoma  has  a  similar  state  board,  with  even  more  extensive 
powers.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma  have  each  several,  sometimes  com- 
peting, state  institutions  of  higher  education.  In  Virginia  a  com- 
mission has  been  endeavoring  to  reduce  all  such  actual  and  possible 
conflicts  into  one  comprehensive  and  harmonious  educational 
program.  Mississippi  has  attempted  to  solve  this  problem  by 
constituting  a  **  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Higher  Educational 
Institutions  of  the  State  of  Mississippi." 

The  states  of  the  North  Central  and  Western  divisions  fall  into 
several  typical  groups.  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  California 
have  centered  all  of  the  state's  functions  with  regard  to  hightf 
education  under  one  administrative  control  in  a  single  state  uni- 
versity. Indiana  has  two  state  institutions  of  higher  education 
under  separate  control,  but  the  work  of  each  so  complements  that 
of  the  other  that  together  the  two  form  practically  one  state 
university.  Indiana  University  is  unique  among  state  universities 
in  intrusting  the  election  of  all  of  its  trustees  to  the  State  Board  of 
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Eklucation  and  to  the  alumni  of  the  institution.  Montana,  South 
Dakota,  and  Iowa  have  not  given  their  state  universities  the  com- 
plete control  of  the  higher  education  of  the  state,  but  in  these  states 
all  state  institutions  of  higher  education  are  under  the  control  of 
a  single  board. 

North  Dakota,  Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wash- 
ington, and  Oregon  have  each  two  or  three  separate  state  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  each  under  separate  government. 
While  these  several  institutions  in  a  single  state  often  compete, 
they  do  not  all  pretend  to  be  state  universities.  A  state  univer- 
sity is  admitted,  at  least  formally,  to  be  the  head  of  the  educational 
system,  while  the  other  institutions,  chiefly  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical colleges  and  schools  of  technology,  however  their  work 
may  overlap  that  of  the  university,  merely  claim  to  perform  cer- 
tain of  the  functions  of  a  state  university.  Oregon  has  a  "  Board 
of  Higher  Curricula  "  to  prevent  such  duplication.  In  Ohio,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are,  at  least  in  theory,  three  state  universi- 
ties. The  Ohio  State  University  at  the  capital,  evolved  from  the 
state  agricultural"  and  mechanical  college,  and  having  received 
large  appropriations  during  the  last  decade,  is  rapidly  attaining 
a  position  of  prominence  among  state  universities.  But  Ohio 
also  recognizes  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  and  Miami  University 
at  Oxford,  as  state  universities,  and  gives  them  a  measure  of  state 
aid.  These  universities,  to  the  measure  of  their  financial  ability, 
endeavor  to  compete  with  the  university  at  Columbus,  and  the 
confusion  so  produced  is  perhaps  the  chief  reason  that  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Ohio  is  less  efficient  than  that  of  some  of  the 
neighboring  commonwealths. 

In  Michigan,  where  the  idea  of  a  state  university  first  attained 
large  development  and  influence,  there  are,  apart  from  the  normal 
schools,  three  state  institutions  of  higher  education  with  some 
degree  of  competition  between  them.  The  powers  of  the  regents 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  exceed  those  in  other  states.  The 
grants  originally  made  to  the  university  by  the  federal  government, 
and  the  incomes  from  these  grants,  are  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  regents.  The  legislature  has  no  power  over  them, 
although  it  can  give  or  withhold  appropriations  from  the  state 
treasury. 

In  general,  then,  in  most  of  the  Atlantic  states  the  state  support 
of  higher  education  is  confined  to  the  general  support  of  schools  of 
technology  and  to  state  grants  to  privately  endowed  academic 
and  technical  institutions.  Half  of  the  other  states  in  the  Union 
have  state  universities  that  include  technical  education.  The 
other  half  have  both  state  universities  and  state  technical  schools. 
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The  attitude  of  the  several  groups  of  states  toward  the  public 
support  of  higher  education  is  indicated  by  the  following  fractions 
representing  the  proportion  of  students  in  tax-supported  as  com- 
pared with  privately  supported  or  endowed  universities,  colleges, 
and  schools  of  technology : 

}  of  the  North  Atlantic  states  have  }  of  their  students  in  endowed 

institutions 

f  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  have  }  of  their  students  in  endowed 

institutions 

i  of  the  South  Central  states  have    }  of  their  students  in  endowed 

institutions 

}  of  the  North  Central  states  have   }  of  their  students  in  tax-flup- 

ported  institutions 

}  of  the  Western  division  have  |  of  their  students  in  tax-sup- 

ported institutions 

In  six  of  the  Western  states  practically  no  higher  education  is 
provided  except  by  tax-supported  institutions.  This  b  true  no- 
where else  except  in  Delaware,  while  its  neighbor,  New  Jersey,  is 
the  only  state  that  has  no  primarily  tax-supported  institution  of 
higher  education. 

The  attitude  of  the  several  groups  of  states  to  the  public  support 
of  education  in  general  may  be  judged  from  the  following  per- 
centages representing  the  proportion  of  students  of  various  grades 
in  tax-supported  as  compared  with  privately  supported  or  endowed 
institutions.  These  prop>ortions  of  students  in  tax-supported 
institutions  are : 

North  Atlantic  states,  15%  college,  96%  normal  school,  80%  Ugh 

school  students 
South  Atlantic  states,  43%  college,  78%  normal  school,  71%  high 

school  students 
South  Central  states,    41  %  college,  63  %  normal  school,  72  %  high 

school  students 
North  Central  states,   56%  college,  86%  normal  school,  80%  high 

school  students 
Western  states,  87%  college,  92%  normal  school,  84%  high 

school  students 

The  North  Central  and  the  Western  states  thus  appear  at  least 
one-third  more  interested  in  publicly  supported  education  than  the 
South  Atlantic  and  the  Soutii  Central  states ;  the  North  Atlantic 
states  occupy  a  middle  p>osition  among  the  five  divisions.  The 
same  relation  is  preserved  when  the  percentage  of  children  enrolled 
JO  the  public  schools  is  also  considered.    The  position  of  the  North 
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Atlantic  states  is  especially  interestiri|  by  reason  of  the  strength 
and  prestige  of  the  long  established,  privately  endowed  institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  the  fact  that  their  independence  has 
allowed  an  unusual  development  of  publicly  supp)orted  normal 
schoob  and  public  schools  generally,  until  both  of  these  are  more 
largely  attended  in  this  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country. 

II.    New  York  Scholarship  Law 

[Chapter  292,  Laws,  1913.] 

Section  70.  State  Scholarships  Established.  1.  State  scholar- 
ships are  hereby  established  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  to 
be  maintained  by  the  State  and  awarded  as  provided  by  this  act. 

2.  Five  such  scholarships  shall  be  awarded  each  coimty  annually 
for  each  assembly  district  therein. 

3.  Each  such  scholarship  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  year  which  he  is  in  attendance 
upon  an  approved  college  in  thb  State  during  a  period  of  four  years, 
to  be  paid  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  such  holder  as  hereinafter  provided, 
and  out  of  a  fund  which  is  hereinafter  created. 

Section  71.  Scholarship  Fund  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  1.  The  scholarship  fund  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  hereby  created.     Such  fund  shall  consist : 

a.  Of  all  money  appropriated  therefor  by  the  legislature ; 

b.  Of  all  money  and  property  hereafter  received  by  the  State, 
the  Regents  of  the  University  or  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
by  gift,  grant,  devise  or  bequest  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds 
for  the  payment  of  such  scholarships  and  of  all  income  or  revenue 
derived  from  any  trust  created  for  such  purpose. 

2.  Such  fund  shall  be  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  the  other 
State  funds  by  the  State  Treasurer,  and  payment  shall  be  made 
therefrom  to  the  persons  entitled  thereto  in  the  same  manner  as 
from  other  State  funds,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  act. 

3.  Whenever  any  such  gift,  grant,  devise  or  bequest  shall  have 
been  made  or  any  trust  shall  have  been  created  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  funds  for  such  scholarships,  the  incomes  or  revenues 
derived  therefrom  shall  be  applied  in  maintaining  scholarships  in 
addition  to  those  to  be  maintained  by  appropriations  made  by  the 
State  Legislature,  as  provided  herein,  and  no  part  of  such  income 
or  revenue  shall  be  applied  for  the  maintenance  of  State  scholarships 
hereinbefore  established  for  each  county.  Such  additional  scholar- 
ships shall  be  equitably  apportioned  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu* 
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cation  among  the  several  covnties,  unless  it  be  provided  in  the  will, 
deed  or  other  instrument  making  such  gift,  grant,  devise  or  bequest, 
or  creating  such  trust,  that  the  incomes  or  revenues  derived  Uiere- 
from  be  applied  to  the  establishment  and  miuntenance  of  addi- 
tional scholarships  in  a  specified  county. 

Section  72.  Regents  toznake  Rules.  The  Regents  shall  make 
rules  governing  the  award  of  such  scholarships,  the  issuance  and 
cancelation  of  certificates  entitling  persons  to  the  benefits  thereof, 
the  use  of  such  scholarships  by  the  persons  entitled  thereto,  and  the 
rights  and  duties  of  such  State  scholars,  and  the  colleges  which  they 
attend,  in  respect  to  such  scholarships,  and  providing  generally  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act  Such  rules  shall  be 
in  conformity  with  this  act  and  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  a 
statute. 

Section  73.  List  of  Candidates,  Award  of  Scholarships.    1.  The 

Commissioner  of  Education  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  for  each 
county  of  the  State,  annually,  during  the  month  of  August,  from 
the  records  of  the  Education  Department,  a  list  of  the  names  of 
all  pupils  residing  therein  who  became  entitled  to  college  entrance 
diplomas  under  Regents  rules,  during  the  preceding  school  year. 
Such  list  shall  also  show  the  average  standing  of  the  pupils  in  the 
several  subjects  on  which  each  of  such  diplomas  was  issued. 

2.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  also  cause  the  names 
of  all  pupils  on  the  foregoing  lists  of  the  several  counties,  who 
are  not  appointed  to  scholarships  in  the  county  of  their  residence, 
to  be  arranged  upon  a  State  list  in  the  order  of  their  merit,  as, 
shown  by  their  average  standings  on  the  several  county  Ibts, 
from  which  unclaimed  vacant  scholarships  shall  be  filled  as  herein- 
after provided. 

3.  The  scholarships  to  which  each  county  is  entitled  shall  be 
awarded  by  the  Commissioner  of  Eklucation  annually  in  the  month 
of  August  to  those  pupils  residing  therein  who  became  entitled  to 
college  entrance  diplomas,  under  Regents  rules,  during  the  preced- 
ing school  year  and  in  the  order  of  their  merit  as  shown  by  the  list 
prepared  as  provided  in  subdivision  1  of  this  section. 

4.  In  case  a  pupil  who  is  entitled  to  a  scholarship  shall  fail  to 
apply  for  such  scholarship  within  thirty  days  after  being  notified 
that  he  is  entitled  thereto  or  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  rules  of 
the  Regents  as  to  such  scholarships  and  the  same  shall  have  been 
revoked  or  canceled  on  account  thereof,  or,  if  for  any  other  reason 
such  scholarship  shall  become  vacant,  then  the  pupil  standing 
highest  to  those  pupils  on  such  list  for  such  county  who  have 
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leoeived  scholarships,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  appointment  to 
such  vacant  scholarship. 

5.  In  case  a  scholarship  belonging  to  a  county  shall  not  be 
daimed  by  a  resident  of  such  county  or  if  there  be  no  resident  of 
the  county  entitled  to  appointment  to  the  vacant  scholarship  in 
such  county,  the  Commissioner  of  Eklucation  shall  fill  such  vacancy 
by  appointing  from  the  State  list  the  person  entitled  to  such  vacancy 
as  provided  in  subdivision  2  of  this  section. 

6.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  cause  such  person 
entitled  to  receive  appointment  to  a  scholarship  to  be  notified  of 
his  rights  thereto  and  of  his  forfeiture  of  such  rights  by  failure  to 
make  the  application  for  such  scholarship  required  under  section 
74  of  this  act. 

Section  74.  Issuance  of  Scholarship  Certificate.  Upon  the 
application  of  a  pupil  duly  notified  of  his  right  to  a  scholarship, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  issue  to  such  pupil  a  scholar- 
ship certificate.  Such  application  and  such  certificate  shall  be  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  such 
certificate  shall  specify  the  college  for  which  it  is  valid.  Said  com- 
missioner may  also  require  such  additional  statements  and  informa- 
tion to  accompany  such  application  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

Section  75.  Effect  of  Certificate ;  Payments  Thereon.  The  cer- 
tificate issued  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section  shall  entitle  the 
person  named  therein  to  receive  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars 
each  year  for  a  period  of  four  years  to  aid  such  person  in  the  com- 
pletion of  a  college  education.  Such  sum  shall  l)e  paid  by  the 
State  Treasurer  in  two  equal  payments,  one  on  October  first  and 
the  other  on  March  first  out  of  the  scholarship  fund  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comp- 
troller issued  with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Such  approval  shall  be  given  upon  vouchers  or  other  evidence 
showing  that  the  person  named  therein  is  entitled  to  receive  the 
sum  specified,  either  directly  or  for  his  or  her  benefit.  The  rules 
of  the  Regents  may  prescribe  conditions  under  which  payments 
may  be  made  direct  to  the  college  attended  by  the  person  named 
in  such  certificate,  in  behalf  and  for  the  benefit  of  such  person. 
(Thus  amended  by  L.  1913,  ch.  437.) 

Section  76.  Revocation  of  Scholarships.  If  a  person  holding 
a  State  scholarship  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  Regents 
in  respect  to  the  use  of  such  scholarship,  or  shall  fail  to  observe  the 
rules,  regulations  or  conditions  prescribed  or  imposed  by  such 
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college  on  students  therein,  or  shall  for  mny  remaon  be  expdled  or 
suspended  from  such  college,  or  shall  absent  himself  therefrom 
without  leave,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  may,  upon  evidence 
of  such  fact  deemed  by  him  sufficient,  make  an  order  under  the 
seal  of  the  Education  Department  revoking  sudi  scholarship  and 
thereupon  such  scholarship  shall  become  vacant  and  the  person 
holding  such  scholarship  shall  not  thereafter  be  entitled  to  further 
payment  or  benefitd  under  the  pro\isions  of  this  act  and  the 
vacancy  caused  thereby  shall  be  filled  as  proWded  in  secticoi  73  of 
this  act. 

Section  77.  limitationa  as  to  the  Number  of  Schdaralivs; 
Courses  of  Study.  At  no  time  shall  there  be  more  than  twenty 
scholarships  established  and  maintained  for  each  assembly  district 
and  at  no  time  shall  there  be  more  tlian  three  thousand  such 
scholarships  so  established  and  maintained  for  the  entire  State  not 
including  scholarships  maintained  from  the  revenues  or  income  of 
trust  funds,  or  gifts,  devises  or  bequests  created  or  made  as  proNnded 
in  this  act  for  the  maintenance  of  such  scholarships.  A  person 
entitled  to  such  scholarship  shall  not  be  restricted  as  to  the  choice 
of  the  college  which  he  desires  to  attend,  or  the  course  of  study 
which  he  proposes  to  pursue ;  provided  that  no  such  scholarship 
shall  include  professional  instruction  in  law,  medicine,  dentbtrj', 
veterinary  medicine  or  theolog>',  except  so  far  as  such  instruction 
is  within  a  regularly  prescril>ed  course  of  study  leading  to  a  degree 
other  than  in  the  above  named  professions ;  and  pro\'ided  further, 
that  the  college  selected  by  the  person  entitled  to  such  scholarship 
is  situated  within  the  State  of  New  York,  and  is  incorporated  as  a 
college  and  authorized  under  tlie  laws  of  this  State  and  the  rules 
of  the  Regents  of  the  University  to  confer  degrees. 

III.    State  Aid  without  State  Control 

[Pritchett,  Henry  S.,  in  the  7th  An.  RepL  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  1912,  pp.  152-153.] 

The  participation  of  endowed  institutions  in  state  aid  has  so 
greatly  increased  in  recent  years  as  to  form  a  distinct  question  of 
public  policy,  and  one  which  has  hitherto  received  scant  attention. 

We  have  proceeded  in  the  various  American  commonwealths 
upon  the  theory  that  there  were  two  methods  of  conducting  higher 
education;  one  the  method  of  government  support  and  control, 
the  other  the  method  of  private  endowment  and  control.  Each 
<rf  these  plans  is  clear-cut  and  is  politically  consistent.    There  ha8» 
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however,  grown  up  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  a  movement  which 
contemplates  a  mingling  of  these  two  plans,  —  an  institution  draw- 
ing large  appropriations  from  the  state,  but  over  which  the  state 
exercises  no  authority.  This  movement  has  obtained  headway 
mainly  in  the  New  England  and  Atlantic  states,  and  particularly 
in  those  states  where  there  is  no  tax-supported  university.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  arguments  which  has  been  most  commonly  used 
in  the  appeal  to  legislatures  for  such  appropriations  has  been  the 
plea  that  it  was  necessary  for  privately  endowed  institutions  to 
meet  what  is  called  the  "  educational  competition  "  of  the  great 
tax-supported  universities,  and  that  the  states  where  no  state 
university  had  been  founded  should  therefore  assist  the  privately 
endowed  institutions.  In  this  situation  again  the  question  of 
college  competition  has  been  made  to  play  a  large  r61e. 

In  the  New  England  states  New  Hampshire  makes  a  grant  to 
Dartmouth  College  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  grant  to  its  state 
coUege  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  Vermont  gives  subsi- 
dies to  all  three  of  the  privately  endowed  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  state,  the  University  of  Vermont  (which  is  not  a 
state  university),  Middlebury  College,  and  Norwich  University. 

In  Massachusetts  the  legislature  a  few  years  ago  made  large 
continuing  grants  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  a  year  later  similar,  but  smaller  grants  to  the  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute.  In  the  State  of  New  York  public  funds  are 
granted,  under  somewhat  more  carefully  framed  conditions,  to 
Cornell  University,  Alfred  University,  St.  Lawrence  University,  and 
Syracuse  University.  In  Pennsylvania  state  aid  to  privately 
controlled  educational  and  philanthropic  institutions  —  universi- 
ties, schools,  hospitals,  etc.  —  has  been  developed  to  an  extent 
unequaled  elsewhere.  Among  the  institutions  which  now  partici- 
pate extensively  in  state  aid  are  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in 
the  western.  All  Pennsylvania  legislation  is  arranged  so  as  to  be 
reciprocal  in  the  geographic  sense. 

The  state  of  Maryland  has  long  paid  subsidies  to  privately 
endowed  colleges.  The  charter  of  St.  John's  College  at  Annapolis, 
granted  in  1784,  pledges  the  state  forever  to  some  support  of  the 
college.  A  few  years  ago  Johns  Hopkins  University  became,  by 
legislative  action,  one  of  the  recipients  of  state  aid,  and  this  has 
recently  been  largely  increasal  in  order  to  provide  for  a  school  of 
applied  science.  The  institutions  now  sharing  in  this  bounty  draw 
from  the  state  treasury  an  annual  appropriation  of  over  $300,000 
and  include  Johns  Hopkins  University,  St.  John's  College,  St. 
Mary's  Seminary,  McDonough  Institute,  Charlotte  Hall  Academy, 
2s 
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F.  Knapp's  English  and  Gennan  Institute,  Universal  Progreauve 
School,  St.  Francis  Xavier  school,  National  Junior  Republic,  Wash- 
ington College,  and  a  number  of  others.  The  state  of  Virginia,  in 
addition  to  the  support  of  its  state  university,  also  subsidizes  with 
smaller  sums  institutions  under  independent  control. 

This  brief  statement  is  not  intended  to  give  any  complete  list 
of  the  educiitional  institutions  under  private  control  which  now 
participate  in  state  funds,  nor  is  this  matter  mentioned  now  with 
the  purpose  of  criticizing  any  of  these  institutions.  Certainly, 
institutions  like  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  are 
among  the  most  deser\dng  institutions  of  their  states.  It  is,  how- 
ever, imix)rtant  that  the  political  significance  of  this  movement, 
which  has  already  gained  such  headway,  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood. The  appropriation  by  the  state  for  the  support  of  educa- 
tional and  philanthropic  institutions  over  which  it  has  no  control 
is  a  questionable  public  pwHcy.  It  does  not  alter  the  matter  that 
many  of  these  institutions  are  most  useful  and  valuable  agencies 
in  their  states,  alt  ho  it  can  readily  be  shown  that  the  obtaining  of 
state  aid  by  such  institutions  has  already  paved  the  way  for  state 
aid  to  less  worthy  agencies.  The  real  question  to  be  faced  is  this : 
such  legislation  forms  an  opening  wedge  for  paternalistic  and 
socialistic  measures,  whose  end  no  man  can  foresee.  If  these  insti- 
tutions, whose  friends  are  now  in  power,  can  get  appropriations,  a 
little  later  other  institutions  of  assumed  philanthropic  character, 
controlled  by  this  or  that  body,  will  have  an  equal  claim  to  support. 
There  is  only  one  safe  line  that  can  be  drawn  consistently  with  our 
political  traditions  and  experience,  and  that  is  that  state  aid  shall 
go  only  with  state  control.  When  a  commonwealth  initiates  the 
policy  of  state  aid  without  state  control,  it  embarks  upon  a  legis- 
lative process  which  may  ultimately  put  the  power  of  the  state 
at  the  disposal  of  any  enterprise  which  claims  to  be  philanthropic 
or  educational,  no  matter  by  what  sect,  by  what  party,  or  by  what 
political  theorists  it  may  be  controlled.  Such  legislation  is  full  of 
clangers,  and  in  states  like  Massachusetts  it  requires  no  prophet's 
vision  to  perceive  them. 
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IV.   An  Adequate  State  System  of  Educational  Scru- 
tiny AND  Administration 

[Pritchett,  Henry  S.,  in  the  6th  An.  Rept.  of  the  Carnegie  Fouvr 
datian  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  1910,  pp.  77-80.] 

These  considerations  bring  up  at  once  a  topic  often  discussed  in 
recent  years,  namely,  the  need  in  each  state  in  the  Union  of  an 
adequate  system  of  educational  administration  and  supervision. 
It  is  clear  from  our  experience  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  as  well 
as  from  that  of  other  nations,  that  somewhere  in  each  common- 
wealth there  should  be  an  educational  agency  dealing  with  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  and  with  the  secondary  and  elemen- 
tary institutions  as  well,  for  these  schools  are  not  unrelated  enter- 
prises, but  are  all  parts  of  one  thing.  Such  places  should  seek  out 
the  ablest  men. 

The  most  serious  effort  which  has  been  made  in  this  direction 
is  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  has  had  supervision  over  elementary,  secondary,  and 
technical  education ;  and  its  work  has  resulted  in  far  greater  uni- 
formity and  efficiency  in  the  schools  of  New  York  than  is  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  other  states.  The  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  practically  the  State  Department  of  Education,  has 
had,  however,  no  authority  over  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
or  at  least,  it  has  never  exercised  such  authority.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  it  has  been  able  to  do  only  a  limited  work  in  the  corre- 
lation of  higher  and  secondary  education.  Recent  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  institutions  of  education  in  Iowa  and  in  Massachusetts 
were  described  in  my  last  annual  report.  The  creation  of  such 
commissions  undoubtedly  marks  a  step  in  the  direction  of  an 
expert  supervision  of  education  in  the  interest  of  unity,  economy, 
and  efficiency,  but  as  tried  in  both  these  states  the  commissions 
have  certain  weaknesses  which  make  the  ultimate  outcome  more  or 
less  doubtful.  In  neither  Iowa  nor  Massachusetts  has  this  body 
the  supervision  of  the  whole  educational  system.  Again,  even 
when  composed  of  able  and  intelligent  men,  such  commissions 
must  in  the  end  depend  on  expert  advice ;  the  members,  being  busy 
men,  will  find  it  difficult  to  give  to  the  important  questions  before 
them  the  requisite  time  and  study.  It  will  not  usually  be  found 
easy  to  bring  busy  men  together  for  long  deliberations. 

In  many  of  the  western  states,  where  public  education  has  from 
the  beginning  been  a  matter  of  state  pride,  a  superintendent  of 
education  has  existed,  with  a  very  inadequate  administrative  force, 
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however,  at  his  command.  The  positions  have  been  in  the  main 
political,  and  generally  have  lacked  the  pwwer,  responsibility,  and 
Rnancial  reward  necessary  to  attract  strong  men.  Furthermore, 
as  a  rule,  these  officers  have  had  no  relation  to  higher  education, 
whether  in  institutions  under  state  control  or  in  those  upon  private 
foundation.  Colleges  and  universities  have  almost  universally 
resented  any  inspection  or  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the  state.  This 
objection  has  not  been  without  justification  in  the  past  on  the 
ground  that  the  men  at  the  head  of  state  departments  of  education 
have  generally  been  appointed  through  partisan  considerations. 
Very  rarely  have  they  been  men  of  such  high  educational  qualifi- 
cation as  to  fit  them  for  a  general  scrutiny  of  state  institutions 
of  learning.  Such  places  ought  to  command  men  of  the  highest 
qualifications.  They  should  be  places  of  such  dignity  and  security 
as  to  attract  the  best  men.  Until  that  time  comes,  it  is  idle  to 
hope  that  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  can  be  helped  or  the 
state  system  of  general  education  unified  or  made  efficient  by  being 
placed  under  the  departments  of  education.  Just  so  long  as  the 
state  superintendent's  office  is  in  politics,  its  influence  will  be 
thrown  toward  those  educational  measures  which  count  for  large 
numbers  rather  than  toward  those  which  count  for  efficiency  and 
therefore  for  the  ultimate  interest  of  the  whole  people. 

All  of  this,  howxver,  does  not  detract  from  the  fact  that  the  state 
unquestionably  should  have  the  power  to  scrutinize  and  report 
upon  the  educational  institutions  it  has  chartered,  whether  they 
call  themselves  state  institutions  or  private  institutions.  There 
are  no  private  colleges  in  the  real  sense.  Not  only  is  this  true, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  college  or  university  has  everything  to 
gain  by  an  intelligent  and  wise  public  scrutiny.  College  men  have 
exactly  the  same  human  qualities  that  all  other  men  have.  No 
human  organization  can  be  hurt  by  letting  in  the  light  of  a  decent 
publicity,  so  long  as  educational  freedom  is  not  taken  away. 
College  men  have  been  among  the  most  insistent  in  demanding 
a  public  scrutiny  of  corporations.  The  demand  is  entirely  just, 
and  no  other  corporations  have  more  to  gain  by  a  wise  and  friendly 
scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the  state  than  educational  corporations. 

The  practical  question  is  how  to  secure  an  agency  in  the  present 
stage  of  educational  and  political  development  which  shall  be 
able  to  bring  into  helpful  cooperation  the  more  or  less  detached 
institutions  now  engaged  in  the  educational  work  of  the  state  — 
universities,  colleges,  technical  schools,  normal  schools,  high  schools^ 
and  industrial  schools. 

In  the  present  situation  a  commission  seems  the  most  practicable 
agency  to  which  one  can  turn.    A  small  state  commission  ocmtatn- 
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ing  Tepresentatives  of  the  various  educational  institutions  and  em- 
powered to  scrutinize  and  report  upon  institutions  of  all  kinds  would 
seem  likely  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  common 
problems  and  a  more  just  view  of  the  whole  educational  problem. 
Such  a  commission  would  naturally  have  a  representative  from 
the  oflBce  of  the  state  superintendent,  from  the  state  university, 
from  one  of  the  strong  endowed  colleges,  from  the  normal  schools, 
and  from  the  high  schools.  Such  a  commission  would  be  a  step 
forward  in  the  use  of  the  expert  in  American  education.  A  body 
90  chosen,  comprised  of  educational  experts  who  were  also  high- 
minded  men,  could  at  least  do  two  things.  It  could  let  the  people 
of  the  state  know  what  their  institutions  were  actually  doing,  and 
it  could  point  the  way  toward  a  better  understanding,  a  closer 
cooperation,  and  a  higher  efficiency  of  the  separate  parts  of  the 
state  educational  system.  For  the  state  problem  of  education  is 
one  problem,  and  it  will  never  be  efficiently  solved  until  the  various 
agencies  for  education  have  abandoned  an  attitude  which  is  often 
one  of  hostility  or  of  armed  neutrality  for  one  of  active  cooperation. 
As  in  all  such  efforts,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  disarm  sus- 
picion and  promote  good-will. 

The  form  of  state  commission,  referred  to  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  preceding  selection,  is  best  typified  by  the  so- 
called  State  Board  of  Education  recently  created  for  Iowa. 
The  law  under  which  the  Board  was  organized,  as  well  as  an 
extract  from  the  second  report  of  this  Board,  shows  the  work 
accomplished  in  eliminating  duplications  in  work  in  the  three 
higher  institutions  maintained  by  the  state. 

V.    Iowa  State  Board  of  Education 

[Acts  of  33d  General  Assembly  (1909),  Chapter  170;    Acts  of 
34th  General  Assembly  (1911),  Chapter  132.] 

Section  1.  State  Board  of  Education.  The  state  university, 
the  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  including  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  station,  and  the  State  Teachers'  College  at 
Cedar  Falls,  and  the  College  for  the  Blind  at  Vinton,  shall  be 
governed  by  a  state  board  of  education  consisting  of  nine  members 
and  not  more  than  five  of  the  members  shall  be  of  the  same  political 
party.  Not  more  than  three  alumni  of  the  above  institutions  and 
but  one  alumnus  from  each  institution  may  be  members  of  this 
board  at  one  time. 
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Sec.  3.  MeetincB.  The  board  shall  meet  four  tunes  a  year. 
Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  board,  by  the  president  of 
the  board,  or  they  may  be  called  by  the  secretary*  of  the  board, 
upon  the  written  request  of  any  five  members  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Powers  and  Duties  —  Organization.  The  state  board 
of  education  shall  have  power  to  elect  a  president  from  their  num- 
ber; a  president  and  treasurer  for  each  of  said  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  professors,  instructors,  officers,  and  emfdoyes,  to  fix 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  such  officers  and  employes ;  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  said  schoob,  not  in- 
consistent with  the  laws  of  the  state;  to  manage  and  control  the 
property,  both  real  and  personal,  belonging  to  said  educational 
institutions;  to  execute  trusts  or  other  obligations  now  or  here- 
after committed  to  the  institutions;  to  direct  the  expenditure  of 
all  appropriations  the  general  assembly  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
make  to  said  institutions,  and  the  expenditure  of  any  other  moneys ; 
and  to  do  such  other  acts  as  are  necessar>'  and  proper  for  the 
execution  of  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  upon  them  by  law. 
Within  ten  days  after  the  appointment  and  qualification  of  the 
members  of  the  board,  it  shall  organize  and  prepare  to  assume  the 
duties  to  be  vested  in  said  board,  but  shall  not  exercise  control  of 
said  institutions  until  the  first  day  of  July,  A.D.  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  nine  (1909). 

Sec.  5.  Board  of  regents  and  boards  of  trustees  abolished.  The 
board  of  regents  and  the  boards  of  trustees  now  charged  with 
the  government  of  the  state  university,  the  college  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts,  and  the  normal  school,  shall  cease  to  exist  on 
the  first  day  of  July,  A.D.  1909,  and,  on  the  same  date,  full  power 
to  manage  saiil  institutions,  as  herein  pro\'idecl,  shall  vest  in  the 
said  state  board  of  education.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall 
limit  the  general  super\~ision  or  examining  powers  vested  in  the 
governor  by  the  laws  or  constitution  of  the  state. 

Sec.  6.  Finance  committee — officers  —  duties  —  term.  The  said 
board  of  education  shall  appoint  a  finance  committee  of  three 
from  outside  of  its  membership,  and  shall  designate  one  of  such 
committee  as  chairman  and  one  as  secretary'.  The  secretarj'  of 
this  committee  shall  also  act  as  secretary*  of  the  l>oard  of  education 
and  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  lK)ard  and  of  the 
committee  and  carefully  preser\'e  all  their  l>ooks  and  papers.  All 
acts  of  the  board  relating  to  the  management,  purchase,  dbposi- 
tion,  or  use  of  lands  or  other  property  of  said  educational  institu- 
tions shall  be  entered  of  record,  and  shall  show  who  are  present  and 
how  each  member  voted  upon  each  proposition  when  a  rc^  call  is 
demanded.    He  shall  do  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
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required  of  him  by  law  or  the  rules  and  regulations  of  said  board. 
Not  more  than  two  members  of  this  committee  shall  be  of  the 
same  political  party  and  its  members  shall  hold  ofSce  for  a  term  of 
three  years  unless  sooner  removed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  tjie 
members  of  the  state  board  of  education. 

Sec.  7.  Qualification.  Each  member  of  the  board  and  each 
member  of  the  finance  committee  shall  take  oath  and  qualify,  as 
required  by  section  one  hundred  seventy-nine  (179)  of  the  code. 
The  members  of  the  finance  committee,  before  entering  upon  their 
official  duties,  shall  each  give  an  ofiicial  bond  in  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000),  conditioned  as  provided  by  law, 
signed  by  sureties  approved  by  the  governor  and,  when  so  given, 
said  bonds  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

Sec.  9.  Business  office — employes — monthly  visitation.  A  busi- 
ness office  shall  also  be  maintained  at  each  of  the  three  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  the  board  shall  hire  such  employes  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assist  the  said  finance  committee  in  the  performance 
of  its  duties,  and  shall  present  to  each  general  assembly  an  itemized 
account  of  the  expenditures  of  said  committee.  The  members  of 
the  finance  committee  shall,  once  each  month,  attend  each  of  the 
institutions  named  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  themselves  with 
the  work  being  done,  and  transacting  any  business  that  may  prop- 
erly be  brought  before  them  as  a  committee. 

Sec.  19.  Biennial  report.  The  board  shall  make  reports  to 
the  governor  and  legislature  of  its  observations  and  conclusions 
respecting  each  and  every  one  of  the  institutions  named,  including 
the  regular  biennial  report  to  the  legislature  covering  the  biennial 
period  ending  June  30th,  preceding  the  regular  session  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  Said  biennial  report  shall  be  made  not  later  than 
October  1st,  in  the  year  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  general 
assembly,  and  shall  also  contain  the  reports  which  the  executive 
officers  of  the  several  institutions  are  now  or  may  be  by  the  board 
required  to  make,  including,  for  the  use  of  the  legislature,  biennial 
estimates  of  appropriations  necessary  and  proper  to  be  made  for 
the  support  of  the  said  several  institutions  and  for  the  extraordi- 
nary and  special  expenditures  for  buildings,  betterments  and  other 
improvements.  That  all  the  powers  heretofore  granted  to  and 
exercised  by  the  board  of  control  over  the  College  for  the  Blind 
are  herebv  transferred  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  take 
charge  of,  manage  and  control  said  College  for  the  Blind. 
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VI.    DupucATioNs  IN  Work  among  State  Higher  Institu- 
tions 

[From  the  Second  An.  Repi.  Iowa  State  Bd.  of  Education,  1912, 

pp.  7-12.] 

At  the  time  the  first  report  of  this  Board  was  submitted,  only 
a  few  months  had  elapsed  for  the  board  to  study  its  problems 
and  organize  for  its  work.  It  was  a  reasonable  request,  therefore, 
that  the  Board  made,  namely  that  more  time  than  had  already 
elapsed  should  be  allowed  for  a  study  of  the  more  important  prob- 
lems confronting  it,  before  anything  like  a  definite  policy  should 
be  announced. 

In  making  this  request  for  more  time,  special  reference  was  bad 
to  the  problem  of  the  coordination  of  the  institutions  committed 
to  the  Board's  care.  It  was  recognized  from  the  beginning  that  the 
legislature  had  this  problem  primarily  in  mind  when  this  Board 
was  established.  The  joint  legislative  committee  which  made  a 
study  of  the  whole  matter  and  whose  report  ultimately  led  to  the 
creation  of  this  Board,  made  that  document  specific  on  this  point. 
The  debate  preceding  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  numerous  letters 
from  leaders  in  the  Thirty-third  General  Assembly,  received  since 
the  Board's  program  was  announced,  prove  conclusively  that  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  creation  of  a  single  board  was  to  get  rid 
of  needless  and  expensive  duplications,  and  to  cause  these  state- 
owned  and  state-supported  institutions  to  cease  being  rivals  and 
become  cooperating  units  in  a  comprehensive  system  of  higher 
education. 

The  institutions  as  they  exist  to-day  are  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  system  under  which  they  have  grown  up.  Governed  by 
separate  boards,  each  developed  without  much  thought  of  the 
other,  and  the  General  Assembly  had  not  time  during  its  brief 
sessions  to  do  more  than  get  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  entire 
situation.  It  became  more  and  more  apparent,  however,  as  time 
went  on,  that  unjustifiable  duplications  existed,  and  that  the 
institutions  instead  of  being  cooperating  units  in  a  general  system, 
were  to  all  intents  and  pur|x>ses  rivals  of  each  other.  It  was  to  put 
an  end  to  these  rivalries  that  this  Board  was  created. 

The  Board  early  determined  not  to  act  hastily  in  this  matter. 
There  were  those  who  urged  immediate  consideration  of  this  prob- 
lem, but  it  was  deemed  wise  to  wait  until  the  members  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  know  for  themselves  something  of  the 
work  each  institution  was  attempting  and  what  duplications  were 
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justifiable  and  what  unjustifiable.  The  subject  was  discussed 
formally  and  informally  —  in  board  meetings  and  outside ;  it  was 
discussed  with  business  men,  legislators  and  educators  as  oppor- 
tunity offered.  Finally,  a  majority  of  the  Board  came  to  feel 
that  two  existing  duplications  were  without  justification  and 
positively  harmful,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  useless 
expenditure  of  money,  but  because  their  existence  begat  weak- 
ness and  hindered  progress.  These  duplications  were,  first,  in 
engineering,  as  between  the  University  and  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and,  second,  in  liberal  arts,  as 
between  the  University  and  the  Teachers  College. 

DUPUCATIONS   IN    ENGINEERING 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  reasons  which  led  the  Board  to  con- 
centrate engineering  at  Ames  and  liberal  arts  at  the  University, 

It  was  found  that  the  engineering  department  at  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  was  founded  in  1868,  that 
the  value  of  the  plant  and  equipment  at  the  present  time  is  &p- 
proximately  $550,000.00,  salary  budget  $60,000.00,  number  of  pro- 
fessors 24,  instructors  16,  students  589.  The  University  College  of 
Applied  Science  was  founded  in  1905.  The  value  of  the  plant 
and  equipment  is  $201,000.00,  salary  budget  $36,000.00,  number 
of  professors  8,  instructors  10,  students  168.  It  should  be  stated 
in  this  connection  that  engineering  was  taught  after  a  fashion 
at  the  State  University  for  many  years,  but  the  College  of  Apn 
plied  Science,  as  now  organized  was  established  in  1905.  While, 
theoretically,  engineering  might  more  logically  have  been  estab- 
lished originally  and  exclusively  at  the  University,  the  fact  is  that 
it  was  not  so  established,  and  not  having  been  thus  established, 
we  question  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  establish  it  when  it  was 
actually  established,  only  seven  years  ago,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  State  already  possessed  at  Ames  a  department 
of  engineering  which  had  demonstrated  its  capacity  to  accomplish 
good  work  in  this  field. 

Prior  to  1905,  the  University  budget  in  engineering  had  never 
been  as  much  as  $6,000.00  per  annum.  Immediately  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  College  of  Applied  Science  on  the  present 
basis,  other  departments  sadly  in  need  of  development  had  to 
stand  aside.  For  example,  three  years  ago  the  budget  of  the 
great  department  of  English  was  only  $8,000.00.  The  neglect  of 
the  College  of  Medicine  was  well-nigh  disgraceful.  Had  the 
money  devoted  to  the  building  up  of  the  College  of  Applied  Science 
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been  spent  on  departments  already  established,  the  University 
would  be  better  off  to-day  and  would  have  more  students. 

The  contention  that  engineering  cannot  be  adequately  developed 
at  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  is  not  tenable. 
The  work  which  this  institution  has  done  up  to  the  present  time 
speaks  for  itself.  It  numbers  among  its  alumni  men  who  have 
done  some  of  the  most  notable  tasks  accomplished  in  engineering 
in  recent  years.  Incident  to  the  courses  in  agriculture  and  in 
veterinary  medicine,  there  are  at  Ames,  and  there  always  must  be, 
strong  courses  in  the  sciences,  in  English,  and  in  the  modem 
languages.  The  courses  at  the  University  and  at  Ames  in  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  engineering  parallel  each  other  absolutely.  If 
there  be  anything  in  the  argument  referred  to,  then  the  best  plan, 
under  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  Iowa,  is  to  do  what  has  been 
done  in  medicine  and  law,  that  is  to  raise  the  standards  of  admis- 
sion to,  say,  two  years  of  college  work,  outline  it,  and  let  pro- 
spective students  in  engineering  take  their  preparatory  work  at 
the  University  or  wherever  they  choose.  We  do  not  look  upon 
this  argument  as  practical.  Some  of  the  best  engineering  schools 
in  America  are  not  connected  with  universities,  nor  do  they  main- 
tain extensive  cultural  courses.  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  Troy  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  institution  at 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  are  separate  and  apart  from  colleges 
of  liberal  arts. 

It  is  to  be  stated,  moreover,  in  favor  of  the  engineering  depart- 
ment at  Ames,  that  it  has  touched  the  commercial  and  industrial 
life  of  this  state  as  the  department  at  the  University  has  not 
touched  it. 

Therefore,  because  the  Board  firmly  believes  that  it  is  absolutely 
unjustifiable  for  the  state  to  maintain  within  125  miles  of  each 
other  two  engineering  schools  covering  practically  the  same  field, 
and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  federal  statute  makes  it  ob- 
ligatory to  maintain  engineering  at  Ames,  it  has  been  decided  to 
discontinue  the  College  of  Applied  Science  at  the  University  and 
concentrate  the  engineering  work  at  Ames. 

Another  thing  must  not  be  forgotten,  namely  that  where  dupli- 
cations such  as  these  are  maintained,  the  result  invariably  b  Uiat 
neither  college  approximates  the  highest  standards.  If  two  col- 
leges of  engineering  were  continued,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  this 
Board  to  request  of  the  legislature  a  large  sum  for  additional 
equipment  at  Iowa  City,  to  be  available  immediately ;  and  it  would 
be  no  less  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  vote  the  money ;  for,  in 
anticipation  of  the  action  taken,  the  appropriations  for  this  de- 
partment  have  been  held  down  to  the  lowest  point. 
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DUPUCATIONS  AT  THB  TEACHERS'   COLLEGE 

The  Iowa  State  Normal  School  was  established  in  the  early  70's 
to  train  teachers  for  the  common  schools,  and  for  many  years  it 
was,  strictly  speaking,  a  normal  school.  Latterly  it  became  am- 
bitious to  extend  its  field  to  the  granting  of  collegiate  degrees, 
and  it  has  gone  even  to  the  extent  of  offering  graduate  work.  The 
legislative  committee  of  which  the  late  Senator  Whipple  was  the 
distinguished  chairman,  severely  criticised  this  branching  out  on 
the  part  of  the  normal  school  as  a  direct  subversion  of  the  real 
purpose  for  which  this  institution  was  founded ;  and  the  Board  be- 
lieves the  criticism  is  justified.  This  duplication  leads  to  extrav- 
agance, and  moreover,  the  work  required  for  the  collegiate  de- 
gree at  the  Teachers'  College  is  not  equal  to  that  required  in  our 
standard  colleges.  The  University  is  the  natural  place  for  a  school 
of  education  of  college  grade.  There  exist  there,  and  there  must 
always  exist,  strong  departments  in  modem  and  ancient  languages, 
mathematics,  history,  philosophy,  psychology,  and  in  each  of  the 
sciences,  together  with  expensive  libraries,  laboratories  and  muse- 
ums. It  costs  in  salaries  alone  to  maintain  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  at  the  University  $167,805.00  annually.  Why  should  the  state 
duplicate  this  work  within  eighty  miles  of  the  University? 

It  was  wrong,  moreover,  because  in  thus  developing  itself  into 
a  college,  the  normal  school  could  not  but  neglect  the  real  work 
for  which  it  was  established.  All  of  the  authorities  consulted 
agree  touching  the  proper  place  for  a  school  of  education  of  col- 
legiate grade  in  a  state  scheme  of  education.  Without  exception, 
they  place  it  at  the  State  University.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
was  most  happily  expressed  by  President  Van  Hise  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  when  he  said :  "A  college  of  education  as  a 
thing  apart  from  a  college  of  liberal  arts  is  unthinkable.  The 
only  possible  way  by  which  the  normal  school  at  Cedar  Falls  could 
satisfactorily  give  the  work  of  a  college  of  education  would  be 
for  it  to  become  also  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  and  thus  duplicate 
the  very  central  work  of  the  University."  The  facilities  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  nu'al  and  elementary  schools  of  Iowa 
are  inadequate,  and  the  Board  recommends  to  the  legislature  the 
establishment  of  additional  normal  schools  to  aid  in  thb  great 
work,  perhaps  the  greatest  which  the  state  has  to  do.  This  recom- 
mendation is  in  line  with  that  made  by  the  Better  Iowa  Schools 
Commission,  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association. 

With  the  two-fold  purpose,  therefore,  of  doing  away  with  un- 
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justifiable  duplications,  and  of  advancing  the  best  interests  of  ed- 
ucation  in  Iowa  by  having  Cedar  Falls  concentrate  its  best  efforts 
on  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  rural  and  elementary  schools, 
the  Board  decided  to  discontinue  at  the  Teachers'  College  aU 
courses  in  education  and  in  liberal  arts  which  extend  beyond  the 
sophomore  year,  and  to  take  over  this  work  in  its  entirety  at  CoU^ 
of  Education  at  the  State  University. 

HOME  ECONOmcs 

The  work  in  Home  Economics  now  being  carried  on  at  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  is  to  be  tranafored  to 
the  University  for  the  following  reasons : 

First,  to  avoid  duplications  which  must  otherwise  be  cxtatei. 
There  are  at  the  University  at  the  present  time  approximately 
eight  hundred  young  women  who  are  clamoring  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  department  of  home  economics.  Moreover,  this  subject 
should  be  pursued  in  connection  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
in  liberal  culture  which  already  exist  at  the  University,  but  which 
do  not  and  cannot  without  further  expensive  duplication,  exist 
at  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  There  is  also 
at  the  University  a  college  of  fine  arts,  and  this,  in  connection 
with  a  strong  college  of  liberal  arts,  is  a  most  valuable  adjunct 
for  those  interested  in  household  arts.  Besides,  many  of  those 
studying  home  economics  expect  to  become  teachers,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  a  college  of  education. 

It  is  evidently  not  understood  by  the  public  generally  that  the 
home  economics  course  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  is  a 
purely  technical  course  designed  to  prepare  young  women  to  tewdi 
this  subject.  It  is  not  a  home-makers'  course  as  many  seem  to 
believe,  primarily  designed  to  aid  young  women  from  the  farm 
toward  better  housekeeping.  It  is  a  teachers'  course.  No  one  can 
enter  it  who  has  not  mastered  the  requirements  insisted  upon  for 
entrance  to  the  standard  colleges.  Formeriy  a  home-makera* 
course  of  two  years  existed  at  this  institution,  but  it  was  aboUshed 
years  ago  by  the  former  board  of  trustees,  and  this  strictly  ooHege 
course  was  established  in  lieu  thereof. 

Second :  There  is  still  another  reason.  It  is  the  tum  of  the 
Board  to  introduce  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  M^ 
chanic  Arts  short  courses  in  all  of  the  departments  of  agriculture^ 
and,  in  connection  with  the  engineering  department,  work  aioag 
trade  school  lines.  One  of  the  great  defects  of  our  educatkMuJ 
system  is  that  very  little  is  being  done,  nther  in  the  public  adiools 
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or  the  colleges,  for  that  great  body  of  young  people  who  cannot  take 
the  time  to  master  the  entrance  requirements  for  admission  to 
standard  colleges.  They  leave  the  public  school  before  they  enter 
the  high  school,  which  as  now  constituted  is  intended  to  be  the 
vestibule  of  the  college.  Without  in  any  way  disturbing  the  high 
standards  of  college  work  now  existing  at  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  it  is  the  intention  of  thb  Board 
to  utilize  this  great  plant  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  men  from 
the  farms  who  can  spare  only  a  short  time  for  this  work,  and  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  do  work  along  practical  lines,  and  to  do 
the  same  thing  for  the  young  men  seeking  to  develop  themselves 
along  mechanical  lines.  As  it  is  now,  the  boys  outnumber  the 
giris  at  this  institution  four  to  one.  When  the  plan  outlined  shall 
have  been  carried  out,  they  will  outnumber  them  ten  or  more 
to  one  —  a  condition  which  we  do  not  deem  satisfactory,  to  say 
nothing  about  duplication.  The  extension  work  in  home  economics 
wiU  be  carried  forward  by  the  extension  department  of  this  in- 
stitution as  hitherto.  The  extension  work  in  home  economics  and 
the  college  course  have  been  practically  separate  from  the  begin- 
mng. 

VII.    Professional  Education 

[Pritchett,  Henry  S.,  in  the  6th  An.  RepL  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  1911,  pp.  7^77.] 

Progress  in  professional  education  throughout  the  United  States 
during  the  past  decade  has  been  no  less  significant  than  the  prog- 
ress toward  better  relations  between  the  colleges  and  the  second- 
ary schools.  The  industrial  development  of  the  last  half-century 
has  established  a  number  of  new  professions,  for  which  preparation 
is  now  being  sought  in  the  universities  and  technical  schook.  In 
addition  to  the  four  faculties  of  the  older  university  —  theology, 
law,  medicine,  and  philosophy  —  universities  and  technical  schoob 
are  now  preparing  men  for  many  other  callings,  —  civil  engineer- 
ing, mining  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  chemistry,  bac- 
teriology, agriculture,  dentistry,  pharmacy. 

In  the  eagerness  with  which  our  institutions  of  learning  have 
taken  up  the  preparation  for  these  various  callings  no  very  thorough- 
going consideration  has  been  given  as  to  which  of  them  could  be 
served  by  university  teaching  and  which  could  not ;  or,  to  put  the 
question  in  a  somewhat  different  way,  which  of  these  callings  are 
really  professions  and  which  are  trades?  It  is  clear  that  medicine 
is  a  profession  which  requires  for  its  prop^  practice  not  only  a 
broad  general  education,  but  thorough  grounding  in  certain  funda- 
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mentally  important  sciences,  and  high  technical  skill  in  addition. 
Such  a  vocation  is  rightly  considered  a  profession,  and  for  its  prep- 
aration may  well  be  attempted  under  the  direction  of  the  univer- 
sity. On  the  other  hand,  pharmacy  is  a  calling  which  demands 
elementary  technical  knowledge,  with  accuracy  and  faithfulness 
in  following  out  the  instructions  of  another.  It  does  not  call  for 
the  development  of  the  sort  of  independent  thinking  that  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  demands.  It  is  certainly  a  question  whether 
or  no  such  a  calling  is  to  be  ranked  among  professions,  and  whether 
a  university  should  undertake  the  supervision  of  the  training  of 
such  students  any  more  than  it  would  undertake  the  training  of 
students  in  any  other  technical  vocation. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  a  profession  not  only  rests  upon 
higher  educational  qualities  and  more  extended  educational  qual- 
ifications, but  also  that  the  individual  practising  a  profession 
assumes  also  a  public  or  a  quasi-public  responsibility.  The  prac- 
titioner of  law,  of  medicine,  of  theology,  of  teaching,  of  engineer- 
ing, clearly  occupies  some  such  position  in  the  community.  It  b 
a  question,  certainly,  for  the  universities  to  determine  how  far 
and  for  how  many  callings  university  supervision  is  necessary  or 
desirable.  In  this  respect  some  progress  has  been  made  within 
ten  years,  but  the  steps  taken  have  not  been  many.  The  Ameri- 
can university  in  but  few  cases  has  addressed  itself  to  the  question, 
—  For  what  callings  are  university  supervision  and  training  directly 
suited  ? 

No  consideration  more  closely  touches  the  progress  of  education 
than  the  development  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
colleges  and  universities  as  to  their  ability  to  conduct  professional 
schools.  The  history  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  in  this  matter  during  the  last  ten  years  shows  many  marks 
of  encouragement  along  with  many  reactionary  steps.  Until  re- 
cently colleges  and  universities  have  assumed  a  very  small  measure 
of  responsibility  for  their  professional  schools,  particularly  for  their 
schools  of  medicine  and  of  law.  Most  universities  have  coveted 
the  possession  of  these  schools  because  of  the  desire  for  institutional 
completeness.  In  many  cases  universities  have  allowed  groups  of 
practitioners  of  law  or  of  medicine  to  form  professional  schools 
under  the  university  charters,  the  connection  with  the  university 
being  of  the  slightest  possible  sort,  and  in  a  very  large  proportion 
of  these  cases  the  colleges  have  furnished  no  support  for  the  pro- 
fessional schools  and  ha\'c  exercised  but  little  scrutiny  over  than. 
Such  schools  have  been  willing  in  many  cases  to  trade  upon  the 
ignorance  of  the  public  in  the  effort  to  appear  of  university  rank. 
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VIII.   State   Supervision  op   Degree-conferring  Insti- 
tutions 

[Frbm  Rogers,   Henry  Wade,  in   Proceedings  National  Edtuudion 

Associati(m,  1897,  pp.  701-708.] 

Mr.  Freeman,  the  English  historian  and  Oxford  professor,  pub- 
lishing his  "  Impressions  of  the  United  States,"  declared  that  one 
of  the  first  things  that  impressed  the  stranger  was  the  amazing 
number  of  universities  and  colleges  existing  here.  After  stating 
"  We  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  inferring  that  the  degrees  granted 
by  some  of  these  institutions  cannot  be  worth  very  much,"  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "  Now,  my  feelings  make  me  most  loath  to  say  a  word 
in  any  federal  country  against  the  powers  of  the  several  states, 
but  it  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  hint  that  the  right  of  granting 
degrees  should  be  assumed  only  by  authority  of  the  federal  power. 
For  a  degree  is  surely  a  national  thing,  or,  rather,  it  is  something 
more  than  a  national  thing.  It  ought  to  be  —  I  do  not  say  whether 
it  anywhere  is  —  something  like  knighthood  in  old  times,  a  badge 
of  scholarship  which  should  enable  a  man  to  take  his  place  among 
scholars  in  any  land  to  which  he  may  come."  Mr.  Freeman  seems 
to  have  been  led  to  make  these  observations  by  the  fact,  to  which 
he  directs  attention,  that  in  the  one  state  of  Ohio  there  were  thirty- 
two  institutions  with  authority  to  grant  degrees.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  his  feelings  on  this  subject  would  have  been  not  a 
little  intensified,  and  his  convictions  very  considerably  strengthened, 
had  he  known  that  in  the  single  state  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has 
not  generally  been  regarded  as  sinning  in  these  matters,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  institutions  have  authority  to  confer  degrees. 
How  many  institutions  there  are  in  the  country  as  a  whole  which 
have  like  authority  I  have  not  ascertained.  The  number  is  cer- 
tainly large  enough  to  afford  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  reflec- 
tions of  a  serious  character. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  concede  that  there  is  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to  transfer  to  the  national 
government  any  part  of  the  powers  now  vested  in  the  state  govern- 
ments. In  the  second  place,  there  ap|>ears  to  be  no  adequate 
reason  for  supp>osing  that,  if  the  federal  government  were  possessed 
of  the  power  advocated  by  Mr.  Freeman,  the  educational  standards 
of  the  country  would  be  any  higher  than  they  are  under  existing 
conditions.  It  cannot  even  be  said  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
that  there  would  be  a  uniform  law,  under  which  institutions  of 
learning  would  be  incorporated,  unless  the  constitution  should  be 
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so  amended  as  expressly  to  require  it.  Whatever  reform  is  to  be 
accomplished  will  have  to  be  wrought  out  by  the  individual  action 
(rf  the  states. 

The  difficulty  under  which  we  labor  in  this  country  is  not  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  states,  rather  than  the  United  States,  are  in 
control  of  the  subject  of  education.  In  Germany  control  over 
the  universities  is  not  in  the  empire,  but,  as  in  this  country,  is  in 
the  several  states.  The  only  difference  is  that  in  Germany  the 
states  exercise  their  rights  of  supervision,  while  in  the  United  States, 
as  a  rule,  they  do  not. 

In  this  country  it  is  usual  to  provide  in  the  state  constitutiong 
that  the  legislatures  shall  pass  no  special  act  confening  oorpwate 
powers,  but  shall  provide  by  general  laws  (or  the  organization  of 
corporations.  The  practice  is,  therefore,  to  enact  a  general  law 
which  commonly  provides  that  any  three  or  five  persons  may  be 
incorporated  as  a  college  or  university  on  filing  in  the  proper  office 
a  certiiicate  stating  the  name,  object,  number  of  trustees,  and  place 
of  location  of  the  institution,  and  that  it  shall  have  power  to  grant 
such  literary  honors  and  degrees  as  are  usually  conferred  by  sadk 
institutions.  In  some  states  the  degree  power  is  granted  without 
any  restrictions,  while  in  a  few  instances,  as  in  Michigan  and 
Minnesota,  it  is  given,  provided  "  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in 
such  institution  is  in  all  respects  as  thorough  and  compreheimve  as  is 
usually  pursued  in  similar  institutions  of  the  United  States."  This 
last  provision  is  well  in  theory,  but  in  practice  docs  not  always  af- 
ford that  protection  against  abuses  which  it  was  intended  to  secure. 
******* 

The  cause  of  professional  aa  well  as  academic  education  suffers 
from  the  want  of  adequate  state  supervision.  Professional  schools 
have  been  established,  generally  in  the  large  cities,  which  are 
governed  by  purely  commercial  standards.  We  have  in  this 
country  schools  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy  that 
appear  to  be  organized  and  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  tnnlcing 
money.  They  are  stock  corporations,  the  stock  being  generally 
held  by  the  members  of  the  teaching  force,  the  teachers  bong 
chosen,  not  for  their  fitness  for  any  particular  chair,  but  because  ct 
their  willingness  and  ability  to  put  up  the  money  that  is  needed. 
The  shorter  the  course  of  study,  the  cheaper  the  class  of  teachos; 
the  less  expended  for  books  and  apparatus,  and  the  easier  it  is 
made  to  be  admitted  and  graduated,  the  greater  the  number  c^ 
students  becomes  and  the  larger  the  amount  of  dividends  paid. 
Men  who  make  merchandise  of  professional  education  have  low 
professional  and  scholastic  ideab.    Tbey  are  inclined  to  reoeiva 
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idl  students  who  apply  for  admission,  without  much  regard  to  their 
previous  preparation  or  their  moral  character.  They  allow  the 
students  thus  admitted  to  continue  in  their  school  without  being 
concerned  greatly  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  apply  themselves 
to  study.  They  graduate  them  after  an  attendance  for  the  allotted 
period,  without  scrutinizing  too  closely  the  extent  of  their  igno- 
rance, and  confer  upon  them  a  degree  which  in  theory  is  supposed 
to  stand  for  high  attainments.  This  sort  of  thing,  impossible  in 
Europe,  should  be  made  impossible  in  America.  Such  a  condition 
of  affairs  is  demoralizing  beyond  question.  The  tendency  of  it 
is  all  in  the  direction  of  low  standards.  It  destroys  the  value  of 
degrees.  It  imposes  on  the  public  a  class  of  educational  charlatans, 
and  works  injury  to  the  students  it  falsely  pretends  to  educate. 
It  multiplies  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  institutions  that 
are  endeavoring  to  do  their  work  according  to  the  highest  standards. 
A  faculty  of  law,  or  medicine,  or  dentistry,  or  pharmacy  that  is 
conducting  a  school  on  any  such  basis  as  that  described  ought  not 
to  have  authority  to  confer  degrees.  There  should  be  no  hesitancy 
in  declaring  that  the  interests  of  education,  and,  therefore,  the 
interests  of  the  public,  require  that,  when  the  state  does  not  exer- 
cise a  power  of  supervision  and  does  not  establish  a  minimum  stand- 
ard of  admission  and  graduation,  it  should  withhold  from  every 
stock  company  the  power  of  conferring  degrees.  I  do  not  desire 
to  be  understood  as  intimating  an  opinion  that  no  school  can  be 
worthy  of  public  confidence  which  is  conducted  by  a  stock  corpora- 
tion paying  dividends  to  its  members,  but  only  that  the  danger 
from  schools  of  this  class  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  wise,  in  the 
absence  of  state  supervision,  to  intrust  them  with  the  degree- 
conferring  power.  While  here  and  there  a  dividend-paying  school 
may  exist  with  high  standards  and  be  worthy  of  confidence,  the 
influence  of  the  great  majority  of  schools  conducted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  revenue  is  so  bad,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  that 
the  state  would  be  justified  in  withholding  from  them  all  degree- 
conferring  power. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

In  America  we  are  too  easy-going  about  many  things,  and  we  have 
much  to  learn  from  a  study  of  European  methods  and  the  legisla- 
tion of  foreign  states.  American  degrees  are  discredited  in  Europe 
because  of  the  want  of  supervision  of  the  degree-conferring  power. 

The  constitutional  provisions  against  special  laws  and  making  it 
necessary  to  incorporate  under  general  statutes  do  not  prevent  the 
state  from  establishing  all  needed  restrictions  for  the  safeguarding 
of  degrees. 
2r 
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There  should  be  established  in  eadi  state  a  coimci]  of  education 
which  shall  be  intrusted  with  powos  similar  to  those  vested  in  the 
R^ents  of  the  University  of  New  York,  and  it  should  be  composed 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  state,  without  any  reference  to 
political  considerations.  No  d^ree-conferring  institution  should 
be  incorporated  without  the  approval  of  the  council  of  education, 
which  should  be  indorsed  upon  or  filed  with  the  certificate  of  in- 
corporation. That  council  should  have  the  right  to  Sx  the  mini- 
mum standard  of  requirements  for  admission  and  graduation, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  degrees  may  be  conferred,  and  the 
degree-conferring  power  should  be  withheld  from  all  institutions 
not  complying  with  the  regulations  established.  Such  legislation 
should  be  made  applicable  to  all  institutions  thu^after  incor- 
porated, as  well  as  to  those  already  incorporated,  when  the  state  has 
reserved  the  power  to  modify  the  powers  conferred.  It  could  not 
be  made  to  apply  to  institutions  already  incorporated  in  cases 
where  the  state  has  not  reserved  power  to  do  so. 

There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  doubting  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  proposed  legislation.  No  constitutional  provision 
is  violated  by  creating  a  commission  or  council,  and  giving  it  the 
power  to  decide  the  questions  which  otherwise  would  be  left  to 
each  institution  to  decide  for  itself.  The  principle  that  legislative 
power  cannot  be  delegated  is  not  involved.  On  determining  the 
questions  submitted  to  it,  the  council  is  no  more  engaged  in  acts 
of  legislation  than  would  be  the  institutions  themselves  or  the 
individual  incorporators.  "  Cannot  the  legislature,"  asks  the 
New  York  court  of  appeals,  "  confer  upon  a  commission  the  power, 
upon  the  application  of  individuals,  to  make  the  same  determina- 
tion for  the  individuals  which  they  could  make  for  themselves?  " 
The  court  answered  the  question  in  the  aflfirmative,  and  so,  I  be- 
lieve, would  the  courts  of  the  country  generally. 

May  we  not  hope  that,  in  the  several  states,  legislation  may  be 
obtained  which  shall  protect  the  universities  of  the  country  from 
the  evils  which  e.xist  from  the  failure  to  exercise  a  supervision 
deemed  essential  by  European  states?  We  Americans  need  to 
rid  ourselves  of  the  notion  that  a  "  go-as-you-please  "  policy  is 
good  enough  for  us.  The  time  has  come  when  institutions  doing 
only  preparatory  work  should  not  be  permitted  to  confer  univer- 
sity degrees,  and  when  professional  schools  established  as  ndoney- 
making  manufactories  should  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  adl 
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IX.    The  University  and  the  State 

[Prom  Van  Hiae,  Charles  R.,  Commencement  Address   (1910), 

University  of  Wisconsin.] 

The  strength  of  the  state  miiversity  lies  in  its  dose  relations  to 
the  state.  The  state  demands  of  it  service;  the  miiversity  feels 
a  peculiar  obligation  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  state  university  to  instruct  young  men  and  women; 
it  is  its  duty  to  advance  knowledge,  and  especially  those  lines  of 
knowledge  which  concern  the  development  of  the  state.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  staff  of  the  state  university  to  be  at  the  service  of  the 
state  along  all  lines  in  which  their  expert  knowledge  will  be  helpful ; 
it  is  their  duty  to  assist  in  carrying  knowledge  to  the  people. 

These  relations  between  the  university  and  the  state  bind  them 
closely  together.  The  growth  of  the  university  is  dependent  upon 
the  state.  The  state  owns  the  university ;  and  every  citizen  feels 
himself  to  be  a  stockholder  in  that  ownership.  But  associated 
with  these  close  relations,  which  are  the  strength  of  the  state 
university,  are  also  its  most  serious  dangers.  These  are  that  the 
university  may  be  politically  controlled,  and  that  it  may  be  ham- 
pered in  its  work. 

DANGER   IN   POUTICAL  CONTROL 

To  the  first  of  these  dangers  the  state  university  is  expecially 
exposed  in  its  youth.  A  number  of  such  universities  have  suffered 
from  politics  in  their  early  history ;  and  President  Pritchett  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  in  his  last 
report  mentions  the  fact  that  recently  the  universities  of  Okla- 
homa and  Florida  have  had  revolutions  due  to  political  changes. 
From  these  disasters  it  will  be  many  years  before  they  recover. 
It  speaks  well  for  the  democracy  of  this  country  that  as  the  states 
have  developed  the  danger  of  political  interference  in  university 
government  has  steadily  become  less.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  no  serious  danger  of  political  control  in  any  of  the  older  and 
stronger  state  universities. 

interference  with  academic  freedom 

The  other  danger  of  the  close  association  of  the  university  with 
the  state,  —  interference  with  its  work  —  has  two  aspects ;  first, 
it  may  be  demanded  that  the  teaching  which  looks  toward  material 
ends  shall  be  strong,  while  the  humanities  are  allowed  to  remain 
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weak  or  not  properly  developed,  and  second,  freedom  of  teadimg 
and  investigation  may  be  interfered  with.  The  former  is  prob- 
ably the  more  imminent  danger  for  the  majority  of  institutions. 

It  is  natural,  indeed  inevitable,  that  the  people  shall  demand 
that  effective  teaching,  research,  and  extension  of  knowledge  shall 
be  done  in  agriculture,  in  engineering,  and  in  other  lines  from  which 
a  financial  return  may  be  shown  from  the  investment.  These 
demands  are  right  and  should  be  fully  met  by  the  university; 
but  also  the  people  should  appreciate  that  all  material  gains  are  for 
men  and  women.  Why  do  we  wish  to  produce  more  wheat  and 
cotton?  In  order  that  human  beings  may  be  fed  and  dothed. 
But,  "The  life  is  more  than  meat  and  the  body  is  more  than 
raiment.''  Shall  the  people  demand  of  their  university  that  it  pro- 
vide for  their  material  needs  and  neglect  the  people  themselves,  — 
their  intellectual,  artistic,  moral,  and  spiritual  development? 
The  capacity  of  a  state  university  to  make  the  man  himself,  as  a 
subject  of  study  and  advancement,  maintain  a  paramount  posi- 
tion will  be  the  crucial  test  of  the  state  university. 

The  university  authorities  must  insist  that  man  shall  not  be- 
come subordinate  to  material  gain,  which  is  for  him.  If  the  people 
will  support  a  state  university  in  which  these  ideals  obtain,  then 
can  it  be  truly  said  that  a  democracy  is  a  success. 

The  remaining  danger  of  the  close  association  of  the  state  with 
the  university  is  the  possibility  of  interference  with  the  freedom 
of  teaching  and  investigation.  If  such  interference  occurs,  it  is 
likely  to  be  indirect  rather  than  direct,  and  is  therefore  all  the  more 
insidious.  A  sentiment  may  be  developed  or  a  situation  may 
arise  in  a  state  such  that  the  professor  feels  he  is  not  free  to  teach 
the  truth  as  he  sees  it ;  and  to  quote  a  phrase,  he  may  feel  that  he 
must  shade  the  truth  somewhat. 

INVESTIGATION   SHOULD   NOT  BE   RESTRICTED 

For  my  own  part  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  all  the  states  in  whidi 
the  state  universities  are  strongly  established  the  overwhdming 
majority  of  the  people  are  in  favor  of  absolute  freedom  of  teaching 
and  investigation.  But  frequently  the  deep-seated  dominant  sen- 
timent does  not  express  itself,  and  there  are  always  some  who  would 
place  limitations  upon  the  field  of  a  imiversity.  But  a  university 
must  insist  that  the  whole  domain  of  physical  and  human  phe- 
nomena belong  within  its  scope, — pure  science,  applied  sdence, 
politics,  morals,  religion,  are  proper  fields  of  study  for  a  univer- 
sity. No  part  of  the  domain  of  human  experience,  knowledge,  or 
ideas  can  be  set  off  as  forbidden  ground. 
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In  making  this  statement  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
state  university  should  dogmatize;  but  this  is  no  more  true  of 
politics  and  rdigion  than  it  is  of  agriculture.  In  no  field  should 
the  method  of  the  university  be  that  of  dogmatic  teaching.  The 
facts  concerning  any  subject  should  be  broadly  dealt  with;  none 
should  be  hidden ;  their  bearings  should  be  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  principles  which  flow  from  them ;  and  always  without 
bias.  The  attitude  of  the  professor  in  reference  to  every  subject 
should  be  that  of  a  candid  judge,  not  that  of  an  advocate,  but  an 
absolutely  free  and  fearless  judge  who  feels  heavily  the  responsibil- 
ity of  his  position  of  trust.  The  professor  should  consider  the 
problem  before  him  in  the  light  of  pure  reason  with  no  thought  but 
to  find  the  truth,  wholly  uninfluenced  by  popular  sentiment  or 
passion.  Shall  the  university  be  free  to  teach  that  a  certain  practice 
in  agriculture  is  wrong  and  advocate  a  new  and  improved  practice, 
and  the  same  principle  not  apply  in  politics  and  in  morals  ?  Such 
a  position  would  be  intolerable.  No  institution  which  does  not 
lumdle  the  humanities  in  all  their  amplifications  under  the  same 
principles  that  it  handles  the  pure  and  applied  sciences  is  worthy 
of  the  name  of  a  university. 

In  taking  part  in  the  work  of  advancement  of  the  state,  the 
staff  of  the  university  should  be  free  from  intellectual  arrogance 
and  devoid  of  any  attempt  to  force  their  ideas  upon  the  people. 
If  the  state  gives  freedom  of  teaching  and  investigation  to  the 
university  sti^,  also  the  people  of  the  state  should  be  free  to 
accept  or  reject  as  their  judgment  may  dictate. 

It  is  by  the  free  contest  of  ideas  and  ideals,  often  widely  diverg- 
ing, that  progress  is  made.  It  is  self-evident  that  no  man  or  group 
of  men  have  the  right  to  assume  that  they  have  a  monopoly  of 
truth.  The  staff  of  a  university,  above  most  groups  of  men, 
should  recognize  the  complexity  of  the  facts,  the  impossibility  of 
arriving  at  the  absolute,  and  so  without  fear  and  without  bias, 
with  firmness,  but  with  profound  humility,  present  their  ideas  to 
the  world  to  be  accepted  if  found  good  and  to  be  rejected  if  found 
inadequate. 

"the  soul  of  the  state" 

It  has  been  said  that  the  university  should  be  the  soul  of  the 
state ;  this  is  not  my  phrase,  but  I  shall  be  proud  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  just  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  the  soul  of  the 
state.  Every  man  of  high  ideals  is  a  part  of  that  soul.  Every 
institution  which  works  for  the  upbuilding  of  humanity,  be  it 
church  or  prison,  is  a  part  of  the  soul  of  the  state.  Every  school 
and  college  is  a  part  of  that  soul,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  eadi 
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to  be  as  large  a  part  as  possible.  The  university,  the  culmination 
of  the  educational  system  of  the  state,  would  be  a  miserable  insti- 
tution indeed  if  it  could  not  justly  claim  to  be  a  large  segment  of 
the  soul  of  the  state. 

A  state  university  should  not  be  a  follower,  but  a  leader,  and  in 
all  fields.  Says  President  Pritchett  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Atlantic,  speaking  of  the  state  university:  "Those  who  direct 
the  purpose  of  these  great  enterprises  of  the  democracy  cannot  be 
too  often  reminded  that  the  highest  function  of  a  university  is  to 
furnish  standards  for  a  democracy."  And  again,  "  The  rise  of 
these  great  universities  is  the  most  epoch-making  feature  of  our 
American  civilization,  and  they  are  to  become  more  and  more  the 
leaders,  and  the  makers  of  our  civilization.  They  are  of  the 
people.  When  a  state  university  has  gained  solid  ground,  it  means 
that  the  people  of  a  whole  state  have  turned  their  faces  toward  the 
light,  it  means  that  the  whole  system  of  state  schools  has  been 
welded  into  an  effective  agent  for  civilization." 

At  the  recent  inauguration  of  President  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell, 
among  the  many  high  notes  sounded,  one  clearly  stood  out  above 
all  others.  Said  James  Bryce :  "  The  university  should  reflect  the 
spirit  of  the  times  without  yielding  to  it.'*  That  is  to  say,  the 
university  must  truly  serve  present  needs,  but  also  it  should  stand 
above  them  and  lead  to  higher  ideals. 

UNIVERSITY   MUST  NOT   SHIRK   LEADERSHIP 

The  unrest  which  has  characterized  the  first  decade  of  this 
twentieth  century  has  led  to  many  new  proposals  in  all  fields. 
The  conservatives  have  sometimes  been  disturbed  because  ques- 
tions have  arisen  which  in  the  past  have  been  regarded  as  settled. 

With  reference  to  such  questions  it  has  sometimes  been  said  that 
the  university  should  keep  off ;  that  it  should  take  no  part  in  their 
consideration ;  that  it  should  let  the  battle  be  fought  out  by 
others  without  any  attempt  at  leadership.  This  position  the  uni- 
versity authorities  and  its  friends  must  firmly  resist.  At  times 
of  unrest  when  new  and  important  issues  are  arising,  when  old 
convictions  are  being  questioned,  is  a  time  when  the  men  of  learn- 
ing who  know  history,  who  should  know  the  facts  broadly  and  who 
have  no  purpose  but  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number, 
should  be  absolutely  free.  If  at  such  times  those  who  should  be 
leaders  do  not  throw  their  intellect  and  influence  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, there  is  danger  that  demagoguery  and  passion  may  lead  in 
wrong  directions  with  resulting  disaster.  It  is  because  of  the 
present  general  unrest  that  I  again  formulate  the  principles  in 
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reference  to  a  free  university,  well  established  for  a  hundred  years, 
lest  by  any  deviation  from  that  at  this  critical  time  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  shall  fail  to  do  its  full  duty  to  the  state  and  to  the 
nation. 

The  progress  of  the  nation  and  the  state  will  continue.  The  old 
ideas  and  ideals  will  be  modified.  The  human  race  is  ever  moving 
upward  and  onward;  but  such  movement  always  involves  vexa- 
tion, strife,  dissension,  often  pain  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
disturbed  in  their  convictions.  No  advance  has  ever  been  made 
without  suffering ;  such  is  the  cost  of  progress.  This  is  alike  true 
of  the  labor-saving  machine  and  of  the  forward  intellectual  or 
spiritual  step.  In  order  that  the  suffering  and  pain  of  advance 
shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  in  order  that  the  benefactions  of 
the  advance  shall  be  a  maximum ;  and  far  outweigh  the  cost,  it  is 
incumbent  that  the  universities  play  their  part  in  leadership. 
Times  of  unrest,  of  changing  ideas  and  ideals,  are  above  all  the 
times  when  the  university  should  be  most  effective  in  the  guidance 
of  public  opinion. 

Times  of  unrest  and  change  are  not  the  times  for  the  university 
to  trim ;  they  are  the  times  to  set  every  sail  from  the  main  course 
to  the  sky  sails  so  that  all  may  draw.  If  at  a  time  of  stress  the 
university  furls  its  sails  the  people  will  lose  confidence  in  the  insti- 
tution that  remains  supinely  in  the  harbor  when  the  state  is  con- 
fronted with  vital  questions  in  reference  to  which  assistance  should 
be  given.  The  state  has  a  right  to  demand  of  the  university  expert 
service  in  valuing  a  public  utility ;  it  has  equally  the  right  to  de- 
mand expert  service  in  politics  and  sociology. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

FUNDS  AND  TAXATION 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  school  funds  and 
taxation  for  public  education,  but  of  this  literature  only  a  few 
extracts  which  are  especially  illustrative  are  here  reproduced. 
The  three  relating  to  the  history  of  permanent  school  funds  are 
illustrative  of  types.  The  history  of  the  Massachusetts  fund 
is  that  of  a  state  which  received  no  land  grants,  but  has  itself 
built  up  a  fund  of  moderate  size,  and  which  it  now  uses  to  assist 
only  its  poorer  communities.  The  history  of  the  Wisconsin 
school  fund  is  typical  of  the  waste  and  mismanagement  which 
characterized  most  of  the  earlier  grants  for  education.  The 
sketch  of  the  Minnesota  fund  is  typical  of  the  newer  attitude 
toward  these  grants,  and  of  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  a 
number  of  the  states  to  preserve  what  is  left  of  their  grants. 
But  few  states  will  be  able  to  develop  so  large  a  fund  as  will 
Minnesota. 

I.   History  or  the  MAsaA.CHusETT8  School  Fund 

[From  the  64th  An.  Kept,  of  the  Mass,  Bd.  of  Educ.  1899-1900, 

pp.  16-21.] 

The  Massachusetts  school  fund  was  established  in  1834,  at  the 
close  of  the  first  third  of  the  passing  century.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation was  established  three  years  later.  These  legislative  acts  are 
the  foundation  of  the  present  organization  of  our  school  system. 
The  purpose  of  the  fund  was  "  the  aid  and  encouragement  of 
schools."  The  towns  were  stimulated  to  make  more  generous 
appropriations  for  public  education,  and  the  statistical  returns  of 
the  condition  and  growth  of  the  schools  were  secured,  which  enabled 
the  Board  of  Education  to  frame  intelligently  and  wisely  the  legis- 
lation that  has  been  the  inspiration  and  the  safeguard  of  popular 
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education  for  two  thirds  of  a  century.  These  acts  marked  the 
change  from  an  unrelated  mass  of  schools  to  a  superior  system  of 
organization,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  persuasive  influence 
of  the  fund  and  the  wise  counsels  of  the  Board  of  Education,  rather 
than  by  the  enforcement  of  any  general  mandatory  act.  The  great 
force  which  the  State  exerted  beyond  certain  requirements  as  to 
maintenance,  and  attendance  upon  the  schools,  was  mainly  in  the 
form  of  aid  and  advice. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  fund  and  the  varying  methods  of 
the  distribution  of  its  income  will  show  that  it  was  intended  to 
supplement  but  in  no  wise  to  supplant  the  efforts  of  the  local 
committees  to  maintain  their  schools. 

The  fund  was  to  consist  of  the  money  in  the  treasury  derived 
from  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  from  the  daims 
rf  the  State  upon  the  United  States  for  military  services,  together 
with  half  of  all  money  thereafter  to  be  received  from  the  sale  rf 
Maine  lands,  and  the  principal  was  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000. 
Subsequent  enactments  of  the  Legislature  placed  in  the  fund 
$75,000  of  the  money  received  by  the  State  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  transferred  in  1854  a  sufficient 
number  of  shares  of  the  Western  Railroad  Corporation  to  increue 
the  principal  of  the  fund  to  $1,500,000.  In  1S59  it  was  provided 
that  one  half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  Back  Bay  lands  in 
Boston  should  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  fund;  but  five 
years  later,  under  the  stress  of  the  Civil  War,  this  source  of  income 
was  diverted  to  the  bounty  loan  sinking  fund,  after  the  principal 
of  the  school  fund  should  have  reached  $2,000,000.  When  the 
State  in  18S2  sold  the  Boston  and  Albany  stock,  which  formed  put 
of  the  investment,  the  fund  was  increased  some  $700,000  by  the 
premiums  received ;  and  in  1890  a  similar  amount  was  plat^  in 
the  fund  by  the  refunding  of  the  United  States  direct  tax.  In  1894 
the  principal  of  the  fund  was  fixed  at  $5,000,000,  $100,000  to  bo 
paid  into  |it  annually  from  the  treasury  until  that  sum  is  reached. 
The  principal  at  the  present  time  amounts  to  $4,370,548. 

DISTRIBUTION    OP   THE    INCOUE 

The  Instory  of  the  application  of  the  income  of  the  fund  ^ows 
that  from  the  beginning  it  has  been  used  to  stimulate  the  towns  to 
greater  exertion  for  educational  purposes,  and  that  aid  has  beeo 
withdrawn  when  the  growth  and  increasing  wealth  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities rendere<l  assistance  no  longer  necessary. 

The  first  apportionment  of  the  income  was  made  by  the  L^i»- 
Uture  in  1835,  two  years  before  the  State  Board  of  Education  was 
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established.  One  half  of  the  income  of  the  fund  was  distributed 
to  the  several  cities,  towns  and  districts,  according  to  the  ratio  of 
population ;  the  other  half  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money 
raised  by  taxation  and  expended  for  the  support  of  schools.  Later 
in  the  same  year  a  law  was  enacted  providing  that  the  distribution 
of  the  income  should  be  in  the  future  according  to  the  number  of 
persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen.  Five  years  later  the 
distribution  was  again  made  according  to  the  ratio  of  population ; 
but  the  following  year  a  return  was  made  to  the  former  basis,  with 
the  provision  that  no  apportionment  should  be  made  to  any  town 
that  did  not  raise  a  sum  equal  to  $1.25  for  each  person  of  school 
age.  In  1849  the  sum  to  be  raised  by  taxation  was  increased  to 
$1.50  and  the  distribution  was  based  upon  the  number  of  persons 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen.  One  half  of  the  income  from 
this  period  to  the  present  time  has  been  applied  to  the  normal 
schools  and  other  general  expenses.  This  continued  to  be  the  basis 
of  distribution  of  the  half  distributed  to  the  towns  until  1885,  when 
it  was  enacted  that  no  town  should  receive  benefit  from  the  fund 
unless  the  town  had  raised  by  taxation  and  exp>ended  for  its  schools 
a  sum  of  not  less  than  $3  for  each  person  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen.     This  law  still  continues  in  force. 

As  it  became  evident  that  the  smaller  agricultiu*al  towns  were 
becoming  depleted  in  pK)pulation  and  valuation,  the  method  of 
distribution  was  from  time  to  time  changed  in  order  to  aid  these 
over-burdened  communities.  The  cities  and  larger  towns  relin- 
quished their  income  from  the  fund  for  this  purpose ;  and  its  aid 
was  withdrawn  from  all  towns  of  over  $10,000,000  valuation  in 
1874,  and  subsequently  from  towns  of  over  $3,000,000  valuation, 
—  the  law  at  the  present  time.  It  was  found  that  no  general 
basis  of  school  population  or  property  valuation  would  afford  the 
needed  aid  to  small  towns  with  a  vanishing  pK)pulation  and  a  fading 
valuation.  To  meet  this,  certain  lump  sums  were  allotted  to  this 
class  of  towns  in  inverse  propK)rtion  to  their  valuation,  the  towns 
at  the  same  time  being  forbidden  to  decrease  their  effort  and  stim- 
ulated to  increase  their  exertion  by  a  distribution  of  a  portion  of 
the  income  as  a  premium  upon  their  local  taxation  for  the  support 
of  schools. 


PROSPECTIVE  INCREASE  OF  THE  FUND 

The  Legislature  in  1899  provided  for  the  sale  of  the  common 
stock  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  held  by  the  State  to  the  Boston 
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and  Maine  Railroad  for  $5,000,000,  in  fifty-year  gold  bonds  of  that 
road,  bearing  interest  at  3  per  cent  per  annum ;  and  according  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3  of  chapter  408  of  the  Acts  of  1893  prac- 
tically the  income  of  the  bonds  is  to  be  annually  added  to  the  in- 
come of  the  Massachusetts  school  fund.  When  the  principal  of  the 
fund  shall  reach  $5,000,000  under  the  present  law  these  bonds  shall 
be  placed  in  it,  and  made  a  part  of,  the  principal  of  the  fund.  The 
income  from  the  school  fund  at  the  present  time  in  round  numbers 
is  $200,000  annually  ($228,558.32  in  1912),  owmg  to  its  invest- 
ment in  prime  securities  at  a  premium  paid  from  the  general 
treasury. 


With  an  increase  of  the  school  fund  such  that  the  amount  to  be 
distributed  to  the  towns  under  existing  legislation  is  not  far  from 
double  the  amount  hitherto  available,  legislation  in  the  direction  of 
a  State  tax  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  uniform  standard  of 
schools  in  the  State  would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable  in  this  Commonwealth. 

From  the  beginning  the  burden  of  the  schools  has  been  borne 
almost  entirely  by  the  cities  and  towns.  It  was  never  the  intention 
that  the  income  of  the  school  fund,  or  any  form  of  State  aid,  should 
be  so  employed  as  to  diminish,  or  render  unnecessary,  sacrifice  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Any  considerable  sum,  whether 
the  income  of  a  fund,  or  produced  by  the  irritation  and  uncertainty 
of  an  annual  State  tax,  distributed  generally  to  the  towns  would 
tend  to  weaken  rather  than  to  strengthen,  to  paralyze  rather  than 
to  stimulate  tlie  interest  and  effort  of  the  people  in  the  organization 
and  care  of  schools.  The  local  control  within  certain  general 
requirements  of  the  State  has  been  one  of  the  elements  of  strength 
of  the  system.  The  municipalities  have  grown  to  be  self-reliant 
and  independent.  As  the  local  autonomy  of  the  towns  is  the 
funrlamental  principle  upon  which  the  civic  structure  which  we 
know  as  the  Commonwealth  is  founded,  so  the  voluntary  self- 
sacrifice  and  self-denial  of  the  people  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  schools  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  intelligence,  the  virtue 
and  the  humanity  that  are  the  proudest  traits  of  New  England 
character. 
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II.    The  Wisconsin  Common  School  Fund 

[From  a  report  on  The  Common  School  Fund  of  Wisconsin,  made 
by  State  Sui)erintendent  Oliver  E.  Wells,  and  published  in  the 
Bien.  Rept.  of  the  Dept  of  Public  Instrudiotif  1891-1892,  pp.  141- 
161.] 

The  State  Superintendent  is  required  by  law  to  report  to  the 
Governor  biennially  "  plans  for  the  improvement  and  management 
of  the  school  fund."  During  the  first  ten  years  after  the  formation 
of  the  state  such  reports  were  made  with  great  care.  Later  reports 
of  state  superintendents  have  given  little  attention  to  this  impor- 
tant subject. 

By  the  courtesy  of  other  officers  of  the  state  administration  I 
am  able  to  present  the  results  of  some  investigations  relative  to  the 
past  management  of  the  school  lands  and  of  the  other  sources 
from  which  the  school  fund  is  derived.  I  am  convinced  that  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  lost  to  this  fund,  but  the  whole  subject 
is  so  complicated  and  requires  such  long  and  patient  investigation 
that  I  am  unable  to  show  all  of  the  lines  of  loss  in  detail.  I  have 
secured  aggregates,  however,  which  abundantly  prove  the  strong 
statement  made  above.  In  making  this  report  I  wish  it  distinctly 
understood  that  I  am  not  placing  the  fault  for  this  tremendous  loss 
at  the  doors  of  individuals. 

The  greatest  losses  have  occurred  in  the  sales  of  school  lands 
and  in  the  failure  to  collect  penal  fines.  The  system  under  which 
public  land  sales  are  made  is  radically  defective.  No  business 
man  would  follow  such  a  system  in  his  private  affairs. 

By  the  constitution  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  State  Treasurer 
and  the  Attorney  General  are  made  the  commissioners  of  public 
lands.  Each  of  these  officers  is  personally  and  solely  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  another  great  bureau  of  the  state  govern- 
ment which  demands  persistent  and  engrossing  thought.  These 
commissioners  are  hampered  in  the  work  of  protecting  and  selling 
these  lands  by  the  want  of  authority  to  pay  the  expenses  of  com- 
petent agents  to  view  and  inspect  them.  By  this  shortsighted 
economy  the  state  has  lost  millions  to  save  thousands. 

The  building  of  a  new  railroad,  the  establishment  of  large  mills 
or  industries,  the  discovery  of  mines  of  iron  ore,  an  unexpected  use 
for  a  kind  of  timber  which  had  been  of  little  worth,  may  cause 
state  lands,  which  have  been  on  the  market  for  years  suddenly 
to  rise  greatly  in  value.  Private  parties  or  corf)orations,  wiUi 
agents  in  the  field,  learn  these  facts  and  buy  the  lands  before  the 
public  officers  are  informed  of  the  change  in  the  situation. 
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Little  has  been  done  in  recent  yean  because  it  has  been  tbou^t 
that  the  state  lands  have  all  been  sold.  Six  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  lieionging  to  the  various  trust  funds  are  still  to  be  soldi 
and  the  state  may  easily  save  Sl,600,000  on  their  sale  by  gi^'ing 
the  land  commissioneTs  fuller  means  and  authority. 

niien  the  state  offers  lands  worth  S15  or  $25  per  acre  tor  SI.25 
or  $3.00  per  acre,  no  citizen  can  be  blamed  for  purchasing  tbem. 
The  state  has  not  only  lost  by  selling  lands  at  less  than  thor  vahie, 
but  it  has  held  at  $1.25  per  acre,  for  years,  lands  only  worth  fifty 
cents  an  acre,  from  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of  the  offioen 
in  charge  or  from  their  lack  of  authority  to  make  the  necessary  re- 
duction in  price.  Some  lands  not  now  in  the  maricet  are  reputed 
to  l»e  worth  ?.tO  per  acre.  It  is  notorious  that  state  lands  covered 
with  valuable  timber  have  been  sold,  a  fraction  of  the  purchase 
price  paid,  the  timber  removed  and  the  lands  then  allowed  to  lapae 
to  the  Htate.  The  present  land  commissioners  are  making  every 
effort  within  their  power  to  secure  the  conviction  of  a  large  number 
of  persons  who  have  denuded  public  lands  of  timlter  in  violation  at 
the  law,  and  they  are  finding  a  tremendous  task  before  them  — 
one  to  which  their  means  are  not  adequate. 

A  study  of  the  st£te  constitution,  of  the  deliates  and  discussioiis 
which  preceded  its  adoption,  and  of  the  first  reports  of  the  state 
superintendent  show  that  the  founders  of  the  commonwealth  laid 
careful  plans  to  secure  for  the  children  of  the  state  for  centuries  to 
come  the  benefits  flowing  from  a  princely  school  fund.  .  .  . 
The  (earlier  state  superintendents  estimated  that  over  $5,000,000 
would  be  received  from  the  sale  of  the  school  lands.  Later  devel- 
opments show  that  double  that  amount  might  easily  have  been 
secured. 

Since  those  estimates  were  made  the  state  has  received  1,000,000 
acres  of  selected  lands  in  lieu  of  lantls  taken  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. About  four-fifths  of  these  selected  lands  belong  to  tbe 
common  school  fund.  Much  of  this  land  was  valuable,  but  large 
amounts  have  l)een  sold  at  from  one-fifth  to  one-half  their  real 
worth.  The  school  fund  last  September  (1892)  with  large  accre- 
tions from  other  .soura-s  than  the  sale  of  school  land,  only  amounted 
to  $:{, .it  10,000.  In  this  connection,  and  as  a  basis  of  comparison, 
the  history  of  the  lands  owned  by  Cornell  University  in  this  state 
is  instructive.  The  grtint  of  900,000  acres  was  located  in  nortbero 
Wisconsin.  A  larRC  share  of  it  was  put  on  the  market  and  sold 
at  sixty  centi  per  acre,  before  the  majority  of  the  Trustees  of  that 
institution  trnderstotni  its  value.  Since  they  learned  its  worth 
they  liave  received  $4,500,000  from  it  and  now  hold  lands  worth 
fully  $1,500,000.     Large  sales  of  stumpage  have  been  made  at 
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120  per  acre,  and  the  land  has  been  sold  at  $10  per  acre  after  the 
pine  timber  was  removed.  The  original  grants  to  our  state  for 
school  purposes  amounted,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  earlier 
reports,  to  1,474,720  acres.  After  the  sale  of  all  but  60,000  acres 
the  state  can  show  but  about  $2,000,000  in  its  school  fund  credited 
to  this  source.  Our  magnificent  heritage,  the  sacred  birthright  of 
helpless  children,  has  been  squandered  and  plundered  by  ruthless 
hands. 

The  Hon.  A.  C.  Barry,  in  his  report  as  state  superintendent  in 
1858,  deplored  the  gross  negligence  in  dealing  with  the  school  funds. 
He  said  at  that  time,  **  Whoever  attempts  to  divert  any  portion  of 
our  sacred  school  fund  from  its  consecrated  purposes  of  education 
should  feel  that  he  is  treading  on  holy  ground.  That  noble  fund  is 
the  hope  of  our  people,  — of  264,000  children  now  living  in  our  midst, 
and  of  millions  yet  unborn.  They  crave  the  boon  of  education, 
which  is  their  chief,  as  well  as  their  best  inheritance,  and  for  that 
education  they  must  ever  rely  upon  the  people's  colleges,  the  com- 
mon schools  of  our  state.  Those  children  need  a  fit  preparation, 
for  they  must  soon  wield  the  destinies  of  Wisconsin.  Every  dollar 
abstracted  from  the  school  fund,  under  whatever  plea,  will  yet  have 
to  be  replaced  with  more  than  compound  interest,  or  ignorance, 
vice  and  crime  will  be  the  penalty  of  our  children,  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  will  have  to  suffer  as  a  natural  consequence  of  our 
misguided  folly.'* 

I  recommend  that  the  legislature  order  the  immediate  with- 
drawal from  the  market  of  all  school  lands  owned  by  the  state, 
and  that  no  further  sales  be  made  until  the  value  of  these  lands  be 
fixed  by  competent  and  reliable  appraisers.  ...  I  also  recom- 
mend that  the  legislature  give  authority  to  some  competent  oflScer, 
who  is  interested  in  the  enlargement  of  the  school  fund,  to  examine 
the  dockets  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  to  commence  action  against 
those  who  do  not  make  complete  records  of  all  convictions  and 
fines  on  their  dockets,  or  who  do  not  report  and  remit  the  fines 
collected  by  the  proper  county  officers. 


The  language  of  the  constitution  clearly  expresses  an  intention 
to  make  the  school  fund  a  perpetual,  productive  fund,  the  pur- 
pose of  whose  income  should  be  to  lessen  the  burden  of  taxation 
for  school  purposes.  It  was  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  indus- 
tries of  the  state  in  producing  a  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  state  for  popular  education. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  fund  is  derived  from  sources  which 
entail  no  burdens  upon  the  people  of  the  state.  The  purposes  of 
2o 
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the  fund  can  be  realized  only  when  it  ia  in  actual  existence  aa  a 
productive  fund,  independent  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  state. 
The  state  government  was  made  its  trustee,  and  the  people  of  the 
state  its  beneficiaries.  A  brief  statement  of  the  present  condition 
erf  the  school  fund  is  necessary  to  make  evident  the  manner  in  which 
this  sacred  trust  has  been  administered. 

The  nominal  amount  of  the  school  funds  is  S5, 652 ,46 1.59. 
The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  shows  that  $2,251,900  of  this 
amount  is  in  the  form  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  and  the  remaining  portion  is  invested  in  bonds,  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  The  certi6cates  of  indebtedness  are  evi- 
dences of  the  disappearance  of  nearly  half  of  the  school  funds. 
The  rate  of  interest  on  these  certificates  is  7  per  cent.  The  state 
is  thereby  made  debtor  to  the  funds  to  which  it  bears  the  relation 
of  trustee.  The  disadvantage  that  follows  is  evident.  Instead  of 
a  productive  fund  whose  income  diminishes  the  weight  of  taxa- 
tion, there  is  a  state  debt  by  reason  of  which  the  annual  tax  levy  is 
greatly  increased.  A  debt  is  not  the  equivalent  of  a  productive 
fund.  Were  the  entire  fund  available  for  loans  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  constitution  the  income  would  be  a  charge 
upon  private  enterprises,  and  its  use  for  public  purposes  would, 
to  that  extent,  lessen  public  burdens. 

The  common  school  fund  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration.  For 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1892,  the  entire  common  school 
fund  income  was  $205,047.85.  Of  this  amount  »109,459  was 
deri\-f<l  from  the  interest  upon  the  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
and  was  raised  by  a  tax  upon  the  industry  of  the  people  of  the  state. 
Only  a  small  part  of  this  would  have  been  necessary  had  the  entire 
fund  been  invested  in  the  bonds  of  public  corporations,  as  the  fund 
in  such  case  would  have  well-nigh  earned  an  equivalent  amount 
to  take  the  place  of  the  tax  as  a  revenue  to  be  used  in  thesupport 
of  common  schools.  No  difficulty  is  experienced  by  the  present 
cotiiriuHsioners  in  making  safe  investments  of  all  the  avulable 
school  fund.  The  demand  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  amount  at 
their  disposal. 

The  law  which  directed  the  investment  of  the  school  fund  in  the 
purchase  of  state  bonds  provided  for  the  cancellation  of  the  bonds 
and  the  substitution  therefor  of  the  certificates  of  indebtedness. 
The  certificates  are  non-negotiable  and  non -transferable.  No  pro- 
vision whatever  is  made  for  their  payment.  The  discretionary 
authority  of  the  connni.ssioners,  who  are  clothed  with  constitutional 
powers  over  its  investment,  is  thereby  destroyed  by  the  force  of 
statutory  enactment.  The  effect  is  the  creation  of  a  perpetual  state 
debt,  rc(|uiring  the  levy  and  collection  of  an  annual  state  tax  to 
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the  amount  of  $157,570  to  pay  the  interest  thereon.  The  interest 
paid  by  the  people  thus  far  amounts  to  more  than  $4,200,000 
($7,350,000  by  1912),  and  the  process  seems  only  just  begun. 
It  is  thus  apparent  that  additional  burdens  of  taxation  are  the 
only  fruits  of  the  school  fund,  the  very  result  it  was  intended  to 
avoid. 


A  diligent  study  of  the  records  and  a  careful  examination  of  the 
laws  and  of  the  published  reports  have  not  enabled  me  to  write 
the  history  of  the  depletion  of  the  school  funds.  The  variation 
of  the  ledger  accounts  at  Madison  and  Washington,  the  divergences 
in  the  various  official  statements,  many  of  which  are  not  here 
enumerated,  the  absence  of  all  original  vouchers  in  one  large 
account,  and  the  disapf)earance  of  many  others  in  other  accounts 
whose  files  are  ostensibly  complete,  render  any  attempt  at  making 
a  trustworthy  statement  precarious.  It  would  have  afforded  me 
great  satisfaction  to  have  been  able  to  give  such  a  clear  and  com- 
plete account  of  these  transactions  as  the  books  of  a  great  business 
enterprise  honestly  managed  ought  to  show.  This  seems  evident : 
That  a  wise  administration  of  all  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
school  fund  should  have  resulted  in  a  [permanent  endowment  of 
from  $15,000,00©  to  $20,000,000 ;  that  we  have  instead  cash  and 
money  invested  to  the  amount  of  $3,401,461.49  and  a  permanent 
state  debt  of  $2,251,000;  that  the  application  of  the  available 
productive  funds  to  the  liquidation  of  the  state  debt  would  prac- 
tically leave  the  state  as  though  no  provision  had  ever  been  made 
for  the  support  of  its  schools;  that  the  necessity  for  the  disap- 
pearance of  this  money  is  not  apparent;  that  the  laws  and  the 
records  bear  witness  to  transactions  of  more  than  doubtful  pro- 
priety, and  that  the  security  for  the  debt  is  of  questionable  validity. 

III.    The  Minnesota  School  Fund 

[From  an  impublished   paper,   "Conservation   in   Minnesota  by 
Early  Pioneers,"  by  Julius  A.  Schmahl,  Secretary  of  State.] 

...  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  grant  of  land  for  our 
state  University  was  made  by  Congress  in  1851,  many  years  before 
the  state  was  organized.  To-day  we  are  claiming  the  largest  school 
and  University  fund  of  any  separate  political  organization  in  the 
world.  Our  school  fund  now  amounts  to  more  than  $21,500,000, 
and  we  still  have  approximately  3,000,000  acres  of  land.  Our 
remaining  lands  have  great  wealth,  fertile  soil,  abundance  of  grow- 
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ing  timber,  and  the  value  of  our  iron  ore  deposits  belonging  to  tin 
state  school  and  university  funds,  is  almost  beyond  comprehen- 
UOD.  We  have  nearly  one  thousand  forty  acre  tracts  of  land  under 
mineral  contracts  in  the  iron-bearing  districts,  from  whidi  it  is 
believed  the  state  will  receive  an  average  of  1,000,000  tons  for  every 
forty  acre  tract,  or  a  grand  total  of  one  billion  tons,  which  at  a 
royalty  of  twenty-five  cents  per  ton,  the  present  contract  price, 
will  produce  the  sum  of  S250,O0O,000.  This  princely  endowmrait 
will  be  realized  within  fifty  years,  or  before  the  state  has  passed 
the  century  mark  in  age.  Of  this  sum  it  is  estimated  that  the 
permanent  school  fund  will  receive  $170,000,000,  the  univer^ty 
fund,  $30,000,000  and  the  remainder  will  pass  into  the  swamp  land 
fund,  one-half  the  income  from  which  goes  to  the  school  fund  and 
the  remainder  to  assist  in  maintaining  our  state  institutions. 
These  immense  funds  invested  to  produce  not  more  than  four 
per  cent  interest  will  bring  an  annual  income  of  more  than 
16,000,000  for  the  support  of  our  public  schools  and  (1,200,000 
a  year  for  the  state  university.  This  is  inde^  a.  magnificent  en- 
dowment and  a  positive  guarantee  of  popular  education  for  the 
youth  of  Minnesota  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  the  present  and  future  generations  of 
Minnesota  are  and  will  be  profoundly  grateful  for  the  splendid 
educational  opportunities  thus  provided  for  their  welfare.  And 
every  act  of  our  present  state  offidals  is  to  show  the  appreciation 
of  what  our  forefathers  have  done  by  zealously  guarding  these 
great  trust  inheritances  and  by  wisely  and  economically  expend- 
ing the  income  which  is  being  derived  from  them.  That  future 
official  guardians  of  the  trust  will  continue  to  do  so  b  manifested 
by  the  keen  interest  which  the  present  generation  displays  in  this 
glorious  heritage. 

The  estimates  which  I  have  given  of  the  income  from  our  iron 
lands  may  seem  very  large,  but  the  figures  are  borne  out  by  the 
tables  already  actually  compiled  and  listed  with  the  state  tax  com- 
mission for  taxation  purposes  of  those  properties  which  have  already 
been  explored  or  developed  for  the  discovery  of  iron  ore.  The 
lessees  from  the  state,  already  covering  twenty-six  contracts  for 
mines  and  containing  ninety-nine  forty  acre  tracts,  have  listed 
98,446,488  tons  of  iron  ore.  Seven  contracts  covering  sixteen 
forties  of  university  land,  have  a  listed  tonnage  of  8,408,495  tons 
and  seven  contracts  of  state  swamp  lands,  covering  twelve  forties 
have  listed  a  tonnage  of  30,658,341,  or  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  forties,  and  an  aggr^ate  tonnage  of  137,513,324 
tons.  This  is  the  tonnage  actually  given  by  the  lessees  from  the 
state  for  taxation  purposes,  and  only  covers  that  portion  id  the 
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leases  which  have  been  actually  explored.  It  is  therefore  perfectly 
safe  to  assume  that  this  amount  is  not  over-estimated.  In  fact 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  already  gleaned,  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  the  lands,  when  mined,  will  show  more 
than  double  that  amount  of  iron  ore,  or  an  average  of  considerably 
more  than  2,000,000  tons  per  forty. 

Without  in  any  way  desiring  to  criticise  the  administration  of 
other  states  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  experience  of  neigh- 
boring states  in  the  administration  of  school  lands.  Michigan, 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin  were  all  admitted  to  the  Union  before  Minne- 
sota, so  that  those  who  had  to  do  with  establishing  the  policy  of 
this  state  had  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  other  states.  Thoee 
states  received  large  land  grants  from  Congress  containing  minerals, 
timber  and  farming  lands,  approximately  as  Minnesota.  It  ap- 
pears that  they  sold  the  land  outright  for  a  small  sum  per  acre, 
retaining  neither  the  timber  nor  the  mineral.  From  the  offidal 
report  of  Michigan  made  on  June  30,  1908,  that  state  had  a  perma- 
nent or  primary  school  fund  of  a  little  over  four  millions  of  dollars, 
a  university  and  agricultural  college  fund  of  a  little  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars  with  substantially  all  of  the  land  which 
it  secured  from  Congress,  sold.  On  June  30,  1906,  Wisconsin 
had  a  school  fund  of  nearly  four  million  dollars,  and  only  22,964 
acres  of  land  remaining  imsold.  Under  the  Wisconsin  law  all 
escheated  estates  and  all  fines  collected  under  penal  laws,  and  five 
per  cent  of  the  United  States  land  collections  were  added  to  the 
school  fund.  Wisconsin  has  a  permanent  agricultural  and  univer- 
sity fund  of  only  $535,920.11  and  364  acres  unsold.  On  July  1, 
1908,  Iowa  had  a  permanent  school  fund  of  $4,778,019.46.  In 
Iowa  the  sales  of  school  land  were  conducted  by  the  county  officers 
and  the  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  in  the  several 
counties  were  kept  in  the  county  treasury  and  are  loaned  on  first 
mortgage  real  estate  securities.  From  the  report  of  the  Iowa 
state  auditor  it  would  appear  that  this  method  of  handling  the 
permanent  funds  has  not  been  successful.  The  school  fund  of 
Iowa,  in  addition  to  receiving  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  section 
sixteen  in  each  township  and  500,000  acres  of  land  granted  by 
Congress,  also  received  all  escheated  sales  of  United  States  Grovem- 
ment  lands. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  Minnesota  is  now  receiving 
the  benefits  of  the  far-sightedness  of  Governor  Ramsay  and  his 
group  of  early  law-makers  in  this  important  respect.  First,  in 
1861,  at  a  time  when  government  lands  were  on  the  market  at 
$1 .25  per  acre  a  minimum  of  $5  per  acre  was  first  placed  upon  our 
school  lands  sold  for  farming  purposes.    Second,  the  pine  timber 
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lands  were  withdrawn  fram  market  entirely,  except  that  the  timber 
could  be  aold  at  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  at  a  certain  sum 
per  thousand  feet  to  be  scaled  by  the  surveyor  general  of  Minne- 
sota, and  not  until  the  timber  had  been  sold  could  the  land  be 
offered  for  farming  purposes. 

Thus  it  was  that  when  iron  was  discovered  northwest  of  Duluth 
the  state  was  the  owner  in  fee  of  large  areas  of  cut-over  lands  in  the 
iron  ore-bearing  district  which  formerly  carried  pine  timber.  In 
13S9,  a  law  was  passed  to  lease  the  lands  for  iron  ore  or  inining 
purposes  at  a  minimum  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  per  ton.  A 
little  later  a  general  law  was  passed  reserving  to  the  state  all 
minerals  on  state  lands.  With  tiie  extension  of  the  iron  area  west- 
ward and  northward  from  the  old  iron  ranges,  and  the  vast  deposits 
yet  undiscovered  and  which  undoubtedly  lie  in  that  territory  on 
state  lands,  the  future  greatness  of  the  permanent  school  fund  of 
Minnesota  is  assured,  and  even  beyond  the  conservative  figures 
which  are  ^ven  in  this  article.  .  .  . 

Taxation  for  Education.  —  The  three  extracts  which  follow 
relate  to  taxation  for  education.  The  first  is  a  clear  statement 
of  the  theory  of  general  taxation  for  education,  from  a  recent 
Virginia  report ;  the  second  is  a  clear  statement  of  the  recip- 
rocal obligations  of  a  state ;  while  the  third  is  a  very  good 
analysis  of  the  inequalities  in  wealth  and  in  the  distribution  of 
aid  for  a  typical  Mississippi  Valley  state. 


IV.    Theory  on  which  Taxation  for  Pubuc  Education 
IS  Based 

[From  the  fUport  of  the  Virginm  Edvcaiumal  CommUsion,  1912, 
pp.  65-67.  From  the  portion  of  the  Report  dealing  with 
the  levying  of  a  mill  tax  for  the  support  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  state ■] 

Herbert  Spencer  in  1850  announced  the  doctrine  that  the  taxa- 
tion of  one  man's  property  for  the  purpose  of  educating  another 
man's  children  is  robbery,  and  that  the  State  has  no  more  right  to 
administer  education  than  it  has  to  administer  religion. 

Legislation,  both  in  Europe  and  in  thb  country,  has  in  a  pra^ 
£ica)  way  completely  refuted  that  doctrine.     In  the  evolutton  of 
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the  democratic  idea  of  government,  education  early  found  a  place. 
A  larger  view  of  the  functions  of  government  than  that  of  mere 
police  protection,  to  which  Sf)encer*s  doctrine  would  limit  it,  has 
been  expressed  in  child-labor  laws  which  take  away  from  the  parent 
the  right  to  enslave  his  children,  rigid  health  measures  and  various 
other  enactments  of  similar  character,  designed  not  so  much  for 
the  individual,  but  for  the  protection  of  society  and  the  welfare 
of  the  State. 

The  ci\alized  world  to-day  has,  in  the  matter  of  public  education, 
rather  followed  the  dictum  of  Macaulay  that  "  Whoever  has  the 
right  to  hang,  has  the  right  to  educate." 

In  practice  it  chooses  to  be  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  first  of  English  speaking  statesmen  who  perceived  the 
true  meaning  of  education  as  an  influence  moulding  State  and 
national  life.  According  to  Lord  Macaulay  he  was  the  foremost 
statesman  in  the  world  in  the  clearness  and  completeness  of  his 
conception  of  universal  education.  Jefferson  said,  "  I  look  to  the 
diffusion  of  light  and  education  as  the  resource  most  to  be  relied 
on  for  ameliorating  the  condition,  promoting  the  virtue  and  ad- 
vancing the  happiness  of  man.  A  system  of  general  instruction 
which  shall  reach  every  description  of  our  citizens,  from  the  richest 
to  the  poorest,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  so  it  will  be  the  latest  of  all 
the  public  concerns  in  which  I  shall  permit  myself  to  take  an  interest. 
Educate  and  inform  the  whole  mass  of  the  people.  No  other  sure 
foundation  can  be  devised  for  the  preservation  of  freedom  and 
happiness."  He  also  regarded  it  as  an  economic  question,  for  he 
says  further,  "  If  children  are  untaught,  their  ignorances  and  vices 
will  in  future  cost  us  much  dearer  in  their  consequences  than  it 
would  have  done  in  their  correction  by  a  good  education." 

The  modern  accepted  theory  of  the  State,  then,  assumes  that  the 
government  not  only  can  levy  taxes  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  schools,  but  it  is  just  as  much  its  duty  by  this 
means  to  protect  its(»lf  against  ignorance  and  its.  consequences 
as  it  is  to  protect  itself  against  paupers  by  maintaining  almshouses, 
or  against  criminals  by  providing  jails  and  penitentiaries.  A 
democratic  community  cannot  endure  without  adequate  provi- 
sion for  the  training  of  all  its  citizenship  in  intelligence,  in  character, 
in  leadership  and  in  economic  efficiency.  As  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  therefore,  the  State  undertakes  to  train  its  children.  An 
educated  citizen  is  a  more  valuable  asset  to  the  State  than  an  igno- 
rant one.  He  will  produce  more  revenue  and  be  less  likely  to  be- 
come a  liability.  It  is  only  on  the  ground  of  an  investment  — 
an  economic  necessity  —  that  the  State  can  justify  the  imposition 
of  taxes  for  public  education.    Public  education,  then,  is  aiter  all, 
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«n  ezerdae  by  the  government  of  the  police  powfv,  even  if  not  bo 
recognized  by  Spencer.  It  ia  in  addition  a  great  social  and  eco- 
ixHnic^ort. 

"The  ability  of  this  generation  to  recognize  education  as  som^ 
thing  larger  than  mere  learning  or  even  discipline,  to  perceive  it 
as  a  great  force  moulding  national  character,"  is  one  of  the  whole- 
some signs  of  the  times. 

In  the  educative  process  certain  well-detined  and  clearly  estab- 
lished steps  are  necessary.  Formal  education  b^ns  with  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  ends  with  the  graduate  school  of  the  univer- 
sity. The  great  instrument  for  this  training  we  call  a  system  of 
schools.  A  school  system,  therefore,  is  a  great  social  agent  of  the 
State,  and  the  parts  that  compose  the  whole  are  simply  sub-agents 
in  one  general  educative  process. 

By  common  consent  and  general  practice,  Jefferson's  scheme  for 
a  complete  educational  system  for  aH  the  people  has  been  adopted 
in  this  country.     That  plan  provides  for  — 

(a)  Public  elementary  schools. 

(b)  Public  high  schools. 

(c)  The  university. 

In  addition  to  these  our  system  of  schools  in  Virginia  now  ia- 
eludes  normal  schoob  and  the  group  of  technical  schools  —  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute  and  Virginia  Military  Institute. 

Later  I  shall  attempt  to  define  the  peculiar  function  of  each  of 
the  several  groups  above  named.  For  the  present  phase  of  the 
discussion  of  the  subject,  that  of  support,  it  will  be  sufficient  now 
to  observe  that  education  in  a  State  is  really  one  thing,  from  the 
elementary  grade  to  the  graduate  school.  Kach  part,  wheth^  it 
be  under  State  control  or  private  control  must,  in  the  long  run, 
rdate  itself  to  the  system  of  public  instruction.  "  Any  effective 
school  system  must  be  an  organism,  instinct  with  life,  growing  and 
developing  harmoniously  in  all  its  parts,  each  part  receiving  due 
portion  of  nourishment  and  life  blood,  and  each  performing  its 
proper  function  in  relation  to  every  other  part,  and  to  the  whole 
body.  Any  other  conception  can  result  only  in  waste  of  funds  and 
disappointment  in  results.  Each  part  must  be  a  cooperating  part 
and  not  a  competing  part."  To  organize,  maintain  and  develop 
such  a  system  should  be  the  chief  interest  of  the  State  which  hopes 
for  large  developments,  social  and  industrial. 

"  For  the  South  as  a  whole  40  per  cent  of  the  public  revenue  i> 
devoted  to  the  business  of  education.  Clearly,  then,  education  is 
the  State's  chief  business,"  In  Virginia,  35.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  revenue  in  1909  was  expended  for  maintenance  alone,  exclu- 
ave  of  the  amount  spent  for  buildings  and  improvements  whkli, 
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if  added,  would  bring  the  proportion  to  over  46  per  cent.  These 
figures  apply  only  to  State  revenues.  Through  local  taxation  a 
sum  almost  equally  as  large  is  raised  for  public  schools. 


V.  State  Requirements;  Inequalities  of  School  Bub- 
dens;  State  Aid 

[Hill,  Secretary  Frank  A.,  in  the  6^nd  An.  Rept.  Mass.  Stale  Bd, 

of  Educ.,  1897-98,  pp.  128-132.] 

The  State  has  been  steadily  pressing  for  the  better  schooling  of 
the  children.  Better  buildings,  better  teaching,  longer  schooling, 
high-school  instruction  for  all,  —  these  things  are  more  and  more 
strenuously  insisted  upon  for  the  good  of  the  children  and  the 
State,  and  without  reference  to  the  ability  or  inability  of  the  towns 
to  provide  them.  The  State  has  taken  the  ground  that  the  chil* 
dren  must  be  properly  schooled,  whether  towns  have  the  means 
to  school  them  or  not.  The  interests  of  the  children,  and  through 
them  of  the  State,  must  be  protected  at  all  hazards.  As  a  result, 
school  legislation  has  imposed  upon  some  of  the  towns  biudens  that, 
however  heroically  they  are  borne,  are  imquestionably  excessive. 
...  If  the  blessings  of  good  schooling  or  the  evils  of  bad  were 
wholly  local,  and  therefore  of  less  vital  interest  to  the  State,  it 
might  well  be  questioned  whether  the  State  has  a  moral  right 
to  press  the  towns  so  hard  in  this  matter. 

But  the  youth  of  these  heavily-loaded  towns  are  forever  leaving 
them,  —  the  well-trained  and  noble-spirited  to  swell  the  enter- 
prise and  wealth  of  the  rest  of  the  State,  the  badly-trained  and  low- 
purposed  to  add  to  its  cares  and  clog  its  progress.  These  depleted 
and  weakened  towns  help  the  rest  of  the  State  far  more  than  they 
hurt  it ;  but,  whether  they  help  or  hurt,  the  State's  interest  in  thdr 
schools  is  real,  great  and  abiding,  —  so  real,  so  great,  so  abiding, 
that  the  people  as  a  whole  have  invariably  insisted  not  only  on 
the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  State  to  require  good  schooling  in 
these  towns,  as  in  all  other  towns  of  the  State.  This  insistence  is 
expressed  in  its  constitution,  in  its  legislative  history  from  the  times 
of  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  and  in  the  decisions  of  its  highest 
courts,  as  well  as  in  the  spoken  and  written  words  of  its  wisest  and 
most  eminent  citizens,  but  nowhere  probably  with  greater  force 
than  in  the  struggle  of  the  people  as  a  whole  to  improve  their 
schools.  Indeed,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  school  legislation  in 
Massachusetts,  however  exacting  it  may  seem  to  be  for  some  of 
the  towns,  distinctly  lags  behind  public  sentiment ;  it  f (dlows  om 
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after,  as  it  were,  to  clinch  policies  well  advanced  before  it  takes 
them  up  and  nmkea  them  binding.  The  minimum  length  of  school- 
ing, for  instance,  heretofore  required  of  towns  under  4,000  inhabit- 
ants, has  bwn  six  months.  The  law  of  1898  raises  it  to  eight 
months.  It  did  not  do  so,  however,  until  202  of  251  towns  imder 
a  population  of  4,000  had  voluntarily  increased  their  schooling  to 
eight,  nine,  and,  in  many  cases,  ten  months. 

It  follows  that  the  State,  in  making  requirements  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  towns  to  meet  without  excessive  effort,  b  under  some 
measure  of  obligation  to  ease  their  bimlens,  at  least  at  the  points 
of  greatest  pressure.  This  obligation  has  already  been  cheerfully 
recognized  in  various  ways,  —  in  the  State  reimbursement,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  of  high  school  tuition  and  of  additions  to  teachers' 
salaries,  in  the  aid  it  gives  to  district  superintendence,  and  in  its 
dbtribution  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund.  These  forms  of 
aid  are  adapted  to  old  conditions,  but  not  to  such  new  hardships 
as  may  have  been  created  by  new  legislation.  If  such  hardships 
appear,  they  merit  considerate  attention  from  the  Legislature. 

The  policy  of  the  State  so  far  has  been  to  legislate  for  such  special 
cases  of  hardship  and  need  as  have  impressed  it  most.  Claims  to 
their  share  in  the  income  of  the  school  fund  have  been  generously 
waived  by  93  towns  and  cities  in  favor  of  254  towns  that,  in  the 
aggregate,  have  seemed  to  stand  in  more  pressing  need  of  such  aid. 
This  income — so  much  of  it  as  has  been  set  apart  for  the  towns  —  is 
distributed  with  due  reference  to  valuation,  tax-rate  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  which  is  expended  on  the 
public  schools.  For  many  years  large  numbers  have  thought  that 
a  State  tax  of  a  half  mill  or  a  mill,  the  proceeds  to  be  distributed 
among  the  towns  and  cities  on  some  basis  of  school  attendance, 
would  be  an  excellent  measure,  for  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 
Two  years  ago  such  a  measure  passed  both  branches  of  the  L^is- 
lature,  but  failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Governor.  It 
was  urged  against  it  that  towns  might  receive  large  sums  from  it 
without  an  additional  dollar  going  to  their  schools;  that  well- 
to-do  communities  under  it  would  be  contributing  to  the  payment 
of  the  bills  of  other  well-to-do  communities,  —  contributions  the 
former  would  chafe  to  make  and  the  latter  to  receive ;  that,  in 
short,  it  was  a  measure  to  equalize  general  municipal  burdens 
rather  than  special  school  burdens,  and  so  was  not  what  it  pur- 
portiHl  to  be,  —  a  genuine  educational  measure.  It  was  replied, 
on  the  other  hand,  —  at  least,  by  those  interested  in  equalising 
the  school  burdens  rather  than  the  general,  — -  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  measure  were  in  general  anxious  to  improve  th«r 
schools;   that,  as  a  rule  they  taxed  themselves  as  heavily  as  they 
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ought  in  efforts  to  do  so,  —  far  more  heavily,  indeed,  than  the 
State  as  a  whole ;  and  that,  if  they  received  aid  from  a  State  tax 
intended  to  help  their  schools,  they  could  be  trusted  to  use  that 
aid  for  the  welfare  of  their  schools.  The  help  that  well-to-do  com- 
munities might  give  to  other  well-to-do  communities  was  likely 
to  be  an  incident,  it  was  claimed,  of  any  general  legislation;  it 
certainly  has  its  parallel  in  every  form  of  general  taxation  under 
which  money  raised  by  a  whole  is  distributed  in  expenditure  among 
its  parts ;  and  so,  however  preposterous  such  needless  help  might 
be  made  to  look  when  isolated  and  viewed  by  itself,  it  should  not 
be  used  as  an  argument  against  a  policy  that,  viewed  in  a  large 
way,  bade  fair  to  prove  a  beneficent  one  both  for  the  whole  that 
should  raise  the  money  and  the  parts  that  should  receive  the  benefits 
thereof.  Without  giving  at  length  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  measure,  it  is  enough  here  to  say  that  there  seemed  to  be  an 
irreconcilable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  money  raised 
under  the  measure  would  go  to  the  schools  or  not.  "  The  bill 
contains  no  guarantee  to  that  effect,"  said  one  side.  **  No  guarantee 
to  that  effect  is  necessary,"  said  the  other. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  all  parties  have  united  in  increasing  the 
State  school  requirements,  are  sympathetic  witnesses  of  the  bur- 
dens these  requirements  have  imposed  upon  many  towns,  and 
are  practically  agreed  that  the  State  should  relieve  such  towns  from 
a  part,  at  least,  of  the  load  they  must  carry  if  they  are  to  have  good 
schools,  though  not  agreed  as  to  the  best  way  of  doing  so,  it  is 
worth  inquiring  whether  common  ground  cannot  be  found  for  a 
State  policy  that  shall  insure  good  schools  where  it  gives  aid. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

The  problem  is  a  complicated  one.  A  similar  one,  with  fewer 
factors  and  of  less  difficult  solution,  was  successfully  handled  in 
framing  the  law  for  distributing  the  income  of  the  school  fund.  If 
the  Legislature  should  direct  an  inquiry  to  be  made  by  competent 
persons  into  the  nature  of  this  larger  problem  with  special  refer- 
ence to  suggesting  legislation  for  its  solution,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  a  measure  can  be  devised  of  greater  real  help  to 
the  schools  than  the  several  helpful  but  partial  measures  now  in 
existence,  involving,  doubtless,  a  greater  expenditure  by  the 
State  than  at  present,  but  imposing  a  less  serious  tax  upon  the 
wealthier  places  of  the  state  than  some  of  the  propositions  to  which 
they  have  taken  exception.  ...  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
Massachusetts  stands  almost  alone  among  the  States  of  the  Union, 
in  putting,  with  very  modest  exceptions,  the  full  burden  of  the 
schools  upon  the  towns  and  cities  themselves. 
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VI.     iNEQDALITIia   IN   TAXING    PoWEB    FOR   ScHOOlfi   IN 

Illinois 

IFrom  an  article  by  O.  L.  Manchester,  on  the  proposed  changes 
<^  the  'Illinois  Educational  Commission  in  relation  to  sdwol 
revenues,  published  in  the  38th  Bun.  Rept.  Sufi.  PiM.  Inttr. 
lUinaU,  1908-10,  pp.  493-499.] 

No  school  revenOe  aj-stein  is  good  enough  for  Illinois  that  does 
not  tend&r  every  child  eight  months  a  year  elementary  instruction 
in  an  easily  accessible  and  not  over-«rowded  school  taught  by  a 
teacher  who  not  only  earns  but  gets  at  least  a  legal  minimum  wage 
of  $50.00  a  month.  No  revenue  system  will  be  from  now  on  quite 
good  enough  for  the  great  State  of  Illinois  unless  it  proffers  every 
qualified  l>oy  and  girl  a  free  high  school  education.  Illinois  boya 
and  girls  are  as  good  as  those  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  or 
Indiana,  and  there  is  no  use  in  our  hedging  any  longer  upon  thb 

auestion.  Any  acceptable  school  revenue  system  must  provide  that 
lis  education  l>e  furnished  and  paid  for  by  the  local  school  unit  if 
that  be  possible  without  excessive  taxation ;  if  not,  that  the  State 
stand  good  for  what  is  wanting.  And,  finally,  all  this  must  be 
done  with  the  least  possible  inequality  and  injustice  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  burden.  Now,  how  far  does  the  present  scheme  for 
school  support  fill  the  bill? 

It  takes  $4S0.00  to  run  a  rural  school  in  fair  shape  for  eight 
months  —  HOOOO  for  the  teacher  and  the  $80.00  for  incidentals. 
The  ordinary  school  district  is  four  square  miles.  It  contains  2,580 
acres.  As  the  viilue  of  personalty  runs  for  Illinois  about  one-fourth 
that  of  realty,  we  may  neglect  it  in  our  calculations  and  count 
3,200  acres.  Now  if  land  in  the  district  is  assessed  at  $6.00  an 
acre  —  the  assessed  being  one-fifth  of  the  real  value  —  under  the 
$2.50  ta.^  limit  for  general  purposes  we  can  get  just  the  $480.00  for 
our  school.  Such  a  district  needs  no  aid  if  it  ta.xes  itself  to  the 
limit. 

The  conditions  of  our  school  revenue  problem  were  set  for  us 
40,000  years  ago.  In  the  southern  end  of  our  State,  covering 
largely  seven  counties,  reappearing  also  in  the  elevated  northwest 
comer  in  Jo  Davie.ss,  and  in  Pike  and  Calhoun  to  the  west,  is  an 
area  untoiiclied  by  glaciation.  Land  in  four  of  these  ten  counties 
b  assessed  and  equalized  at  $2.50  an  acre  and  in  alt  but  one  of  the 
others  at  $5.00  or  les.s.  South  and  east  of  the  Kaskaskia  river 
and  so  far  north  as  to  include  Clark  and  Cumberland,  with  Bond 
and  Monroe  just  across  the  river,  is  the  lower  Illinois  ^aciated 
area.    The  equalized  values  here  vary  from  $3.50  to  $5.50  per 
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acre.  Insll  the  rest  of  the  State  the  figures  run  from  16.00  to  S16.50, 
There  are  then  thirty-six  counties  in  Illinois  where  land  values  are 
90  low  that  rural  districts  of  proper  size,  if  without  railroads,  can- 
not expect  without  State  aid  to  support  in  good  shape  their  schools. 
Just  what  do  such  counties  do  ? 

In  Alexander,  Clay,  Effingham,  JefTerson,  and  Wayne  counties, 
land  is  assessed  at  (4.00,  men's  wages  average  S45.59,  women's 
S35.58 ;  school  keeps  6.7  months,  and  the  average  enrollment  is 
thirty-nine.  The  district  varies  from  4.4  square  miles  in  Jefferson 
to  7.7  square  miles  in  Alexander.     The  school  tax  averages  S1.86. 

In  Franklin,  Hamilton,  and  Massac  counties,  land  is  valued  at 
$3.50,  the  district  averages  five  square  miles,  school  runs  seven 
months,  the  average  enrollment  is  fifty-five,  the  tax  rate  $1.86, 
wages  S39.00  for  men,  and  $35.50  for  women. 

In  Hardin,  Johnson,  Pope,  and  Pulaski,  land  is  S2.50,  which 
would  mean  a  maximiun  school  tax  of  $200.00,  did  they  not  put 
5.6  square  miles  into  their  districts.  They  run  their  schools  six 
months,  the  enrollment  averages  forty-four,  the  school  tax  is  $2.23. 
They  pay  men  $40.00  and  women  $34.00. 

Now  let  us  come  to  the  best  farming  sections  of  the  State.  In 
McLean  county  land  is  assessed  at  $16.50,  in  Uvingston  and  Logan 
at  $16.00,  in  Champaign,  Ford,  Piatt,  and  Woodford,  at  $15.00. 
The  maximum  tax  obtainable  is  from  $1,320.00  to  $1,200.00.  The 
district  is  4.4  square  miles,  the  sdiool  year  eight  months,  the  aver- 
age enrollment  twenty-three,  the  tax  rate  $1.30.  Men  get  $63.90, 
women  $45.76.  Comparing  the  twelve  southern  counties  with 
these  seven  in  central  Illinois,  we  find  that  in  the  latter  school  nms 
one-fifth  longer,  the  men's  wages  are  one-half  and  women's  wages 
one-third  higher,  but  that  in  the  southern  schools  the  enrollment  is 
twice  as  gr^at,  while  the  lax  rate  is  fifty  per  cent  higher.  But  it 
will  not  do  to  rely  too  implicitly  upon  averages.  Mark  Twain's 
watch  averaged  well,  but  never  was  right,  and  we  have  heard  that 
a  donkey  got  drowned  once  upon  a  time  in  a  stream  that  averaged 
eight  inches  deep.  .\n(l  this  comparison  of  tax  rates,  obtained  by 
dividing  aggregate  county  school  levies  by  total  county  assessed 
values,  under-states  the  inequality-  because  of  the  greater  number 
of  \illage3  and  cities  with  their  higher  rates  in  central  Illinois. 
Eliminate  from  the  calculation  for  McLean  county,  for  example, 
twenty-five  city  and  ^^llage  districts,  whose  rates  average  $2.19, 
then  a\erage  the  remaining  240  rates  appearing  on  the  county 
clerk's  books,  and  we  get  a  purelj'  rural  school  rate  of  seventy-three 
cents.  Indeed  the  a\erage  of  all  actual  rates  for  McLean  couDty 
last  ,vear  was  onlj-  eighfy-six  cents ;  in  Livingston,  ninety  cents 
for  genera]  purposes,  in  Logan  ninety-two,  and  in  Piatt  $1.18. 
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Now  as  in  Hardin,  Pope,  Johnson,  and  Pulaaki  countiea  there  are 
only  two  cities  and  only  three  villages  of  500  people  or  more,  tbea 
rate  of  $2.23  is  essentially  a  country  school  rate.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  that  poorer  Illinois,  school  rates  are  two  or  three  times  as 
high  as  here,  although  for  their  money  they  are  getting  shorter 
terms,  crowded  schoob,  poorer  instruction,  and  almost  no  high 
schools. 

But  poorer  Illinois  is  not  all  in  the  southern  end  of  the  State; 
it  is  scattered  all  through  the  State.  And  again,  neighboring  dis- 
tricts anywhere  vary  much  in  size  with  consequent  difTerences  in 
tax  rates.  And,  finally,  the  presence  or  absence  of  railroads  and 
of  cities  and  villages  has  an  important  bearing  upon  tax  rates. 
When  these  things  conspire  in  their  operation  the  result  is  truly 
interesting.  As  samples  of  high  rates,  may  be  quoted  these  from 
Sangamon  county  for  this  year:  $1.90,  $2.00,  $2.50,  $2.45,  $3.30, 
$2.00,  $3.20,  $3.20,  $1.85,  $5.00,  $3.30.  As  samples  of  low  rates 
may  be  quoted  these  from  the  same  county :  65,  55,  66,  55,  64, 
57,  64,  46,  62,  64,  40,  66  cents. 

In  Morgan  county  last  year  one  rate  was  below  25  cents ;  four- 
teen were  between  26  and  50  cents ;  twenty-six  between  51  and  75 
cents;  thirty-three  between  76  and  $1.00  ;  eighteen  between  $1.01, 
and  $1.25;  ten  between  $1.26  and  $1.50;  four  between  $1.51 
and  $1.75;  eight  between  $1.76  and  $2.00;  two  between  $2.01 
and  $2.25 ;  and  one  between  $2.26  and  $2.50.  The  average  was 
98  cents.  In  Edwards  county  there  was  none  below  25  cents,  but 
for  the  next  nine  classes  above  the  number  of  rates  ran  successively, 
1,  5,  16,  11,  9,  3,  2,  1,  4;  and  one  rate  was  $3.70;  another  $4.20. 
The  average  rate  was  $1.36. 

There  is  a  little  district  in  Macon  county.  District  No.  32, 
Hickory  Point  Township,  just  north  of  Decatur,  which  is  one-fourth 
regular  size,  one-half  mile  wide  and  two  miles  long,  Its  school 
rate  last  year  was  $2.58.  In  Mt,  Hope  township,  McLean  county, 
there  are  two  big  country  districts,  each  containing  nine  or  ten 
square  miles.  They  levied  $500.00  and  $350.00  last  year  respec- 
tively, and  their  school  tax  rates  were  38  and  26  cents.  The  adjoin- 
ing township  of  Funk's  Grove  contains  two  more  such  excrescences; 
their  rates  last  year  were  32  and  17  cents.  A  few  years  ago  I  went 
into  the  county  clerk's  office  at  Clinton,  DeWitt  county,  to  look 
through  the  tax  books.  The  first  township  I  struck  was  Tun- 
bridge  and  the  first  districts  therein  Nos.  75  and  76.  No.  75  was 
of  ordinary  size  and  was  blessed  with  a  railroad  that  furnished  one- 
third  of  the  total  valuation.  It  levied  $400.00  last  year  and  got 
off  with  a  rate  of  $1.10.  No.  76  was  small  and  hilly  and  had  no 
railroad.    It  levied  $50.00  leas,  but  got  a  rate  of  $2.46,  or  two  and. 
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we-third  times  as  great.  Compare  this  rate  of  S2.46  in  District 
76,.  DeWitt  county,  with  that  of  26  cents  in  District  5,  in  the  ad* 
joining  county  of  McLean,  both  rates  produdng  the  same  suni,  or 
(350.00,  but  the  one  rate  nine  and  one-half  times  the  Other.  The 
railroad  situation  aa  affecting  school  tax  rates  deserves  a  few  com- 
[dementary,  or  complimentary,  remarks.  The  railroad  assessment 
per  mile  of  main  track  in  Illinois  averages  SS,452.  For  purposes 
erf  our  calculation  this  should  be  reduced  somewhat.  Suffice  to 
say,  that  a  stretch  of  railroad  one  and  one-half  miles  long,  in  a  school 
district  where  land  is  assessed  at  S2.50  an  acre  may  easily  double 
and  more  the  total  valuation  and  thus  halve  the  tax  rate.  Where 
land  is  $4.00,  a  similar  stretch  would  reduc«  the  rate  fifty  per  cent. 
In  DeWitt  county,  where  land  is  $11.00  an  acre,  the  railroad  valua- 
tions in  such  districts  as  have  railroads  average  about  one-sixth  of 
the  total  valuations.  Is  it  right  that  a  school  district  should  escape 
with  a  fraction  of  the  rate  its  neighbors  have  to  pay  because  it  has 
a  railroad  and  they  have  none?  A  strip  of  land,  sixty-six  and  two- 
thirds  feet  wide  and  one  and  one-half  miles  long,  or  100  feet  wide 
and  one  mile  long  contains  twelve  acres.  At  an  average  Illinois 
price  its  assessed  valuation  would  be  SI  14.00.  As  railroad  right  of 
way  it  may  easily  be  $10,000.00  to  $15,000.00  or  even  $20,000.00. 

There  are  2,600  miles  of  railroad  in  those  thirty-six  counties  of 
poorer  Illinois  and  about  3,000  school  districts,  of  which,  perhaps, 
one  dbtrict  in  four  has  any  railroad  in  it.  Probably  of  the  3,000 
school  districts  about  750  are  helped  by  the  presence  of  railroad 
property  beyond  the  point  of  serious  need  so  far  as  elementary 
schools  are  concerned.     The  other  2,250  get  no  such  help. 

Finally,  the  State's  distribution  of  $1,036,971.31  annually  among 
districts  according  to  minor  population  means  50  cents  perhaps  per 
child,  or  possibly  $1.00  per  child  actually  enrolled,  and  may  bring 
some  southern  Illinois  districts  $50.00-$60.00  annually.  The 
benefits  accruing  from  township  and  county  funds  and  from  fines 
and  forfeitures  are  of  sonic  moment,  but  are  so  fortuitously  scattered 
that  it  would  be  guess  work  to  speculate  about  them.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  of  the  3,000  districts  in  poorer  Illinois  fully 
2,000  in  spite  of  all  adventitious  aids  cannot  get  even  by  taxing 
to  the  limit  the  $480.00  apiece  that  the  support  of  a  good  scbool 
demands.  They  still  need  help,  from  a  little  up  to  $280.00  each  or 
in  the  aggregate  —  though  it  must  be  a  guess  —  about  $300,000.00. 

So  far  we  have  been  talking  of  the  adaptation  of  the  scbool 
district  system  to  the  financing  of  isolated  elementary  schools 
alone.  Anything  like  ade<|uate  supervision  is  financially  imprac- 
ticable. It  is  when  we  come  to  the  rural  high  school  question, 
however,  that  the  dbtrict  system  breaks  down  completely.    In  the 
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past  in  cities  and  villages  the  high  school  haa  indeed  seen  a  remark- 
able growth.  But  as  to  rural  communities  it  is  only  when  the  dis- 
trict organization  is  discarded  for  what  is  essentially  the  township 
system,  that  they  get  high  schools  at  all.  Out  of  the  240  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  greatest  and  richest  farming  county  of  the  State,  only 
four  or  five  could  get,  even  by  taxing  to  the  limit,  12,500  for  the 
support  of  a  high  school. 

Such,  then,  are  the  short-cominga  of  our  present  school  revraue 
system.  How  far  would  the  proposals  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mission remove  them  ?  The  most  pertinent  proposals  of  the  com- 
mission are  two:  To  substitute  the  township  for  the  district 
system ;  and  to  restore  the  two-mill  tax. 

To  make  the  township  the  unit  for  school  purposes  would  equalise 
tax  rates  as  well  as  school  opportunities  within  townships.  The 
big  district  and  the  small  district,  the  poor  land  and  the  best  land 
would  all  pay  the  same  rate.  That  large  district  in  Funk's  Grove, 
for  example,  that  paid  17  cents  last  year,  would  under  the  town- 
ship system  with  all  the  other  districts  have  paid  43  cents.  It 
might  continue,  if  desirable,  a  big  district,  but  it  would  not  for 
that  reason  escape,  comparatively,  taxation  for  school  purposes. 
Of  course  no  criticism  of  the  farmers  of  that  district  is  intend«d. 
They  are  among  the  most  progressive  in  America  and  would  be  th« 
last  persons  in  the  State  to  wish  to  escape  any  proper  burden. 
It  b  the  system  that  is  criticised  and  that  causes  the  inequality. 
The  injustice  arising  now  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  railroad 
property  among  districts  would  entirely  pass  away,  though  it 
would  still  remain  as  among  townships.  The  lar^r  the  school 
unit,  however,  the  smaller  the  chance  of  inequality.    This  inequal- 


ity among  townships  and  counti 
ing  change  that  it  is  the  functi 
than  of  an  educational  comui' 


a  will  demand  eventually  a  sweejy- 
1  of  a  revenue  commission  rathsr 
iiission  to  suggest  —  a  separation  ol 
■s  of  State  and  local  revenues.  When  that  time  comes  the 
railroads  will  be  relieved  from  all  local  taxation  whatever,  and  will 
pay  a  per  cent  of  gross  receipts  or  the  average  State  rate  for  all 
purposes  calculated  upon  their  assessed  and  equalized  valuation, 
directly  into  the  State  treasury.  The  latter  method  would  un- 
doubtedly he  both  fair  and  constitutional  and  would  net  the  State 
nearly  six  millions  annually.  The  State  tax  could  then  be  done 
awa,\-  with  and  realty  and  some  personalty  left  to  be,  taxed,  as  in 
Pennsyhania,  for  local  purposes  only.  Until  this  is  done  injustice 
must  continue.  Hardin  and  Calhoun  counties  have  no  railroads 
at  all.  Madison,  because  it  lies  in  the  direct  way  of  lines  making 
for  St.  I^uis,  has  twenty-one.  Cook  has  more  than  twice  that 
number.    The  railroad  valuation  alone  of  Madison  county  is  peatcx 
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than  the  total  vatiiation  of  all  property  in  any  one  of  twenty-seven 
counties  in  Illinois;  and  the  railroad  valuation  of  Cook  county  is 
nearly  twice  that  of  all  the  thirty-six  counties  of  our  poorer  Illinois 
combined. 

The  adoption  of  the  township  as  the  school  unit  would  open  the 
way  for  the  culminating  expanse  of  the  high  school  system.  Where 
land  is  as-sctscd  at  $10.00  an  acre  even  country  townships  could 
spare  $^1.1KK>.00  for  high  school  purposes  and  still  keep  within  the 
present  tax  limit.  In  the  poorer  townships  —  suci)  say  as  have 
not  a  total  assessed  valuation  so  great  as  9300,000.00  —  the  State 
should  help  maintain  high  schools,  the  help  extended  to  vary  in- 
versely with  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  township,  and 
directly  with  the  tax  rate  levied  by  the  township  itself  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  schools.  Possibly  800  of  the  townships  of  Illi- 
nois might  require  such  aid  to  the  extent  of  an  average  of  $1,000.00 
each,  or  in  all  $800,000.00.  In  some  cases  two  townships  could 
unite  to  support  a  school.  In  exactly  the  same  way  the  cost  of 
adequate  supiTvision  of  both  elementary  and  high  schools  should  be 
shared  by  the  State.    This  might  take  $500,000.00  annually. 

It  is  iniportant  that  everybody  understand  exactly  how  the 
adoption  of  the  township  system  and  the  establishment  of  high 
schools  would  affect  tax  rates.  Let  us  take  an  illustration.  Take 
Aetna  township,  Ixigan  county.  The  approximate  assessed  values, 
the  actual  levies,  and  the  rates  resulting  were  last  year  as  follows : 
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One  or  two  of  these  districts  are  partly  in  another  township  but 
this  may  Ih>  neglected  in  the  calculation.  No.  9  oonuins  a  railroad, 
whicli  furnishes  altoiit  one-fiffh  of  its  valuation  ;  hence  the  low  rate 
—  6.1  cents.  Distriets  1 1  and  12  are  about  the  same  size  as  9  but 
contain  no  railroad,  and,  with  somewhat  higher  levies  pay  rates  of 
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SI. 12  and  $1.30.  District  16  owes  its  lower  rate  to  ita  larger  size. 
District  10  contains  the  little  village  of  Chestnut  and  the  levy, 
11,200.00,  valuation,  and  rate,  $1.60,  suggest  the  struggle  that  the 
average  village  undergoes  when  population  is  increasing  faster 
than  property. 

The  eight  purely  country  districts  in  this  illustration  are  paying 
an  average  tax  rate  of  91  cents.  Their  levies  range  from  $400.00 
to  $600.00  and  average  a  little  less  than  $500.00.  Their  tax 
rates,  because  of  varying  levies,  the  different  size  of  the  districts,  or 
unequal  fUstribution  of  wealth,  or  the  presence  of  railroads  in  some 
districts,  range  from  54  ctnta  to  $1.30. 

Now  suppose  we  adopt  the  township  system,  what  will  be  the 
results?  The  total  valuation  being  about  $534,000.00  and  the  sum 
of  the  levies  being  $5,175.00,  with  no  increase  for  school  expendi- 
tures the  burdens  of  all  would  be  equalized  at  a  rate  of  96  cents. 
Would  not  this  rate  be  fairer  than  nine  different  rates  varying 
from  54  cents  to  $1.60?  Now  let  us  add  $2,500.00  for  a  high  school, 
with  two  assistant  teachers,  and  a  superintendent  who  will  super- 
vise all  the  schools  of  the  township.  The  tax  rate  becomes  $1.44. 
The  farmer  who  owns  200  acres  of  land,  assessed  at  $16.00  an  acre, 
the  usual  value  in  Logan  county,  before  the  township  system  was 
adopted  paid,  at  the  average,  $29.12 ;  now  he  pays  $46.08,  or  about 
$17.00  a  year  more  school  tax.    The  illustration  is  typical. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  township  system  should  come  a  com- 
pulsory high  school  law.  Even  if  the  courts  eventually  sustain 
the  State  Superintendent's  interpretation  of  the  recent  high  school 
act,  whereby  we  have  accidentally,  or  providentially,  a  free  high 
school  law,  yet  this  solution  of  tlie  problem  is  not  wholly  satis- 
factory and  can  be  only  temporary ;  the  payment  of  a  student's 
tuition  away  from  home  does  not  give  him  a  school  that  he  can  call 
his  own,  and  is  calculated  to  confine  free  high  school  privileges  to 
such  as  can  afford  to  pay  for  board  and  lodging  in  town.  I  can 
see  no  reason,  excepting  one  of  policy,  for  the  exclusion  of  places  oS 
1,000  or  more  under  boards  of  education,  from  the  contemplated 
township  organization  for  school  purposes.  Such  places  either 
contain  high  schools  now,  or  the  nuclei  for  high  schools.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  to  establish  a  township  high  school  elsewhere 
than  in  such  a  village,  city,  or  incorporated  town,  if  such  be  acces- 
sible, would  surety  seem  unwise  and  not  economical.  If  the  farm- 
er's tax  rate  is  low  now  it  is  because  he  hasn't  been  getting  much. 
It  should  be  somewhat  higher  and  he  should  get  vastly  more.  In 
southern  Illinois  for  elementary  schools  alone  farmers  are  paying 
higher  rates  than  would  be  needed  here  for  both  elementary  and 
high  schools.     If  there  is  anybody  on  earth  taxed  less  in  proportion 
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to  ability  to  pay  than  the  farmer  of  the  corn  belt,  I  do  not  kiM>w 
who  it  is. 

The  Educational  Commission  has  voted  to  recommend  the  res- 
toration of  the  two-mill  tax.    Let  us  see  just  what  this  means. 

By  the  free  school  law  of  IS65  it  was  provided :  "  The  common 
school  fund  of  this  State  shall  consist  of  such  sum  as  will  be  pro- 
duced by  an  annual  levy  and  assessment  of  two  mills  upon  eadi 
dollar's  valuation  of  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  State;  and 
there  is  hereby  levied  and  assessed  annually  .  .  .  the  said  two 
mills."  The  same  statute  provides  that  six  per  cent  interest  upon 
funds  received  from  the  federal  government  for  the  support  of 
common  schools  and  upon  the  amount  of  the  surplus  revenue  dis- 
tributed to  Illinois  in  1837  shall  be  part  also  of  the  said  fund.  It  is 
said  that  this  provision  of  the  law  of  1S55  providing  for  this  fund 
to  be  raised  by  an  ad  taloTem.  tax  upon  all  the  wealth  of  the  State 
and  distributed  according  to  population  and  area,  put  the  bill 
through  the  licgislature  and  kept  it  from  being  repealed.  It  made 
the  bill  acceptable  where  it  would  have  been  weakest  —  in  the 
poorer  sections  of  the  State.  By  the  first  dbtribution  every  county 
but  two  in  what  we  have  called  poorer  Illinois  got  more  out  of  the 
fund  than  it  paid  into  it.  And  this  state  of  affairs  holds  true  with- 
out exceptions  to-day.  The  two  mill  tax  brought  in  (607,000.00 
this  first  year,  averaged  S687 ,000.00  for  the  next  twelve  years,  and 
by  1872  was  running  about  $900,000.00.  At  that  time  the  school 
law  was  re-written  and  into  the  rewriting  crept  a  change  that  haa 
proved  of  serious  importance.  The  section  providing  for  the  dis- 
tributable fund  was  made  to  read,  "...  the  proceeds  of  a  two 
mill  tax  to  be  levied  .  .  .  annually,  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
law."  The  very  next  year  the  Legislature  proceeded  to  levy  the 
lump  sum  of  $1,000,000.00  "  in  lieu  of  the  two  mill  tax,"  a  practice 
which  has  been  since  kept  up.  At  the  time  when  the  change  was 
made  in  the  law  the  tax  was  bringing  in  only  $900,000.00  annually 
but  now  it  would  mean  nearly  $2,500,000.00  a  year,  even  tliough 
property  is  actually  assessed  at  seventy  per  cent  of  one-fifth  of  the 
real  value. 

By  the  terms  of  a  revenue  law  of  1855  the  rate  to  be  levied  for 
general  revenue  purposes  annually  thereafter  was  one  and  one-fifth 
mills.  From  1873  to  1888  the  average  levy  for  general  purposes 
was  $1,600,000.00.  Since  1895  the  amount  levied  for  general 
purposes  has  risen  rapidly,  until  it  is  now  $5,000,000.00  a  year, 
with  receipts  from  fees,  insurance  and  inheritance  taxes,  and  from 
the  Illinois  C'entral  aggregating  $;j ,000,000 .00  more.  The  school 
levy  remains  $1,000,000.00.  which  with  $56,937.31  interest  con- 
stitutes the  distributable  fund.    Once,  one  and  two-thirds  the 
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general  levy,  the  school  levy  19  now  but  twenty  per  cent  of  it,  or 
twelve  per  cent  of  all  gen^ul  revenue  receipts.  Once  the  State 
pftid  more  than  the  local  political  units  for  the  support  of  the  com- 
mon schools ;  now  it  pays  about  three  per  cent  of  the  total  amount. 
Within  the  last  thirty-five  years  population  has  doubled,  our  school 
enrollment  increased  fifty  per  cent,  the  wealth  of  Illinois  has  mul- 
tiplied by  four ;  young  men  have  married  and  grown  old  ;  the  sons 
bom  of  their  sons  are  now  in  the  schoolrooms ;  but  the  distributable 
fund  remains  the  same.  New  stars  have  been  discovered  in  the 
heavens  above,  new  elements  in  the  earth  beneath,  but  the  State 
of  Illinois  now,  as  thirty-five  years  ago,  is  still  distributing  annually, 
to  her  common  schools  the  paltry  sum  of  $1,056,937.31.  The 
change  the  commission  recommends  would  increase  the  average 
$5,71  Illinois  tax  rate  hardly  more  than  one-fiftieth.  If  you  pay 
SSO.OOnow;  then  you  would  pay  $51.00.  It  might  cost  the  people  of 
Illinois  30  cents  apiece — less  than  they  pay  for  soda-water  and  gum. 

We  believe  in  the  restoration  of  the  two  mill  tax  because  the 
tax  is  right  in  principle.  To  some  extent  surely,  all  the  wealth  of 
Illinois  is  responsible  for  the  education  of  all  her  children.  The 
proposition  of  the  commission  is  that  the  State  take  a  one-thir- 
teenth interest  in  the  enterprise.  We  believe  in  this  larger  fund 
because  it  is  needed  to  help  pay  a  reasonable  minimiun  wage  and 
the  other  expenses  for  elementary  education  in  poorer  Illinois,  to 
aid  teachers'  institutes,  to  encourage  expert  supervision  in  town- 
ships, to  help  build  township  high  schools  and  extend  the  oppor- 
tunities of  secondary  education  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  State. 
The  farmer's  vocation  is  necessary  to  society  and  he  must  be  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  it  without  sacrificing  his  children. 

As  already  indicated  I  believe  that  the  plan  for  distributing  our 
school  fund  should  be  changed.  Surely  so  long  as  our  fund  remains 
so  small  not  one  cent  should  go  anywhere  excepting  where  it  will 
do  great  good.  What  do  we  need  of  your  distributable  fund  m 
McLean  county,  where  our  rural  school  rate  is  73  cents,  where  we 
can  build  a  million  dollar  court  house,  or  $75,000.00  ward  scbodsT 
Contributed  according  to  abilities,  this  fund  should  be  distributed 
according  to  needs.  Townships  with  a  total  assessed  valuation 
high  enough  so  that  they  can  get  all  necessary  school  advantages 
with  a  school  tax  rate  of  $2.00  or  less  should  get  none  of  thefimd ; 
the  distribution  among  the  remaining  townships  should  vary  in- 
versely as  the  total  valuation  of  property  and  directly  as  the  rate 
levied  for  school  purposes  by  the  township  itself.  Even  Heavoi 
helps  only  those  who  need  help  and  who  help  themselves,  Massa- 
chusetts likewise.  Who  will  doubt  the  wisdom  of  a  plan  followed 
both  by  Heaven  and  by  Massachusetts? 
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It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  the  greatest 
burdens  of  taxation  proportionately,  are  stood  by  the  poorest  sec- 
tion of  the  State  —  this  notwithstanding  that  there  are  more  cities 
and  villages  farther  north.  The  last  report  of  our  auditor  shows 
the  three  highest  county  aggregate  rates  to  have  been :  Hamilton, 
$9.92  ;  Gallatin,  $8.04 ;  Jackson,  $7.87.  Of  the  thirty-one  county 
rates  above  $5.60,  sixteen  belonged  to  the  one-third  of  the  counties 
southeast  of  the  Kaskaskia. 

The  adoption  of  the  township  system,  the  restoration  of  the  two 
mill  tax  and  its  proper  distribution,  if  accompanied  by  a  minimum 
wage  law,  will  remedy,  in  the  main,  every  most  glaring  injustice 
in  the  workings,  if  not  of  our  revenue  system,  at  least  of  our  school 
revenue  system.  We  shall  have  then  a  logical  system  —  not  one 
that  "  just  growed."  If  there  has  been  chaos  as  to  school  revenue 
matters  in  the  objective  world,  it  has  been  because  of  a  chaos  in 
the  brain  nf  the  schoolmaster.  Until  the  labors  of  this  commiswin, 
the  school  teacher  had  not  thought  the  thing  out.  Hitherto  we 
"  have  seen  as  through  a  glass,  darkly ;  now,  face  to  face."  How 
long  shall  the  eilucation  of  an  Illinois  boy,  his  chance  in  the  race  of 
life,  depend  upon  the  price  of  land  per  acre  in  the  county  where  he 
is  l>om,  or  upon  the  track  of  a  glacier  made  40,000  years  ago? 

In  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  must  be  amalgamated  the  chil- 
dren of  a  score  of  nationalities.  Not  of  the  same  race,  they  must 
be  made  to  be  of  the  same  mind.  From  the  slums  of  Chicago,  or 
from  the  wharves  of  Cairo,  the  State  of  Illinois  will  not  hesitate 
when  need  be  to  call  them  forth  in  her  defence  to  spill  their  blood 
or  risk  their  lives.  Thero  too,  Illinois  will  entrust  with  the  sacred 
ballot  and  them  she  will  expect  to  be  able  to  solve  the  intricate 
political  and  social  problems  of  an  increasingly  complex  dvilisa- 
tion.  To  them  Illinois  owes  a  duty  commensurate  with  what  she 
expects  of  them.  Then  Illinois  must  educate,  if  not  for  their  sake, 
then  for  her  own.  If  this  great  experiment  in  democracy  goes  down, 
it  will  be  for  lack  of  sufhcient  elementary  and  high  school  education 
of  the  right  sort.  .\nd  such  an  education  is  after  all  largely  a  matter 
of  revenue.  Good  revenue  systems  have  done  much  to  make,  and 
bad  to  unmake  great  states.  Our  liberties,  which  have  been  won 
in  battles  over  taxation  during  the  last  thousand  years,  are  to  be 
preserved  in  struggles  of  the  same  sort.  It  is  to-day  for  the 
teachers  and  the  people  of  Illinois  to  tiptoe  a  little,  look  over  and 
beyond  the  hedges  of  all  narrow  and  individual  and  class  ii 
stop  trj'ing  to  preserve  the  obsolescent,  and  unite  to  give  ] 
an  adequate  school  revenue  system. 
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APPORTIONMENT  AND   8UB8IDIEB 

Much  has  also  been  written  on  this  question,  and  only  a  few 
of  the  more  important  extracts  and  laws  are  here  reproduced. 
The  first  extract  sets  forth  a  condition  as  it  existed  in  Michigan 
in  1910,  and  is  illustrative  of  the  inequalities  in  distribution 
naturally  arising  under  the  census  basis  of  apportionment. 
It  also  illustrates  a  peculiar  condition  which  might  easily  arise 
in  any  state  using  this  basis  if  the  funds  for  school  support  were 
materially  and  rapidly  increased.  The  second  is  a  good  state- 
ment of  the  inequalities  existing  under  the  census  basb  of  ap- 
portionment, illustrated  from  conditions  in  Ohio.  The  third 
is  a  good  statement  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  ought 
to  prevail  in  arranging  laws  for  the  apportionment  of  public 
funds  for  education. 

I.    Distribution  of  State  School  Money  in  Michigan 
[From  the  Repl.  Supt.  Publ.  Instr.  Mick.,  1909-1910,  pp.  40-44.] 

CONDITIONS   IN    MICHIQAN 

The  fact  that,  in  the  future,  from  four  to  live  millicHis  of  dollars 
will  be  apportioned  annually,*  leads  us  to  inquire  whether  this 
money  is  being  distributed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  people 
of  the  State  the  greatest  passible  bene6t.  The  question  of  its 
equitable  distribution  is  a  serious  one  indeed  when  we  study  exist- 
ing conditions. 

Michigan  is  a  state  having  very  diverse  conditions.    The  wealth 
of  the  people  varies  and  the  population  b  unevenly  distributed. 
Some  parts  are  exceedingly  wealthy,  others  very  poor.    The  town- 
ships in  the  southern  part  vary  in  valuation,  some  having  a  valua- 
'  TtuB  will  unouiit  to  (torn  di  to  wven  doUua  pa  oenaua  child. 
471 
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tion  as  high  as  S4,000,000  while  in  the  northern  coimtiea  are  town- 
ships  with  a  valuation  of  $3,000  or  less.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  Lower  Peninsula,  we  have  nearly  a  thousand  districts  each 
having  a  school  population  of  fifteen  or  less  children.  The  average 
attendance  at  school  in  these  districts  is  not  more  than  eight  pupils, 
and  many  maintain  only  five  months  of  school.  Through  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  Lower  Peninsula,  where  a  splendid  agricultural 
district  is  being  developed,  are  good-sized  school  districts  and  a 
large  school  population.  Generally,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Lower  Peninsula  we  find  a  scattering  population,  low  valuatiiHi  fif 
property,  and  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  schools.  In  the 
Upper  Penin:jula,  the  population  is  more  generally  gathered  in 
villages  and  cities,  although  in  recent  years  the  agricultural  possi- 
bilities are  being  rapidly  developed.  There  are  single  rural  Khool 
districts  in  the  Lower  Peninsula  whose  valuation  is  Sl,500,000. 
There  are  other  school  districts  in  the  Lower  Peninsula  with  a 
valuation  of  less  than  $1,000.  In  the  counties  of  Oscoda,  Craw- 
ford, Montmorency,  Kalkaska,  Roscommon,  Clare,  Lake,  and 
Newaygo,  is  found  a  scattered  population  and  a  very  low  valuation 
of  property  and  with  this,  many  times,  but  few  families  to  compose 
a  school  district.  It  is  extremely  burdensome  to  those  people  to 
raise  a  school  tax  sufficient  to  support  tlieir  school  and,  having  but 
few  children,  tlicy  get  but  a  small  amount  of  the  primary  school 
interest  fund,  hence  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  a  school  in 
these  districts  even  for  five  months,  as  the  statute  requires. 

THS   SCHOOI.  CENSUB   BASIS 

The  distribution  of  the  primary  school  interest  fund  at  present  is 
based  upon  the  school  census  of  the  several  districts  as  taken  by 
the  schot)l  directors,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  school  boards, 
during  the  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  first  Monday  in  June  of  each 
year.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  census  lists  sent  to  this  Department 
have  to  be  returned  for  correction.  In  some  cases  we  have  been 
obliged  to  order  a  new  census  because  of  inaccuracies  and  because 
of  violations  of  the  law  in  including  persons  not  entitled  to  be 
included.  These  inaccuracies  are  found  in  city,  village,  and  rural 
districts,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  more  difficult  to  secure 
an  accurate  school  census  in  cities  than  it  is  in  rural  districts.  In 
many  places  the  enumerators  appointed  to  take  the  census  have 
been  persons  entirely  unaccustomed  to  clerical  work  and  especially 
unaccustomed  to  the  arduous  task  of  securing  an  accurate 
census.  In  one  instance,  the  census  was  taken  by  a  girl  ^xteen 
years  o/d.     In  other  cases,  the  census  was  taken  by  persons  under 
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the  direction  of  a  school  officer  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
In  some  of  our  larger  cities  the  Department  has  been  obliged  to 
require  a  large  number  of  names  to  be  stricken  from  the  lists  be- 
cause they  were  illegally  included.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
people  are  constantly  moving  from  one  ward  to  another,  from  one 
city  to  another,  from  one  district  to  another,  and  it  is  clear  that 
school  officers  are  unable  to  secure  an  accurate  school  census. 

All  these  things  make  it  clear  that  to  base  an  apportionment  of 
school  funds  upon  the  school  census  renders  some  districts  liable 
to  receive  less  money  than  they  should  and  others  liable  to  receive 
more  money  than  that  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled.  In  the 
same  township  one  school  district  has  a  large  census  and  an  adjoin- 
ing district  a  very  small  one,  but  the  fact  that  the  school  popidatioo 
varies  is  no  reason  why  the  public  school  in  each  district  should 
not  be  thoroughly  and  amply  supported,  and  yet,  with  the  present 
method  of  apportionment,  the  district  with  a  large  census  receives 
a  large  sum  of  money,  the  adjoining  district  with  a  smaller  census 
receives  less  money,  though  the  latter  may  be  really  deserving  or 
really  in  need  of  more  money  than  the  first  mentioned  district. 
This  condition  of  things  prevails  in  every  township  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  as  reports  to  this  Department  clearly  show.  If  the 
State  is  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  every  district 
should  receive  the  same  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  State.  Th«e 
is  no  reason  why  the  children  in  Clare  county,  Crawford  county, 
or  any  other  county  in  the  State,  who  live  in  the  rural  districts, 
should  not  have  as  good  educational  opportunities  as  are  enjoyed 
by  the  children  of  the  cities  and  villages.  The  Department  each 
year  receives  letters  from  parents  and  taxpayers  in  different  parts 
of  the  State,  particularly  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Lowa 
Peninsula,  requesting  that  something  be  done  that  they  may  have 
a  school  and  their  children  receive  an  education.  One  parent 
wrote  that  he  had  a  family  of  eight  children,  the  oldest  seventeen 
years  of  age,  that  he  was  eight  miles  from  a  school,  and  not  one  of 
his  children  had  ever  attended  school  a  day  in  his  life.  We  some- 
times are  so  engrossed  with  the  consideration  of  how  great  we  are 
and  what  a  fine  school  system  we  have  that  we  forget  that  many 
children  even  in  the  great  State  of  Michigan  are  practically  deprived 
of  school  privileges,  whereas  if  the  funds  were  more  equitably  di»- 
trihuted,  or  if  the  State  Superintendent  bad  authority  to  use  the 
surplus  of  these  funds  in  some  of  these  Specific  cases,  very  much 
better  results  might  be  attained. 
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Th«  pnAAfm  t4  apportiooiiv  the  primary  school  interest  fimd  in 
Mii^liiKBn  Lt  one  of  the  greatest  problenu,  in  niy  jndgmoit,  brfore 
the  pmijAf  at  this  time  and  one  that  desen'es  the  most  cMreful  and 

oijatci'ffiti'Mu  coruidention. 

The  KUtut»  provide  in  Section  4676  of  Cain|Rled  Laws,  that  the 
primary'  nchijiA  interest  fund  shall  be  used  for  teachers'  wages 
only,  and  in  Section  -^65  the  one  mDI  tax  shall  be  used  for  teacfass' 
watre^  until  the  dUtrict  has  maintained  eight  months  of  achocd. 
If  th(;re  b  a  surplus  of  one  mill  tax  after  ha^'ing  maintained  school 
for  Mght  montki.  wch  surplus  may  be  used  tor  geneial  ninning 
Mpi-nt«-f  (rf  thi;  school.  There  are  rural  scbod  districts  in  the  State 
mWtiih  havf:  frfim  S-tOO  to  $5,000  of  primary-  school  interest  fund  en 
hand  vh'uh  hafl  accumulated  during  recent  years  and  which  cannot 
Imt  use^l  for  anything  hut  teachers'  wa^^es.  The  apportionment  of 
primarj-  school  interest  fund  for  the  year  1905  was  S3.30  p>er  capita, 
anrl  the  reports  to  this  office  sho«'  that  with  thb  rate  of  apportiwi- 
ment  oier  -100  districts  received  more  primary'  schfml  interest  fund 
than  they  expen<led  for  teachers'  wages,  to  say  nothing  of  the  one 
mill  tax,  and  that  1,700  additional  districts  received  more  mcmey 
frotn  prirnar>'  schrml  interest  fund  and  one  mill  tax  than  was  ex- 
jK-ridMl  for  teaefiers'  wages.  In  1907,  1,296  school  districts  in  the 
Statf  rwi-ivt-d  tni)re  primarj'  school  interest  fund  alone  than  they 
jjaid  for  tcacliers'  wages,  and  3,297  districts  received  from  the 
pHiriary  school  interest  fund  and  one  mill  tax  an  amount  equal  to 
or  gnrater  than  the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages.  In  July, 
HKjis,  there  were  1,0-Vl  school  districts  in  the  State  having  enough 
primarj'  muney  on  hand  to  pay  the  teachers  for  two  years. 

TfnTi'  are  7,:VS0  school  districts  in  the  State  and,  of  thb  number, 
more  than  l,(MlO  flbtricts  receive  so  small  an  amount,  because  of 
the  ^small  numlMT  of  children,  that  it  is  of  practically  no  benefit 
whati'vrT,  and  these  people  are  obliged  to  support  their  school 
by  the  one  mill  tax  and  the  direct  taxes  levied  upon  the  district. 
It  apiMiirs  to  me,  thiTcfore,  that  the  present  method  of  apportion- 
ing the  primary  sch<K>l  interest  fund  is  absolutely  unjust  and  in- 
opiituhle.  I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of  the  State  are  prac- 
tinilli-  a  unit  in  fu\'or  of  the  proposition  that  the  primary  school 
inter<-si  fund  shall  )>e  used  for  teachers'  wages  and  tuition  only  and 
alsf)  tliut  a  \-er>-  large  number  of  our  people  have  no  objection  what- 
ever lo  the  levying  of  the  one  mill  tax  under  the  statutes  of  the 
present  time,  whii-li  provide  in  Section  4705  of  the  Compiled  laws, 
an  iiniendeil  in  I!t0.'>,  that  when  a  district  has  on  hand  a  sum  equal 
to  or  greater  tluui  the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  the  one  m31 
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Ua  shall  not  be  levied  on  that  district.  In  aome  instances,  dis- 
tricts have  been  laying  aside  a  sinking  fund  for  building  purposes, 
but  generally  the  balance  on  hand  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
primary  school  interest  fund  and  one  mill  tax.  Where  the  census 
is  low  and  the  valuation  high,  the  surplus  will  he  largely  one  mill 
tax.  Where  the  reverse  is  true,  the  surplus  is  largely  primary 
money.  The  present  system  of  apporfioning,  makes  it  possible 
for  some  districts  to  have  on  hand  a  large  amount  of  primary  school 
interest  fund  which  is  not  used,  and  this  money  is  simply  tied  up 
and  does  no  one  any  good,  while  other  districts  are  really  suffering 
because  of  lack  of  funds  with  which  to  maintain  even  five  months 
of  school.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  State,  such  unequal  condi- 
tions ought  to  be  adjusted,  because  the  school  exists  for  the  chil- 
dren and  their  interests  ought  to  be  safeguarded  by  the  State  at 
every  point.  The  question  is,  what  plan  of  distribution  of  this 
money  will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  our  schools. 

Statistics  Sbowino  Auodnt  of  Priuart  Monet  on  Hand  in  Cer- 
tain Districts 


Tk.cb.«- 

Pbimabt 

MONBT  OH 

Eno™,  « 

¥£*■ 

JUl.T*'i909 

'""■ 

Clinton     . 

Westphalia    .     . 

No.  2 

1380.00 

SS,544 

22  yr. 

ainton 

Westphalia    .     . 

No.  3 

225.00 

2,826 

12  yr. 

IsabeUa     . 

Nottawa  .     .     . 

No.  2 

414.00 

3,793 

9yr. 

Frankenmuth     . 

No.  3 

300.00 

3,000 

10  yr. 

Saginaw     . 

Prankenmuth 

No.  2 

395.00 

2.574 

Oyr. 

Saginaw     . 

Maple  Grove 

No.  1 

240.00 

1.887 

7yr. 

Saginaw 

Maple  Grove     . 

No.  2 

304.00 

2,307 

7yT. 

Bay.     .     . 

Hampton      .    . 

No.  2  fr. 

405.00 

3,476 

8yr. 

Bay.     .     . 

Beaver      .     .     . 

No.  1 

504.00 

3,782 

7yr. 

Bay.     .     . 

Portsmouth  .     . 

No.  2 

522.00 

5.892 

11  yr. 

Bay.     .     . 

Williams  .     .     . 

No.  1 

450.00 

3.713 

8yr. 

Huron  .     . 

No.  3 

450.00 

2.960 

Oyr. 

Huron  .     . 

Sebewaiag     .     . 

No.  4 

382.50 

2.570 

Oyr. 

Allegan      . 

Salem             .     . 

No.  G 

440.00 

1,937 

4yr. 

Montcalm 

Montcalm      .     . 

No.  6 

405.00 

1.684 

4yr. 

Montcalm 

Douglas    .     .     . 

No.  4 

360.00 

1,411 

4yr. 

Kent     .     . 

Byron  .... 

No.  7 

4a').00 

1,622 

4yr. 

Kent     .     . 

Grand  Rapids    . 

No.  11 

810.00 

3,051 

7yr. 

TuHcoIa     . 

Columbia.     .     . 

No.  5 

342.00 

2.337 

6yr. 

Tuscola     . 

Columbia .     .     . 

No.  2 

365.00 

2.065 

5yr. 

Tueoola     . 

Denmark      .    . 

No.  6 

405.00 

2,092 

5yr. 
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The  purpose  of  legUUtioD  on  this  subject  h  to  secure  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  alleviate  the  extremely  trying 
conditions  in  hundreds  of  school  districts  of  the  State  of  Micbigm 
without  distressing  any  single  district. 

11.    The  DiBTEiBUTioN  OF  School  Revenues 

[From  the  Report  of  the  Ohio  Sckod  Revenue  Commitnon,  1007, 
pp.  41-45.] 

Important  as  is  the  raising  of  sufficient  school  revenues,  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  revenues  is  even  more  important.  Granted  that 
we  are  able  to  "raise  the  money,"  and  that  we  have  "  raised  the 
money,"  the  next  important  question  is  how  to  distribute  this 
money  so  as  to  accomplish  best  the  real  purpose  of  public  educa- 
tion. 

Taxes  and  all  forms  of  public  revenues  are  designed  primarily 
to  promote  the  public  good.  We  have  systems  of  government, 
local,  state,  and  national,  as  the  machinery  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  the  people  in  this  respect.  Government  is  for  the 
people  as  a  whole  rather  than  for  the  individual  apart  from  his 
relations  to  the  whole.  The  beneficent  effect-i  of  popular  education 
raise  the  standards  of  the  citizenship  of  the  whole  State  by  raising 
the  ideals  and  efficiency  of  individuals.  As  a  means  of  self  perpet- 
uation, therefore,  the  State  must  provide  means  for  raising  and 
maintaining  such  standards  of  efficiency  as  will  eiTectually  permeate 
the  whole  citizenship.  The  matter  of  popular  education  is  not  one 
of  personal  privilege.  Wealth  cannot  rightly  buy  immunity  from 
its  just  share  of  the  responsibility  in  providing  educational  advan- 
tages for  even  tlie  most  unfortunate  or  improvident.  Education 
and  the  consequent  advances  of  civilization  make  wealth  possible. 
But  the  wealth  of  a  man  in  Chicago  may  be  all  produced  by  labor 
of  men  in  Colorado,  or  by  the  mere  environment  of  property  in 
Wisconsin.  If  wealth  has  any  particular  locus,  it  ought  to  be  where 
it  is  produced,  ratlier  than  where  its  possessor  happens  to  reside. 
Wealth  should  be  levied  upon  wherever  it  is  found  to  make  better 
the  educational  advantages  of  those  whose  work  and  citisenship 
make  that  wealth  possible.  The  State,  then,  owes  to  every  child 
within  its  borders  equal  educational  advantages  up  to  a  minimum 
standard  of  efficiency.  A  child  in  the  poorest  section  of  the  State 
has  as  much  right  to  tliis  minimum  of  training  as  the  child  of  the 
wealthiest  man  within  the  State's  borders.  The  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  has  no  vital  ration  to  the  problems  <A  univcr- 
aa]  education. 
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Our  present  system  of  distribution  of  the  State  Common  School 
Fund  in  Ohio  is  almost  tie  poorest  that  could  be  deWsed  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  for  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  maintained,  —  to 
equalize  the  burdens  of  taxation  for  school  support.  In  brief,  it  is 
as  follows :  One  mill  is  levied  equally  on  all  the  listed  property  of 
the  State.  Tills  amount,  SI  on  every  SIOOO,  is  paid  to  the  county 
treasurer  and  the  whole  amount  so  collected  by  him  is  paid  to  the 
state  treasiirer,  and  this  collective  sum  is  known  as  the  State 
Common  School  Fund.  Until  1906  the  county  treasurer  retained 
1  per  cent  for  collecting  the  tax.  The  state  treasurer,  on  the  war- 
rant of  the  state  auditor,  showing  the  total  enumeration  (unmarried 
youth  between  6  and  21)  in  the  county,  pays  back  to  each  coimty 
treasurer  an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  $1-70  by  the 
number  of  school  youth  enumerated  in  the  comity.  This  total  la 
then  distributed  among  the  various  township,  village,  special  and 
city  districts  in  the  county  on  the  basis  of  the  school  enumeration. 
The  rate  of  distribution,  11.70  per  enumerated  pupil,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  legislature  by  computing  the  amount  ttf  tax  that  will 
likely  be  raised  by  the  levy  of  one  mill  and  dividing  this  amount, 
plus  any  accumulated  balance,  by  the  number  of  school  youth 
enumerated.  This  amount  per  enumerated  pupil,  $1.70,  was  raised 
to  $1.75  for  1907,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  valuation  had  increased 
faster  than  the  school  population.  The  rate  fixed  by  the  legislature 
is  to  be  imderstood  to  be  the  minimum  rate  and  the  state  auditor 
has  the  right  to  increase  it  if  there  is  sufRcient  balance  to  warrant 
such  increase.  For  more  than  30  years  prior  to  1904  it  was  $1.50, 
which  occasionally  was  advanced  to  $1.55.  Yet  for  a  number  of 
years  prior  to  1904  a  balance  was  allowed  to  increase  until  it 
reached  $318,078.  Just  why  would  be  hard  to  tell,  but  this  bal- 
ance in  1904  made  it  possible,  after  a  warm  fight  in  the  legislature, 
to  advance  the  pro  rata  distribution  to  $1.70,  and  it  b  not  Ukdy 
to  fall  below  that  again. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  tables  that  all  but  $213,000  of  this 
$2,163,000  raised  in  1905  went  back  to  the  counties  paying  it  in. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  State  aid  in  so  far  as  the  remaining 
$1,950,000  was  concerned. 

But  this  system  of  distribution  b  manifestly  unfair  if  the  claim 
for  it  b,  that  it  will  help  weak  communities  to  reach  the  minimtun 
of  educational  advantages  which  the  State  must  make  possible  if  it 
b  impossible  for  the  community  to  do  so  itself.  For  example, 
there  is  Cleveland,  with  a  large  foreign  population  over  14  and 
under  21.  These  people  are  enumerated  but  they  are  not  enrolled 
and  are  not  receiving  instruction.  In  1905  Cleveland  enumerated 
114,393  school  youth,  but  the  average  daily  attendanoe  «a&  «nW 
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52,102  or  45  per  cent  of  the  eniimeration.  This  means  that  Cleve- 
land is  drawing  $1.70  per  pupil  for  £^,291  children  who  are  not 
receiving  daily  instruction,  or  S104,894.70  for  children  who  are  not 
l>eing  taught.  If  these  ^,291  children  were  in  school,  it  would 
require  ),557  more  teachers  at  40  pupils  to  tbe  teacher  and  would 
add  about  $1,600,000  to  the  annual  cost  of  the  schools,  supposing 
these  pupils  were  all  enrolled  in  elementary  schools.  The  city  would 
also  find  it  necessary  to  build  more  school  houses,  and  have 
19,000,000  more  invested  in  school  property.  This  extra 
S104,S94.70  which  (.'leveland  draws  annually  from  the  State  Com- 
mon School  Fund,  and  for  which  the  city  gives  the  State  nothing 
in  return  to  these  62,291  children,  raises  the  average  received  per 
pupil  actually  in  daily  attendance  to  J3.73.  But  taie  any  town  or 
city  in  which  the  average  daily  attendance  is  higher  and  quite  a 
difTercnt  result  will  be  obtained.  There  is  Pains\'ille,  not  far  from 
{'leveland.  The  enumeration  in  1905  was  1,371  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  932,  or  68%.  Painsville  received  $1.70  per 
pupil  enumerated,  or  S2.50  per  pupil  actually  taught,  as  against 
$;j.73  per  pupil  actually  taught  in  Cleveland.  This  discrimination 
of  S1.2.'{  per  pupil  actually  taught  gives  Cleveland  564,085.46 
more  than  the  city  would  be  entitled  to  on  the  basis  the  State  is 
aiding  l'»insville.  In  ('incinnati  the  amount  the  city  receives 
from  the  .State  per  pupil  actually  taught  is  $6.51,  or  $137,683.35 
more  than  that  city  would  be  entitled  to  on  the  Painsville  basis. 

When  we  take  the  cases  of  the  smaller  town  and  rural  commu- 
nities, the  discrimination  is  still  greater.  The  State  School  Fund 
was  originally  provided  for  in  1853  with  the  thought  that  it  would 
equalize  the  hurdens  of  taxation,  but  investigation  clearly  and  con- 
clusively shows  that  the  system  extends  the  greatest  favors  to  the 
populous  centers  where  there  is  always  more  wealth  per  capita, 
and  consequently,  where  the  people  are  better  able  to  help  them- 
selves or  make  ample  provision  for  their  schools  without  state 
aid.  Here,  for  example,  is  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  on  the  opposite 
side  (if  the  State.  The  enumeration  for  1905  was  6837  aiid  the 
average  daily  attenilance  was  2812,  or  only  41  %  of  the  enu- 
merjition.  The  city  is  drawing  money  from  the  State  Common 
School  Fund  tor  the  4,025  children  of  school  age  not  in  average 
daily  attendance,  at  $1.70  per  pupil,  or  $6,842.50 — ^  enough  to  pay 
13  teachers  $525  each.  The  amount  Portsmouth  received  from 
the  State  was  really  not  $1.70  per  pupil,  but  $4.13  per  pupil 
actually  taught.  Instead  of  encouraging  communities  to  provide 
educational  opportunities  for  all  the  youth,  such  a  law  encourages 
a  community  to  enumerate  as  many  youth  ai  possible  and  enroll 
AS  tew  as  possible  —  encourages  the  non-enforcement  of  the  com- 
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pulsory  attendance  law.  Of  course,  it  is  well  understood  by  all 
that  a  large  percentage  of  youth  not  enrolled  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  But  the  contention  of  the 
writer  is  that  the  present  method  of  distribution  of  the  State 
Common  School  Fund  is  inequitable,  unfair,  and  locks  the  essen- 
tials of  gi^Hng  an  educational  incentive  to  local  communities.  No 
premium  is  placed  upon  the  universal  education  of  the  people, 
but  rather  upon  the  lowest  average  enroUment  and  attendance. 
It  is  quite  well  understood,  too,  that  many  cities  having  a  low 
percentage  in  actual  attendance  have  many  enrolled  in  private 
schools.  But  such  communities  ought  not  to  be  given  such  State 
aid  or  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  State  funds  as  will  actually 
encourage  those  communities  to  foster  other  than  public  schools 
with  State  funds.  A  city  or  community  sliould  not  receive  money 
for  the  education  of  children  whom  it  is  not  (nlueating.  This 
brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  State  funds  ought  to  be  distrib- 
uted on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  pupils  actually  taught,  —  the 
average  daily  attendance  rather  than  upon  the  basis  of  the  school 
census. 

This  conclusion  is  reenforced  by  a  careful  study  of  the  statistics 
of  the  cities  compared  with  each  other  and  with  those  of  villages 
and  rural  communities.  Here  is  a  table  compiled  by  selecting  the 
names  of  cities,  villages  and  townships  at  random  over  Ohio.  In 
the  case  of  villages  and  townships,  only  those  have  been  selected 
that  maintain  high  schools,  thus  placing  them  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  the  plane  of  the  cities,  so  far  as  educational  advantages  are 
considered. 

A  study  of  these  tables  will  make  clear  the  present  discrimination 
in  favor  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  matter  of  the  distriburion  of  the 
State  Common  School  Fund.  The  twelve  cities  listed  in  this 
table,  chosen  at  random,  average  $3.64  per  pupil  taught,  while 
the  eleven  villages  average  $2.03  per  pupil  taught  in  their  sharing 
of  the  State  Common  School  Fund.  The  enrollment  of  non- 
residents in  the  villages  accounts  for  their  lower  value.  Thb 
means  that  the  twelve  cities  average  80  %  higher  than  the  eleven 
villages.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  average  tax  levy  for  school 
purposes  is  much  lower  in  the  cities  than  in  the  villages  and  town- 
ships, showing  that  they  are  relatively  much  better  able  to  main- 
tain their  schools  without  aid  than  the  villages  and  townships. 
For  example,  Cincinnati,  with  a  levy  of  but  four  and  one-eighth 
mills,  received  from  State  funds  $6.51  per  pupil  taught,  while  the 
villages  and  townships  averaged  but  a  little  more  than  two  dollars 
per  pupil  taught,  with  many  of  them  levying  twelve  mills  and 
upwards.    Tbia  same  discrimination  is  noticed  when  one  comQa£«& 
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U.^ 

RuLV^inar 

I.  Citif. 

45 

26 
68 
63 
52 
40 
41 
52 
43 
48 
64 
49 

121 
89 
72 
75 
82 
90 
76 
71 
85 
92 
72 

81 
84 
60 
62 
70 
70 
70 

6^1 

PunsviUe 

ABhtabulft       

2^ 
2.71 

Martin's  Ferry 

Piqua 

3.23 

4J25 
4.13 

Sidney 

Sandusky 

Bellure 

Conneaut 

3.16 
3.88 
3.62 
2.63 

2.    VUlasts. 

Hayeaville                                     .     . 

1.91 

2.06 
1.88 

2.39 

200 

2.35 

3.    TovmMpa. 

Sullivan,  Ashland  County      . 
Andovw.  Ashtabula  County 
Salem,  Chatnpai^  County    . 
Bethel,  Clark  County   .     .     . 
Mad  River,  Clark  County      . 
GuBtavuB,  Trumbull  County 
Kinsman,  Trumbull  County  . 

$2.  IX 
2.01 
2.83 
2.71 
2.44 
2.45 
2.44 

the  smaller  and  the  larger  cities.  Ashtabula  levied  thirteen  mills 
school  tax  and  received  from  this  fund  only  $2.71  per  pupil  taught, 
while  Cleveland  levied  only  5.62  mills  but  received  $3.73  per  pupil 
taught.  When  reduced  to  ratios,  the  aid  Cincinnati  received  is 
to  the  aid  Painsville  received  as  5  to  1 ;  ratio  of  Cindmuti  to 
AabtabtM,  7^  to  1. 
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Shouldn't  the  State  place  its  help  where  needed  T  Should  not 
a  more  equitable  basis  of  distribution  of  the  State's  school  funds 
be  found?  The  writer  has  collected  data  bearing  upon  several 
other  phases  of  this  question,  but  the  length  of  this  paper  precludes 
a  further  detailed  discussion  at  this  time.  ...  As  to  the  matter 
now  in  hand  the  writer  would  say  that  the  school-census  or  school- 
enumeration  basis,  although  now  in  use  in  one  form  or  another  in 
thirty-eight  states  and  territories,  ia  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory 
bases,  because  it  is  not  only  theoretically  defective  but  in  practice  it 
only  slightly  equalizes  inequalities  and  advantages  ;  it  often  renders 
those  inequalities  more  marked,  as  shown  in  the  tables  submitted ; 
and  it  offers  no  incentive  to  a  commimity  to  make  its  own  n 
of  effort.' 


III.    State    Sdppobt;    Eddcational  Standards;    Appob- 

TIONUENT   OF  PuNDS 

[From  Stvdy  of  Education  in  Vermont;  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  Bulletin  No.  7,  1914,  pp.  144- 
147.1 

EXPENDITORBB  FOR   ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOU 

A  financial  comparison  between  the  public  school  system  of  1892 
and  the  school  system  of  two  decades  later  makes  possible  certain 
interesting  and  illuminating  conclusions.  The  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  1892  and  1912  was  substantially  the  same,  approxi- 
mately 65,000.  The  average  daily  attendance  increased  during 
this  period  from  45,057'  to  52,160,  or  nearly  16  per  cent.  Tlie 
total  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  during  the  fiscal  year  1892  were  reported  as  $743,543,  of 
which  amount  S649,980,  or  about  74  per  cent,  went  for  teachas' 
salaries.  In  1912  the  expenditures  for  current  expenses  amounted 
to  $1,672,709,  of  which  $968,382,  or  about  58  per  cent,  went  for 
teachers'  salaries.  To  view  the  situation  from  another  angle, 
while  the  total  expenditures  have  increased  about  125  per  cent 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  the  amount  expended  for  teachers' 
salaries  has  been  raised  only  about  76  per  cent.     The  average  cost 

■  Id  1914snciw  apportianmeptlBwattempted  to  remedy  theseinequftlitiesuid 
to  improve  the  ba^  ol  apportionment,  but  u  it  applied  only  to  the  county 
apporCiontnent,  the  inequ&lities  in  the  >tat«  appottioiiment  to  the  diflermt 
counties  remain  as  great  as  before. 

'  The  average  daily  attendsace  tor  ISB2  was  reported  aa  47,772. 
2i 
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per  pupil  in  daily  attendance  rose  from  $16.50  in  1892  to  nearly 
$24  in  1912,  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent.  During  this  time 
the  potential  resources,  that  is,  the  taxable  property,  increased 
about  30  per  cent  —  the  grand  list  of  the  state  being  $1,600,000 
for  1892  1  and  $2,193,901  for  1912. 

DIRECT   STATE   SUPPORT   AND   EDUCATIONAL  STANDARDS 

A  large  number  of  comjmrisons  similar  in  general  character  to 
those  just  made  might  be  presented  as  indicative  of  the  effort 
being  put  forth  by  the  state  and  the  towns  to  support  the  public 
schools.  It  is  essential,  however,  not  to  obscure  the  remaining 
fact  that  the  state  needs  yet  to  provide  both  for  a  greater  equali- 
zation of  the  burden  of  school  support  among  the  communities  of 
the  state  and  for  a  further  enlargement  of  the  funds  to  be  used  for 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  if  these  schools  are  to  be 
conducted  on  the  high  level  requisite  for  the  progressive  welfare 
of  the  state.  The  urgencies  of  the  educational  situation  revealed 
in  the  portions  of  this  report  dealing  with  the  rural  and  the  sec- 
ondary schools  are  such  that  additional  expenditures  on  the  part 
of  the  state  must  be  resolutely  faced.  It  is  not  a  question  of  how 
nnich  Vermont  is  expending  per  capita.  It  is  a  question  of  devel- 
oping a  school  system  equal  to  the  needs  of  its  people. 

The  development  of  the  state's  school  system  during  the  past 
twenty  years  has  already  been  greatly  stimulated  by  direct  state 
subsidies.  The  proportion  of  the  total  expense  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  borne  directly  by  the  state 
was  considerably  increased  during  the  decade  1902-12.  The  in- 
crease of  the  state  school  tax  from  five  per  cent  to  eight  per  cent 
in  1900,  the  grants  of  state  aid  for  transportation  and  board  of 
pupils,  for  advanced  instruction  and  for  union  supervision,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  permanent  public  school  fund  are  important 
items  of  this  increased  proportion. 

In  the  granting  of  state  aid  to  the  lower  schools  two  distinct 
ends  are  now  generally  recognized  by  American  states:  (1)  to 
equalize  the  resources  of  local  communities  with  which  to  meet 
definite  educational  needs,  and  (2)  to  stimulate  local  communities 
to  further  educational  effort.  Vermont's  plan  of  apportioning 
state  funds  seeks  to  accomplish  both  of  these  ends.  .  .  . 

In  1912,  772  schools,  or  practically  one-third  of  the  entire  number, 
had  15  pupils  or  less.    With  this  condition,  all  calculations  of  ex- 

^  Estimated  on  the  number  of  polls,  and  the  value  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty a8  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Special  Commisaion  on  Taxation  of  Vermont, 
1908. 
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pense  based  upon  the  pupil  are  unsound,  even  though  showing  a 
per  capita  cost  that  is  equal  to  or  above  that  of  other  towns  or 
states.  The  principal  item  of  school  cost  is  the  salary  of  the 
teacher.  A  normal  expenditure  per  pupil  in  small  schools  means  a 
low  salary  level  for  the  teachers.  This  combination  of  many  small 
schools  with  a  high  average  cost  per  pupil  explains  Vermont's  rank 
of  fourteenth  among  the  states  of  the  Union  in  the  average  annual 
expense  per  child  as  compared  with  her  rank  of  forty-third  in  the 
average  annual  salary  of  teachers.  It  seems  clear  that  the  general 
standard  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  state  will  be  raised  only 
through  an  enlargement  of  the  state's  direct  support  of  these 
smaller  schools,  coupled  with  an  intelligent  and  expert  educational 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  state.  The  inauguration  r^  an  ad- 
ministrative system  of  efficient  type  will  reduce  certain  expenses, 
but  in  the  long  run  the  state  must  spend  more  money  to  obtain  a 
steadily  improved  system  of  schools.  No  other  bvestment  that 
the  state  can  make  will  return  so  great  a  profit. 

PBINCIPLE    UPON    WmCH   STATE   SCHOOL  FUNDS   SHOULD   BE 
DISTRIBUTED 

The  practice  recently  and  most  widely  followed  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  state  funds  to  local  communities  has  had  in  view  solely  the 
justice  of  the  distribution,  and  has  therefore  based  its  award 
upon  the  school  census  or  upon  some  form  of  school  attendance. 
The  plan  at  present  in  operation  in  Vermont  makes  its  major  grant 
depend  simply  on  the  number  of  legal  schools,  without  regard  to 
their  size,  or  efficiency,  or  the  wealth  of  the  community  that 
maintains  them.  Both  of  these  plans  are  characteristic  of  the 
period  when  the  state  confided  everything  in  education  to  the  vary- 
ing discretion  of  the  towns,  a  period  when  the  state  itself  had  no 
definite  educational  policy.  This  has  changed ;  the  state  has 
become  educationally  conscious,  intelligent,  and  ambitious.  The 
recommendations  of  this  report  contemplate  for  Vermont  a  strong, 
well-centralized  and  efficient  state  control  in  education.  It  is 
obvious  that  with  the  introduction  of  such  educational  leadership 
the  power  of  state  funds  must  be  put  behind  the  policies  to  be 
inaugurated.  Hereafter  money  should  no  longer  be  granted  on  a 
per  capita,  or  per  school,  or  other  merely  numerical  basis.  State 
aid,  when  administered  by  the  advice  of  an  informed  and  vigorous 
central  authority,  should  invariably  be  granted  in  such  s  manner 
as  to  stimulate  and  reward  local  effort  which  is  harmonious  with 
state  policies.  Hence  in  Vermont,  what  assistance  the  state  can 
give  ^ould  go  for  better  trained  and  better  paid  rural  achool 
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teachers,  for  better  buildings,  for  persistent  and  careful  consolida- 
tion, and  for  the  revision  of  the  curriculum  in  the  interests  of 
domestic  science,  manual  training,  and  agriculture.  Details  of 
such  measures  must,  of  course,  rest  with  the  educational  officers 
themselves  to  elaborate ;  it  is  sufficient  at  this  point  to  urge  that 
the  chief  tool  for  realizing  their  success  should  be  made  as  respon- 
sive as  possible  to  their  designs. 

It  is  not  possible  without  a  more  intensive  study  of  the  separate 
towns  and  communities  to  outline  a  statement  of  a  permanent 
financial  policy  for  the  future  as  between  state  support  and  local 
support  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Such  a  policy 
must  be  worked  out  gradually  by  the  board  of  education  as  the 
reorganization  of  the  school  system  proceeds.  State  support,  like 
all  other  outside  support  offered  to  a  community,  has  its  dangers 
no  less  than  its  advantages.  It  would  be  a  serious  misfortune  to 
lift  the  entire  burden  of  school  support  from  the  community.  It 
is  a  question  of  judgment  as  to  how  far  a  state  can  go  in  helping 
local  schools  in  justice  to  its  other  obligations,  and  how  far  such 
aid  stimulates  instead  of  weakens  local  sense  of  responsibility. 

In  another  section  attention  is  called  to  the  present  somewhat 
loose  methods  of  accounting  and  paying  school  bills,  including 
the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries.  So  long  as  collections  and 
payments  depend  upon  two  distinct  sources,  —  state  and  local, 
—  it  is  not  easy  to  introduce  a  uniform,  simple,  and  prompt  method 
of  accounting  and  payment.  But  the  solution  of  this  question 
and  the  still  more  pressing  one  of  better  salaries  for  teachers  can 
be  worked  out  only  by  the  cooperation  of  the  state  supervising 
agency  with  the  town  authorities.  With  the  stimidus  of  state  aiq 
and  of  state  supervision,  it  will  be  entirely  possible  to  bring  state 
and  local  autliorities  to  a  uniform  practice. 


IV,    Ex.\MPLEs  OP  Good  Apportionment  Laws 

Within  recent  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  abandon 
the  census  basis  of  apportionment  for  some  better  basis,  and 
to  provide  special  aid  for  weak  districts.  Missouri  represents 
this  tendency,  and  also  illustrates  what  can  be  done  in  estab- 
lishing better  conditions  by  a  state  having  but  a  small  school 
fund.  Before  this  law  was  enacted  the  fund  was  apportioned 
wholly  on  school  census,  and  amounted  to  $1.81  the  year  the 
law  was  enacted.    California  has  for  long  had  a  nttotaHity 
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good  apportionment  law,  and  this  ia  reproduced  here  as  rep- 
resentative of  what  can  be  done  when  a  lai^e  fund  ia  available. 
New  Jersey  is  reproduced  as  illustrative  of  a  recent  tendency 
to  place  premiums  on  desirable  efforts  which  communities 
ahould  be  stimulated  to  make. 

1.    Tke  New  Mwouri  Apportionment  Law 

[Revised  School  Laws  of  Missouri,  Chap.  106,  Sees.  10822, 10S46 ; 
Session  Acts  of  1911  and  1913.] 

Sec.  10822.  Apportionment  of  public  school  fund.  —  The  state 
superintendent  of  public  schools  shall,  annually,  before  August  15th, 
apportion  the  public  school  fund  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
schools  among  the  different  counties.  This  apportionment  shall 
be  made  as  follows:  The  state  superintendent  shall  apportion, 
among  the  various  counties,  fifty  dollars  for  each  teacher,  each 
principal,  and  each  supervisor  actually  employed  for  the  entire 
term :  Proeided,  that  any  teacher  employed  for  less  than  one-half 
of  the  day  shall  not  be  counted ;  any  teacher  employed  for  less 
than  one-half  of  the  term  for  which  school  is  maintained  in  the 
district  shall  not  be  counted ;  for  each  teacher  employed  for  more 
than  one-half  of  the  school  term  of  the  district  and  less  than  nin»- 
tenths  of  the  school  term,  he  shall  apportion  only  twenty-five 
dollars :  Provided,  also,  that  he  shall  apportion  only  twenty-five 
dollars  for  the  teacher  of  any  district  in  which  the  average  attend- 
ance during  the  year  preceding  the  apportionment  has  been  leas 
than  fifteen  pupils  per  day  :  Provided  further,  that  he  shall  appor- 
tion one  hundred  dollars  for  each  teacher  whose  salary  is  one 
thousand  dollars  or  more  per  year :  Promdrd,  that  he  shall  apportion 
fifty  dollars  for  each  teacher  of  any  district  that  employs  only  two 
teachers,  one  of  whom  is  colored  and  one  white :  Promdrd,  that  no 
teacher,  principal,  or  supervisor,  who  is  not  paid  by  the  school 
board  from  the  public  funds  of  the  district  shall  be  counted.  After 
these  teacher  apportionments  have  been  deducted  the  remainder 
of  the  state  school  fund  to  be  apportioned  shall  be  divided  by  the 
total  number  of  days'  attendance  of  all  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  state  and  the  quotient  thus  obtained  shall  be  called 
a  pupil  daily  apportionment.  The  amount  apportioned  to  each 
district  shall  be  determined  by  multiplj-ing  this  pupil  daily  appw^ 
tionment  by  the  total  number  of  days'  attendance  of  all  pupils 
of  each  district :  Provided,  that  the  days'  attendance  on  legal  hi^ 
days  and  fna  days  when  the  school  is  dismissed  by  ordex  «AAW.^nMB&. 
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to  pennit  teachers  to  attend  teachers'  meetings  shall  be  deta>- 
mined  by  counting  as  present  each  pupil  who  was  present  txi  the 
last  day  the  school  was  in  session  before  such  intermission.  "Hie 
cleric  of  each  school  district  shall  make  a  report  to  the  county  clerk 
between  June  15th  and  June  30th  of  each  year,  showing  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed,  the  total  number  of  days'  attendance  of 
all  pupils,  the  length  of  the  school  term,  the  average  attendance, 
the  number  of  days  taught  by  each  teacher,  the  salary  of  each 
teacher,  and  any  other  iMormation  that  the  state  superintendent 
may  require.  The  aforesaid  report  shall  be  swom  to  before  a 
notary  public  or  the  county  clerk,  llie  county  clerk  shall  make  a 
summary  of  all  these  reports  and  forward  to  the  state  superintend- 
ent of  public  schools,  on  or  before  July  ISth,  a.  report  showing  the 
total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  county  and  the  total 
number  of  days'  attendance  of  tdl  pupils  in  the  county,  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed  for  the  full  term,  and  the  number  for 
half  terms,  and  the  number  whose  salary  is  one  thousand  dollars 
or  more  per  year,  and  such  other  information  as  the  state  superin- 
tendent may  require.  Any  district  clerk,  county  clerk,  or  teacher, 
who  shall  knowingly  furnish  any  false  information  in  such  reports, 
or  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  aforesaid  report  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hun- 
dred dollars  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  Jail  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  six  months  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  The 
state  superintendent  of  public  schools  shall  certify  the  amount  so 
apportioned  to  the  state  auditor,  also  to  the  county  clerk  of  each 
county,  stating  from  what  source  the  same  is  derived,  which  said 
sum  the  several  county  treasurers  shall  retain  in  their  respective 
county  treasuries  from  the  state  fund ;  the  county  clerks  shall  an- 
nually before  September  first,  according  to  the  same  provisions 
hereinbefore  stated,  for  determining  the  apportionment  of  the 
state  school  fund  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  schools 
proceed  to  apportion  the  state  school  fund  for  their  respective 
counties ;  and  no  district,  city,  or  town  which  shall  have  failed  to 
make  this  report  to  the  county  clerk  hereinbefore  required,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  any  portion  of  the  public  school  funds ;  and 
in  making  such  distribution,  each  county  clerk  shall  apportion  all 
moneys  collected  on  tax  duplicate  of  any  district,  for  the  use  (rf 
schools  to  such  district,  all  moneys  received  from  the  state  treas- 
urer, and  al)  monej's  on  account  of  interest  of  the  funds  accruing 
from  the  sale  of  section  sixteen,  or  other  lands  in  lieu  thereof  to 
the  district  schools  in  the  congressional  townships,  and  parts  of 
congressional  townships  to  which  said  land  belonged,  and  all  other 
moneys  for  the  use  of  schools  in  the  county,  and  not  otberwiae  a^ 
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portioned  by  law,  to  the  proper  district :  Provided,  that  all  school 
moneys  for  the  use  of  schools  in  any  townships  or  parts  of  town- 
ships and  all  moneys  for  the  use  of  schools  in  any  county  shall  be 
apportioned  upon  the  last  enumeration  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
county  clerk,  except  the  state  school  funds,  which  shall  be  appor- 
tioned as  hereinb^ore  provided;  and  he  shall  immediately  after 
making;  such  apportionment  enter  the  same  in  a  book  to  be  kept 
for  that  purpose,  and  shall  furnish  the  district  clerks,  and  those  of 
dties  and  villages,  as  the  case  may  be,  each  a  copy  of  said  appor- 
tionment, and  order  the  county  treasurer  to  place  such  amount 
to  the  credit  of  the  dbtrict,  city  or  town  entitled  to  receive  the 
same :  Provided,  that  no  school  district  which  fails  to  levy  a  tax 
of  forty  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars'  assessed  valuation,  un- 
less the  assessment  of  a  less  amount,  together  with  the  moneys 
received  from  the  public  funds,  shall  amount  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  for  school  purposes,  shall  receive  any  part  of  the  pub- 
lic school  moneys  for  the  ensuing  school  year,  and  the  county  clerk 
shall  omit  such  districts  in  the  apportionment  of  the  public  moneys: 
Provided  further,  that  no  district,  city  or  town  that  shall  have 
failed  to  afford  the  children  thereof  the  privileges  of  a  free  school 
for  at  least  eight  months  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  day  of 
June  previous  to  the  said  distribution,  provided  a  tax  of  forty 
cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars'  assessed  valuation,  together  with 
the  public  funds,  will  maintain  the  same,  shall  be  entitled  to  any 
portion  of  the  public  school  fund  for  that  year.  This  act  shall 
take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  September, 
mi.     (Session  Acts,  1911.)  „_ 

Sec.  10846.  Lenctb  of  school  required  —  state  aid,  bow  ob- 
tained. —  The  board  of  directors  of  every  school  district  is  hereby 
empowered  and  required  to  continue  the  public  school  or  schools 
in  the  district  for  a  period  of  eight  months  in  each  scholastic 
year :  Provided,  that  when  any  district  has  levied  for  school  pur- 
poses (teacher  and  incidental  expenses)  the  maximum  levy  pro- 
vided by  law  and  the  funds  so  derived,  together  with  the  money  ' 
on  hand  and  the  amount  received  from  the  public  funds,  are  in- 
sufficient to  maintain  such  school  or  schools  for  such  a  period, 
paying  the  teacher  or  teachers  a  maximum  salary  of  forty  doUars 
($40.00)  per  month,  then  such  district  shall  receive  from  the  state 
treasurer  a  sufficient  amount  to  make  up  this  deficit:  Provided, 
that  a  salary  of  forty-five  dollars  ($45.00)  per  month  may  be  paid 
by  a  district  employing  a  teacher  who  holds  a  second  grade  certifi- 
cate, and  fifty  dollars  ($50.00)  per  month  by  a  district  employ- 
ing a  teacher  who  holds  a  first  grade  certificate,  or  its  equivalent : 
Provided  further,  that  no  district  sludl  receive  more  than,  ^se^ 
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hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  in  anj*  one  year.  Any  district  makinff 
application  for  such  state  aid  shall  show  that  it  has  an  assessed 
inluation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  or  less,  that  it  has  made  a  levy 
of  SLtty-five  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars'  valuation  for  school 
purposes,  not  more  than  twenty-five  cents  of  said  levy  to  be  used 
for  incidental  purposes,  and  that  it  has  maintained  an  gventge 
daily  attendance  of  fifteen  or  more  pupils  during  the  past  school 
term ;  or  in  lieu  of  an  average  daily  attendance  of  fifteen  or  more 
pupils  that  during  the  past  school  term  it  has  maintained  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  last  enumeration  in 
said  district :  Proridd  fittihrr,  that  any  school  district  that  reerives 
aid  under  the  provisions  of  tliia  act  and  then  pays  its  teachers' 
salaries  in  excess  of  the  amount  abo\'e  specified  shall  forfeit  its  right 
to  any  further  state  aid  under  this  act  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
It  is  also  further  provided  that  no  school  district  organized  after 
January  1,  1913,  with  an  area  of  less  than  six  square  miles  shall 
be  entitled  to  state  aid  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The 
directors  of  any  such  district  desiring  to  avail  itself  of  this  aid  shall 
meet  and,  on  or  before  June  30th,  furnish  to  the  county  clerk  an 
estimate  verified  by  the  signatures  of  the  clerk  and  the  members 
of  such  board,  showing  the  amount  of  such  probable  deficit ;  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  clerk  to  furnish  to  the  state  aupet- 
intendent,  on  or  before  July  15th,  a  list  of  all  districts  in  his  county 
making  such  application,  showing  the  amount  estimated  by  each 
district  and  the  total  for  the  county.  Before  apportioning  the 
state  school  funds,  the  state  superintendent  of  public  schools  shall 
set  aside  a  sum  equal  to  the  total  of  all  deficits  reported  by  all  the 
counties  in  the  state,  after  which  he  shall  proceed  in  accordance 
with  section  10822.  The  state  superintendent  shall  cause  the  state 
treasurer  to  forward  to  the  county  clerk  of  each  county  the  total 
amount  shown  to  be  due  to  such  county  to  make  up  such  deficits, 
and  the  clerk  shall  thereupon  apportion  to  each  district  its  proper 
amount  in  accordance  with  the  estimates  on  file  in  his  office. 
(Session  Acts,  1913.) 

2.    The  California  Apportionment  Law 
{Political  Code  of  California,  Sees.  1532, 1856,  and  ISSl.] 

§  J533.  It  b  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion: 

Fourth  —  To  apportion  the  state  school  fund ;  and  to  futtush 
an  abstract  of  such  apportionment  to  the  state  controller,  the 
state  board  of  examiners,  and  to  the  county  and  city  and  oountr 
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auditors,  county  and  city  and  county  treaaurers  and  to  the  county 
and  city  and  county  school  superintendents  of  the  several  counties 
of  the  state.  In  apportioning  said  fund  he  shall  apportion  to  every 
county  and  to  every  city  and  county  two  hundred  fifty  dollars  foi 
every  teacher  determined  and  assigned  to  it  on  average  daily  at- 
tendance by  the  county  or  city  and  county  school  superintendent 
for  the  next  preceding  school  year,  as  required  of  the  county  or  dty 
and  county  school  superintendent  by  the  provisions  of  section 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  this  code,  and  after  thus 
apportioning  two  hundred  fifty  dollars  on  teacher  basis,  he  shall 
apportion  the  balance  of  the  state  school  fund  to  the  several  counties 
or  cities  and  counties  according  to  their  average  daily  attendance  as 
shown  by  the  reports  of  the  county  or  city  and  county  school  super- 
intendents for  the  next  preceding  school  year. 

Fijtk.  —  To  draw  his  order  on  the  controller  in  favor  of  each 
county  or  city  and  county  treasurer  for  school  moneys  sppoiv 
tioned  to  the  county  or  city  and  county. 

§  1858.  The  school  superintendent  of  every  county  and  city  and 
county  must  apportion  all  state  and  county  school  moneys  for  the 
elementary  grades  of  his  county  or  city  and  county  as  follows : 

1.  Method  of  determining  number  of  teachers.  He  must 
ascertain  the  number  of  teachers  each  school  district  is  entitled 
to  by  calculating  one  teacher  for  every  district  having  thirty-five 
or  a  less  number  of  units  of  average  daily  attendance  and  one 
additional  teacher  for  each  additional  thirty-five  units  of  average 
daily  attendance,  or  fraction  of  thirty-five  not  less  than  ten  units 
of  average  daily  attendance  as  shown  by  the  annual  school  report 
of  the  school  district  for  the  next  preceding  school  year ;  and  two 
additional  teachers  shall  be  allowed  to  each  district  for  every  seven 
hundred  units  of  average  daily  attendance;  and  in  districts 
wherein  separate  classes  are  established  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf,  as  provided  in  section  sixteen  hundred  and  eighteen  of  this 
code,  an  additional  teacher  for  each  nine  deaf  children,  or  fraction 
of  such  number,  not  less  than  five,  actually  attending  such  classes. 

2.  Report  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instrucdon.  He  must 
ascertain  the  total  numl>er  of  teachers  for  the  county  or  city  and 
county  by  adding  together  the  number  of  teachers  allowed  to  the 
several  districts.  He  must  make  an  annual  report  of  the  scho<^ 
of  his  county  or  city  and  county  under  oath  to  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  not  later  than  August  first  of  each  year,  and 
must  report  the  number  of  teachers  ascertained  and  allowed  to  his 
county  or  city  and  county  by  the  rule  or  provisions  of  subdivisioo 
one  hereof. 
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3.  Method  of  apportionment.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
shall  be  apportioned  to  every  school  district  for  every  teacher  so 
allowed  to  it;  provided,  that  to  districts  having  over  thirty-five 
or  a  multiple  of  thirty-five  units  of  average  daily  attendance  and 
a  fraction  of  less  than  ten  units  of  average  daily  attendance,  forty 
dollars  shall  be  apportioned  for  each  unit  of  average  daily  attend- 
ance in  said  fraction. 

4.  All  school  moneys  remaining  on  hand,  after  apportioning  to 
the  school  districts  the  moneys  provided  for  in  subdivision  three 
of  this  section,  must  be  apportioned  to  the  several  districts  in  pro- 
portion to  the  average  daily  attendance  in  each  district  during  the 
next  preceding  school  year;  provided,  that  in  any  newly  organized 
school  district  where  school  was  not  maintained  during  the  school 
year  in  which  it  was  organized  the  county  superintendent  shall 
require  the  teachers  and  principal  or  principals  of  the  school  dis- 
trict or  districts  from  which  the  newly  organized  district  was 
formed  to  report  to  him  as  a  part  of  their  annual  reports,  the  names 
and  attendance  records  of  all  pupils  residing  in  said  new  district 
and  attending  school  in  the  old  district  or  districts  during  the 
school  year  in  which  the  new  district  was  organized.  The  county 
superintendent  shall  determine  the  average  daily  attendance  and 
the  teacher  allowance  for  the  newly  organized  district  from  those 
reports  and  shall  deduct  from  the  old  districts  the  average  daily 
attendance  credited  to  the  new  district.  In  case  it  shall  appear 
that  none  of  the  pupils  residing  in  the  newly  formed  district  at- 
tended school  during  the  year  in  which  said  district  was  or- 
ganized in  the  district  or  districts  from  which  said  district  was 
organized,  then  the  superintendent  shall  apportion  six  hundred 
dollars  to  the  newly  organized  school  district  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  school  therein  during  the  school  year  next  succeeding 
the  school  year  in  wliich  it  was  organized. 

5.  Units  of  attendance  defined.  Units  of  average  daily  attend- 
ance wherever  used  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  be  the 
quotient  arising  from  dividing  the  total  number  of  days  of  pupils' 
attendance  in  the  schools  of  the  district  by  the  number  of  days 
school  was  actually  taught  in  the  district.  A  school  day  is  hereby 
construed  and  declared  to  be  that  portion  of  the  calendar  day  or 
night  in  which  school  is  maintained  and  in  which  one  twentieth 
of  the  work  of  a  school  month  may  be  performed.  The  attend- 
ance of  pupils  present  less  than  one  fourth  of  any  day  shall  not 
be  counted  for  that  school  day  and  pupils  present  for  one  fourth 
of  a  day  or  for  more  than  one  fourth  of  a  day  shall  be  counted  as 
present  for  one  fourth  of  a  day,  one  half  of  a  day,  three  fourths  of 
a  day,  or  for  a  whole  day,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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S  t86i.  The  state  school  fund  must  be  used  for  no  other  piu^ 
pose  than  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  primary  and 
i^mmar  schools. 

3.    The  New  Jersey  Svbtidy-Apportionment  Law ' 

[The  School  Act  of   New   Jersey,  as  amended  by  the  Setnon 

Lawa  of  1912,  Sec.  182.] 

182.  The  board  of  education  of  each  school  district  shall,  on  or 
before  the  fifteenth  day  of  March  in  each  year,  certify  to  the 
county  superintendent  of  schoob  for  the  county  in  which  such 
school  district  shall  be  situate,  and  on  the  blanks  furnished  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  number  of  teachers, 
who  shall  have  been  employed  in  the  schools  of  such  district  for 
the  full  time  the  schools  therein  shall  have  been  kept  open  during 
the  then  current  school  year,  and  the  number  of  teachers  who  shall 
have  been  employed  in  said  schools  for  a  portion  of  sud  year,  but 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  months,  specifying  the  grade  in 
which  each  of  such  teachers  shall  have  been  employed.  There 
shall  also  be  certified  as  aforesaid  the  number  of  pupils  who  shall 
have  attended  a  public  school  in  a  district  other  than  that  in  which 
they  reside,  and  for  whom  tuition  fees  shall  have  been  paid  by  the 
board  of  education,  specifying  the  grade  in  which  each  of  said 
pupils  shall  have  been  enrolled  during  said  year,  and  ^so  the 
number  of  such  pupils  for  whom  transportation  has  been  pro- 
vided, and  the  cost  thereof. 

The  said  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  .\pril  in  each  year,  apportion  to  the  several  school 
districts  of  said  county  the  State  school  moneys,  and  the  interest 
of  the  surplus  revenue  in  the  following  manner : 

I.  (a)  Tlie  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  to  each  district  in  which 
there  shall  have  been  employed  a  supervising  principal  or  city 
superintendent  of  schools,  who  shall  have  devoted  his  entire  time 
to  the  supervision  of  the  schools  in  such  district,  but  if  two  or 
more  districts  shall  have  united  in  employing  a  supervising  prio- 
t'ipal  as  aforesaid,  the  six  hundred  dollars  apportioned  for  such 
principal  shall  be  apportioned  among  said  districts  in  the  propor- 
tion that  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  each  of  said  districts 
shall  bear  to  the  total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  all  of  the 
districts  united  in  employing  said  su[)ervidng  principal 

(b)  The  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  teacher  employed 

<  This  covers  the  apportionmoDt  of  fundi  only  within  the  countiea,  the  plui 
in  uae  lor  apportioning  (tate  lundi  to  Uw  eountioi  being  much  \am  iBaritaEtaa&. 
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in  a  special  class  for  the  tnstnictioD  of  blind  or  deaf  childrea  or 
for  children  who  are  three  years  or  more  below  the  norinaL 

(c)  1^1'  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars  for  each  assistant  super- 
intendent and  supervisor,  other  than  the  supervising  principal, 
employed  in  the  district,  and  permanent  teacher  employed  in  a 
high  school  or  high  school  department  having  a  full  four  years' 
course  of  study,  who  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Eilucation. 

(d)  The  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  for  each  permanent  teacher 
employed  in  a  high  sdiool  or  high  school  department  having  a  full 
three  years'  course  of  study,  which  shall  have  been  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 

(e)  The  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  permanent  teadier 
employed  in  an  ungraded  school,  or  in  a  kindergarten,  primary  or 
grammar  department  or  in  a  high  school  department  having  a 
course  of  study  of  less  than  three  full  years,  ^ich  course  (rf  study 
shall  ha\-e  been  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

(f)  The  sum  of  eighty  dollars  for  each  temporary  teacher  ^o 
sliall  have  been  employed  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  months. 

(g)  The  sum  of  eighty  dollars  for  each  teacher  employed  in  an 
evening  school  for  the  full  time  such  school  shall  have  been  main- 
tained ;  provided,  the  board  of  education  shall  certify  that  said 
evening  sclioot  has  been  maintained  at  least  four  months  during 
the  school  year  preceding  that  for  which  the  apportionment  shall 
be  made ;  proeidcd,  furtker,  if  any  such  teacher  sliall  have  been  also 
employed  in  the  day  schools  of  the  same  district,  the  apportionment 
aforesaid  shall  be  made  for  such  teacher  in  addition  to  any  amount 
apportioned  for  him  as  teacher  in  such  day  schools. 

(h)  The  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  pupil  who  shall 
have  attended  a  high  school  or  high  school  department  in  a  district 
other  than  that  in  which  he  resides,  and  for  whom  a  tuition  fee  shall 
be  paid  by  the  board  of  education. 

(i)  The  sum  of  five  dollars  for  each  pupil  who  shall  have  at- 
tended an  ungraded  school  or  a  kindergarten,  primary  or  grammar 
school  department,  in  a  district  other  than  that  in  which  he  resides, 
and  for  whom  a  tuition  fee  shall  have  been  paid  by  the  board  at 
education. 

(k)  Seventy-five  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  transportation  rf 
pupils  to  a  public  school  or  schools ;  promded,  that,  subject  to  ap- 
peal as  provided  in  section  ten  of  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  an 
amendment,  the  necessity  for  the  transportation  and  the  cost  and 
method  thereof  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  the  county  in  which  tiie  district  paying  the 
cost  of  such  transportation  ia  sibiate. 
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In  making  such  apportionment  teachers  employed  in  a  manual 
training  school  or  department  in  a  district  receiving  an  appropria- 
tion from  the  State  for  such  manual  training  school  or  department 
and  who  shall  have  devoted  at  least  one-half  of  the  time  the  schools 
in  said  district  shall  have  been  kept  open  to  school  work  other  than 
manual  training  shall  be  regarded  as  temporary  teachers  only, 
but  no  apportionment  shall  be  made  for  teachers  who  shall  have 
devoted  their  entire  time  to  teaching  in  such  manual  training 
school  or  department. 

II.  He  shall  apportion  to  the  several  school  districts  of  the 
county  the  remainder  of  said  moneys  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
days'  attendance  of  all  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  thereof 
as  ascertained  from  the  last  published  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  For  the  purpose  of  such  apportionment  an  attend- 
ance upon  an  evening  school  shall  be  counted  as  one-half  days' 
attendance.  If  a  school  in  any  district  shall,  on  account  of  con- 
tagious disease,  destruction  of  the  schoolhouse  by  fire  or  otherwise, 
or  for  other  good  reason,  be  closed,  for  the  purpose  of  this  apportion- 
ment, such  school  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  in  session,  and  the 
total  days'  attendance  upon  such  school  for  the  time  it  shall  have 
been  closed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  actual 
total  days'  attendance  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  such  school  by  the 
number  of  days  such  school  shall  have  been  actually  in  session, 
and  multiplying  the  quotient  thus  obtained  by  the  number  of  school 
days  such  school  shall  have  been  closed. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 
CONTROL  OP  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

School  Control  and  the  School  Plant.  —  The  school  plant, 
by  which  is  meant  both  school  buildings  and  school  grounds, 
b  a  center  about  which  are  grouped  numerous  problems  of 
educational  control,  and  many  issues  of  social  importance.  It 
is  the  one  permanent  and  concrete  evidence  for  the  community 
of  the  existence  of  the  public  school  system. 

As  property  the  school  plant  represents  the  corporate  com- 
munal right  to  have  and  to  hold ;  and  as  such  it  has  readily 
become  the  center  of  frequent  conflict  of  individuals,  parties 
and  partisans.  The  history  of  the  American  public  school 
contains  many,  too  many,  chapters  of  litigious  dispute  during 
which  the  technical  rights  of  property  —  both  public  and  private 
—  have  too  often  obscured  the  educational  rights  of  children. 

As  an  edticational  inslituiion  the  school  plant  represents 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends ;  of  small  means  to  small  ends ; 
of  large  means  to  large  ends.  Its  evolution  typifies  the  en- 
larging conceptions  of  the  purpose  of  the  public  school  system, 
and  the  widening  sphere  of  the  field  of  the  practical  operation 
of  the  school.  Incorporated  within  every  public  school  structure 
and  its  immediate  environment,  is  a  composite  of  community 
ideals ;  ideals  of  teaching,  ideals  of  health  and  safety  of  both 
children  and  teachers,  ideals  of  economic  and  aesthetic  re- 
sponsibility. 

Judge  Brewer,  in  the  following  decision,  has  given  a  dear 
interpretation  of  the  responsibility  of  local  school  officers  for 
the  proper  maintenance  of  the  public  school  building. 
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I.    Responbibility  of  School  Ofticeiis 

[C.  F.  Conklin  and  another  r.   School-District  No.  37,  etc  July 

Term,  1879,  22  Kansas  366.] 

Brewer,  J.  The  question  in  this  case  b  as  to  tbe  powers 
of  the  district  board  of  the  school-district  in  reference  to  repairs 
on  a  schoot-house.  The  repairs  consisted  in  fixing  a  door  and 
window,  and  painting  over  some  obscene  writing  on  the  wall,  and 
the  contract  price  therefor  was  five  dollars.  The  contention  of  the 
defendant  is  that  the  district  board  is  limited  to  the  amount  of 
money  voted  for  repairs  at  the  school  meeting,  and  to  the  kind  of 
repairs  specified  in  such  vote,  and  the  testimony  shows  that  the 
board  had  already  exhausted  the  moneys  voted  for  the  repairs 
specified.  Hence  it  claims  that  the  powers  of  the  board  were  ex- 
hausted, and  the  contract  not  binding  on  the  district.  The  statute 
provides  (Laws  1876,  p.  248,  sec.  11)  that  the  school  meeting 
shall  have  power  —  "  Fifth,  to  vote  a  tan  annually,  not  exceeding 
one  per  cent,  on  the  taxable  property  in  the  district,  as  the  meeting 
shall  deem  sufficient,  to  purchase  or  lease  a  site,  .  .  .  and  to 
build,  hire,  or  purchase  such  school-house,  and  to  keep  in  repair 
and  furnish  the  same  with  the  necessary  fuel  and  appendages." 
And  (page  253,  sec.  22)  that  "  the  district  board  shall  have  the  care 
and  keeping  of  the  school-house  and  other  property  belonging  to 
the  dbtrict ;  "  and  (page  254,  sec.  25)  that  "  the  district  board  shall 
provide  the  necessary  appendages  for  the  school-house  during  the 
time  a  school  is  taught  therein,  and  shall  keep  an  accurate  account 
of  all  expenses  thus  incurred,  and  present  the  same  for  allowance 
at  any  regular  district  meeting."  These  two  sections  impose  a  duty, 
as  well  as  grant  a  power,  "  Shall  have  the  care  and  keeping  of  the 
school-house,"  not  merely  authorizes,  but  requires,  the  board  to 
preserve  and  care  for  the  school-house.  And  this  duty  is  not,  like 
that  of  a  janitor,  one  of  personal  attention  and  manual  labor,  but 
like  that  of  trustees,  one  of  supervision.  They  are  not  personally 
to  sweep  and  dust  and  clean,  or  bring  wood  and  make  fires,  but  to 
see  that  it  is  done,  and  to  that  end  may  employ  assistants,  and  bind 
the  district  for  their  pay.  They  are  not  chosen  because  of  their 
physical  strength  and  dexterity,  but  because  of  their  good  sense 
and  intelligence.  And  "  care  and  keeping,"  when  used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  trust  like  this,  imply  the  right  to  preserve  the  building 
in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  placed  in  their  custody,  to  malw 
good  the  waste  and  injury  to  which  all  buildings,  and  especially 
public  buildings  like  the  school-house,  are  subject;  in  other  words, 
to  repair.     It  may  not  imply  the  right  to  remodel  or  improve,  but 
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it  implies  the  right  to  do  all  that  may  come  fairly  and  strictly 
within  the  term  "  repair."  They  are  to  "  keep  "  the  school-house, 
and  to  keep  it  in  good  order  and  repair.  If  a  pane  of  glass  be 
broken,  they  may  employ  a  glacier  to  put  in  a  new  one.  If  the 
door  be  off  the  hinges,  they  may  employ  a  carpenter  to  fix  it.  If 
some  miscreant  lias  defiled  the  walls  with  obscene  writing,  they 
may  employ  one  to  remove  the  writing  or  repaint  the  wall.  And 
in  this  they  are  but  performing  the  duty  cast  upon  them  of 
the  "  care  and  keeping  "  of  the  school-house,  and  are  creating  a 
liability  against  the  district,  and  not  upon  themselves  personally. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  board  can  he  considered  as  simply  a 
special  committee  to  expend  certain  moneys  placed  in  their  hands, 
and  with  no  power  beyond.  The  district  is  a  corporation  (Laws 
1876,  p.  245,  sec.  2)  with  the  "  usual  powers  of  a  corporation, 
for  public  purposes,"  and  the  board  is  its  managing  authority. 
True,  its  powers  are  few  and  limited  ;  hut  still  reasonable  construc- 
tion must  he  given  to  the  powers  which  are  granted.  And  where 
a  duty  is  imposed,  especially  one  so  vital  as  this  to  the  well-being 
of  the  district,  it  will  be  understood  that  it  is  to  lie  performed  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  and  by  the  ordinary  means.  It  will  be 
noticed  by  section  21,  p.  2.13,  that,  when  the  board  builds,  hires, 
or  purchases  a  school-house,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  it  shall 
be  done  "out  of  the  funds  provicied  for  that  purpose;"  but  no 
such  limitation  is  expressed  when  the  duty  is  cast  of  the  care  and 
keeping  of  the  school-house.  The  reason  is  obvious.  In  mere 
matter  of  repairs  and  preservation,  there  is  little  room  for  expendi- 
ture ;  in  building,  hiring,  or  purchasing  there  may  be  great  extrav- 
agance. Again,  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  repairs  that  they  can- 
not be  foreseen,  and  the  necessary  amount  determined  in  advance. 
Who  can  tell  when  and  to  what  extent  just  such  injuries  as  appear 
in  this  case  will  occur?  Discretion  as  to  these  matters  must  be 
vested  somewhere,  and  nowhere  more  appropriately  than  in  the 
district  hoard.  And  so  we  understand  the  legislature  has  pro- 
vided. 

The  judgment  will  be  reversed,  and  the  case  remanded  for  a 
new  trial. 

(All  the  justices  concurring.) 

The  school  plant  b  one  of  the  last  of  the  fundamental  factors 
of  public  education  to  be  brought,  in  an  increasing  degree, 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  state.  In  whatever  other  direc- 
tion the  5t«te  has  imposed  its  authority  upon  local  school 
communities  the  marked  tendency  hitherto  has  been  to  regard 
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the  control  of  material  structure  and  environment  of  the  public 
school  as  belonging  to  the  local  administrative  area.  State 
control,  when  exercised,  was  chiefly  over  funds  and  expendi- 
tures. Within  a  decade,  however,  there  has  been  a  distinct 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  assume  a  direct  oversight 
of  the  school  and  to  r^ulate  in  detail  its  location,  conatruction, 
arrangement,  sanitation  and  use.  This  centering  of  control 
has  been  the  natural  result  of  local  incafwcity  to  respond  to 
evident  needs  for  the  conservation  of  funds,  for  the  protectioD 
of  health  and  for  the  securing  of  a  higher  de$:ree  of  educational 
adaptability  and  social  usefulness. 

The  following  sections  from  the  state  buUding  Code  of  Ohio 
(1913) '  are  typical  of  the  contemporaneous  tendency  to 
exercise,  through  the  police  power  of  the  state,  a  control  over 
public  school  buildings.  The  provisions  of  this  Code  are 
symptomatic  of  the  increasing  social  importance  of  the  hygienic 
features  of  educational  buildings. 


11.    The  Ohio  State  Building  Code 
[Seetwn  Laws,  1911,  pp.  586  S.] 


ADMUnSTRATIOH 

An  Act  Establishing  a  building  code,  regulating  the  constnicti<m 
of,  repair  of,  alteration  on,  and  additions  to  public  and  other 
buildings  and  parts  thereof;  regulating  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  public  and  other  buildings,  providing  for  fire  protection 
and  fire  prevention ;  and  providing  for  the  construction  and 
erection  of  elevators,  stairways,  and  fire  escapes  in  and  upon 
public  buildings.  (Approved,  June  14,  1911 ;  amended  by  act 
approved  May  9,  1913.) 

■See  also  tbe  IndiaoB  Samtary  School  House  Law  (I91I).  This  law.  to- 
gether with  the  nilpB  and  regulatioiiB  of  tbe  State  Board  of  Health  ■oveniiiis 
tbe  construction  and  sanitation  of  sohool  buildings  and  scbool  Bites,  has  beaa 
published  by  tbe  United  State:)  Bureau  of  Education  (Bulletm  No.  62,  IDIS). 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Stale  of  Ohio : 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  fire  marahal  or  fire 
chief  of  municipalities  having  fire  departments  to  enforce  all  the 
provisions  herein  contained  relating  to  fire  prevention. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  inspector  of  workshops  and 
factories  or  building  inspector  or  commissioner  of  buildings  in 
municipalities  having  building  departments  to  enforce  all  the 
provisions  herein  contained  for  the  construction,  arrangement,  and 
erection  of  all  public  buildings  or  parts  thereof,  including  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  same,  in  relation  to  the  heating  and  ven- 
tilation  thereof. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  board  of  health  or  building 
inspector  or  commissioner,  or  health  departments  of  municipalities 
having  building  or  health  deportments  to  enforce  all  the  provi- 
sions in  this  act  contained,  in  relation  and  pertaining  to  sanitary 
plumbing.  But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
exempt  any  other  oiEcer  or  department  from  the  obligation  of 
enforcing  all  existing  laws  In  reference  to  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  owner  or  owners,  officers, 
board,  committee,  or  other  person  to  construct,  erect,  build,  equip, 
or  cause  to  be  constructed,  erected,  built,  or  equipped  any  opera 
house,  hall,  theater,  church,  scboolbouse,  college,  academy,  semi- 
nary, infirmary,  sanatorium,  children's  home,  hospital,  medical 
institute,  asylum,  memorial  building,  armory,  assembly  ball,  or 
other  building  used  for  the  assemblage  or  betterment  of  peoide 
in  any  municipal  corporation,  county,  or  township  in  this  State,  or 
to  make  any  addition  thereto  or  alteration  thereof,  except  in  case 
of  repairs  for  maintenance  without  affecting  the  construction, 
sanitation,  safety,  or  other  vital  feature  of  said  building  or  struo- 
ture,  without  complying  with  the  requirements  and  provisions 
relating  thereto  contained  In  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  architect,  builder,  dvO 
engineer,  plumber,  carpenter,  mason,  contractor,  subcontract^', 
foreman,  or  employee  to  violate  or  assist  in  violating  any  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  limit 
the  council  of  municipalities  from  making  further  and  adtUtional 
regulations,  not  in  conflict  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
contained  nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this  act  be  construed  to  modify 
or  repeal  any  portions  of  any  building  code  adopted  by  a  municipal 
corporation  and  now  in  force  which  are  not  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  construc- 
tion or  erection  of  any  public  building  or  to  any  addition  thereto 
or  alteration  tiiereof,  the  plans  and  specifications  of  whidi  have 
been  heretofore  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  chief  inspector 
of  workshops  and  factories. . 


Sec.  7.   A  justice  of  the  peace,  mayor,  or  police  judge  shall  have 
final  jurisdiction  within  his  county  in  a  prosecution  for  a  v'  ' 
of  any  provision  of  the  foregoing  act. 


PART  2 
SPECIAL  REQUIREMEirrS 


Title  3.  —  School  Buildings 

Section  1.  [Classification.]  Under  the  classification  of  school 
buildings  are  included  all  public,  parochial,  and  private  schools, 
colleges,  academics,  seminaries,  libraries,  museums,  and  art  gal- 
leries, including  oil  buildings  or  structures  containing  one  or  more 
rooms  used  for  the  assembling  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge  or  for  mental  training. 

Grarli'  A.  —  Under  this  grade  are  included  all  rooms  or  buildings 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  primary,  grammar,  or  high  schocJs, 
including  all  roH>ms  or  buildings  used  for  school  purposes  by  pupils 
or  students  18  yeiirs  old  or  less. 

Omdr  B.  —  Under  this  grade  are  included  all  rooms  or  buildings 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  schools,  colleges,  academies,  seminaries, 
libraries,  museums,  and  art  galleries,  including  all  rooms  or  build- 
ings not  included  under  grade  "  A." 

Sec.  2.  [Class  of  construction.]  Grade  A.  —  Where  the  main 
first  floor  line  is  8  feet  or  more  above  the  grade  line  at  any  entrance 
to  or  exit  from  any  story  above  the  basement,  the  basement  shall 
be  rated  as  the  first  story.  Stories  over  15  feet  high,  measuring 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  line  shall  be  rated  as  two  stories.  All 
buildings  more  than  two  stories  high  shall  be  of  fireproof 
construction. 

All  buildings  two  stories  high  and  less  shall  be  of  fireproof  v 
composite  construction. 
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No  school  building  of  grade  A  shall  be  built  more  th&n  three 
stories  high. 

Grade  B.  —  Where  any  floor  level  is  more  than  26  feet  above  the 
grade  line  at  any  entrance  to  or  exit  from  the  building,  the  building 
shall  be  of  fireproof  construction. 

Where  floor  levels  are  less  than  26  feet  above  the  grade  line  at 
any  entrance  to  or  exit  from  the  building,  the  building  shall  be  of 
composite  or  fireproof  construction. 

No  school  building  of  grade  B  shall  be  built  more  than  five  stories 
high  nor  shall  the  topmost  floor  level  be  more  than  SO  feet  above 
the  grade  line  at  any  entrance  to  or  exit  from  the  buil'ling. 

Grades  A  and  B.  —  Exceptioita.  —  All  buildings  one  story  high, 
without  basement  and  with  the  floor  line  not  more  than  4  feet 
above  the  grade  line  shall  be  of  fireproof,  composite,  or  frame 
construction,  providing  when  built  of  frame  construction  the  same 
is  erected  30  feet  away  from  any  other  building  structure  or  lot 
line  and  200  feet  beyond  the  city  fire  limits. 

Sec.  3.  [Exposure  and  courts.)  Expomtre,  —  No  building  of 
grade  B  shall  occupy  more  than  95  per  cent  of  a  corner  lot  nor  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  an  interior  lot  or  site. 

No  building  of  grade  A  shall  occupy  more  than  75  per  cent  of  a 
comer  lot  nor  more  than  70  per  cent  of  an  interior  lot  or  site.  The 
measurements  being  taken  at  the  lowest  tier  of  floor  joists. 

No  wall  of  any  building  coming  under  tliis  classification  contain- 
ing windows  used  for  lighting  school  or  classrooms  shall  be  placed 
nearer  any  opposite  building,  structure,  or  property  line  than  30 
feet. 

Courta.  —  By  inner  court  is  meant  an  open  shaft  or  court,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  walls. 

By  recess  court  is  meant  an  open  air  shaft  or  court,  having  one 
side  or  end  opened,  and  when  such  opening  is  on  a  lot  line,  it  is  an 
inner  court. 

Recess  or  inner  light  courts  may  be  used,  providing  the  least 
dbtance  between  any  two  opposite  walls  containing  windows  for 
lighting  class  and  schoolrooms  is  equal  to  the  height  from  the 
lowest  window  sill  to  the  top  of  the  highest  cornice  or  fire  wall. 
All  walls  to  inner  or  recess  courts  shall  be  of  masonry  or  other 
fireproof  construction  {except  for  buildings  of  frame  construction}. 

No  inner  or  recess  court  shall  be  covered  by  a  roof,  skylight,  ttt 
other  obstruction. 

If  area  ways  are  used  for  lighting  basements,  the  width  of  the 
area  shall  be  not  less  than  equal  to  the  height  from  the  lowest 
window  sill  to  the  top  of  the  adjoining  grade  line. 

Sec.  4.  [Subdlvi^ns  and  fire  stops.]     Buildings  of  this  cU^>^ 
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ficstion  built  in  connection  with  a  building  of  a  lower  grade  d  oon- 
stmction  shall  be  separated  from  the  other  parte  of  tte  building 
by  (a)  standard  fire  walb,  and  all  communicating  openings  in 
these  walls  shall  be  covered  by  double  standard  fire  doors,  using 
self-closing  door  on  one  side  of  the  wall  and  an  automatic  fire  door 
or  an  automatic  rolling  steel  shutter  on  the  other.  The  automatic 
shutters  or  doors  for  openings  used  as  a  means  of  ingress  or  ^reas 
shall  be  kept  open  during  the  occupancy  of  the  building. 

All  rooms  or  apartments  used  for  general  storage,  storing  of  fur- 
niture, carpenter  sho{H,  general  repairing,  paint  shops,  or  other 
equally  hazardous  purposes  shall  be  constructed  with  fireprocrf 
walls,  ceilings,  and  floore,  and  all  openings  between  these  rooms 
or  apartments  and  the  other  parts  of  the  building  shall  be  covered 
by  double  standard  fire  doors,  using  a  self-closing  door  on  one  aide 
of  the  wall  and  an  automatic  fire  door  or  an  automatic  rolling 
8ted  shutter  on  the  other. 

No  open  wells  communicating  between  any  two  stories  shall  be 
used,  except  the  necessary  stair  and  devator  wells. 

All  exterior  and  court  walls  of  buildings  coming  under  this 
classification  (except  buildings  of  frame  construction)  within  30 
feet  of  any  other  building,  structure,  or  lot  line  shall  be  provided 
with  the  following  fire  stops,  viz. : 

Walls  shall  be  standard  fire  walls. 
'     All  windows  shall  be  automatic  standard  fireproof  windows,  and 
all  door  openings  sh^  be  covered  by  standard  hinged  fire  doors 
without  any  automatic  attachments. 

Sec.  5.  [Heater  room.]  Furnaces,  hot-water  heating  boilws, 
and  low-pressure  steam  boilers  may  be  located  in  the  buildings, 
providing  the  heating  apparatus,  breeching,  fuel  room,  and  firing 
room  are  inclosed  in  a  standard  fireproof  heater  room,  and  all  open- 
ings into  the  same  are  covered  by  standard  self-closing  fire  dowa. 

No  boiler  or  furnace  sh^  be  located  under  any  lobby,  exit,  stair- 
way, or  corridor. 

No  cast-iron  boiler  carrying  more  than  10  pounds  pressure  or 
steel  boiler  carrying  more  than  35  pounds  pressure  shall  be  located 
within  the  main  walls  of  any  school  building. 

Sec.  6.  [Baaement  rooms.]  No  rooms  used  for  achocJ  pur- 
poses shall  be  pkced  wholly  or  partly  below  the  grade  line.  Booms 
for  domestic  science,  manual  training,  and  recreation  may  be 
placed  partly  below  grade,  provided  the  same  are  properly  lifted, 
heated,  and  ventilated. 

Sec.  7.  [DimensionB  of  school  and  class  rooma.]  Floor  spae$. 
—  The  minimum  floor  space  to  be  allowed  per  person,  in  adud 
•aad  cfwa  rooms,  shall  not  be  }es9  than  the  following,  via. : 
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Primary  grades,  16  square  feet  per  person. 

Grammar  grades,  18  aquare  feet  per  person. 

High  scboob,  20  square  feet  per  person. 

All  other  school  and  class  rooms,  24  square  feet  per  person. 

Cvbicol  CotUenls.  —  The  gross  cubical  contents  of  each  school 
and  class  room  shall  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  provide  for  each  pupil 
or  person  not  less  than  the  following  cubic  feet  of  air  spaee,  viz. : 
Primary  grades,  200  cubic  feet ;  grammar  grades,  225  cubic  feet ; 
high  schools.  250  cubic  feet;  and  in  grade  B  buildings  300  cubic 
feet. 

Height  of  Stories.  —  Toilet,  play,  and  recreation  rooms  shall  be 
not  less  than  8  feet  high  in  the  clear,  measuring  from  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling  line. 

The  height  of  all  rooms,  except  toilet,  play,  and  recreation  rooms, 
shall  be  not  less  than  one-half  the  average  width  of  the  room,  and 
in  no  case  less  than  10  feet  high. 

Capadly  of  rooTiia.  —  The  plans  shall  he  clearly  marked  showing 
the  maximum  number  of  pupils  or  persons  to  be  accommodated 
in  each  room. 

Sec.  8.  [Rest  rooms.)  In  all  school  buildings  of  grade  A 
containing  four  and  not  more  than  eight  school  or  class  rooms  a 
rest  or  hospital  room  shall  be  provided,  and  in  all  school  buildings 
of  grade  A  containing  more  tbon  eight  school,  or  class  rooms 
two  such  rooms  shall  be  provided. 

These  rooms  shall  be  provided  with  a  couch  and  supplies  for 
first  aid  to  the  injured,  and  where  water  supply  is  available  shall  be 
pro\~ided  with  water  closets  and  sinks. 

Sf.c.  n.  (Assembly  halls.]  A  room  seating  or  accommodating 
more  than  100  persons  shall  be  considered  as  an  assembly  hall. 

No  assembly  hall  in  a  building  of  grade  A  shall  be  located  above 
the  second  story  in  a  building  of  fireproof  construction,  dot  above 
the  lirst  slory  in  a  building  of  composite  construction. 

Otherwise  assembly  halls  shall  be  coDStnicted  and  equipped  aa 
oalicd  for  under  part  2,  title  1. 

Sec.  10.  [Seats,  desks,  and  aisles.]  Hemnng  teaU.  —  Seats, 
chairs,  and  desLs  placed  in  class,  recreation,  study,  and  high-school 
rooms  seating  more  than  15  persons  shall  be  securely  fastened  to 
the  floor.     Desks  and  chairs  used  by  the  teachers  may  be  portable. 

Assembly  haU  Kois  and  aisles.  —  Assembly  hall  seats  and  aisles 
sliall  be  as  called  for  under  part  2,  title  1. 

Claxxmoin  seats  and  aisles.  —  Class  and  school  rooms  shall  have 
aisle.s  on  all  wall  si<les. 

In  primary  rooms  center  aisles  shall  not  be  less  than  17  inches  ftod 
wall  aisles  not  less  than  2  feet  4  inches  wide. 
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In  grammar  rooms  center  oiales  shall  not  be  less  than  18  iiudies 
and  wall  aisles  not  less  than  2  feet  6  inches  wide. 

In  hi^h-school  rooms  center  aisles  shall  not  be  less  thaa  20  inches 
an4l  wall  aisles  not  less  than  3  feet  wide. 

In  all  other  class  and  school  rooms  center  ables  shall  not  be  leas 
than  24  inches  and  wall  aisles  not  less  than  3  feet  wide. 

Sec.  11.  [Optics.]  The  proportion  of  glass  surface  in  museums, 
libraries,  and  art  galleries  shall  he  not  less  than  1  square  foot  ot 
glas.s  to  each  G  square  feet  of  floor  area. 

The  proportion  of  gla.ss  in  each  class,  study,  redtation,  high- 
school  room,  and  lul>oratoiy  shall  be  not  less  than  1  square  foot  of 
glass  to  each  .'i  .square  feet  of  floor  area.  (For  glass  surface  in  moms 
used  for  domestic  science  and  manual  training,  see  part  2,  title  7, 
workshops,  factories,  and  mercantile  establishments.) 

The  proportion  of  glass  surfan-  in  each  play,  toilet,  or  recreation 
room  shidl  Ik-  not  leas  than  I  square  foot  of  glass  to  each  10  aquaie 
feet  of  floor  arcn. 

Windows  shall  be  placed  either  at  the  left  or  the  left  and  rear  at 
the  pupils  when  seated. 

Tops  of  wintlows,  except  in  libraries,  museums,  and  art  galleries, 
shall  not  Ih'  placifl  more  than  S  inches  l>elow  the  minimum  ceiling 
height  as  established  under  section  7. 

The  unit  of  ineasurement  for  the  width  of  a  properly  lighted 
room,  when  lighteil  from  one  aide  only,  shall  be  the  height  of  the 
window  iieafl  above  the  floor. 

The  wi<lth  of  all  class  and  recitation  rooms,  when  lighted  from 
one  side  only,  shall  never  exeeeil  two  and  one-half  times  this  unit, 
nieosunHl  at  right  angles  to  the  source  of  light. 

.Ml  windows  shall  be  placed  in  the  evterior  walls  of  the  building, 
ex<x'pt  for  halls,  corridors,  stock  and  supply  closets,  which  may 
be  lighted  by  ventilated  skylights  or  by  windows  placed  in  interior 
walls  or  partitions. 

Museums,  libraries,  and  art  galleries  may  be  lighted  by  skylights 
or  clcar-storA-  windows. 

Skc.  12.  [Means  of  egress.]  All  means  of  egress  or  exit  shall 
be  e.vit  do<)rs,  unless  the  same  leatl  to  A-standard  fire  escapes,  which 
shall  be  cither  exit  <loors  or  exit  windows. 

(trade  A.  Iiuildiiig.i  of  fireproof  consfrurtion.  —  Means  of  egress 
fi'oiii  rooms  in  the  basement  and  superstructure  shall  be  in  pro- 
portion to  3  feet  in  width  to  each  100  persons  to  be  accommodated 
hi  building  accommodating  not  more  than  500  persons. 

When  buildings  juw-ommodate  from  .500  to  1,000  persons,  2  feet 
additional  exit  width  shall  be  provided  for  each  100  persons  or  fnc- 
tioii  thereof  in  excess  of  500  persons. 
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WheQ  buildings  accommodate  more  than  1,000  persons,  1  foot 
additional  exit  width  shall  be  provided  for  each  100  persons  or 
fraction  thereof  in  excess  of  1,000  persons,  but  in  no  case  shall 
an  exit  be  less  than  3  feet  or  more  than  6  feet  wide. 

No  inclosed  standard  fireproof  stairways  or  fire  escapes  will  be 
necessary  for  buildings  of  fireproof  construction  and  all  exits  shall 
lead  to  the  main  corridors. 

Grade  A.  Building!  of  composite  construction.  —  Each  room  in 
the  superstructure  used  by  pupils  as  a  class  or  school  room  shall 
have  at  least  two  separate  and  distinct  means  of  egress. 

No  class,  school,  or  high>3chool  room  shall  have  more  than  one 
door  or  opening  between  it  and  the  main  halls  or  corridors  of  the 
building. 

Communicating  doors  between  two  cla-ss  or  school  rooms  shall 
not  be  considered  as  a  means  of  egress. 

The  proportion  of  exits  to  the  seating  capacity  shall  not  be  less 
than  3  feet  to  each  100  persons  to  be  acconimo<lated. 

One-half  of  the  exits  shall  lead  to  the  main  corridors,  and  the 
other  half  to  inclosed  fireproof  stairways,  B,  C,  or  D  standard  fire 
escapes  or  stone,  cement,  or  iron  steps  leading  to  the  grade  line. 
No  exit  door  shall  be  less  than  3  feet  or  more  than  fi  feet  wide.  No 
fire  escape  or  outside  stairway  shall  be  used  when  the  height  of 
the  same  exceeds  8  feet  above  the  grade  line. 

£ach  room  in  the  basement  used  by  the  pupils  shall  have  a  direct 
exit  not  less  than  3  feet  wide,  with  stone,  cement,  or  iron  stairways 
leading  up  to  the  grade  line.  I:^tairways  shall  be  not  less  than 
3  feet  6  inches  wide, 

Areaways  around  such  stairways  shall  have  substantial  hand  and 
guard  rails  on  both  sides. 

These  exits  shall  be  provided  in  addition  to  the  usual  service 
stairways  and  means  of  ingress. 

Grade  B.  Buildings  of  fireprocf  or  composite  eonslrvction.  — 
Each  room  or  apartment  used  for  any  purposes  other  than  storage 
shall  have  two  separate  and  distinct  means  of  egress. 

If  the  various  rooms  connect  directly  with  a  hallway,  means  of 
egress  at  each  end  of  the  hallway  will  be  sufficient;  providing, 
however,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  pass  one  means  of  egress  in 
order  to  reach  the  other. 

These  means  of  egress  shall  he  either  an  inside  staim'ay  running 
continuously  from  the  grade  line  to  the  topmost  story  or  from  the 
basement  to  the  grade  line :  A,  B,  C,  or  D  standard  fire  escapes ; 
stone,  cement,  or  iron  steps  leading  to  the  grade  line;  or  self- 
closing  doors  leading  directly  to  the  main  corridor  of  an  adjoining 
section  of  the  same  building  containing  a  stairway. 
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Means  of  egress  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  3  feet  pa  hundred  penoos 
to  be  accommodated. 

It  shall  be  presumed  that  half  the  peraoos  will  go  to  either  meuia 
of  egress. 

Id  libraries,  museums,  and  art  galleries  the  capacity  at  tbe 
building  shall  be  established  by  allowing  each  person  15  square  feet 
of  floor  area  in  all  lobbies,  exhibition  rooms,  toilet  rootns,  corridors, 
stairs,  and  other  public  parts  of  the  building. 

Orade  A  and  B.  Building  of  frame  construction.  —  Each  room 
shall  have  at  least  two  3-foot  exits,  one  leading  to  the  open,  with 
steps  to  the  grade,  and  the  other  the  usual  means  of  ingress ;  and 
all  steps  shall  have  hand  rails  on  both  sides. 

Siffiis.  —  Over  each  exit  door  shall  be  painted  a  sign  iadicatillg 
the  word  EXIT  in  plain  block  letters  not  less  than  6  inches  high. 

Sec.  13.  [Stairways. )  Grade  A.  Buildingi  of  ftreproqf  eon- 
rirudion.  ~  Buildings  of  fireproof  construction  shall  have  at  least 
two  stairways  located  as  far  apart  as  possible  and  the  same  shall 
be  continuous  from  the  grade  line  to  the  topmost  story. 

The  basement  shall  have  at  least  two  stairways,  located  U  tu 
apart  as  possible  and  run  from  the  ba^ment  floor  level  to  the 
grade  line,  which  stairways  may  be  placed  under  the  main  stair- 
way.    No  further  means  of  egress  will  be  necessary. 

Stairways  shall  lie  inclosed  with  masonry  (of)  [orj  fireproof  waUs 
with  standard  self-closing  fire  doors  at  each  story,  and  shall  be 
provided  with  platforms  and  exit  doors  not  less  than  3  feet  wide 
at  the  grade  Hoe. 

Gradi:  A.  Buildings  of  composite  construction,  —  Basement 
stairways  shall  be  inclosed  with  either  brick  walls  not  lesa  than 
9  inches  thick,  concrete  walls  [not  less  than]  fi  inches  thick,  or 
hollow  tile  walls  [not  less  than]  12  inches  thick. 

All  openings  in  these  walls  shall  be  pro\'ided  with  standard  sdf- 
closing  fire  doors.  The  width  of  stairways  required  under  this 
classification  shall  be  equally  di\'ided,  one-half  being  placed  in  the 
main  service  stairways  and  the  other  half  in  the  indosed  fireproof 
stairs  or  fire  escapes.  No  closet  for  storage  shall  be  placed  under 
any  stairway. 

Grade  B.  BuHdingt  of  Jtreproof  canttrvetian.  —  Stairways  shall 
be  separated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  building  by  maaoniy  or 
fireproof  partitions  with  standard  self-closing  fire  doors. 

Wire  glass  not  lesa  than  J-inch  thick,  set  in  stationaiy  metal 
sash  and  frames,  may  be  used  in  place  of  stairway  partitions.  No 
wire  glass  shall  be  placed  in  partitions  separating  stairways  bom 
work  or  storage  rooms  containing  highly  combustible  materiaL 

Stairways  shall  be  provided  with  grade  line  {^tfornu  with  ait 
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doon  not  leas  than  3  feet  wide  leading  to  streets,  alleys,  or  open 
courts. 

Grade  B.  BuUdinga  of  oomposiU  oonstruction.  —  In  buildings 
of  composite  construction  the  stairways  shall  be  separated  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  building  by  masonry  or  fireproof  w^s,  with 
fireproof  ceiling  at  the  topmost  story,  with  fireproof  floor  at  the 
lowermost  level,  and  all  openings  to  these  inclosures  shall  be 
provided  with  standard  self-closing  fire  doors. 

The  above  inclosures  shall  be  provided  with  grade  line  platforms, 
and  with  exit  doors  not  less  than  3  feet  wide  leading  to  streets, 
alleys,  or  open  courts. 

No  closet  for  storage  shall  be  placed  under  any  stairway. 

Monumental  atairt.  —  Monumental  stairs  from  the  basement 
to  the  second  story  may  be  used  in  buildings  of  grade  B,  providing 
they  are  placed  as  far  distant  from  the  other  stairways  as  possible. 

Stainoay  amstruction.  —  Width  of  stairways  shall  be  at  the 
(rate)  [ratio]  of  3  feet  per  100  persons  ai^commodated  in  buildings 
accommodating  not  more  than  500  persons ;  when  building  accom- 
modates from  500  to  1,000  persons  2  f(;et  of  additional  stairway 
width  shall  be  provided  for  every  100  persons  or  fraction  thereof 
in  excess  of  500 ;  when  buildings  accommodate  more  than  1000 
persons,  1  foot  additional  stairway  width  shall  be  provided  for 
every  100  persons  or  fraction  thereof  in  excess  of  1,000  persons. 

No  stairway  shall  be  less  than  3  feet  6  inches  nor  more  than 
6  feet  wide,  measuring  between  the  handrails.  Stairways  over 
6  feet  wide,  shall  have  substantial  center  handrails,  witi  angle 
and  newel  posts  not  less  than  6  feet  high.  No  stairway  shall  have 
less  than  3  nor  more  than  16  risers  in  any  run. 

No  stairway  shall  have  winders  and  all  nosing  shall  be  straight. 

A  uniform  width  shall  be  maintained  in  all  stairways  and  stair 
platforms  by  rounding  the  corners  and  beveling  the  angles. 

Handrails  shall  be  provided  on  both  sides  of  all  stairways  and 
steps. 

Outside-  stairways  and  areaways  shall  be  provided  with  guard 
rails  not  less  than  2  feet  6  inches  high. 

Stairways  shall  have  a  uniform  rise  and  tread  in  each  run  as 
follows,  viz. : 

Primary  schools  shall  have  not  more  than  a  6-inch  rise  nor  lev 
than  11-inch  tread. 

Grammar  schools  shall  have  not  more  than  a  OJ-inch  rise  nor 
less  than  11-inch  tread. 

All  other  schools  shall  have  not  more  than  a  7-inch  rise  nor  less 
than  lOi-inch  tread. 

The  above  dimensicMis  shall  be  from  tread  to  tread,  and  fcom. 
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No  door  shall  open  directly  upon  a  stairway,  but  shall  open  <« 
a  platform  or  landing  equal  in  length  to  the  width  of  the  door. 

In  combination  primary  and  grammar  school  buildings  all 
stairways  below  the  first-floor  level  shall  be  designed  for  primary 
school  pupils,  and  all  stairways  above  the  first-floor  level  may  be 
designed  for  either  primary  or  grammar  pupils. 

No  closet  for  storage  shall  be  placed  under  any  stairway. 

All  treads  shall  be  covered  with  rubber  or  lead  mats  or  equal 
noaslipping  surface. 

Skc.  14.  [Gradients.]  To  overcome  any  difference  in  floor 
leveb  which  would  require  less  than  three  risers,  gradients  shall  be 
employed  of  not  over  1-inch  rise  in  12-inch  run. 

Floors  at  all  exits  shall  be  so  designed  as  to  be  level  and  flush 
with  the  adjacent  floors. 

Sec.  15.  [Passageways.]  No  hall  or  passageway  leading  to  a 
stairway  or  exit  shall  be  less  in  width  (of)  [than]  the  stairway  or 
exit,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Halls  unH  passageways  shall  be  so  designed  and  proportioned 
as  to  prevent  congestion  and  confusion. 

Sec.  16.  [Elevators.]  Elevators  shall  be  inclosed  in  standard 
fire  walls,  or  by  fireproof  walls,  ceilings,  and  floors,  and  all  openings 
to  the  inclosures  shall  be  covered  by  standard  fire  doors  for 
elevators. 

Sec.  17.  [Exit  doors  and  irindows.]  Exit  doors  shall  not  be 
less  than  3  feet  wide,  nor  less  than  6  feet  4  inches  high,  level  with 
the  floor,  swing  outward,  %-iz„  toward  the  open,  or  toward  the 
natural  means  of  egress,  and  shall  be  so  hung  as  not  to  interfere 
with  passageways  or  close  other  openings. 

No  single  door  or  leaf  to  a  double  door  shall  be  more  than  4  feet 
wide.  No  two  doors  hinged  together  shall  be  used  as  a  means  of 
ingress  or  egress.  Accordion  doors  may  be  used  in  dividing  class- 
rooms, providing  the  free  sections  swing  outward  and  give  the 
required  amount  of  exit  width. 

No  double  acting,  rolling,  sliding,  or  revolving  exit  or  entrance 
doors  shall  be  used. 

Exit  windows  leading  to  "  A  "  standard  fire  escapes  shaU  have 
the  lower  sash  hinged  to  the  side  to  swing  out,  or  hung  on  wights 
to  (rise)  [raise].  This  sash  shall  not  be  less  than  2  feet  6  inches 
wide,  not  less  than  3  feet  high,  and  not  more  than  2  feet  above  the 
floor  line. 

Sec.  18.  [Scuttles.]  Every  building  exceeding  25  feet  in  b^ht 
shall  have  in  the  roof  a  bulkhead  or  scuttle  not  less  than  2  feet 
wide  and  not  less  than  3  feet  long,  covered  on  the  outside  with  metal 
and  provided  with  a  staim'ay  or  permanent  ladder  leading  tberato. 
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Bulkhead  and  scuttle  doors  shall  never  be  locked. 

Sec.  19.  [Special  CoostniclioD.]  All  floors  to  toilet  rooms,  lava- 
tories, water-closet  compartments,  or  any  inclosure  where  plumb- 
ing fixtures  are  used  within  the  building  shall  have  a  waterproof 
floor  and  base  made  of  nonabsorbent  indestructible  waterproof 
material,  viz. :  Asphalt,  glass,  marble,  vitrified  or  glazed  tile  or 
terrazzo,  or  monolothic  composition. 

Base  shall  be  not  less  than  6  inches  high  and  shall  have  a  sanitary 
cove  at  the  floor  level. 

All  basement  rooms  used  by  the  pupils  or  public  shall  have  a 
damp  [proof]  or  waterproof  floor. 

All  basement  ceilings  except  where  concrete  or  brick  is  used  shall 
he  plastered  or  be  covered  with  pressed  or  rolled  steel  ceiling. 

Whenever  possible,  window  and  door  jambs  shall  be  rounded  and 
plastered,  except  in  museums,  libraries,  and  art  galleries. 

All  interior  wood  flniah  shall  be  as  small  as  possible  and  free 
from  unnecessary  dust  catchers. 

All  floors  between  the  finished  portions  of  the  building  shall  be 
deadened  or  made  souad  proof. 

Sec.  20.  [Floor  and  roof  loads.]  In  calculating  construction 
the  superimposed  load  uniformly  distributed  on  the  various  floors 
and  roofs  shall  be  assumed  at  not  less  than  the  following,  viz. : 

Class  rooms,  60  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Halls,  assembly  halls,  stairs,  and  corridors,  80  pounds  per  square 
foot. 

Museums,  libraries,  and  art  galleries,  100  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Attics  not  used  for  storage,  20  poimds  per  square  foot. 

Roofs,  40  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Sec.  21.  (Heatiiig  and  vflntilat(ion)  [ing].]  A  heating  system 
shall  be  installed  which  will  uniformly  heat  all  corridors,  hallways, 
playrooms,  toilet  rooms,  recreation  rooms,  assembly  rooms,  gym- 
nasiums, and  manual-training  rooms  to  a  uniform  temperature  of 
65°  in  zero  weather,  and  will  uniformly  heat  all  other  parts  of  the 
building  to  70°  in  zero  weather. 

Exceptiorui.  Rooms  with  one  or  more  open  sides  used  for  open- 
air  or  outdoor  treatment. 

The  heating  system  shall  be  combined  with  a  system  of  ventila- 
tion which  will  change  the  air  in  all  parts  of  the  building  except  the 
corridors,  halls,  and  storage  closets  not  less  than  six  times  per 
hour. 

The  heating  system  to  be  installed  where  a  change  of  air  is  re- 
quired shall  be  either  standard  ventilating  stoves,  gravity  or 
mechanical  furnaces,  gravity  indirect  steam  or  hot  water,  or  a 
mechanical  indirect  steam  or  hot-water  siystem. 
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Where  wardrobes  are  not  separated  from  the  tJassniom  tbey 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  dasaroom  and  the  vent  register 
shall  be  placed  in  the  wardiDbe. 

(These)  [Where]  wardrobes  are  separated  from  the  daasrooma* 
they  shall  be  separately  heated  and  ventilated  the  same  as  the 
dassrooms. 

The  bottom  of  warm-air  registers  shall  be  placed  not  UflS  thaa 
8  feet  above  the  floor  line,  except  foot  warmers,  which  m^  be 
placed  in  the  floors  of  the  main  corridors  or  lobbies. 

Vent  roisters  shall  be  placed  not  more  than  2  inches  above  the 
floor  line. 

The  fresh-air  supply  shall  be  taken  from  the  outside  of  the 
building  and  no  vidated  air  shall  be  reheated.  The  vitiated  air 
shall  be  conducted  through  flues  or  ducts  and  be  discharged  above 
the  roof  of  the  building. 

A  hood  shall  be  placed  over  each  and  every  stove  in  the  domestic 
science  room,  over  each  and  every  compartment  desk  or  demon- 
stration table  in  the  chemical  laboratories  and  chemical  laboratoiy 
lecture  rooms,  of  such  a  size  as  to  receive  and  carry  off  all  offeosive 
odors,  fumes,  and  gases. 

These  ducts  shall  be  connected  to  vertical  ventilating  flue* 
placed  in  the  walls  and  shall  be  independent  of  the  room  veotib^ 
tion  as  previously  provided  for. 

Where  electric  current  is  available  electric  exhaust  fans  shall 
be  placed  in  the  ducts  or  flues  from  the  stove  fixtures  in  domestic 
sdence  rooms  and  chemical  laboratories,  and  where  electric  current 
is  not  available  and  a  steam  or  hot-water  system  is  used,  the  main 
vertical  flues  from  the  above  ducts  shall  be  provided  with  acceleiat- 
ing  coils  of  proper  size  to  create  sufficient  draft  to  carry  away 
^1  fumes  and  offensive  odors. 

Sec.  22.  [Sanitation.]  Where  a  water  supply  and  sewerage 
system  are  available  a  sanitary  equipment  shall  be  installed  aa 
follows : 

In  the  superstructure  of  the  building  one  sink  and  one  drinldng 
fountain  shall  be  installed  on  each  floor  to  each  6,000  square  feet 
of  floor  area  or  less. 

In  the  basement  one  ^nk  and  one  drinking  fountain  shaD  be 
installed  on  the  males'  side  and  the  same  on  the  females'  side  to 
each  350  pupils  or  less. 

Sinks  shall  be  the  ordinary  slop  sinks,  or,  in  lieu  of  same,  lavatoriea 
may  be  used  providing  the  waste  plug  or  stopper  has  been  removed. 

Sanitary  achoolhouse  drinking  fountains  with  jet  giving  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  water  shall  be  installed,  and  no  tin  cups  or  ti 
aball  be  allowed  in  or  about  any  school  building. 
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In  libnries,  museums,  and  art  galleries  there  shall  be  provided 
the  following  fixtures,  viz, : 

One  water-closet  to  each  100  females  or  lesi, 

One  water-closet  to  each  200  males  or  less. 

One  urinal  to  each  200  males  or  less. 

The  above  to  be  based  upon  the  actual  number  of  persons  to  be 
Bcoommodated,  the  capacity  being  established  aa  prescribed  under 
section  12,  Means  of  Egress. 

In  all  other  school  buildings  there  shall  be  provided  the  firflow- 
ii^  fixtures,  viz. : 

One  water-closet  for  each  15  females  or  leas. 

One  water-closet  for  each  25  males  or  less. 

One  urinal  for  each  15  males  or  less. 

Toilet  accommodations  for  males  and  females  shall  be  placed 
in  separate  rooms,  with  a  traveling  distance  between  the  same  of 
not  less  than  20  feet. 

Juvenile  or  short  closets  shall  be  used  for  primary  and  grammar- 
grade  schools.     This  does  not  apply  when  latrine  closets  are  used. 

In  buildings  accommodating  males  and  females  it  shall  be  pr^ 
sumed  that  the  occupants  will  be  equally  divided  between  males 
and  females. 

Where  water-supply  and  sewerage  systems  are  not  available 
no  sanitary  equipment  shall  be  installed  within  the  building,  but 
pumps  in  lieu  of  drinking  fountains,  closets,  and  urinals  in  the 
above  proportions  shall  be  placed  upon  the  school  building  grounds, 
and  no  closets  or  urinals  shall  be  placed  nearer  any  occupied  build- 
ing than  SO  feet. 

Where  pumps  or  hydrants  are  used  the  outlet  shall  be  inverted. 

Buildings  more  than  three  stories  in  hdght  shall  be  provided 
with  toilet  rooms  in  each  story  and  basement,  and  in  these  shall  be 
installed  water-closets  and  urinals  in  the  above  required  ratios  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  to  be  accommodated  in  the 
various  stories. 

Toilet  rooms  for  males  shall  be  clearly  marked  "  Boys'  toilet " 
or  "  Men's  toilet "  and  for  females  "  Girls'  toilet "  or  *'  Women's 
toilet." 

Sec.  23.  [Gas  lighting.]  A  system  of  gas  lighting  if  used  shall 
be  installed  as  follows  : 

All  outlets  in  class  and  recitation  rooms  shall  be  dropped  from  the 
ceiling  and  be  equally  distributed  so  as  to  uniformly  light  the  room. 

The  number  of  biuners  provided  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
following : 

In  auditoriums  one  3-foot  burner  to  each  15  square  feet  of  Boor 
area. 

21. 
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In  gymnasiums  one  3-foot  burner  to  each  15  square  feet  of  floor 
area. 

In  halls  and  stairways  one  3-foot  burner  to  each  24  square  feet 
of  floor  area. 

In  class  and  recitation  rooms  one  3-foot  burner  to  each  12  square 
feet  of  floor  area. 

Inclost»d  fireproof  stainK'ays,  service  stairways,  corridors,  pas- 
sageways, and  toilet  rooms  shall  be  well  lighted  by  artificial  light, 
and  said  lights  shall  be  kept  burning  when  the  building  is  occupied 
after  dark. 

Burners  shall  be  placed  7  feet  above  the  floor  line. 

No  swinging  or  movable  gas  fixtures  or  brackets  shall  be  used. 

Sec.  24.  [Electric  work.]  An  electric-lighting  system  if  used 
shall  be  installed  as  follows : 

All  wiring  sliall  be  done  in  conduit.  All  outlets  in  class  and 
recitation  rooms  shall  be  dropped  from  the  ceiling  and  be  equally 
distributed  so  as  to  uniformly  light  the  room. 

The  candlepower  of  lamps  provided  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
following,  viz. : 

Auditorium,  1  candlepower  to  2J  square  feet  of  floor  area. 

Gymnasium,  1  candlepower  to  2j  square  feet  of  floor  area. 

Halls  and  stairways,  1  candlepower  to  4  square  feet  of  floor  area. 

Class  and  recitation  rooms,  1  candlepower  to  2  square  feet  of 
floor  area. 

Inclosed  fireproof  stairways,  service  stairways,  corridors,  pas- 
sageways, and  toilet  rooms  shall  be  lighted  by  artificial  light,  and 
said  lights  shall  be  kept  burning  when  the  building  is  occupied  after 
dark. 

Sec.  25.  [Finishing  hardware.]  All  entrance,  exit,  and  emer- 
gency doors  shall  be  equipped  with  hardware  of  such  [a]  nature 
as  to  be  always  unlockable  from  within. 

Single  outside  entrance  doors  shall  have  key  locks  that  can  be 
locked  from  the  outside,  but  can  always  be  opened  on  the  inside 
by  simply  turning  the  knob  or  lever  or  by  pushing  against  a  bar 
or  plate,  whether  same  are  locked  on  the  outside  or  not,  the  locks 
being  operated  by  key  from  the  outside  only.  No  night-latch 
attachment  shall  be  placed  on  face  of  these  locks,  or  other  bolts, 
hooks,  thumb  knobs,  or  other  locking  device  shall  be  placed  on 
these  doors. 

Outside  doors  used  for  exit  purposes  only,  including  doors  to 
inclosed  fire-proof  stain^ays,  shall  have  one  knob  latch  or  a  double 
extension  bolt  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  no  bolts,  hooks,  or 
other  locking  device  shall  be  placed  on  these  doors. 

Doors  from  hulls  to  rooms  and  cloakrooms  shall  have  no  locks 
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upon  same,  but  shall  be  equipped  with  knob  latches  only.  If 
locks  ore  desired,  the  same  style  locks  as  above  specified  for  en- 
trance doors  shall  be  used  and  the  same  shall  be  so  placed  on  the 
door  (so)  that  they  can  be  locked  on  the  hall  side  and  can  always 
be  opened  on  the  room  or  cloakroom  sides,  whether  locked  on  hall 
side  or  not. 

One  of  each  pair  of  outside  or  inside  double  doors  shall  have  a 
double  extension  panic  bolt  on  same,  bolt  to  have  knob,  lever, 
push  bar,  push  plate,  push  handle,  or  de\'i3e  whereby  the  dmple 
act  of  turning  a  knob  or  lever  or  pushing  against  the  same  will 
release  the  top  and  bottoin  bolts  at  the  same  time  and  allow  the 
doors  to  open. 

Independent  top  and  bottom  bolts  shall  not  be  used. 

The  outer  door  of  each  pair  of  outside  and  inside  double  doors 
shall  have  lock,  or  latch  as  above  specified. 

All  bolts,  latches,  face  of  locks,  working  parts  of  extension  bolts, 
and  other  exposed  working  parts  about  this  hardware  shall  be 
of  cast  metal  properly  protected  from  corrosion. 

Double  box  windows  to  A  standard  fire  escapes  shall  be  [Ht)- 
vided  with  sash  locks  and  two  bar  lifts,  and  hinged  sash  with 
either  a  sash  lock,  one-knob  latch,  or  lever  bolt. 

Sec.  26.  [Fire  extinguishers.!  Standard  stand  pipe  and  hose 
shall  be  provided  in  basement  of  grade  A  buildings  and  in  each 
story  and  basement  of  grade  B  buildings  with  sufficient  length  of 
Ij-inch  hose  to  reach  any  part  of  the  story. 

Hose  lengths  shall  be  not  more  than  75  feet,  and  where  hose  of 
such  length  will  not  reach  the  extreme  portions  of  the  story  addi- 
tional standpipes  and  hose  shall  he  provided. 

Where  water  supply  is  not  available,  standard  chemical  fire 
extinguishers  shall  be  provided  in  the  proportion  of  one  extin- 
guisher to  each  2,000  square  feet  of  floor  area  or  less. 

Standard  chemical  f^  extinguishers  shall  be  provided  in  each 
story  above  the  basement  of  grade  A  buildings  in  the  proportion 
of  one  extinguisher  to  each  2,000  square  feet  of  floor  area  or  less. 

All  fire  extinguishers  shall  be  prominently  exposed  to  view  and 
always  accessible. 

Sec.  27.  [Fire  alarm.)  All  buildings  with  basement,  and  all 
buildings  over  one  story  high  shall  be  provided  with  8-inch  in 
diameter  trip  fire  gongs,  with  connections  enabling  the  ringing  of 
same  from  any  story  or  basement. 

In  semidetached  buildings  gongs  shall  be  provided  for  each 
section  and  shall  be  connected  up  so  as  to  ring  simidtaneously  from 
any  story  or  bnaemrnt  of  either  section. 

Gongs  shall  be  centrally  located  in  the  main  halls,  and  the  operat- 
ing cords  shall  be  placed  so  as  to  be  always  acces^b^«. 
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Exceptiom.  —  In  institutions  for  the  deaf,  dectric  lights  with 
red  globes  shall  be  placed  near  each  teacher's  desk,  and  these  ahall 
be  operated  simultaneously  by  switches  placed  in  each  story  and 
basement. 

Sec.  28.  [Blowers  in  workshops.]  For  blowers  in  workalu^ 
and  factories,  including  rooms  for  manual  training,  see  General 
Code,  State  of  Ohio,  section  No.  1027. 

Sec.  29.  [Guarding  machinery  and  pits.]  For  the  necessary 
devices  for  guarding  machinery  and  pits,  see  General  Code,  State 
of  Ohio,  section  No.  1027. 

PART  3 

STANDARD  DEVICES 
Preamble  to  Part  3 

Under  the  different  titles  of  part  3  will  be  found  detailed  descrip^ 
tions  of,  or  specifications  for,  the  various  standard  devices  to  which 
reference  is  made  under  the  several  titles  of  part  2. 


Tide  9.  —  Standard  Inclosed  Fireproof  Stairways 

Section  1.  [Where  used.]  Standard  inclosed  fireproof  stair- 
ways shall  be  used  as  one  means  of  egress  from  the  second  story  of 
school  buildings  of  A  grade ;  may  be  used  in  place  of  fire  esca 
for  theaters  and  in  place  of  the  ordinary  service  stairways  and 
escapes  for  all  other  buildings. 

Sec.  2.  [General  construction.]  These  stairways  shall  be  in- 
closed by  fire-proof  walls,  ceilings,  and  floors  (see  part  3,  title  2), 
and  the  doors  leading  to  the  same  need  not  be  fireproof.  All  land- 
ings and  platforms  shall  be  of  brick  or  hollow-tile  arches,  stone,  or 
reenforced  concrete,  and  all  steps  shall  be  of  either  reenforoed 
concrete  or  of  stone  laid  with  an  absolutely  tight  cement  joint. 

Stairways  shall  be  provided  with  sufficient  number  of  windows, 
transom  or  sash  doors  to  properly  light  the  same,  and  such  win- 
dows, transoms,  or  doors  shall  be  placed  in  the  external  walls  of 
the  building. 

Platforms,  landings  and  treads  shall  be  finished  with  a  roughened 
face. 

The  same  inclosure  may  be  used  for  two  or  more  stairways,  pro- 
viding there  is  no  direct  connection  between  any  two  stairways  or 
stories,  and  such  divisions  are  constructed  of  incombustible  material 
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Or  the  same  stainray  may  be  used  for  two  or  more  atories,  pro- 
viding entrance  to  the  same  at  each  story  or  tier  ia  gained  by  an 
exit  door  leading  to  an  open  balcony  or  platform  placed  beyond  the 
wall  of  the  building,  from  which  platform  or  bdcony  an  exit  door 
ahall  lead  directly  to  the  inclosed  fireproof  stairway. 

The  traveling  distance  between  the  above  doors  shali  be  not 
less  than  5  feet. 

The  above  platforms  or  balconies  may  be  constructed  according 
to  either  the  B,  C,  or  D  standard  fire-escape  requirementa  or  shall 
be  built  of  fireproof  materials  and  be  inclosed  by  a  substantial  rail- 
ing not  less  than  3  feet  high,  made  of  combustible  material. 

Sec.  3.  [Detailed  construction.]  Stairways  shall  be  of  the 
width  as  required  for  exits  and  be  constructed  and  equipped  the 
aame  aa  called  for  for  stairways  under  the  various  titles  of  part  2 
unless  otherwise  al>ove  mentioned. 

Sec,  4.  [Grade-line  doors.)  Exit  doors  shall  be  placed  at  the 
grade-line  platform,  the  width  of  which  shall  be  equal  to  the 
greatest  width  of  the  stairway,  and  such  doors  shall  open  onto 
streets  or  alleys  or  to  open  courts  leading  to  public  highways. 

Sec.  5.  [Incumbrances.]  Inclosed  fireproof  stairways  shall  be 
kept  free  from  incumbrances  or  obstructions  at  all  times,  and  all 
courts  or  passageways  leading  from  the  inclosed  fireproof  stairs  to 
public  highways  shall  not  be  used  for  storage  or  any  other  purpose 
whatsoever,  except  for  means  of  egress  or  ingress. 

Title  lo.  — Standard  Ventilating  Stove 

Section  1.  [Stove.]  A  standard  ventilating  stove  may  be  any 
style  or  design  of  heating  stove,  placed  within  the  room  to  be 
wanned  and  ventilated,  and  shall  be  inclosed  in  a  jacket  made 
of  galvanized  or  black  iron.  Jacket  shall  extend  from  the  stove 
tray  to  a  point  4  inches  above  the  top  of  the  stove. 

Sec.  2.  ]Fresh-alr  supply.]  Fresh-air  supply  shall  be  taken 
from  outside  the  building,  be  carried  to  the  stove  below  the  floor 
line  either  in  vitrified  sewer  pipe,  masonry  ducts,  or  ducts  made  of 
wrought  iron  or  steel  of  not  less  than  -j^  inch  in  thickness,  riveted 
together  with  tight  joints. 

Ducts  shall  be  turned  up  and  discharged  under  the  center  of  the 
stove,  from  which  point  the  air  shall  ascend  between  the  radiating 
surface  of  the  stove  and  jacket  and  enter  the  room  from  the  top 
of  the  stove. 

Sec.  3.  ITray.]  Stove  shall  be  placed  on  a  cast-iron  tray  nused 
3  inches  above  the  floor  line,  of  the  same  size  as  the  inclosing 
jacket,  {Hovided  with  an  opening  of  proper  axe  to  receive  the 
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fresh-air  duct  and  projecting  beyond  the  stove  door  1  foot  in  idl 
directions.  Stove  door  shall  be  provided  with  a  metal  ooUw 
extending  from  the  face  of  the  stove  to  the  face  of  the  jacket. 

Sec.  4.  [Smoke  inpe.|  No  smoke  pipe  connection  betveea 
the  stove  and  the  smoke  flue  shall  be  more  than  5  feet  long,  measure 
ing  horizontally. 

Sec.  5.  [VentiUtion.]  Each  room  in  which  a  standard  ventS- 
ating  stove  is  installed  shall  be  provided  with  a  ventilating  flue 
placed  close  to  the  stove. 

The  vent  flue  shall  be  of  the  same  area  as  the  fresh-ur  supply 
and  run  through  and  above  the  roof.  Vent  flues  of  not  over  ISO 
square  inches  of  area  shall  be  inclosed  with  walls  of  brick  or  concrete 
not  less  than  4  inches  thick,  and  vent  flues  of  a  larger  area  shall  be 
made  of  brick  walls  not  less  than  8  inches  thick,  brick  walls  4  inches 
thick  lined  with  tile  flue  lining,  or  monolithic  concrete  walls  not 
less  than  4  inches  thick. 

Openings  to  vent  flues  shall  be  placed  at  the  floor  line,  and  if 
vent  registers  are  used  the  same  shall  be  50  per  cent  larger  than  the 
area  of  the  flue. 


Title  II.  —  FixtuTfls 

Section  1.  [Materials.]  All  receptacles  used  for  water-doaets, 
urinals,  or  otherwise  for  the  disposal  of  human  excreta,  shall  be 
either  vitnfled  earthenware,  hard  natural  stone,  or  cast  iron  white 
porcelain  enameled  on  inside.  If  cast  iron  is  used,  it  shall  be 
enameled  or  painted  on  the  outside  with  at  least  three  ooata  of 
nonabsorbent  and  noncorrosive  paint. 

Sec.  2.  [Water-closet  bowls.)  The  bowls  and  traps  for  waters 
closets  shall  be  made  in  one  piece  and  of  such  shape  and  form  as  to 
hold  a  sufliciont  quantity  of  water  when  filled  up  to  the  trap  over- 
flow so  as  to  completely  submerge  any  matter  deposited  in  them 
and  properly  flush  and  scour  the  soil  pipe  when  the  contents  of  the 
bowl  are  discharged,  except  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  apfjy 
to  latrine  closets. 

Sec.  3.  [Visible  trap  seal.]  All  water-closets,  pedest^  urinals, 
or  slop  sinks  with  trap  combined  shall  have  vbible  trap  seals. 

Sec.  4.   [Flushing  rims.)     All  water-closets  or  pedestal   urioals 
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shall  be  provided  with  flushing  rims,  cx>n3tnicted  so  as  to  flush  the 
entire  interior  surface  of  the  bowl  thereof  with  water  as  prescribed 
in  subsequent  sections  of  this  tide. 

Sec.  5.  [Open  plumbing.)  All  plumbing  fixtures  shall  be 
installed  or  set  free  and  open  from  all  inclosing  work. 

Where  practicable  all  pipes  from  fixtures  shall  be  run  to  the  wall. 

Sec.  6.  [Low  down  closets.]  Water-closets  with  low  down  tanks 
shall  be  of  a  siphon  pattern,  provided  with  refilling  devises. 

Sec.  7.  [Water-closets  prohibited.)  Pan,  valve,  plunger,  offset 
washout,  and  other  water-closets  except  latrines  having  invisible 
seals  or  an  unventilated  space,  or  the  walls  of  which  are  not  thoi^ 
oughly  washed  at  each  discharge,  are  prohibited. 

Long  hopper  water-closets  and  similar  appliances  shall  not  here> 
after  be  installed  in  any  building. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  also  apply  to  the  dry  closet 
system  or  other  system  of  closets  in  which  the  venting,  back  vent- 
ing, or  local  venting  is  to  be  made  otherwise  than  in  thia  code 
prescribed. 

Sec.  8.  [Urinals.]  All  urinals,  troughs,  or  gutters  other  than 
these  heretofore  prescribed  shall  be  constructed  of  materials  im- 
pervious to  moisture  and  that  will  not  corrode  under  the  action  of 
urine.  When  floor  gutters  are  used  as  urinals  the  gutters  shall  be 
made  with  Portland  cement  or  other  impervious  material,  and  the 
floors  and  wall  within  b  feet  of  such  gutter  shall  be  made  equally 
water-tight  and  impervious.  In  districts  having  no  sewer  connec- 
tions copper  or  galvanized  iron  urinal  troughs  may  be  used  in  out- 
houses, sheds,  bams,  and  in  yards,  and  at  least  20  feet  distant  from 
any  building  of  a  better  grade. 


Sec.  11.  [Latrines  and  range  closets.]  Latrine  or  range  water- 
closets  shall  be  made  of  cast  iron  with  all  interior  surfaces  white 
porcelain  enameled  and  all  other  surfaces  coated  with  noneorrosive 
paint,  or  latrines  or  range  closets  may  be  of  vitreous  earthenware 
thoroughly  glazed. 

Latrines  or  ranges  shall  have  flushing  rims  or  other  means  of 
adequately  flushing  the  front  and  rear  inside  surfaces  constantly  or 
at  intervals.  If  pipes  are  used  for  such  purposes  they  shall  be 
made  of  brass. 

Latrines  or  ranges  shall  be  provided  with  automatic  dumping 
tanks  which  shall  discharge  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  10  minutes 
and  supply  to  each  single  latnne  or  range  not  less  than  10  gallons 
of  water  at  each  discharge.  The  entire  volume  of  water  shall  be 
delivered  at  once  at  one  end  of  the  Utrine  or  range,  passing  over 
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the  entire  length  of  the  same  and  discharging  at  the  other  end 
through  the  sewer  trap.  Latrines  in  school  buildings  shall  be 
flushed  at  least  every  three  minutes  during  recess  penoda. 

The  bottom  of  latrines  or  ranges  shall  have  a  depression  imdtf 
the  center  of  each  seat  that  shall  retain  a  body  of  water  at  leaat  1} 
inches  deep  over  an  area  of  6  inches  in  diameter,  gradually  diminl^- 
ing  in  all  directions  so  that  the  surface  of  the  water  retained  shall 
not  be  less  than  60  square  inches. 

There  shall  be  an  opening  back  of  each  seat  of  not  less  than  10 
square  inches  of  area,  covered  by  a  screen  of  noncorroding  matoial. 

The  local  \'ent  duct  within  4  feet  of  the  floor  line  shall  be  of  not 
less  than  No.  27  copper,  with  riveted  and  soldered  joints,  shall  be 
graduated  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  fixtures  added,  and  shall 
be  installed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  he  self-draining. 

Where  electric  current  or  water  pressure  is  available,  local  vent 
ducts  shall  be  connected  to  a  ventilating  flue  provided  with  an 
dectric  or  hydraulic  exhaust  fan  of  such  a  capacity  or  size  as  to 
create  sufKcient  draft  to  carry  off  all  offensive  odors.  Where  ele& 
trie  current  or  water  pressure  is  not  available,  ventilating  flues  with 
stack  heaters  shall  be  provided. 

Covers  shall  be  so  attached  that  all  interior  surfaces  of  the 
latrines  and  ranges  can  be  exposed  to  view. 

No  latrine  or  range  shall  have  more  than  eight  compartments, 
and  each  latrine  or  range  shall  have  a  separate  trap  not  less  than 
6  inches,  with  a  4-incb  clean  out  which  shaU  be  bock  vented  by  a 
4-inch  pipe. 

There  shall  be  an  iron  top  for  each  latrine  or  range  section  porce- 
lain coated  on  the  under  side,  and  each  iron  top  shall  be  covcsed 
by  a  square  oak  seat  and  lid  properly  rcenforced. 

Wood  scats  shall  be  thoroughly  painted  on  the  bottom  and  be 
vamiahed  throughout!  put  together  with  brass  hinges,  caat-iroD 
braces,  and  brackets  to  make  them  closed  when  not  held  up,  and 
so  equipped  that  they  can  not  be  tampered  with  and  can  be  easily 
opened  for  cleaning. 

Latrines  and  ranges  shall  be  substantially  supported  and  be  grad- 
uated for  the  proper  fall  toward  the  outlet. 

Sec.  12.  [Frost-proof  closets  ^  where  permissiUe.]  Frost 
proof  closets  may  only  be  installed  in  compartments  which  have 
no  direct  connection  with  any  building  used  for  human  habitatkm 
or  occupancy.  The  soil  pipe  between  the  hopper  and  the  trap 
shall  be  not  less  than  3  inches  in  diameter  and  shaU  he  either  lead 
or  cast  iron  enameled  on  the  inside. 

Sec.  13.  [Water  supply  to  fixtures.]  All  water-closets,  urinalo, 
or  other  plumbing  fixtures  shall  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  tapfiy 
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of  water  for  fluahinga,  to  keep  them  in  a  proper  and  saoitary  con- 
dition. 

Sec.  14.  (Water-closet  supply.]  No  water-closet  or  urinal 
bowl  ahall  be  supplied  directly  from  the  water-supply  pipes,  except* 
ing  anti-freesing  closets.  Every  water-closet  or  urinal  bowl  shall 
be  indirectly  flushed  through  a  flushing  tank  of  at  least  4  gallons 
capacity  for  water-closet  and  2  gallons  for  urinals.  The  tank 
ahall  be  properly  supplied  with  water  and  the  flush  pipe  to  the 
water<;loset  or  urinal  shall  ho.  at  least  H  inches  in  diameter,  except 
for  outside  hoppers  and  urinals. 

Skc.  15.  [Flushing  tanks  —  Groups  of  flzturas.]  A  group  of 
urinals,  on  the  same  floor,  subject  to  constant  use,  as  in  schools 
and  factories,  may  be  supplied  from  one  tank  if  provided  with  an 
automatic  simultaneous  flush,  provided  that  each  individual  urinal 
shall  receive  not  less  than  1  gallon  of  water  at  each  flushing  and  the 
discharge  is  of  such  force  as  to  cleanse  each  individual  bowl  at  each 
eush. 

Sec,  16.  [Automatic  flushing  tanks.]  All  urinals  having  eitha 
intermittent  or  automatic  flushing  devices  shall  be  flushed  at  regu- 
lar intervals  not  to  exceed  10  minutes  each  during  the  hours  that 
such  fixtures  are  in  use. 

The  backs  of  gutter  stalls  to  the  height  of  3\  feet  shall  be  kept  con- 
stantly moist  with  a  proportionate  supply  of  water  while  in  use. 

Sec.  17.  [Urinal  trough  and  gutters.)  Urinal  troughs  and 
gutters  sliall  be  flushed  either  by  an  automatic  flushing  tank,  the 
same  as  required  for  individual  urinals,  or  may  be  flushed  by  a 
direct  water  supply  through  a  brass  pipe  carried  the  full  length  of 
the  trough,  perforated  every  2  inches. 

Sec.  18.  [Flushing  tanks.)  All  valves  of  flushing  tanks  shall  be 
so  fitted  and  adjusted  as  to  prevent  the  waste  of  water.  The  water 
from  flushing  tanks  shall  be  used  for  no  other  purposes. 

Title  13.  — ToQet  Rooms 

Section  1.  [ToUet-room  floors.)  All  floors  to  toilet  rooms, 
lavatories,  water-doset  compartments,  or  any  other  inclosuie 
where  plumbing  fixtures  are  used  within  the  building  shall  have 
a  waterproof  floor  and  base  made  of  non-absorbent  indestructible 
waterproof  material,  viz.  asphalt,  glass,  marble,  Portland  cement, 
vitrifled  or  glazed  tile,  or  terrazzo  or  monolithic  composition. 

Base  shall  not  be  less  than  6  inches  high,  and  shall  have  a  sanitliy 
cove  at  the  floor  level. 
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No  wat»-clo3et  shall  be  set  directly  on  top  of  a  wood  floor. 

Sec.  2.  [Sound-proof  pBrtitioiu.l  Where  toilet  rooms  {<x  males 
and  females  are  adjacent  to  each  other,  they  shall  be  separated 
by  sound-proof  partitions  extending  to  the  ceiling,  and  the  entrance 
shall  be  screened  and  the  traveling  distance  between  them  shall  not 
be  less  than  20  feet. 

Title  i6.  —  Cesspools 

Section  1.  [Cesspools  peimitted.]  Tight  or  leaching  oesspoi^s 
may  be  used  to  receive  the  discharge  from  water-closets  and  sinks 
only  when  written  permission  to  that  effect  haa  been  secured  from 
the  local  board  of  health  of  the  city  in  which  the  same  is  constructed, 
if  in  a  city,  and  if  not,  then  by  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health, 
and  such  permission  can  be  given  only  when  a  public  sewerage 
B>'3tem  is  not  available. 

Sec.  2.  [Cesspools  prohibited.]  No  cesspools  for  sewage  shall 
be  constructed  where  a  sewer  is  available,  nor  shall  any  connection 
from  auch  cesspool  be  made  with  any  sewer. 

Cesspoob  now  existing  In  premises  accessible  to  a  sewer,  and 
cesspools  that  may  hereafter  become  accessible  to  a  sewer,  must  be 
discontinued,  emptieci  of  their  contents,  cleaned  out,  and  be  filled 
with  earth  or  ashes,  and  the  house  sewer  shall  be  disconnected  from 
the  old  cesspool  and  be  reconnected  with  the  public  sewer. 

Sec.  3.  (Sewage  cesspools.)  Where  a  public  sewer  is  not 
available,  and  written  authority  has  been  secured  from  the  proper 
board  of  health  (see  sec.  1)  to  construct  such  cesspool,  and  there  is 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  purpose,  a  water-tight  cesspool  may  be 
used  to  receive  the  discharge  of  house  sewage,  which  may  be  over- 
flowed to  a  leaching  cesspool,  providing  there  is  no  danger  of  con- 
taminating a  water  supply,  well,  or  spring,  and  the  soil  is  of  an 
absorbent  character.  Otherwise  a  tight  cesspool  shall  only  receive 
the  discharge  from  water-closets  and  sinks,  and  the  waste  from  all 
other  fixtures  shall  discharge  to  a  surface-water  course. 

Sec.  4.  [Tight  cesspools.]  A  water-tight  cesspool  for  drainage 
shall  not  be  le.sa  than  0  feet  in  diameter  by  10  feet  deep  in  clear,  or 
itt  equi^'alent  oval,  built  of  cast  iron,  hard  brick,  S  inches  thick, 
laid  in  Portland  cement  mortar  and  plastered  on  the  inside  with  t 
t-inch  coat  of  Portland  cement  mortar,  or  Portland  cement  concrete 
8  inches  thick,  and  made  water-tight. 

Sec.  5.  iLeaching  cesspools.]  A  leaching  cesspool  shall  be 
not  less  than  the  dimensions  of  the  water-tight  cesspool,  lined 
with  dry  brick  or  stone,  viz.,  without  mortar. 

Sec.  (>.  [Ring  and  cover.]  Tight  and  leaching  cesspoob  shall 
be  provided  with  a  20-inch  cast-iron  ring  and  cover. 
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Sec.  7.  (LocfttLon  of  cesspools.]  No  tiglit  cesspool  shall  be 
placed  within  2  feet  of  any  lot,  or  20  feet  of  any  building  or  cistern, 
or  30  feet  from  any  well,  spring,  or  other  source  of  water  supply 
used  for  drinking  or  culinary  purposes,  and  shall  be  maintained 
tight. 

No  leaching  cesspool  shall  be  placed  within  100  feet  of  any  dwell- 
ing  or  water-tight  cistern  or  within  300  feet  of  the  source  of  any 
water  supply. 

Sec.  8.  [Cesspool  vents.]  Tight  cesspools  shall  be  vented  with 
4-inch  cast-iron  vent  pipe  extending  not  less  than  10  feet  above  the 
ground  and  not  less  than  20  feet  from  any  window,  door,  or  other 
opening  in  buildings  used  for  human  habitation. 

Sec.  9.  [IHiung.]  The  outlet  from  the  tight  cesspool  shall  be 
through  a  deep  invert  the  same  size  as  the  house  sewer,  and  the 
piping  between  the  tight  and  leaching  cesspool  may  be  either  of 
earthenware  or  cast  iron. 

Title  17.  —  Septic  Tanks 

Section  1.  [Permissum  to  construct  and  use.]  Septic  tanks  and 
filtration  beds  can  be  constructed  only  after  the  site  has  been 
inspected  and  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the  construction 
of  the  same  approved  by  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health,  and 
no  sucb  tank  or  bed  can  be  used  to  receive  human  or  animal  excreta 
until  after  tbe  construction  and  equipment  of  the  same  bas  been 
approved  in  writing  by  tbe  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health. 

TiUe  18.  —  Vaults 

Section  1.  [Privy  vaults  pennltted.]  Privy  vaults  may  be 
constructed  only  on  premises  where  water  and  sewers  are  not 
accessible. 

Sec.  2.  (Privy  vaults  prohibited.]  I^vy  vaults  shall  not  be 
constructed  where  a  sewerage  system  is  available,  nor  on  any  lot 
where  in  cleaning  tlie  night  soil  would  have  to  be  carried  through 
any  building  or  human  habitation,  nor  shall  any  old  vault  be 
connected  to  a  sewer. 

Vaults  now  existing  on  premises  accessible  to  a  sewer  studi  be 
cleaned  to  the  bottom  and  filled  with  ashes  or  earth. 

Sec.  3.  [Location  of  vault.]  No  vault,  manure  pit,  open-top 
cesspool,  septic  tank,  or  other  reservoir  which  is  used  as  a  privy  or 
receptacle  for  human  or  animal  excreta  shall  be  located  within  2 
feet  of  any  lot  or  alley  line,  or  20  feet  of  any  street  line  or  any  build- 
ing of  human  habitation  or  occupancy,  or  within  50  feet  of  any 
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cistern,  well,  spring,  or  other  source  of  water  supply  used  for 
drinking  or  culinary  purposes,  whether  they  are  located  oo  the 
same  or  an  adjoining  lot  or  premisea. 

Exception.  —  No  privy  vault  shall  be  located  within  50  feet  of 
any  school  building. 

Sec.  4.  (Conatniction  of  vaults.]  All  vaults,  pits,  or  other 
open-top  reservoirs  described  in  section  3  shall  be  made  of  either 
brick  or  concrete.  The  wails  of  such  vaults,  if  made  of  brick,  alutll 
be  of  hard-burned  sewer  brick  not  less  than  8  inches  thick,  lud  in 
Portland  cement  mortar,  and  the  walls  plastered  outside  and  in- 
side with  a  half-inch  coat  of  Portland  cement  mortar  in  proportioD 
<tf  one  part  of  Portland  cement  and  two  parts  of  clean,  sharp  sand. 
Afta  tins  coating  is  put  on  it  shall  be  given  one  coat  wash  of  liquid 
Portland  cement  The  bottom  shall  be  at  least  three-brick  course, 
laid  in  cement  mortar,  or  of  Portland  cement  concrete  8  inches 
thick. 

When  Portland  cement  concrete  is  used  to  construct  vaults  the 
walls  shall  be  at  least  6  inches  thick,  laid  to  a  form,  and  the  concrete 
shall  be  made  of  one  part  of  live  Portland  cement,  three  parts  of 
clean  sharp  sand,  five  parts  crushed  stone,  free  from  dust,  and  of 
sizes  between  i  and  Ij  inches  in  largest  diameter,  and  abaU  be 
plastered  and  grouted  inside  and  out  as  prescribed  above  for  bride 
construction. 

Vaults  shall  be  made  tight  and  their  walls  contiDued  12  inches 
above  the  ground  surface  to  prevent  surface  drainage.  No  tt- 
tempered  cement  shall  be  used. 

If  the  vault  is  used  in  connection  with  an  outhouse  the  vault  shall 
be  of  such  a  shape  and  size  as  not  to  extend  under  any  portion  of 
the  floor  of  the  said  outhouse,  but  only  under  the  space  occupied 
by  the  seats.  Any  portion  of  the  vault  extending  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  outhouse  shall  be  covered  by  a  4-inch  brick  arch,  4-incfa 
stone  flagging,  reenforced  concrete  slab,  or  cast  iron. 

Sec.  5.  [Outhouses.]  Over  each  privy  vault,  which  shall  re- 
ceive nothing  but  human  excreta,  there  shall  be  placed  an  outhouse 
constructed  as  prescribed  in  title  12,  section  3. 

The  seats  shall  be  provided  with  tight-fitting  covers,  and  the 
space  underneath  shall  be  ventilated  by  a  vent  pipe  or  box  extoul- 
ing  upward  through  and  3  feet  above  the  roof.  Such  vent  [Hpe 
shall  be  at  least  6  inches  square  for  every  square  yard  or  part 
thereof  of  vault  surface. 

Sec.  6.  [Clean-out  doors.]  Vaults  shall  be  provided  with  a 
clean-out  extension  not  less  than  2  by  1}  feet  in  size,  cimnecting 
directly  with  the  vault. 

Clean  out  shall  be  provided  with  a  trapdoor  the  full  siic  of  the 
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dean  out.  Clean-out  extetisioD  shall  extend  at  least  1  foot  above 
the  grade  line. 

Sec.  7.  [Floors.]  Floors  of  outhouses  shall  be  made  as  tight  as 
possible. 

Sec.  8.  [Outhouses  for  differeot  sexes.]  Where  outhouses  are 
provided  for  the  different  sexea,  if  located  within  40  feet  of  each 
other,  the  walks  or  approaches  thereto  shall  be  separated  by  a 
tight  fence  at  least  6  feet  high,  but  in  no  case  shall  such  outhouses 
be  located  within  10  feet  of  each  other. 

III.    The  Social  Usefulness  or  the  School  Plant 

The  isolation  of  the  school  from  the  larger  life  of  the  com- 
munity b  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  the 
limited  utilization  of  the  school  building  for  other  than  customary 
school  purposes.  In  considerable  measure  this  isolation  has 
been  a  necessary  condition  for  the  protection  and  conservation 
of  the  school  as  property.  During  the  pioneer  period  in  all 
of  the  American  states  the  school  was,  by  a  prevailing  common 
consent,  the  natural  center  for  those  various  group  gatherings 
characteristic  of  the  gregarious  habit  of  all  mankind.  The 
passing  of  the  early  religious,  racial,  political  and  economic 
homogenaty,  the  rise  of  a  decentralized  form  of  government 
for  the  public  school,  and  the  constant  urban  flow  of  population 
have  all  contributed  their  share  of  influence  for  the  legtU  estab- 
lishment and  the  civic  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  if^- 
aviation  of  the  schoolhouse  from  social  contact. 

The  general  legal  principles  governing  the  use  of  the  school 
building  may  be  brit^y  stated  thus :  In  the  absence  of  definite 
statute  the  authorities  having  control  and  possession  of  school 
property  may  authorize  its  use  only  for  school  purposes,  or 
for  such  incidental  uses  as  are  not  inconsbteat  with  its  use 
for  school  purposes.  Various  interpretations  of  what  uses  are 
or  are  not  inconsistent  with  legitimate  school  purposes  have 
been  {^ven  by  the  courts  of  the  different  states.'    One  dedaioD 

'  A  good  interpretfttive  tummaiy  of  the  importBot  court  deciBioita  on  thla 
quntion  has  been  given  by  Thoblir.  H.  R.  :  Ltf/al  and  lUtoal  Cm  of  BeKoU 
Bmldinoi,  American  School  Bonrd  Joumnl.  Vol.  47,  pp.  9-10  (Noveinbar.  1913). 
8ee»IaoBDBH.  J.  H.:  (/m  «/ StAooI  fuilduv* /or  0M«- Man  School  PurfOMt. 
Case  and  Comment,  Vol.  SO,  pp.  266-268  (September,  1018). 
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b  given  here  as  t>'pical  of  these  judidBl  interpretaticHis.  In  it 
Judge  Brewer,  later  a  member  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  formulated  the  general  accepted  rule  r^arding  the  char^ 
acter  of  the  Intimate  use  of  the  schoolluMise. 

[Spekceb  r.  JouT  ScHOOL-Di8T.  \o.  6,  etc.,  15  Kan.  Reports 
202-205  (July  Term.  1875).] 

Injunction  brmight  by  Spencer,  as  plaintiff,  against  joint  acbool- 
dbtrict  No.  I>  of  Nemaha  and  Brown  counties,  as  defendant,  to 
restrain  the  use  of  the  district  school-bouse  for  other  than  school 
purposes.  .  .  . 

Bbeweb,  J.  This  was  an  action  brought  to  restrain  the  defend- 
ant from  leaiung  its  school-building  for  other  than  school  piupooes. 
Two  questions  are  raised :  Fint,  does  the  plaintiff  show  such  a 
peculiar  and  personal  interest  as  will  enable  him  to  maintain  the 
action  ?  and,  leamd,  do  the  facts  alleged  disclose  grounds  for  the 
relief  sought  ? 

The  plaintiff  allf^es  that  "  he  is  a  resident  of  the  school-diatrict 
and  tax-payer  therein,  and,  as  such  tax-payer,  bas  contributed  his 
proportion  of  taxes  for  the  building  of  the  said  school-house; 
that  his  children  attend  school  therein ;  and  that,  by  the  improper 
uses  of  the  building  complained  of,  the  books  of  his  children  are 
torn,  soiled,  carried  away,  lost,  and  misplaced,  their  copy-books 
written  on,  or  thrown  to  the  floor,  their  slates  and  pens  broken, 
their  ink  stands  upset,  and  their  paper  wasted  and  destroyed." 
Wc  think  this  shows  such  an  interest  as  entitles  him  to  a  hearing 
upon  the  question  of  the  allied  misuser  of  the  school-house. 
When  he  pays  his  taxes,  he  passes  over  so  much  money  into  the 
public  fund,  and  th^  disposition  of  it  is  a  public  duty  intrusted  to 
certain  public  agents;  and  the  fact  that  he  has  contributed  by 
th<<  payment  of  taxes  to  the  creation  of  this  public  fund  does  not 
give  biiii  a  right  to  challenge  the  manner  of  its  use.  Craft  t. 
Jackson  i'.o.,  5  Kan.  5IS.  He  is  hut  one  of  many  contributois  to 
the  same  fund.  He  has  no  personal  interest  in  it.  But  here  he 
shows  that  his  own  private  property  suffers  from  the  alleged  wrong- 
doings. The  school  books,  etc.,  which  he  purchases  for  his  chil- 
dren's use  are  his  individual  property.  They  belong  in  no  sense 
to  the  public ;  and,  though  they  may  be  but  a  few  dollars  in  value, 
he  is  entitled  to  have  those  few  dollars  protected  aa  fully  as  though 
thousands  of  dollars  were  in  danger. 

As  mi.suser,  he  all^^  that  the  "  school-house  is,  by  the  order 
of  the  directors,  leased  and  let  to  divers  societies,  meetinga,  and 
gatherings,"  and  tlmt  thereby  large  assemblages  of  persons,  both 
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children  and  adults,  gather  there,  crowding  the  seats  and  desks; 
that  these  assemblages  consume  the  fuel  purchased  with  the 
public  funds,  tear  the  desks  from  their  fastenings,  and  cut,  scratch, 
and  deface  them ;  that  some  of  these  meetings  are  in  the  night- 
time, and  that,  at  such  meetings,  kerosene  or  coal-oil  is  used,  which 
is  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  insurance  policy  on  the  building, 
the  premium  of  which  has  been  paid  out  of  the  public  funds ;  and 
that  to  accommodate  one  of  these  societies  the  building  has  been 
altered  by  erecting  jdatfonns,  rostrums,  closets,  boxes,  etc.  In 
short,  he  alleges  that  this  building,  erected  by  public  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  a  school-house,  is,  by  the  order  of  the  directors,  used  for 
a  variety  of  purposes  and  gatherings  wholly  alien  to  schools  and 
educational  matters.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  is  done  against 
the  wishes  or  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  tax-payers 
and  electors  of  the  district,  nor  that  the  building  is  leased  without 
receiving  adequate  rent.  Indeed,  the  question  as  it  comes  before 
us  may  fairly  be  thus  stated :  May  the  majority  of  the  tax-payers 
and  electors  in  the  school-district,  for  other  than  school  purposes, 
use  or  permit  the  use  of  the  school-house  built  with  funds  raised 
by  taxation?  The  question  is  one  which  in  view  of  the  times,  and 
the  attacks  made  in  so  many  places,  and  from  so  many  directions, 
upon  our  public-school  system,  justifies,  as  it  has  received  at  our 
hands,  most  serious  consideration.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  all  over  the  state  the  school-house  is,  by  general  consent, 
or  at  least  without  active  opposition,  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
other  than  the  holding  of  public  schools.  Sabbath  schools  of  sep- 
arate religious  denominations,  church  assemblies,  sometimes  politi- 
cal meetings,  social  gatherings,  etc.,  are  held  there.  Now,  none  of 
these  can  be  strictly  considered  among  the  purposes  for  which  a 
public  building  can  be  erected,  or  taxation  employed.  But  it 
often  happens,  particularly  in  our  newer  settlements,  that  there  is 
no  other  public  building  than  the  school-house,  —  no  place  so 
convenient  as  that.  The  use  for  these  purposes  works  little 
damage.  It  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  whose  money 
has  built  it,  and  used  for  their  profit  or  pleasure.  Shall  it  be  said 
that  this  is  illegal?  Doubtless,  if  all  in  the  dbtrict  are  content, 
no  question  will  ever  be  r^ed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  major- 
ity object,  the  use  for  such  purposes  will  cease.  It  is  only  when 
the  majority  favor,  and  a  minority  object,  that  the  courts  are 
appealed  to.  That  minority  may  be  but  a  single  individual, 
—  may  be  influenced  by  spite  or  revenge,  or  any  other  unworthy 
motive;  but,  whatever  the  motives  which  prompt  the  litigation, 
the  decbion  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  absolute  right  of  all. 
It  seema  to  us  that  upon  well-settled  principles  the  question  must 
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be  waswatd  in  the  n^ative.  The  public  school-houae  cannot  be 
used  for  any  private  purpose.  The  argument  is  a  short  one. 
Tajiation  is  invoked  to  raise  funds  to  erect  the  building ;  but  taxa- 
tion is  illegitimate  to  provide  for  any  private  purpose.  Taxation 
will  not  lie  to  raise  funds  to  build  a  place  for  a  religious  society,  a 
political  society,  or  a  sodal  dub.  What  cannot  be  done  directly 
cannot  be  done  indirectly.  As  you  may  not  levy  taxes  to  build 
a  church,  no  more  may  you  levy  taxes  to  build  a  school-house  and 
then  lease  it  for  a  churdL  Nor  is  it  an  answer  to  say  that  its  use 
for  school  purposes  is  not  interfered  with,  and  that  the  use  for  the 
other  purposes  works  little,  perhaps  no  immediately  perceptible, 
injury  to  the  building,  and  results  in  the  receipt  of  immediate 
pecuniary  benefit.  The  extent  of  the  injury  or  benefit  is  something 
into  which  courts  will  not  inquire.  The  character  of  the  use  is  the 
only  legitimate  question.  A  municipal  bond  of  five  cents  in  wd  of 
a  purely  private  purpose  is  as  void  as  one  of  a  thousand  dollars; 
and  that,  too,  though  the  actual  benefit  to  the  munidpality  far 
exceeds  the  amount  of  the  bond.  The  use  of  a  public  school-house 
for  a  single  religious  or  political  gathering  is  legally  as  unauthorixed 
as  its  constant  use  th^«for.  True,  a  court  of  equity  would  not 
interfere  by  injunction  after  a  single  use,  and  where  there  was  no 
likelihood  of  a  reperition  of  the  wrong,  for  it  is  only  apprehended 
wrongs  that  equity  will  enjoin.  Here  the  unauthorized  use  is 
charged  as  a  frequent  fact,  and  one  likely  to  occur  hereafter.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  pursue  Uiis  discussion  further,  for  it  would  be 
simply  traveling  over  a  road  already  well  worn  and  dusty.  Be- 
sides the  authorities  with  which  every  lawyer  is  familiar,  upon  the 
power  to  use  public  funds  or  property  tor  private  purposes,  we  refer 
to  the  following  as  bearing  upon  the  specnal  phase  c^  the  question 
before  us ;  Scofield  s.  Eighth  School-dist.,  27  Conn.  499,  School- 
district  No.  8  V.  Arnold,  21  Wis.  657. 

The  judgment  of  the  district  court  will  be  reversed,  and  the  case 
remanded  for  further  proceedings  in  accordance  with  the  views 
herein  expressed. 

(All  the  justices  concurring.) 


rV.    Wider  Use  of  School  BuiLDraas 

The  statute  of  Wisconsin  (1913)  concerning  the  wider  use 
of  school  buildings  is  indicative  of  the  modem  progressive 
tendency  to  break  down  the  walls  of  isolation  built  up  fnxa 
custom,  petty  local  government  and  technical  legal  rulings. 
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[Wiaconain  Lawi,  1913,  Chapter  123.] 

Where  the  citizens  of  any  community  are  organized  into  a 
nonpartisan,  nonsectarian,  nonexclusive  association  for  the  pres- 
entation and  discussion  of  public  questions  or  for  the  promotion 
of  public  health  by  giving  instruction  in  any  topic  relating  thereto 
or  in  physical  culture  and  hygiene  or  by  the  practicing  of  physical 
exercises  and  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  topics  relating 
thereto,  the  school  board  or  other  body  having  charge  of  the  school- 
houses  or  other  public  properties  which  are  capable  of  being  used 
as  meeting  places  for  such  organization,  when  not  being  used  for 
their  prime  purpose,  shall  provide,  free  of  charge,  light,  heat  and 
janitor  service,  where  necessary,  and  shall  make  such  other  pro- 
visions as  may  be  necessary  for  the  free  and  convenient  use  of  such 
building  or  grounds,  by  such  organization  for  weekly,  biweekly 
or  monthly  gatherings  at  such  times  as  the  citizens'  organization 
shall  request  or  de^gnate.  All  such  gatherings  shall  be  free  to  the 
public. 


iFll  Wl* 


CHAPTER  XX 

HEALTH  AND  SANITARY  CONTROL 

The  Physical  Function  of  State  Education.  —  Considered 
in  the  light  of  ultimate  personal  and  social  value,  any  educational 
scheme  designed  to  serve  a  modem  democratic  state  must 
accomplish  several  distinct,  though  related,  ends.  It  must 
contribute,  first  of  all,  to  the  establishment  and  acceptance 
of  the  standards  of  individual  conduct  that  make  possible 
those  sympathetic  and  mutually  helpful  relations  underlying 
all  social  organization  and  progress ;  in  other  words,  an  ethical 
end,  the  constituent  elements  of  which  are  appreciation  and 
sympathy.  It  must  contribute  to  the  development  of  individual 
aptitudes  and  capacities  requisite  for  participation  in  productive 
economic  life.  It  must,  furthermore,  provide  those  conditions 
and  means  for  the  best  protection  and  development  of  physical 
eiiergj'^  and  vitality.  Out  of  these  three  ends  is  compK)unded 
the  larger  primary  purpose  of  the  public  school  system,  the 
strengthening  and  enlargement  of  the  capacity  of  a  people  for 
those  higher  forms  of  political  action  which  enable  effective 
cooperation  of  all  for  the  common  welfare.  The  capital, 
however,  with  which  society  must  conduct  its  civic,  economic, 
and  ethical  affairs  is  derived  in  the  last  analysis  from  its  own 
physical  constitution.  This  constitution  is  grounded  in  the 
school  and  subject  to  important  change  through  public  education. 

The  regimentation  of  children  in  the  state  school  has  given  to 
the  physical  end  of  public  education  a  new  and  magnified 
significance.  This  significance  is  evidenced  by  the  increasing 
suzerainty  of  the  state  over  the  physical  conditions  surrounding 
children,  within  and  without  the  school.  Their  protection 
from  infection  and  contagion,  and  from  all  other  conditions 
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iaimica]  to  life  and  health  during  the  years  claimed  by  the  state 
for  education  has  resulted  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power 
of  the  state  —  most  generally  through  state  and  local  boards  of 
health  —  in  a  way  calculated  to  provide  some  certain  guarantee 
that  educaUon  will  increase  and  not  diminish  the  chances  for 
health  and  physical  efficiency. 

I.    Medical  Inspection 

Numerous  laws  authorizing  the  medical  inspection  and 
physical  examination  of  school  children  have  been  enacted 
since  the  passage  of  the  first  law  by  Connecticut  in  1899.  The 
first  mandatory  law  was  that  of  Massachusetts  (1906)  which 
in  its  amended  form  has  served  as  the  basis  for  the  princii>al 
portion  of  legislation  on  this  subject  in  other  states. 

[Maxsachtaetta  Loto  concerning  Medical  ItiepectMn  of  Schools  (Acts, 
1906,  Chap.  502,  as  amended).] 

Section  1.  (As  amended  by  chapter  £67,  Ads  of  1910.)  The 
school  committee  of  every  city  and  town  in  the  commonwealth 
shall  appoint  one  or  more  school  phyaicians,  shall  assign  one  to 
each  public  school  within  its  city  or  town,  and  shall  provide  them 
with  all  proper  facilities  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  as 
prescribed  in  this  act ;  and  shall  assign  one  or  more  to  perform  the 
duty  of  examining  children  who  apply  for  health  certificates  in 
accordance  with  this  act :  provided,  however,  that  in  cities  wherein 
the  board  of  health  is  already  maintaining  or  shall  hereafter  main- 
tain substantially  such  medical  inspection  as  this  act  requires,  the 
board  of  health  shall  appoint  and  assign  the  school  physician. 

Section  2.  {As  amended  by  chaptrr  257,  Acts  of  1910.)  Every 
school  physician  shall  make  a  prompt  examination  and  diagnosis 
of  all  children  referred  to  him  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  such 
further  examination  of  teachers,  janitors  and  school  buildings  as 
in  his  opinion  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  pupils  may  require. 
Every  school  physician  who  is  assigned  to  perform  the  duty  of 
examining  children  who  apply  for  health  certificates  shall  make 
a  prompt  examination  of  every  child  who  wbhes  to  obtain  an  age 
and  schooling  certificate,  as  provided  in  section  sixty  of  chapter  five 
hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  nine,  and  who  presents  to  said  physician  an  employment  ticket. 
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aa  provided  in  said  section,  and  tlie  pliysici&n  shall  certify  Id  writ- 
ing whetiier  or  not  in  his  opinion  such  child  is  in  suffidentiy  souod 
health  and  physically  able  to  perform  the  work  which  the  child 
intends  to  do. 

Section  3.  The  school  committee  shall  cause  to  be  rrferred  to 
a  school  physidan  for  examination  and  diagnosis  every  child  return- 
ing to  school  without  a  certificate  from  the  board  of  health  after 
absence  on  account  of  illness  or  from  unknown  cause ;  and  every 
child  in  the  schools  under  its  jurisdiction  who  shows  signs  of  being 
in  ill  health  or  of  suffering  from  infectious  or  contagious  disease, 
unless  be  is  at  once  excluded  from  school  by  the  teacher ;  except 
that  in  the  case  of  schools  in  remote  and  isolated  situations  the 
school  committee  may  make  such  other  arrangements  as  may  best 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Section  4.  The  school  committee  shall  cause  notice  of  the  disease 
or  defects,  if  any,  from  which  any  child  is  found  to  be  suflmng  to 
be  sent  to  his  parent  or  guardian.  Whenever  a  child  shows  symp- 
toms of  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  chickenpox,  tuberculosis, 
diphtheria  or  influenza,  tonsilitis,  whooping  cough,  mumps,  scabies 
or  trachoma,  he  shall  be  sent  home  immediately,  or  as  soon  aa  safe 
and  proper  conveyance  can  be  found,  and  the  board  of  health  shall 
at  once  be  notified. 

Section  5.  The  school  committee  of  every  city  and  town  shall 
cause  every  child  in  the  public  schools  to  be  sefMirately  and  car^ 
fully  tested  and  examined  at  least  once  in  every  school  year  to 
ascertain  whether  he  is  suffering  from  defective  sight  or  hearing  or 
from  any  other  disability  or  defect  tending  to  prevent  his  receiving 
the  full  benefit  of  his  school  work,  or  requiring  a  modification  of  tiie 
school  work  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the  child  or  to  secure  the 
best  educational  results.  The  tests  of  sight  and  hearing  shall  be 
made  by  teachers.  The  committee  shall  cause  notice  of  any  defect 
or  disability  requiring  treatment  to  be  sent  to  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian of  the  child,  and  shall  require  a  physical  record  of  each  child 
to  be  kept  in  such  form  as  the  state  board  of  education  shall 
prescribe. 

Section  6.  The  state  board  of  health  shall  prescribe  the  direc- 
tions for  tests  of  sight  and  hearing  and  the  state  board  of  educsti(m 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  state  board  of  health,  prescribe 
and  furnish  to  school  committees  suitable  rules  of  instruction, 
test-cards,  blanks,  record  books,  and  other  useful  appliances  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  shall  provide  for  pupils 
in  the  normal  schools  instruction  and  practice  in  the  best  methods 
of  testing  the  sight  and  hearing  of  children.  The  state  boanl  of 
education  may  expend  during  the  year  nineteen  hundred  sod  ox 
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a.  9iun  not  greater  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  annually  there- 
after a  sum  not  greater  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  material  required  hy  tbia  act. 

Section  7.   *  •  * 

Section  8.  *  *  • 

II.    Regulation  bt  State  Boards  of  Health 

The  form  and  scope  of  the  regulations  made  by  state  boards 
of  health,  having  in  many  states  the  force  of  law,  are  Ulustrated 
by  those  of  the  Wisconsin  board,  adopted  in  January,  1913.' 

Rule  17.  Attendance  at  School,  when  Prohibited.  All  teach- 
ers, school  authorities  and  health  officers  having  jurisdiction 
shall  not  permit  the  attendance  in  any  private,  parochial  or  pub- 
lic school  of  any  pupil  afflicted  with  a  severe  cough,  a  severe 
cold,  itch,  lice  or  other  vermin,  or  any  contagious  skin  disease, 
or  who  is  filthy  in  body  or  clothing,  or  who  has  any  of  the  follow- 
ing dangerous,  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  to-wit:  Diph- 
theria, smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping  cough,  chicken- 
pox,  mumps,  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  Asiatic  cholera  (cholerine), 
yellow  fever,  typhus  fever,  bubonic  plague,  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis or  acute  anterior  poliomyelitis.  The  teachers  in  all  schools 
shall,  without  delay,  send  home  any  pupil  who  is  obviously  sick 
even  if  the  ailment  is  unknown,  and  said  teacher  shall  inform  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  said  pupil  and  also  the  local  health  officer 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  said  health  officer  shall  examine  into 
the  case  and  take  such  action  as  is  reasonable  and  necessary  for 
the  benefit  of  the  pupils  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection. 

Rule  18.  Duty  of  Parent.  Parents,  guardians  or  other  per- 
sons having  control  of  any  child  who  is  sick  in  any  way,  or  who 
is  afflicted  with  any  disease  listed  in  Rule  17,  shall  not  permit  said 
child  to  attend  any  public,  private  or  parochial  school  or  to  he 
present  in  any  public  place. 

Rule  ig.  Duty  of  Teachers,  etc.  School  teachers,  pupils  or 
other  persons  shall  not  be  admitted  to  any  public,  private  or 
parochial  school  who  have  come  from,  or  who  reside  in  any  house 
or  building  which  harbors,  or  is  infested  with  any  disease  listed 
in  Rule  17,  or  who  have  recently  been  afflicted  with  such  diseases, 

'  Consult  Kerr,  J.  W.,  and  Moll,  A.  A.,  Orcaniuitimi,  Povkti,  and  Duliet  0/ 
neallh  Autficrititi.  (Public  Health  Bulletin,  No.  M.  U.  8.  TreaBury  D^art- 
meat,  1912)  for  s  comprehenaive  anaJyaia  of  the  laws,  regulationa,  judinial 
deciaioiu,  etc.,  (or  the  «B(ire  United  States. 
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unless  they  have  the  written  permission  of  the  local  health  officn 
having  jurisdiction. 

Rule  30.  Air  and  Floor  Space.  Schoolhousea  shaU  have  in 
each  classroom  at  least  fifteen  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and 
not  less  than  two  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  pupfl,  and 
shall  provide  for  an  approved  system  of  indirect  heating  and  ven- 
tilation, by  means  of  which  each  classroom  shall  be  supplied  vUh 
fresh  air  at  the  rate  of  not  leas  than  thirty  cubic  feet  per  minute 
for  each  pupil,  and  warmed  to  maintain  an  average  temperature 
of  70  degrees  Fahr.  during  the  coldest  weather. 

Rule  31.  Duty  of  Health  Officers.  Local  health  officers  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  shall  dismiss  forthwith  any  schoolroom  in  which 
at  leuHt  200  cubic  feet  of  air  space  is  not  supplied  to  each  pupil. 
The  school  authorities  shall  without  delay  make  provisions  for  the 
pupils  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  stated  in  Rule  20. 

Rule  33.  Ventilation.  Proper  ventilation  must  be  provided  in 
all  sohouirooms  and  when  ventilation  ducts  do  not  exist,  or  are 
inadequate,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  flood  the  schod- 
ruuni  with  fresh  air  by  opening  windows  and  doors  at  recess  and 
noon  time  and  also  whenever  the  air  becomes  close  and  font. 
Pupils  should  be  given  gymnastic  exercises  during  the  time  the 
windows  are  open  in  cold  weather. 

\\'hen  windows  are  the  only  means  of  ventilation  they  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  ready  adjustment  both  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  and  some  device  shall  be  provided  to  protect  the  pupils 
from  currents  of  cold  air.  The  top  of  the  windows  shall  be  as  near 
the  ceiling  as  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  building  will 
allow. 

Rule  33.  Heating.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  school  board, 
board  of  school  directors,  board  of  education,  or  other  scbocJ 
officials  in  Wisconsin,  to  use  a  common  heating  stove  for  the 
purpose  of  heating  any  schoolroom,  unless  each  such  stove  shall 
be  in  part  enclosed  within  a  shield  or  jacket  made  of  galvaniied 
iron  or  other  suitable  material,  and  of  such  height  and  so  placed 
as  to  protect  all  pupils  while  seated  at  their  desks  from  direct  lays 
of  heat. 

Rule  34.  Lighting.  Light  shall  be  admitted  from  the  left,  or 
froii)  the  left  and  rear  of  classrooms.  The  glass  area  of  windows 
simll  equal  ut  least  one-fifth  of  the  floor  area  of  the  schoolroom, 
and  no  pupil  shall  be  farther  removed  from  the  principal  source 
of  light  than  twenty-two  feet. 

Rule  35.  Sweeping  and  Cleaning.  All  floors  must  be  thor- 
oughly swept,  or  cleaned  by  a  vacuum  cleaner  each  dfty,  either 
a/ter  the  close  of  school  in  the  afternoon,  or  one  hour  before  the 
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opening  of  school  in  the  morning.  Before  sweeping  is  started  the 
floors  must  be  sprinkled  with  moist  sawdust,  or  other  substance 
so  as  to  prevent  the  raising  of  dust  [The  floors  in  all  schoohooms 
and  halls  should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water  at 
least  once  eadi  month.] 

Rule  36.  Drinking  Water.  All  schoolhouses  must  be  sup- 
plied with  pure  drinking  water.  If  the  drinking  water  b  obtained 
from  wells,  satisfactory  troughs  and  drains  must  be  provided  so 
as  to  carry  away  the  waste  water  and  prevent  the  creation  of  mud- 
holes  near  the  opening  of  the  well.  When  water  Ls  not  supplied 
at  the  pump,  from  water  faucets,  or  from  sanitary  flowing  drinking 
fountains,  covered  tanks  or  covered  coolers,  with  free  flowing 
faucets,  must  be  supplied.  All  drinking  fountains  should  be 
constructed  of  smooth  glass  or  pressed  metal. 

Rule  37.  Toilets.  Water  closets,  dry  closets  and  outhouses 
shall  be  kept  clean  and  sanitary  at  all  times.  Water  closets,  and 
dry  closets  when  provided,  shall  be  eflident  in  every  particular, 
and  when  said  closets  are  not  provided,  then  good  fly-tight,  well 
ventilated  outhouses  for  both  sexes,  separated  by  closely  built 
fences,  shall  be  provided.  Good,  dry  walks  shall  lead  to  all  out- 
houses, and  closely  built  screens,  or  shields,  shall  be  built  in  front 
of  them.  Outhouses  for  males  shall  have  urinals  arranged  with 
Stalls  and  with  conduits  of  galvanized  iron,  or  other  impervious 
material,  draining  into  a  sewer,  vault,  or  other  suitable  place. 

Rule  38.  Health  officers  shall  enforce  these  rules,  and  promptly 
enter  prosecution  for  any  violation  thereof. 

Note.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Rule  20, 
regarding  heating  and  ventilation,  the  state  board  of  health 
makes  the  following  recommendations  with  reference  to  the  in- 
stallation of  heating  and  ventilating  systems  in  new  buildings  or 
in  buildings  where  a  change  must  be  made  in  the  system : 

i.  In  a  gravity  system  of  ventilation  in  connection  with  a  fur- 
nace or  steam  plant  the  flues  for  admitting  fresh  air  to  the  room 
must  have  a  horizontal  area  of  not  less  than  one  square  foot  for 
each  nine  persons  that  the  room  will  accommodate. 

2.  The  flues  for  a  fan  system  of  ventilation  shall  have  a  horizon- 
tal area  of  not  less  than  one  square  foot  for  each  15  persons  that  the 
room  will  accommodate.  The  ventilation  of  school  buildings  by 
this  system  must  be  so  designed  that  the  air  pressure  in  any  class- 
room will  be  in  excess  of  that  of  the  outside  air. 

3.  The  introduction  of  cold  air  from  the  outside  of  the  building 
at  the  base  of  a  direct  radiator  known  as  the  "  direct  indirect " 
system  of  ventilation  must  not  be  used. 

4.  One  or  two  room  buildings,  heated  by  hot  air,  stoves  or  Cue- 
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naces  should  have  a  cold  air  intake,  the  cross  sectioii  of  whidi  is 
equal  to  0.004  of  the  floor  area  of  the  room  or  rooms  heated.  The 
vent  flues  should  have  a  net  area  equal  to  that  of  the  cold  air 
intake. 

III.      VACCraATION 

No  problem  of  the  health  and  sanitary  contrd  of  puUic 
schools  has  presented  more  complications  than  that  of  cun- 
pulsory  vaccination.  This  question,  apparently  in  all  of  its 
possible  aspects,  has  been  frequently  submitted  tor  determina- 
tion to  all  grades  of  courts  from  those  of  minor  local  jurisdiction 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  All  disputes  re- 
garding the  light  of  state  legislatures,  in  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power,  to  enact  statutes  making  vaccination  compulsory  were 
definitely  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Suprone 
Court  in  the  case  of  Jacohson  v.  Massachusetts  (197  U.  S.  11). 
"  It  is  within  the  police  power  of  a  State  to  enact  a  ccanpulsoiy 
vaccination  law,  and  it  is  for  the  legislature,  and  not  for  the 
courts,  to  determine  in  the  first  instance  whether  vaccnnatioii 
is  or  is  not  its  best  mode  for  the  prevention  of  small  pox  and 
the  protection  of  the  public  health."  This  Court  had  already 
enunciated,  in  the  case  of  Lawton  v.  Steele  (152  U.  S.  136), 
the  principle  that  the  state  might  require  the  compulsory 
vaccination  of  children.  "  The  extent  and  limits  of  what  b 
known  as  the  police  power  have  been  a  fruitful  subject  for 
discussion  in  the  Appellate  Courts  of  nearly  every  state  in 
the  Union.  It  is  universally  conceded  to  include  everything 
essential  to  public  safety,  health,  and  morals.  .  .  .  Under 
this  power  it  has  been  held  that  the  state  may  order  .  .  .  the 
compulsory  vaccination  of  children."  The  New  York  dedsion 
included  here  presents  the  fundamental  questions  of  public  jtoWxy 
and  of  educational  control  raised  by  the  vaccination  issue  in  its 
relation  to  the  health  of  children  and  the  sanitation  o[  schods.' 

'  Kerr,  J.  W.,  Vaccination  (Public  Health  BuUatin  No.  58,  U.  8.  TzmMiaj 
Department,  1013),  contuns  a,  comprehenaive  analysia  o(  the  Uws,  ncuImtioD* 
■Dd  judicial  dccisioiu  far  the  United  States,  and  aiao  a 
tloo  Isww  ot  certain  foreign  eouniriea. 
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[Viemeister  v.  White,  president  of  board  of  education,  et  al.  (Court 
of  Appeals  of  New  York,  October  18,  1904),  72  N.  E.  97.] 

Appeal  from  supreme  court,  appellate  division,  second  depart- 
ment 

Application  of  Bklmund  C.  Viemeister  for  writ  of  mandamus 
to  Patrick  J.  White,  president  of  the  board  of  education  (rf  the 
borough  of  Queens,  and  others.  From  a  judgment  of  the  appe- 
late division  (84  N.  Y.  Supp.,  712),  affirming  an  order  of  the 
special  term  denying  the  writ,  relator  appeals.    AfHrmed. 

Vann,  J.  The  relator  moved  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel 
the  ofBcers  having  control  of  a  public  school  in  the  county  of 
Queens  to  readmit  his  child,  a  lad  of  10  years  of  age,  to  said  school 
without  requiring  him  to  be  vaccinated.  It  appeared  from  the 
moving  papers  that  the  boy  had  been  in  regular  attendance  at  the 
school,  and  that  the  principal  thereof,  pursuant  to  the  instructions 
of  the  board  of  education,  had  excluded  him  therefrom,  because  he 
refused  to  be  vaccinated.  It  appeared  from  the  papers  read  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  that  when  the  relator's  son  was  excluded 
from  the  school  there  was  a  regulation  of  the  board  of  education 
in  fidl  force  which  provided  that  "  no  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to 
attend  any  school,  nor  shall  any  teacher  be  employed  in  the  same, 
unless  such  pupil  or  teacher  has  been  vaccinated."  It  further 
appeared  that  the  lad  had  never  been  vaccinated,  and  that  he  re- 
fused to  submit  to  vaccination ;  but  it  was  not  alleged  that  at  the 
time  of  such  exclusion  smallpox  was  prevalent  in  the  neighborhood, 
or  that  there  was  any  special  danger,  from  recent  exposure  or  other 
causes,  of  an  immediate  spread  of  the  disease, 

The  constitution  requires  the  legislature  to  "  provide  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  a  system  of  free  common  schools, 
wherein  all  the  childr^  of  this  State  may  be  educated."  Consti- 
tution, article  9,  section  1.  The  public-health  law  provides  that 
"  no  child  or  person  not  vaccinated  shall  be  admitted  or  received 
into  any  of  the  public  schoob  of  the  State,  and  the  trustees  or  other 
officers  having  the  charge,  management,  or  control  of  such  schools 
shall  cause  tlus  provision  of  law  to  be  enforced.  They  may  adopt 
a  resolution  excluding  such  children  and  persons  not  vaccinated 
from  such  school  until  vaccinated.  ..."  Public-health  law. 
Laws,  1893,  page  1495,  chapter  661,  section  200,  renumbered 
section  210  by  Laws  of  1900,  page  1484,  chapter  667,  section  2. 
The  same  law  provides  for  the  free  vaccination  of  children  of  suit- 
able age  who  wish  to  attend  the  public  schools,  provided  their 
parents  or  guardians  are  unable  to  procure  vaccination  for  them. 
This  is  a  reenactment  of  a  statute  containing  the  same  proviaons 
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in  substance,  passed  in  1860,  which  remaiDcd  in  force  until  the 
passage  of  the  public  health  law  in  1893.  Laws,  I860,  page  761, 
chapter  438. 

"Die  question  presented  is  whether  the  legislature  b  prohibited 
by  the  constitution  from  enacting  that  such  children  as  have  not 
been  vaccinated  shall  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools.  The 
appellunt  claims  that  the  public-health  law  places  an  unreasonable 
restriction  upon  the  right  of  his  child  to  attend  school,  and  that  it 
violates  the  section  of  the  constitution  already  quoted,  as  well  as 
the  general  guaranties  for  the  protection  of  tlie  rights,  privil^cs, 
and  liberties  of  the  citizen.  Constitution,  article  1,  sections  1,  6. 
The  rcs]X)ndent3  claim  that  the  object  and  effect  of  such  legislation 
is  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  and  hence  that  it  is  a  valid 
exercise  of  the  police  power.  The  police  power,  which  belongs  to 
every  sovereign  State,  may  be  exerted  by  the  legislature,  subject 
to  the  limitations  of  the  constitution,  whenever  the  exercise  th^^ 
will  promote  the  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare.  The  power  of 
the  legislature  to  decide  what  laws  are  necessary  to  secure  these 
objects  is  subject  to  the  power  of  the  courts  to  decide  whetha  an 
act  purporting  to  promote  the  public  health  or  safety  has  such  a 
reasonal>Ie  connection  therewith  as  to  appear  upon  inspection  to 
be  adapted  to  that  end.  A  statute  entitled  a  health  law  must  be 
a  health  law  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  must  not  attempt  in 
the  name  of  the  police  power  to  effect  a  purpose  having  no  adequate 
connection  with  the  common  good.  As  we  have  recently  swd, 
it  "  must  tend  in  a  degree  that  is  perceptible  and  clear  toward  the 
preservation  of  the  .  .  .  health  ...  or  welfare  of  the  oom- 
umnity,  as  those  words  have  been  used  and  construed  in  the  many 
cases  heretofore  decided."  Health  Department  of  New  York  t. 
Rector,  etc.,  145  N.  Y.,  32,  39 ;  39  N.  E.,  833 ;  45  Am.  Stat.  Rep., 
579.  When  the  sole  object  and  general  tendency  of  legislation  is 
to  promote  the  public  health,  there  is  no  invasion  of  the  constitu- 
tion, even  if  the  enforcement  of  the  law  interferes  to  some  extent 
with  liberty  or  property.  These  principles  are  so  well  established 
us  to  require  no  discussion,  and  we  cite  but  a  few  out  of  many 
authorities  relating  to  the  subject.  (Matter  of  Jacobs,  98  N.  Y., 
98,  108;  50  Am.  Rep.,  636.  People  ».  Marx,  99  N.  Y.,  377; 
2  N.  E.,  29 ;  52  Am.  Rep.,  34.  People  v.  Arensberg,  105  N.  Y., 
123;  11  N.  E..  277;  59  Am.  Rep.,  483.  People  v.  Gillson,  109 
N.  Y.,  389;  17  N.  E.,  343;  4  Am.  Stat.  Rep.,  465.  Peo^e  •. 
Ewer.  141  N.  Y.  129 ;  36  N.  E.,  4 ;  25  L.  R.  A.,  794 ;  38  Am.  Stat. 
Rep.,  788.  People  ex  rel.  Nechamcus  ».  Warden,  etc.,  144  N.  Y„ 
529 ;  39  N.  E.,  686 ;  27  L.  R.  A.,  718.  People  n.  Havnor,  149  N.  Y., 
195;   43  N.  E.,  541;  31  L.  R.  A.,  689;   52  Am.  Stat  Rep.,  707. 
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People  V.  Adirondack  Ry.  Co.,  160  N.  Y.,  225,  236;  54  N.  E., 
689.     People  ».  Lochner,  177  N.  Y.,  145 ;  69  N.  E.,  373.) 

The  right  to  attend  the  public  schools  of  the  State  is  necessarily 
subject  to  some  restrictions  and  limitations  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  health.  A  child  afflicted  with  leprosy,  smallpox,  scarlet 
fever,  or  any  other  disease  which  is  both  dangerous  and  contagious 
may  be  lawfully  excluded  from  attendance  so  long  as  the  danger 
of  contagion  continues.  Public  health,  as  well  as  the  interest  of 
the  school,  requires  this,  as  otherwise  the  school  might  be  broken 
up  and  a  pestilence  spread  abroad  in  the  community.  So  a  child 
recently  exposed  to  such  a  disease  may  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
our  schools  undl  all  danger  shall  have  passed.  Smallpox  is  known 
of  all  to  be  a  dangerous  and  contagious  disease.  If  vaccinarion 
strongly  tends  to  prevent  the  transmission  or  spread  of  this  disease, 
it  logically  follows  that  children  may  be  refused  admission  to  the 
public  schools  until  they  have  been  vaccinated.  The  appellant 
claims  that  vaccination  does  not  tend  to  prevent  smallpox,  but 
tends  to  bring  about  other  diseases,  and  that  it  does  much  harm, 
with  no  good. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  some  laymen,  both  learned  and  un- 
learned, and  some  physicians  of  great  skill  and  repute,  do  not  be- 
lieve that  vaccination  is  a  preventive  of  smallpox.  The  common 
belief,  however,  is  that  it  has  a  decided  tendency  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  this  fearful  disease  and  to  render  it  less  dangerous  to 
those  who  contract  it.  While  not  accepted  by  all,  it  is  accepted 
by  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  well  as  by  most  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession.  It  has  been  general  in  our  State  and  in  most  civil- 
ized nations  for  generations.  It  is  generally  accepted  in  theory  and 
generally  applied  in  practice,  both  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the 
people  and  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  law.  Nearly  every 
State  of  the  Union  has  statutes  to  encourage  or  directly  or  indirectly 
to  require  vaccination,  and  this  is  true  of  most  nations  of  Europe. 
It  is  required  in  nearly  all  the  annies  and  navies  of  the  woHd. 
Vaccination  has  been  compulsory  in  England  since  1854,  and  the 
last  act  upon  the  subject,  passed  in  1898,  requires  every  child  bom 
in  England  to  be  vaccinated  within  six  months  of  its  birth.  It 
became  compulsory  in  Bavaria  in  1807  ;  Denmark,  1810 ;  Sweden, 
1814;  Wurttemberg,  Hesse,  and  other  German  States,  1818; 
Prussia,  1835;  Roumania,  1874;  Hungary,  1876;  and  Servia, 
1881.  It  is  aided,  encouraged,  and  to  some  extent  compelled,  in 
the  other  European  nations.  (24  Enc.  Brit.,  30.)  It  is  compul- 
sory in  but  few  States  and  cities  in  this  country,  but  it  is  counte- 
nanced or  promoted  in  substantially  all,  and  statutes  requiring 
children  to  be  vaccinated  in  order  to  attend  the   public  schoola 
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have  generally  been  sustained  by  the  courts.  (Abeel  t.  Claris 
84  Cal.,  226;  24  Pac,  383.  Biasell  v.  Davis<m,  65  Conn.,  183; 
32  AU.,  348;  29  L.  R.  A.,  251.  Blue  r.  Beach,  155  Ind.,  121 ;  56 
N.  E.,  89 ;  80  Am.  Stat.  Rep.,  195 ;  50  L.  R.  A.,  64.  Akinis  f; 
City  of  Columbus,  102  Ga.,  792;  30  S.  E.,  850;  42  L.  R.  A.,  175; 
66  Am.  Stat.  R«p.,  243.  State  v.  Hay,  126  N.  C,  999;  35  S.  £., 
459 ;  49  L.  R.  A.,  5S8 ;  78  Am.  Stat.  Rep.,  691.  Hazen  t.  Stroi« 
2  Vt.,  427.  In  re  Rebenack,  62  Mo.,  App.  8.  DuffieJd  t>.  Wil- 
liamsport  School  District,  162  Pa.,  476 ;  29  Atl.,  742 ;  25  L.  R.  A., 
152.  Cooley'3  Cona.  Lim.  C7th  ed.),  880.  Prentice  on  Police 
Powers,  39,  132.  1  DiUon's  Mun.  Corp.,  sec  355.  Pariur  & 
Wortliington's  Public  Health  and  Safety,  sec.  123.) 

A  common  belief,  like  common  knowledge,  does  not  require  evi- 
dence to  establish  its  existence,  but  may  be  act«d  upon  without 
proof  by  the  legislature  and  the  courts.  While  the  power  to  take 
judicial  notice  is  to  be  exercised  with  caution,  and  due  care  taken 
to  see  that  the  subject  comes  within  the  limits  of  common  knowW 
edge,  still,  when  according  to  the  memory  and  conscience  ol  the 
judge,  instructed  by  recourse  to  such  sources  of  information  as  be 
deems  trustworthy,  the  matter  is  clearly  within  those  limits,  the 
power  may  be  exercised  by  treating  the  fact  as  proved  without 
allegation  or  proof.  (Jones  d.  U.  S.,  137  U.  S.  202,  216,  11  Sup.  Ct 
80,  34  L.  Ed.  691 ;  Hunter  v.  N.  Y.,  O.  and  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  116  N. 
Y.  615,  623,  23  N.  E.  9,  6  L.  R.  A.  246 ;  Porter  ».  Waring,  60  N.  Y., 
250,  253;  Geist  c  Detroit  City  R,  R,  Co.,  91  Mich.  446,  51  N.  W. 
1112;  Greenleaf's  Ev.  (14th  Ed.)  sec.  5;  1  Wharton's  Ev.  (3d 
Ed.)  sec.  282 ;  1  Starkie's  Ev.  211 ;  17  Am.  and  Eng.  Encyc.  (2d 
Ed.)  894.)  Common  belief,  in  order  to  become  such  common 
knowledge  as  to  be  judicially  noticed  by  us,  must  be  common  in 
this  State,  although  in  a  matter  pertaining  to  science  it  may  be 
strengthened  somewhat  by  the  general  acceptance  of  mankind. 
As  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  in  Brown  c.  Piper,  91  U.  S,  37, 
42,  23  L.  Ed.  200 :  "  Courts  will  take  notice  of  whatever  is  graendly 
known  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  and,  if  the  judge's 
memory  is  at  fault,  he  may  refresh  it  by  resorting  to  any  means  for 
that  purpose  which  he  deems  safe  and  proper.  This  extends  to 
such  matters  of  science  as  are  involved  in  the  cases  brought  before 
him."    See,  also,  People  b.  Lochner,  177  N.  Y.  169,  69  N.  E.  373. 

The  fact  that  the  belief  is  not  universal  is  not  controlling,  for 
there  is  scarcely  any  belief  that  is  accepted  by  every  one.  ISie 
possibility  that  the  belief  may  be  wrong,  and  tl^t  science  may  yet 
show  it  to  be  wrong,  is  not  conclusive ;  for  the  legislature  has  tbe 
right  to  pass  laws  which,  according  to  the  common  belief  of  tbe 
j>eople,  are  adapted  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contacioua  (f' 
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In  a  free  country,  where  the  government  is  by  the  people  through 
their  chosen  representatives,  practical  legislation  admits  of  no 
other  standard  of  action;  for  what  the  people  believe  is  for  the 
common  welfare  must  be  accepted  as  tending  to  promote  the  com- 
mon welfare,  whether  it  does  in  fact  or  not.  Any  other  basis  would 
conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  would  sanction 
measures  opposed  to  a  republican  form  of  govenmient.  While  we 
do  not  decide  and  can  not  decide  that  vaccination  is  a  preventive 
of  smallpox,  we  take  judicial  notice  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
common  belief  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  with  this  fact  as  8 
foundation  we  hold  that  the  statute  in  question  is  a  health  law, 
enacted  in  a  reasonable  and  proper  exereise  of  the  police  power. 
It  operates  impartially  upon  all  children  in  the  public  schools,  and 
is  designed  not  only  for  their  protection  but  for  the  protection  of 
all  the  people  of  the  State.  The  relator's  son  is  excluded  from 
school  only  until  he  complies  with  the  law  passed  to  protect  the 
health  of  all,  himself  and  his  family  included.  No  right  conferred 
or  secured  by  the  constitution  was  violated  by  that  law,  or  by  the 
action  of  the  school  authorities  based  thereon.  In  view  of  the 
opinions  below,  we  regard  further  discussion  as  unnecessary,  and 
we  affirm  the  order  appealed  from,  with  costs. 


IV.    Provision  for  Phtsical  Welfabe 

An  effective  illustration  of  the  enlargement  of  the  scope  of 
public  education  so  as  to  include  opportunity  and  provision 
for  the  physical  welfare  of  school  children  is  to  be  found  in  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Washington. 

[State  tx  rel.  School  District  No.  56,  CheUn  County  ».  Superior 
Court  of  Chelan  County  et  at.,  124  Pac.  4S4.  (Supreme 
Court  of  Washington,  June  25,  1912.)] 

PuLLERTON,  J.  In  this  proceeding,  school  district  No.  56, 
Chelan  county,  seeks  to  appropriate,  as  addition^  grounds  to  its 
existing  school  site,  2-i^  acres  of  land  out  of  a  tract  contain- 
ing 18  acres  now  the  property  of  the  respondmts  J.  N.  Dotson 
and  Jennie  N.  Dotson.  llie  records  show  that  the  school  district 
named  comprises  the  town  of  Cashmere,  in  Chelan  county,  together 
with  certain  outlying  territory;  that  it  now  owns  a  school  site 
consisting  of  two  acres,  situated  in  the  town  of  Cashmere,  on  which 
it  has  erected  two  school  buildings,  one  70  by  75  feet  in  gise  and 
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another  50  by  102,  which  buildings  it  is  conceded  are  ample  to 
accommodate  the  present  attendance  at  the  school  and  the  antid- 
patefl  increase  in  attendance  for  some  time  in  the  future.  The 
additional  grounds  sought  to  be  acquired  abut  upon  the  existing 
site  and  form  therewith  a  single  tract  or  parcel  of  land.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  school  officers  was  to  the  effect  that  the  present  grounds 
were  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  the  school  in  the  sense  that  they 
afforded  sufficient  room  for  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  the 
school  f)uildings  and  sufficient  room  for  the  necessary  auxiliary  and 
outbuildings,  but  that  they  were  inadequate  in  the  sense  that  they 
afforded  no  room  for  the  pupils  attending  the  school  to  exercise; 
the  superintendent  of  the  school  testifying  that  it  had  been  found 
almost  impossible,  without  forbidding  all  forms  of  play  and  exer- 
cise, to  keep  the  pupils  from  trespassing  on  the  adjoining  property, 
and  that  much  complaint  had  been  made  to  him  by  adjoining  prop- 
erty holders  of  such  trespassing,  and  that  the  additional  ground 
sought  was  desired  at  the  present  time  to  afford  additional  play- 
grounds for  the  pupils  of  the  school,  that  they  might  have  grounds 
upon  which  the  common  athletic  games  current  among  schools  of 
its  class  could  be  played.  The  preliminary  proceedings  for  the 
ac*(][ui8ition  of  the  lands  had  by  the  school  board  seemed  to  have  been 
in  compliance  with  the  statutes  save  in  one  particular.  At  the 
special  meeting  of  the  voters  of  the  district  called  to  determine 
whether  tfic  board  of  directors  should  be  authorized  to  acquire 
the  additional  tract  for  school  purix)ses,  the  vote  was  taken  by 
calling  on  tfie  voters  present  to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  instead 
of  by  ballot,  as  the  statute  directs.  On  the  hearing  in  the  court 
below,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  f)etitioner*s  case,  the  respondents 
moved  for  a  dismissal  of  the  proceedings  on  the  grounds:  First, 
that  the  petitioner  had  not  shown  a  compliance  with  the  law  with 
reference  to  th(j  selection  of  the  land  sought  to  Y>e  taken ;  second, 
that  the  act  under  which  the  petitioner  is  proceeding  is  invalid  and 
void ;  and,  third,  it  is  seeking  to  take  the  land  for  a  purpose  not 
authorized  by  law.  The  motion  was  granted,  and  the  petitioner 
brought  the  proceixling  to  this  court  by  a  writ  of  review. 

(1)  The  contentions  of  the  respondents  are  the  same  in  this 
court  as  they  were  in  the  court  below,  and  we  shall  notice  them  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  stated  in  the  motion.  By  the  Code  of 
Public  Instruction  it  is  provided  (Laws  1909,  p.  349)  that  any  board 
of  directors  may  at  its  discretion  call  a  si>ecial  meeting  of  the 
voters  of  the  district  to  determine  whether  the  district  shall  pur- 
chase any  vschool house  site  or  sites  or  additional  grounds  to  an 
existing  site,  at  all  of  which  such  meetings  the  *'  voting  shall  be 
by  ballot,  the  ballots  to  be  of  white  paper  of  uniform  size  and 
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quality."  As  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  the  voting  at  the  special 
meeting  in  which  it  was  determined  to  purchase  the  school  site  in 
question  here  was  not  by  ballot,  but  by  standing  vote,  and  it  is  this 
fact  that  is  thought  to  render  the  preliminary  proceedings  void. 
.  .  .  There  is  here  no  contention  that  the  election  complained  of 
did  not  express  the  popular  will  of  the  electors,  and  we  hold  it  valid. 


(4)  Finally,  it  is  urged  that  the  use  for  which  the  land  is  sought 
to  be  taken  is  not  a  public  use.  It  is  contended  that  the  land  is 
sought  rather  as  a  playground  for  the  pupils  attending  the  school 
than  for  strictly  school  purposes.  The  testimony  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  school  from  which  we  have  hereinbefore  cited 
undoubtedly  lends  color  to  this  contention,  but  nevertheless  we 
think  the  use  for  which  the  land  is  sought  to  be  taken  is  a  public 
use.  The  physical  development  of  a  child  is  as  essential  to  his  well- 
being  as  is  his  mental  development,  and  physical  development 
cannot  be  had  without  suitable  places  for  recreation  and  exercise. 
To  acquire  such  grounds  is  therefore  within  the  province  of  the 
public  schools. 

The  order  of  dismissal  entered  by  the  superior  court  is  reversed, 
and  the  cause  reinstated,  with  instruction  to  proceed  with  the  hear- 
ing thereof  in  accordance  with  the  statutes. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

TEXTBOOIM  AND  SUPPLIES 

Fbom  among  the  large  amount  which  has  been  written  on  the 
question  of  textbooks  we  reproduce  four  editoritd  artides 
and  all  of  the  argument  of  the  report  of  a  recent  legislative 
investigating  committee.  The  first  really  sums  up  the  whole 
question  in  a  clear  and  forceful  manner,  stating  as  it  does  the 
problem  of  publication,  supply,  and  adoption  in  almost  all  of 
ita  phases.  The  second  and  third  deal  particularly  witt  the 
question  of  state  publication,  and  the  fourth  with  the  tendency 
of  many  of  our  American  states  to  enact  foolish  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  legislative  report,  which  closes  this  chapter,  deals 
chiefly  with  the  question  of  the  cost  of  textbooks. 

I.    The  California  Textbook  System 

[An  article  printed  as  an  editorial  in  the  Sierra  Educational  Nem, 
the  official  organ  of  the  California  Teachers'  AssociatitHi,  in 
the  issues  for  October  and  November,  1911.] 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  Senate  appointed  a 
committee  of  five  of  its  members  to  investigate  the  general  ques- 
tion of  textbooks  for  our  elementary  schools.  This  committee  has 
made  a  promising  beginning.  Its  recent  hearings  in  San  Frandsco 
have  fully  sustained  the  charges  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol that  for  years  there  has  been  shameful  mismanagement  of  the 
State  Printing  Office.  It  was  shown  that  if  a  business-like  admin- 
istration of  that  office  could  be  secured,  the  price  of  our  t^ctbocJcs 
would  be  materially  reduced. 

INTEREST   IN    THE    TEXTBOOK   INTXBTI6AT10N 

The  investigation  has  attracted  wide  attention.  The  people 
0/  Caiifomia  are  vitally  interested  in  the  question  of  textttooks. 
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espedally  in  the  cost  feature.  The  press  of  the  State  baa  com- 
mented freely  on  the  investigation.  An  editorial  in  the  San 
Frajudsco  ChTcmicie  is  especially  stimulating: 

"  The  investigators  of  the  State  Printing  Office  are  merely 
finding  out  the  details  of  what  all  those  familiar  with  such  bu«- 
ness  have  always  known  must  exist  there. 

"  Any  State  Printing  Office  is,  and  will  remain,  a  State  scandal. 
There  may  be  a  temporary  spurt  of  purification  such  as  is  now 
going  on,  but  unless  human  nature  has  suddenly  experienced  a 
revolutionary  change  the  office  will  speedily  drift  back  into  its 
old  rut. 

"  For,  frankly,  that  is  precisely  what  the  office  is  intended  for. 
It  was  not  and  could  not  have  been  to  promote  any  public  interest 
It  was  organized  with  the  deliberate  intent  to  find  easy  jobs  for  a 
few  scores  of  people  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  and  school 
children,  and  to  enable  the  State  Printer  to  do  politics  or  worse 
with  contractors. 

"  Nor  will  any  installation  of  a  cost-keeping  system  prevent 
it.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  beat  any  cost  system  when  those  in 
control  so  desire,  and  the  very  existence  of  such  a  system  will  make 
it  safer  by  allaying  public  suspicion. 

"  The  Chronu-le  will  not,  and  the  people  should  not,  prejudge 
the  personal  conduct  of  the  State  Printer.  That  will  be  justified 
or  otherwise  by  the  facts  as  they  appear. 

"  But  we  shall  none  of  us  err  if,  without  further  knowledge  than 
we  already  have,  we  make  up  our  minds  that  the  system  itself  is 
rotten." 

AN  EXPBBIHENT  IN   TEXTBOOKS 

Thb  editorial  in  the  Chremide  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
people  of  California  are  about  to  come  out  of  a  twenty-six  year 
trance.  Back  in  1885  California  ventured  upon  an  exi>eriment 
that  no  other  state  had  ever  tried,  and  one  that  no  other  state  since 
then  has  deemed  it  wise  to  try.  Through  specious  argument  and 
gross  misrepresentation,  the  people  of  California  voted  in  18S5  to 
compile  and  publish  their  own  textbooks.  It  was  loudly  proclaimed 
and  fondly  believed  that  such  a  system  would  yield  superior  books, 
at  a  reduced  cost,  to  those  offered  by  the  several  publishing  firms 
—  denominated  for  political  purposes  as  "  the  book  trust."  Thus 
the  people  enthusiastically  created  a  real  monopoly  in  the  author- 
ship, manufacture  and  sale  of  textbooks.  All  competition  was 
eliminated.  The  grave  responsibility  of  compiling  the  books  was 
entrusted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education — a  board  containing 
no  members  experienced  in  producing  texts.     It  was  cheerfully 
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assumed,  hovever,  that  successful  authors  (rf  textbooks 
indigenous  to  California  even  as  the  giant  redwoods,  lite  i 
task  of  manaf;!ng  the  business  end  of  the  undertaking  —  the  man- 
ufacture of  tiie  books  —  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  politician 
selected,  in  nearly  every  instance,  by  big  business  interests  which 
hoped  to  profit  from  favorable  contracts.  Truly  a  promising  com- 
bination of  politics  and  business  to  handle  free  from  competition 
an  enterprise  running  well  toward  a  quarter  million  dollars  a  year  I 
And  this  combination  could  not  lose  because  it  had  the  big  purse 
of  the  State  to  fall  back  upon.  The  cheerful  confidence  of  the 
people  in  IS85  in  establishing  this  system  seems  pathetic  to  us 
now. 

FRUITS   OF  THE   BTBTEM 

Was  nat  the  plan  in  both  its  features  an  invitation  to  disastaT 
On  the  authorship  side  we  deliberately  turned  our  backs  on  books 
that  had  been  test*^  in  the  fierce  heat  of  competition  all  over  the 
United  States.  Surely  it  was  a  provincial,  short-sighted  pride 
that  refused  the  best  the  country  at  large  had  to  offer,  in  favor  of 
the  work  of  unknown,  untried  California  authors  1  On  the  buainen 
end  we  provided  an  unholy  combination  of  piolitics  and  business, 
thereby  laying  a  sure  foundation  for  faulty  service  and  grave 
scandals.  With  such  a  plan,  what  could  we  expect?  Do  men 
gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  tliistles? 

Wc  were  not  slow  in  harvesting  the  natural  crop.  We  saddled 
the  children  of  California  with  books  that  were  worse  than  disap- 
pointments. An  a  whole  they  were  a  crime  against  helpless  child- 
hood. Competent  students  of  education  bear  witness  that  of  the 
eighteen  iKwks  prepared  by  local  authors  and  published  at  the 
Slate  Printing  Office  from  1885  to  1903,  not  one  book  could  he 
consiidercd  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  text;  not  one  could  bear 
I'onipari.snn  with  books  issued  by  the  regular  publishers.  As  the 
new  Stati'  texts  gradually  replaced  the  former  and  better  botdm, 
the  situation  grew  worse,  and  finally  became  intolerable.  Eva- 
sions and  violations  of  the  law  were  everj'-day  occurrences.  The 
law  requiring  children  to  use  the  State  texts  was  evaded  through 
the  purchase  by  the  districts  of  large  numbers  of  supplementary 
books,  which  were  (juietly  used  in  place  of  the  State  texts.  In 
many  instances  children  bought  these  other  and  better  boc^  in 
place  of  the  State  ti'Xts  —  a  dear  violation  of  the  law  —  while  thoae 
in  authority  wiiikeil  at  it.  Teachers  and  principals  talked  learnedly 
of  the  udvantjigiy  of  the  topical  method,  and  under  its  mantle 
brought  ill  supplementary  hooks  galore.  Thus,  for  the  sake  of  the 
children,  did  we  circumvent  a  bad  law.     The  habit  of  supplemea- 
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tary  books  became  ao  strong  that  when  a  happier  day  dawned,  in 
1903,  it  required  a  firm  crusade  to  place  reasonable  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  supplementary  books.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars were  spent  by  parents  and  districts  for  supplementary  books 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  rotten  series  of  State  texts.  And  yet  the 
plan  of  state  pubUcation  was  adopted  as  an  economy  measm«  1 

BSrOBHINQ  THE   AUTHORBHIP  FEATURE 

Finally  the  storm  of  complaint  against  the  State  texts  became 
so  fierce  and  continuous  from  teachers  and  parents  alike,  that  the 
Attorney  General  came  to  the  rescue.  In  1903  he  rendered  an 
opinion  that  the  constitutional  provision  requiring  state  compila- 
tion and  publication  of  textbooks  would  be  complied  with  if  the 
books  were  actually  printed  at  the  State  Printing  Office.  A  statute 
was  framed  accordingly,  enabling  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  adopt  the  best  books  from  the  open  market,  leasing  the  plates 
from  the  original  publishers  and  paying  a  royalty  on  each  book 
sold.  By  this  legal  legerdemain  we  managed  after  eighteen  years 
to  squirm  out  of  one-half  of  a  bad  plan.  But  the  Other  half  — 
the  manufacture  of  the  books  in  the  State  Printing  Office  —  is 
still  with  us.  For  several  valid  reasons,  this  feature  also  must  go 
before  we  shall  have  a  system  worthy  of  California. 

WSLEADINO  COMPARISON   OP   PRICES 

In  the  first  place,  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  State 
Printing  Office  confirms  the  belief  that  the  fundamental  plan  is 
inherently  wrong,  as  pointed  out  in  the  editorial  in  the  Chnmide. 
We  can  not  reasonably  expect  a  clean,  businesslike  administration 
of  that  ofiice.  A  strong,  efficient  Governor,  an  alert  Board  of 
Control,  and  a  determined  Senate  committee  may  force  a  tem- 
porary reform.  But  so  long  as  the  product  of  that  office,  freed  by 
law  from  competition,  is  accepted  by  the  State,  just  so  long  will 
the  office  remain  a.  political  one,  whether  elective  or  appointive. 
For  it  will  remain  an  asylum  for  political  henchmen,  who  will  deter- 
mine for  themselves  what  constitutes  a  fair  day's  work.  A  few 
illustrations  of  the  character  of  the  work  done  may  prove  illumi- 
native of  the  contention  that  the  State  Printing  Office  must  go. 

The  State  Printing  Office  recognizes  only  one  fundamental 
problem  —  that  of  publishing  the  books  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  at  a  few  cents  less  than  the  list  prices  of  these  same  books 
as  sold  by  the  publishers.  Now  a  book  is  a  book  to  some  people, 
just  as  a  horse  is  a  horse  to  others.    But  a  lover  tA  books  recognixes 
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a  dilTerence  in  books  juat  as  a  lover  of  horses  recognises  adifference 
ID  horses.  Two  men  may  both  have  a  set  of  Sh&kespesre,  but 
one  set  may  be  worth  ten  times  the  other.  Since  the  pl&n  of  lems- 
ing  plates  was  adopted  in  1903,  the  State  Printing  Office  has  not 
issued  one  book  equal  in  binding  and  paper  to  the  same  book  as 
published  regulariy.  To  bring  this  point  home  with  its  attendant 
implications,  compare  our  present  State  text  in  history  with  the 
same  book  (McMaster's  Brief  History  of  the  United  States)  as 
sold  in  the  open  market.  In  the  State  text  we  find  paper  so  poor 
that  the  illustrations  are  not  clear ;  the  margins  have  been  reduced, 
e\-idencing  skimpineas  and  stinginess ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  leaves 
are  merely  pasted  to  the  beck,  while  the  regular  publishers'  edition 
is  strongly  mounted  with  a  reinforced  linen  back  to  which  the 
leaves  are  securely  stitched.  Any  competent  bookbinder  will 
testify  that  the  book  from  the  publisher  will  easily  last  twice  as 
long  as  the  book  from  the  State  Printing  Office.  What  b  true  of 
the  history  is  true  of  the  other  books.  Compare  the  geographies 
published  by  the  State  with  the  same  books  issued  by  the  regular 
publishers.     But  why  multiply  instances  T 

The  State  Printer  claims  with  pride  that  he  can  undei-sdl  the 
regular  publishers.  Can  he  really  undersell  them,  quality  fw 
quality?  His  one  great  advantage  is  a  ready  market  —  safely 
his  by  law.  With  no  expense  for  establishing  a  demand  for  hu 
goods,  such  as  all  regular  publishers  must  meet,  he  issues  books 
that  no  reputable  publisher  would  dare  offer  the  public.  In  each 
ea.se  the  State  Printer  prepares  for  the  use  of  our  children  an  ill^ti- 
mate  brother  of  a  well-bom  book,  a  counterfeit  presentment  of  few 
days  and  full  of  trouble  for  the  children.  When  the  State  Printa 
can  produce  books  equal  in  puiper  and  binding  to  the  regular  edi- 
tions of  these  books,  we  shall  listen  to  a  comparison  of  prices.  A 
comparison  of  prices  that  does  not  take  varying  qu^ties  into 
consideration  is  worthless.  This  comparison  at  the  present  time 
on  a  false  assumption  of  equal  paper  and  binding  is  thoroughly 
reprehensible  because  its  deliberate  intent  is  to  mislead.  It  is  un- 
fair to  the  publishers  and  also  to  the  children.  For  have  we  not 
vaunted  ourselves,  saying  that  the  best  is  none  too  good  for  our 
chikh^n?  But  we  continue  a  system  that  places  in  the  hands  of 
these  children  books  that  are  decidedly  inferior  in  papv  and 
binding  to  those  used  in  any  of  the  other  states  of  the  nok  of 
California. 

THE   COUTNQ  OF   FREE   TEXTBOOKS 

There  can  be  little  question  that  we  shall  soon  have  tree  text- 
books in  California.    Since  the  State  undertakes  at  great 
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the  education  of  her  children,  it  would  seem  that  she  must  not 
stop  short  of  providing  the  necessary  tools  for  doing  the  work. 
Well-equipped  buildings  and  competent  teachers  are  provided, 
but  these  will  fall  short  of  the  goal  unless  supplemented  by  good 
books  in  the  hands  of  all  the  children.  The  textbook  is  an  indis- 
pensable part  in  the  circle  of  instruction,  second  only  to  the  teacher. 
We  endanger  the  whole  edifice  of  public  education  when  we  leave 
this  gap.  For  many  parents  are  imable  to  furnish  books  for  their 
children,  but  still  are  unwilling  to  confess  pauperism  to  secure  the 
books  under  the  present  law  for  indigents.  Free  textbooks  have 
been  tried  in  other  states,  and  under  certain  safeguards  the  plan  has 
worked  well.  A  sentiment  in  favor  of  free  texts  is  growing  rapidly 
in  California.  Is  it  not  wise  to  face  the  situation  now  and  prepare  a 
carefully  considered  plan  against  the  day  of  their  introduction? 

In  maturing  this  plan  we  shall  find  a  compelling  reason  why 
the  State  Printing  Office  must  go.  If  that  office  were  charged  with 
the  duty  of  furnishing  free  textbooks,  there  would  be  less  incentive 
to  keep  its  work  up  to  a  decent  standard  than  at  present.  For 
so  long  as  parents  pay  directly  for  textbooks,  they  will  have  an 
active  interest  in  the  quality  and  cost  of  the  books.  But  with 
textbooks  furnished  at  public  expense,  this  critical  interest  would 
be  materially  lessened.  To  the  average  man  there  is  a  big  dif- 
ference between  the  misappropriation  of  a  dollar  that  comes  out 
of  his  pocket  and  one  that  comes  out  of  the  public  purse.  The 
fierce  indignation  throughout  the  State  at  the  shameful  mismanage- 
ment of  the  State  Printing  Office  is  due  in  considerable  measure  to 
a  realization  of  personal  loss.  Why  do  we  hear  so  much  discussion 
of  the  cost  of  textbooks?  On  its  face  it  aeetns  strange,  when  we 
consider  that  of  all  the  money  spent  annually  in  California  for 
education,  not  more  than  four  per  cent  goes  for  textbooks.  And 
yet  ninety-six  per  cent  of  all  the  talk  concerns  the  four  per  cent 
spent  for  books  I  Why?  Because  the  ninety-six  per  cent  is  raised 
by  taxation,  while  the  four  per  cent  is  paid  directly  from  our  own 
individual  pockets.  Furnish  textbooks  at  public  expense,  and  we 
shall  hear  no  more  criticism  of  the  cost  of  textbooks  than  of  build- 
ings, desks,  supplies  and  teachers'  salaries. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  before  we  may  safely  lessen  .the  pubfic  scrutiny 
by  the  introduction  of  free  texts,  we  should  reject  a  plan  that  has 
proved  conducive  of  poor  books  at  high  prices?  Before  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  free  textbooks,  we  should  evolve  a  plan  that 
will  safeguard  the  securing  at  reasonable  prices  of  good  books, 
clearly  printed  and  well  bound.  We  befieve  that  we  should  stead- 
fastly resist  free  textbooks  in  California  until  the  State  Printing 
Office  is  done  away  with. 
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LOCAL  ADOPTIONB  tS.   STATE    DNIFOBHTIT 

We  believe  that  a  frank  examination  of  our  system  of  uniform 
State  texts  will  point  to  a  solution  of  the  problem.  State  publi- 
cation and  state  uniformity  go  naturally  hand  in  hand.  If  the 
reasons  for  doing  away  with  state  publication  are  valid,  we  bdieve 
that  it  can  be  shown  that  we  should  profit  educationally  by  sub- 
stituting local  adoption  for  state  uniformity  of  texts.  While  this 
assertion  may  seem  a  little  startling  in  California,  it  would  be 
considered  a  truism  in  every  other  progressive,  well-settled  state 
in  the  Union  with  the  exception  of  Indiana.  Let  us  name  all  the 
states  that  have  uniform  textbooks :  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Ne\'ada,  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Kansas,  Indiana  and 
California.  This  list  contains  food  for  thought.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  four  named,  the  list  falls  into  two  big  classes  — 
the  Southern  States  and  the  Plateau  States.  In  a  broad  way  we 
see  clearly  tliat  the  two  most  sparsely  settled  sections  of  our  country 
favor  state  uniformity.  Is  this  merely  a  happening,  or  is  there  a 
reason  for  it?  We  believe  that  state  uniformity  in  those  two  big 
groups  of  states  is  a  genuine  educational  adaptation  to  environment. 
In  a  sparsely  settled  section  public  education  costs  far  more  per 
capita  than  in  more  populous  regions.  The  schools  must  make 
humble  beginnings  and  develop  with  the  section.  The  cost  of 
education  is  usually  so  great  that  only  the  rudiments  can  be 
attempted  at  first.  And  to  make  sure  of  even  a  humble  beginoing, 
the  power  and  assistance  of  the  state  are  invoked.  Until  a  system 
gathers  headway  with  the  years,  it  seems  necessary  for  the  state 
to  make  sure  that  certain  minimum  requirements  are  enforced. 
State  uniformity  of  texts  is  a  natural  means  of  handling  the  prob- 
lem. Thus  we  should  expect  to  find  state  uniformity  in  the  South; 
for  the  public  school  systems  in  those  states  have  been  buUt  since 
the  Civil  War.  We  should  also  expect  to  find  state  uniformity  in 
all  new  states,  ns  evidenced  by  the  Plateau  group  as  a  whole. 

Does  it  not  follow  conclusively  that  with  the  gradual  settlemoit 
and  devclopuient  of  a  state,  the  plan  of  state  uniformity  of  texts 
must  complete  its  purpose  and  give  way  to  a  system  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  i)eople?  With  an  effective  public  school 
system  in  full  swing,  backed  by  an  alert  public  consciousness  of 
the  worth  of  education,  state  uniformity  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
safeguard  minimum  re<tuirements.  Then  the  state  must  have  a 
system  that  ret^ognizi-s  the  ine\-itable  differentiations  among  the 
people;   tliat  meets  the  varying  needs  of  rural  and  city  a 
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that  bases  itself  on  variety  as  co-equal  with  unity  in  achieving 
proKTess;  that  stimulates  progress  by  permitting  ready  adjust- 
ment to  organic  variations. 

This  process  of  educational  evolution  has  been  shown  clearly  in 
the  state  of  Washington.  When  it  was  first  made  a  state,  the  plan 
of  state  uniformity  rightly  imposed  upon  it  as  a  territory  was 
continued.  But  with  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  state,  with  the 
growth  of  great  cities,  with  varying  needs  among  the  people,  Wash- 
ington a  few  years  ago  set  aside  its  outgrown  system  of  uniform 
texts  in  favor  of  a  progressive  system  of  local  adoptions.  Several 
other  states  have  done  the  same. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  four  states  that  seem  to  be  out  of  their 
pew  in  favoring  state  uniformity.  Kansas  and  Oregon  may  not 
have  developed  sufficient  educational  momentum  safely  to  do 
away  with  state  uniformity.  But  how  about  Indiana  and  Cali- 
fornia? At  last  we  understand  why  Indiana  has  been  called  "  the 
Hoosier  State."  Even  Missouri  has  been  "shown,"  changing  a 
few  years  ago  from  state  uniformity  to  local  adoptions.  Why 
should  our  own  beloved  California,  progressive  as  she  truly  is, 
stand  squarely  across  the  path  of  educational  evolution?  Why 
should  California  and  Indiana  have  the  unenviable  distinction  of 
serving  as  the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule?  We  believe  that 
but  for  our  system  of  state  publication,  we  should  have  discarded 
our  plan  of  uniform  texts  long  ago.  May  they  both  soon  pass 
away  together  and  keep  themselves  company  in  the  limbo  of  worn- 
out  plans  I 

UNITS   OF    LOCAL  ADOPTION 

If  we  do  away  with  state  uniformity  of  texts  in  California,  what 
should  be  made  the  unit  or  units  of  local  adoption  ?  The  unit  of 
local  adoption  should  always  coincide  with  the  unit  of  supervision. 
Our  supervisory  units  in  California  are  the  counties  and  the  cities. 
The  same  authority  that  prepares  the  course  of  study  and  super- 
vises its  execution  in  the  schools  should  select  the  books  that  will 
prove  most  effective  in  carrying  out  that  course  of  study.  As  no 
two  courses  of  study  ought  to  be  alike,  the  folly  of  uniform  texts 
for  all  these  courses  is  apparent.  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
the  average  county  board  of  education  understands  the  needs  of 
the  schools  of  that  county  better  than  does  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  none  of  whose  members  has  direct  contact  with  elemen- 
tary school  work.  The  selection  by  the  State  Board  of  the  books 
to  be  used  in  all  the  schoob  of  the  State  is  truly  an  anachronism. 
The  only  way  to  make  that  function  of  the  Board  consistent  would 
be  to  odd  another  requiring  the  adoption  ol  a  uniform  course  of 
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study.  Surely  thr  authority  that  lays  out  the  work  should  alao 
prescribe  the  ttxils.  Supervision,  course  of  study,  and  adoptiMi 
of  texts  rightly  belong  together.  Educational  evolution  in  Cati- 
fomia  has  brought  supervision  and  the  course  of  study  U^etber 
in  their  rightful  place.  One  step  more  —  local  adoption  —  and 
we  shall  have  adjusted  the  three  main  factors  of  effective  admiiiiv 
tration  of  schools. 


THE  COST  OF  TEXTBOOKS 

Since  educational  experience  and  educational  theory  both 
strongly  sanction  local  adoptions  and  optional  free  texts,  we  might 
fairly  rest  the  case  at  this  point.  But  we  desire  to  meet  the  advo- 
cates of  state  publication  on  the  only  point  left  —  cost  of  books. 
Some  people  might  be  disposed  to  put  up  with  a  confessedly  poor 
system  if  it  could  be  shown  that  such  a  system  is  cheaper  thiui  the 
one  proposed.  A  system  of  local  adoptions  necessarily  involves 
the  purchase  of  books  in  the  open  market.  It  does  away  neces- 
sarily with  state  publication.  Can  books  be  purchased  under 
local  adoptions  at  prices  comparable  wi^  those  charged  under 
state  publication? 

A  study  of  conditions  and  prices  in  states  having  local  adoptiooB 
will  prove  instructive.  Where  boards  representing  cities  or 
counties  deal  directly  with  publishers,  the  books  are  Uud  down  to 
these  authorities,  or  td  dealers  in  non-free-text  territory,  at  20  per 
cent  off  the  list  price.  In  several  states  the  books  are  laid  down 
at  the  capital  at  25  per  cent  off  the  list  price.  The  list  price  (rf  a 
book  is  the  price  fixed  by  the  publisher  at  which  the  book  should 
be  sold  in  ordinary  trade  over  the  dealer's  counter.  The  list  prict 
includes  the  profits  of  both  the  jobber  and  the  retailer.  Co-<^icn>- 
tive  buying  from  publishers  direct  cuts  out  these  profits  and  makes 
a  material  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  book  to  the  pupil.  With 
city  and  county  adoptions  in  California,  the  books  could  easily  be 
delivered  to  boards  of  education,  or  to  dealers  in  non.jr«e-text 
territory,  at  20  per  cent  off  the  list  price. 

We  are  now  ready  for  a  specific  comparison  of  prices  under  our 
present  system  of  state  publication  with  those  that  would  prevail 
under  local  adoptions.  California  publishes  six  texts  in  reading 
and  sells  them  to  the  children  as  follows:  primer  —  28  cents; 
first  reader  —  25  cents ;  second  reader  —  30  cents ;  third  rcMler 
—  45  cents;  fourth  reader  —  60  cents;  fifth  reader — flO  cents. 
The  total  cost  of  the  six  books  is  S2.4S.    The  list  prices  ctf  the  nme 
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books  as  publbhed  K^Urly  follow:  Aldine  Primer  (Newson  tt 
Co.) — 32  cents;  Progressive  First  Reader  (Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.) — 32  cents;    Brooks'  Secoad  Header  (American  Book  Co.) 

—  35  cents;  Brooks'  Third  Reader  (American  Book  Co,) — 40 
cents;    Stepping  Stones  Fourth  Reader  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.) 

—  60  cents ;  Stepping  Stones  Fifth  Reader  (Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.)  —60  cents.  The  total  list  price  of  the  six  is  $2.59.  Deduct- 
ing 20  per  cent  we  have  12.07,  the  price  at  which  the  books  would 
be  delivered  to  city  and  county  boards,  or  to  dealers  in  non-free- 
text  territory.  Adding  10  per  cent  of  the  list  price  for  the  cost  of 
handling  by  superintendents  or  dealers,  we  have  $2.33  as  the  price 
to  be  paid  by  the  children.  This  is  15  cents  less  than  we  are  paying 
now  for  these  books  on  inferior  paper  and  with  poor  bindings. 

But  some  one  objects  that  the  total  cost  of  ^.48  for  the  State 
readers  would  be  materiaUy  lessened  if  all  the  graft  could  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  State  Printing  Office  and  business-like  methods 
introduced.  This  is  certainly  true.  Fortunately  we  have  the 
figures  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Control,  an  expert 
accountant,  to  help  us  on  this  point.  He  fumbhed  the  senatorial 
investigating  committee  with  an  estimate  of  the  rightful  cost  of 
the  primer  and  the  first  three  readers  as  follows  r  primer  —  24 
cents ;  first  reader  —  22  cents  ;  second  reader  —  25  cents ;  third 
reader  —  33  cents.  This  estimate  makes  a  total  cost  of  $1.04 
for  the  four  books  as  against  the  present  price  of  $1.28,  the  differ- 
ence of  24  cents  representing  the  extracted  graft.  Under  local 
adoptions,  what  would  the  four  books  cost  our  children?  The  list 
prices  of  the  four  total  $1.39.  Deducting  20  per  cent  for  county 
or  city  adoption,  and  adding  10  per  cent  for  handling,  we  have 
$1.25  as  against  the  estimate  of  $1.04.  But  let  us  remember  that 
this  apparent  difference  of  21  cents  is  not  based  on  equal  values  in 
paper,  binding,  and  workmanship.  It  means  the  difference 
between  books  properly  made  and  those  that  readily  fall  to  pieces. 
It  means  books  that  will  last  twice  as  long.  The  difference  in 
quality  and  lasting  power  probably  more  than  offsets  the  21  cents. 
Furthermore,  be  it  remembered  that  the  estimate  of  $1.04  is  merely 
an  estimate  that  rests  upon  an  assumption  of  a  business-like  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  Printing  Office  —  an  assumption  Deg^ 
tived  by  the  experience  of  twenty-«ix  years. 

EXCHANGE  OV  TEXTBOOKS 

However,  let  us  be  optimistic.  Let  us  assume  that  the  State 
could  sell  these  four  books  at  $1.04  without  calling  upon  the  legis- 
lature for  a  special  appro[matioD  for  the  State  Printing  0^«. 
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Let  ua  also  wuve  the  question  of  qualities  in  paper,  binding,  and 
workmanship.  In  connection  with  that  apparent  difference  of 
21  cents,  there  still  remains  another  consideration  which  knocks  the 
last  prop  from  under  a  belief  in  the  lower  cost  oS  State  texts.  We 
refer  to  the  exchange  of  books  granted  by  publishers  under  locsi 
adoptions.  On  a  four  years'  adoption,  publishers  would  gnuit  in 
California  an  exchange  price  of  40  per  cent  off  on  ail  books  sidd  the 
first  yeas  of  the  adoption.  Figures  show  that  under  exchange  not 
less  than  40  per  cent  of  all  books  sold  under  a  four  years'  contract' 
are  sold  the  first  year,  and  that  75  per  cent  of  these  purchases  are 
on  exchange.  This  represents  an  average  reduction  of  12  per  cent 
on  evt-ry  book  sold  during  the  entire  period  of  adoption.  Under 
our  plan  of  state  publication  there  is  a  total  loss  whenever  a  book 
is  changed.  Since  educational  progress  makes  occasional  changes 
in  texts  necessary,  would  it  not  be  far  better  to  have  a  system  that 
would  not  leave  the  old  books  a  dead  loss  to  pupils  and  parents? 
If  the  book  bills  of  some  families  could  be  cut  40  per  cott  through 
the  privilege  of  exchange,  there  would  be  a  strong  incentive  to 
keep  books  against  tlie  day  of  exchange. 

EXCOUIOE  AND  THK    DCALBRS 

Supplementary  to  the  question  of  exchange  ties  a  question  of 
administration  that  has  worried  every  school  official  in  California. 
We  refer  to  the  impossibility,  under  our  present  system,  of  getting 
enough  books  the  first  week  of  school  to  supply  all  the  children. 
Practically  every  teacher,  principal  and  superintendent  in  Cali- 
fornia will  bear  eloquent  testimony  that  never  have  the  children 
under  bis  charge  l>ecn  able  to  secure  all  the  necessary  hooks  the 
first  week  of  school.  At  such  times  the  newspapers  all  over  the 
State  are  voicing  the  complaints  of  superintendents.  "Hie  reason 
for  thi.s  state  of  affairs  is  not  far  to  seek.  Usually  the  State  taint- 
ing Office  is  partly  at  fault ;  but  even  when  its  skirts  are  clean,  the 
trouble  persists  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  local  dealers  to  order 
freely  for  school  opening.  With  cash  accompanying  all  orden 
for  State  books,  with  no  return  privileges,  and  with  only  a  small 
margin  of  profit,  the  dealers  dare  not  take  the  chance  of  bong 
"  stuck."  Hence  they  invariably  order  light  and  continue  to 
rc-order  for  two  or  three  montJis.  Experience  has  shown  the  dealen 
that  this  is  the  only  safe  way.  Meanwhile  the  schools  suffer. 
Many  parents  who  naturally  expect  to  buy  books  for  their  children 
at  the  time  of  school  opening  object  strenuously  later  on.  Local 
adoptions  (with  or  without  free  texts)  would  enable  every  sdioot 
in  California  to  be  fully  equipped  the  first  wedi.    How  aoT    Wheo* 
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ever  a  book  is  displaced  under  local  adoptions,  the  publishers  of 
ihe  new  book  take  from  the  dealers  at  dollar  for  dollar  all  the  stock 
on  hand.  Thus  protected  against  loss,  dealers  have  no  hesitancy 
to  order  freely  on  the  estimate  which  the  superintendent  or  princi- 
pal is  always  glad  to  furnish.  In  free-text  territory  the  problem 
of  securing  books  on  time  solves  itself.  To  encourage  boards  to 
order  adequately  for  prospective  needs,  publishers  grant  a  return 
privilege  on  the  books  up  to  20  per  cent  of  the  original  order. 

TWO  PAYMENTS   UNDER  STATE   PDBUCATION 

There  still  remains  another  important  factor  in  the  cost  of  text- 
books that  usually  is  lost  sight  of  completely.  Under  state  publi- 
cation the  people  of  California  have  been  called  upon  to  make  an 
indirect  second  payment  for  textbooks  in  addition  to  the  sums  paid 
directly  by  parents.  Prom  the  inception  of  state  publication 
to  June  30,  1910,  the  parents  in  this  State  paid  S2,553,S24.29 
directly  for  tejrtbooks.  No  doubt  the  great  majority  of  these 
parents  believed  they  were  paying  the  entire  cost  of  the  books. 
Far  from  it.  During  the  time  mentioned  the  legislature  made 
special  appropriations  aggregating  $607,600  to  further  the  work 
of  state  publication.  Thus  in  addition  to  the  sums  paid  directly 
by  parenta  for  books,  we  were  obliged  to  add  from  the  State  treasury 
23  per  cent  more.  However,  the  man  who  paid  four  dollars  for 
his  children's  books  did  not  realize  that  he  was  adding  nearly 
another  dollar  for  books  in  his  taxes.  If  he  had  realized  it,  we 
should  lia\e  heard  from  him.  That  realization  would  have  shaken 
his  loyalty  to  a  professedly  independent  system  that  needs  23  per 
cent  of  coddling  from  the  State  to  make  it  go.  If  this  parent  were 
a  business  man,  his  loyalty  to  the  system  would  probably  have 
been  completely  destroyed  by  the  consideration  that  if  these  special 
appropriations  of  $607,600  had  been  placed  at  interest  at  6  per  cent, 
they  would  now  amount  to  at  least  $1,250,000,  or  approximately 
50  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  parents.  Any  comparison 
of  the  cost  of  books  under  state  publication  with  the  cost  under 
local  adoptions  that  does  not  take  these  special  appropriations  into 
account  is  manifestly  incomplete  and  unfair.  For,  waiving  the 
question  of  interest,  these  appropriations  aggregating  23  per  cent 
of  the  sums  paid  directly  for  the  books  loom  up  in  any  honest  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.  Though  usually  overlooked  in  textbook 
discussions,  these  appropriations  are  as  big  and  significant  as  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  on  the  skyline  of  San  Francisco.  They  are  sig- 
nificant, first,  in  removing  the  last  reasonable  doubt  as  to  relative 
coats   under   state  publication  and    local  adoptiono.    SeoQa(Jl.<ii 
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because  of  the  ease  with  which  we  lose  sight  of  these  appropriatioiiB 
—  the  money  of  all  the  people  rather  than  of  individuals  —  they 
are  significant  in  enforcing  the  necessity  of  a  system  of  publication 
and  adoption  close  to  the  people  and  responsive  to  their  varying 
needs,  before  we  dare  commit  ourselves  to  free  texts.  No  more 
serious  educational  blunder  could  be  made  than  free  texts  under 
Btate  publication.  Since  free  texts  are  right  and  desirable,  it  is 
evident  that  our  rigid,  cost-concealing  system  of  state  publicatioa 
must  give  way  for  the  introduction  of  free  texts  under  an  open, 
elastic,  less  expensive  and  more  democratic  plan. 

SUMHINQ   W  THK   ECONOMIC   AHOUBIENT 

In  summing  up  the  economic  points  disclosed  in  thb  comparison 
of  state  publication  and  local  adoptions,  we  believe  that  the  facts 
clearly  confirm  the  belief  that  state  publication  is  the  more  ex- 
pensive plan.  Under  local  adoptions  our  children  would  have 
iwoks  strongly  and  artistically  dressed.  This  fundamental  right 
of  ('alifomia  childhood  has  been  persistently  denied  under  state 
publication.  If  the  State  Printing  OfGce  could  produce  books 
equal  in  paper,  binding,  and  workmanship  to  the  books  issued  by 
regular  publishers,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  cost  of  these  boola 
would  e<|ual,  if  not  exceed,  the  list  prices  of  the  publishers.  Under 
county  and  city  adoptions,  however,  these  list  prices  would  be 
materially  reduced  through  eliminating  the  profits  of  jobbers  and 
retailers.  Undt^r  local  adoptions,  a  generous  allowance  of  40  per 
cent  would  be  made  for  the  exchange  of  books.  Under  state  pub- 
lication every  change  means  a  dead  loss.  Under  local  adoptions 
our  schools  would  be  supplied  on  time,  for  boards  of  education, 
and  dealers  in  non-tree-text  territory,  would  both  be  protected 
against  loss.  Under  state  publication  we  can  not  hope  to  have 
books  enough  on  opening  day,  for  dealers  are  wary  of  a  plan  that 
carries  high  risks  and  small  profits.  Finally,  under  local  adoptions 
we  should  be  obliged  to  pay  only  once  for  our  books.  Under  state 
publication  we  ba\-e  added  23  per  cent  to  the  sums  paid  directly 
by  parents.  In  view  of  all  these  economic  factors,  who  can  honestly 
doubt  that  state  publication  is  the  more  expensive  plan? 

POLITICAL  BENEFiaARIES   OP  STA.TE   PUBUCAtlON 

When  the  man  who  thinks  with  his  brains  and  not  with  hu 
prejudices  realizes  that  state  publication  is  not  only  undesinble 
educationally  but  is  also  more  expensive  than  local  adoptkHB,  he 
b^ina  to  understand  the  textbook  situation  in  Califtmii*.    He 
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grasps  the  real  reason  why  critics  of  state  puhlication  are  per- 
sistently accused  of  being  "  pliant  tools  of  the  book  trust."  From 
the  day  years  ago  when  Supt.  J.  W.  Linscott,  one  of  the  most 
highly  esteemed  schoolmen  in  California,  raised  his  voice  against 
the  evils  of  state  publication,  and  paid  for  his  temerity  by  having 
his  political  aspirations  killed  and  his  personal  character  assailed; 
from  that  day  to  the  present,  the  honest  critic  of  state  publication 
has  been  abused  and  his  motives  impeached.  Why  do  not  the 
advocates  of  state  pubhcation  join  battle  fairly  without  abuse 
and  without  misrepresentation?  Do  they  not  realize  that  abuse 
and  misrepresentation  are  always  a  confession  that  the  system  under 
investigation  will  not  bear  the  light  ?  As  might  have  been  expected, 
the  system  of  state  publication  soon  developed  a  well-organized 
body  of  beneficiaries.  Many  a  soft  job  has  it  furnished  for  political 
henchmen  I  Many  a  juicy  contract  ha.s  it  awarded  to  big  business 
for  timely  afisistance  in  political  stress  I  A  fine  political  asset,  the 
machines  of  the  two  great  parties  have  fought  persistently  to  con- 
trol it.  What  more  natural  than  a  fixed  policy  of  both  parties  to 
hush  criticisms  that  might  possibly  lead  to  the  removal  of  the 
"  plum  "  ?  What  more  natural  than  for  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
system  tn  resent  attacks  upon  itf  And  was  not  the  weapon  of 
defense  ready  at  hand?  The  critic  could  be  dubbed  "an  enemy 
of  the  peerless  school  system  of  California,"  and  a  sure  means  of 
completing  his  public  discomfiture  was  to  brand  him  as  "  an  emis- 
sary of  the  book  trust."  This  waiving  the  red  rag  of  "  the  book 
trust  "  was  cleverly  and  persistently  done  to  confuse  the  great  mass 
of  honest  voters.  Apparently  this  appeal  to  prejudice  —  this  little 
game  of  stop  thief  —  would  have  worked  forever  had  it  not  been 
for  a  progressive,  honest  governor  and  an  inquiring  State  Board  of 
Control.  Even  then  the  comments  from  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  State  on  the  shake-up  in  the  State  Printing 
Office  were  singularly  interesting.  The  headlines  showed  that 
many  an  editor  somehow  felt  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  blame 
"  the  hook  trust "  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  system  designed  and 
established  "  to  free  the  people  from  the  cruel  exactions  of  the 
book  trust."  The  editors  were  honest,  too.  The  habit  of  making 
"  the  book  trust  "  the  scapegoat  for  all  our  educational  ills  was  so 
strong  upon  them  that  they  were  simply  unable  to  adjust  them- 
selves promptly  to  the  real  situation. 

BIONB   OF  A   BETTEB   DAT 

Very  shrewd  have  the  beneficiaries  of  state  publication  been  in 
distracting  attention  from  the  educational  and  economic  defects 
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of  the  system.  Their  method  was  the  time-honored  dodge  of  an 
appeal  to  state  pride  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  prejudice  agunst 
publishers  on  the  other.  This  hoary  political  ruse  worked  unfail- 
ingly up  to  the  expos^  of  the  real  inwardness  of  the  State  Printing 
Office.  But  that  revelation  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  and 
prepared  the  way  for  a  dispassionate  estimate  of  state  publication. 
There  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  people  are  beginiung  to  realiie 
that  state  publication  is  a  failure  both  educationally  and  financialfy. 
It  is  being  made  plain  to  all  that  state  publication  is  without  honor 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Not  five  prominent  school  peoi^e  in 
California  to-day  approve  of  state  publication.  Several  otiux 
states  through  legislative  committees  have  carefully  examined  the 
Cnlifomia  plan  of  state  publication,  and  without  exception  have 
reported  against  it.  These  adverse  reports  were  based  on  the 
clearh'  perceivi'd  educational  and  financial  shortcomings  of  the 
sj-stem.  Those  reports  now  have  added  confinnation  through  the 
scandal  in  o»r  State  Printing  Office. 

We  are  nearly  ready  for  a  new  day  and  a  better  order  of  things. 
State  publication  is  si><<n  to  l>e  not  merely  bad  in  itself  but  also  a 
Imrricr  to  progress.  It  stands  squarely  across  the  path  of  free 
textbooks,  for  the  evils  incident  to  state  publication  would  be  in- 
crea.sed  under  free  texts.  Secondly,  state  publication  compels 
uniform  texts  throughout  the  State.  Educational  evolution  de- 
mands that  California  replace  her  system  of  uniform  teirts  with  a 
system  of  !(»cal  adoptinn.s,  so  that  the  var>-ing  needs  of  the  several 
sections  of  the  State  may  tnily  be  served.  California  must  cast 
aside  the  swaddling  clothes  of  state  uniformity  and  don  the  only 
dress  worthy  of  a  grown-up  state  —  local  adoptions.  But  so 
long  us  state  publication  is  continued,  local  adoptions  are  impos- 
sible and  oo  satisfactor>'  system  of  free  texts  can  be  devised. 

II.     MlSCELU\NEOUS  EdITOBIAIB 

I.  SchofJ  Books  and  Home  Induftty 

(Houston  (Tex.)  Pott,  April  27,  1907.] 

There  is  not  a  more  faithful  advocate  of  the  home  industry 
principle  than  the  I'nut.  It  believes  in  building  up  Texas  insti- 
tutions by  pf  trr'ii'inir  home  industry  and  keeping  Texas  money  at 
liiimc.  but  it  ciio  not  iif;rtH-  with  the  idea  advanced  at  the  meeting 
iif  printers  in  Waco  with  respect  to  the  printing  of  Texas  school 
li.Kiks  in  Texas,  esivpt  such  Itooks  as  may  be  KTitten  by  Texas 
authors.     For  the  Legislature  to  pronde  that  all  text-books  used 
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in  the  public  schools  must  be  printed  in  Texas  would  pUy  havoc 
with  our  schools.  It  would  ultimately  compel  the  selection  of 
many  books  of  inferior  merit  and  this  would  incalculably  injure  the 
entire  system  of  pubUc  education. 

The  text-book  board  should  be  free  to  select  the  very  best  books 
written,  regardless  of  authorship  or  by  whom  publi^ied.  Mani- 
festly the  first  consideration  is  the  welfare  of  the  million  school 
children  and  not  the  welfare  of  several  hundred  printers.  All  the 
books  now  in  use  in  Texas  and  those  likely  to  be  used  for  many 
years  are  copyrighted  works  owned  by  publishers  residing  in  other 
States.  These  outside  publishers  can  not  be  expected  to  turn  over 
the  printing  of  their  books  to  forty-five  different  printing  estab- 
lishments in  as  many  States.  Even  if  they  should  agree  to  do  so, 
the  element  of  economy  would  be  lost,  and  economy  was  the  main 
reason  for  uniformity. 

When  Texas  text-book  writers  prepare  as  good  books  as  out- 
siders, Texas  will  adopt  them  and  in  doing  so  will  provide  for  their 
publication  in  Texas.  Until  that  time  comes,  however,  it  would 
be  folly  to  undertake  to  compel  outside  publishers  to  print  thdr 
books  in  tliis  State.  The  only  way  in  which  State  publication  could 
be  liad  would  be  the  adoption  of  books  which  are  obsolete  and  upon 
which  copyrights  have  expired.  We  do  not  desire  such  books  and 
the  profit  to  be  derived  by  the  printers  could  not  possibly  com- 
pensate for  the  lasting  injury  to  the  school  children. 

Texas  buj'S  school  books  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  purchased. 
The  competition  is  keen  and  the  books  are  sold  at  a  slight  margin 
of  profit.  Moreover,  there  is  no  such  sum  as  93,000,000  a  year 
invested  in  new  books  in  Texas.  That  would  imply  that  the  chil- 
dren are  equipped  with  practically  a  new  set  of  books  a  year,  which 
is  not  the  case.  The  average  school  book  is  good  for  at  least 
three  years  or  longer  and  the  new  books  annually  required  are 
merely  tlie  number  needed  for  the  increased  enrollment  and  to 
replace  those  lost  or  destroyed. 

We  can  not  afford  to  adopt  a  policy  that  may  injure  the  public 
school  system,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  small  profit  which  may 
never  be  realized.  The  text-book  commission  must  be  free  to 
choose  the  best  books,  which  means  copyrighted  books  owned  for 
the  most  part  by  publishers  in  other  States.  The  printers  must 
wait  until  Texas  authors  prepare  our  books,  and  even  then  sound 
public  policy  will  require  their  purchase  of  publishing  bouses  that 
will  furnish  them  at  the  lowest  prices. 
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2.  About  Home-Printed  Text-Bookt 
[Houston  (Tex.)  Po»t,  May  4,  1907.] 

The  Pott  is  a  believer  io  home  industry  and  it  is  a  tiiricfls  toiler 
in  the  work  of  stimulating  home  industry  sentiment  throughout  the 
State.  It  believes,  however,  that  the  L^isUture  should  go 
slowly  in  adopting  a  provision  requiring  all  text-books  used  in  the 
public  schools  to  lie  printed  within  the  State.  It  would  inevitably 
embarrass  the  school  system,  for  few  of  the  publishers  would  care 
to  establish  branch  printing  houses  in  Texas.  And  suppose,  for 
instance,  that  every  State  using  McGuffey's  readers  or  any  other 
cop>Tighted  work  —  and  they  are  all  copyrighted  —  should  also 
require  tlie  printing  of  the  books  within  its  borders,  what  would  be 
the  result?     Inevitably  an  increase  in  the  price  of  text-books. 

Unfortunately,  Texas  teachers  have  done  very  little  in  the 
way  of  writing  text-hooks  suitable  for  the  public  schocds.  Most  of 
the  books  used  are  owned  by  the  publishing  houses  located  cJae- 
wlierc.  It  would  \ie  absurd  to  require  these  publishing  bouses  to 
establish  brunch  printing  offices  in  every  State  where  their  bodes 
may  be  used,  and  they  can  not  be  expected  to  turn  over  their 
plates  to  Texas  printing  houses. 

The  text-books  should  be  selected  solely  upon  their  merits  as 
text-books  and  the  children  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  best 
text-books  in  existence,  regardless  of  where  the  publisher  or  autbtv 
resides. 

In  time,  and  it  will  come  about  gradually  if  at  all,  we  shall 
probably  have  first  class  text-books  written  by  Texas  authors  and 
printed  l>y  Texas  houses,  but  at  present  we  must  get  the  best  books 
from  publishers  living  outside  of  the  State  just  as  other  States  have 
to  purcliu-se  them.  The  economical  production  of  text-books  would 
be  impossible  if  it  were  necessary  for  a  publisher  of  a  copyrighted 
book  to  conduct  forty-five  printing  establishments  in  forty-five 
Stutt-s,  iiiul  no  pnitlishcr  of  a.  copyrighted  book  is  going  to  permit 
some  other  publi.shing  house  to  do  his  printing. 

If  the  State  should  employ  authors  to  write  text-books  for  the 
Texas  public  schools,  it  would  be  well  enough  to  have  such  books 
printed  in  Texas,  but  copyrighted  books  owned  by  outside  pub- 
lishers can  not  by  legislative  enactment  be  printed  within  the 
State.  The  Legislature  might  say  that  unless  such  book  be  printed 
in  Texas  its  use  will  not  be  permitted  in  the  public  schools,  but 
that  would  deprive  the  children  of  the  benefit  of  the  best  books. 

The  point  the  I'oat  wishes  to  make  is  that  the  Legislature  should 
not  tamper  with  a  question  so  full  of  menace  to  the  wdfare  of  the 
public  school  system.    The  idea,  is  impractical. 
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3.  Fooliik  Textbook  Leffalation 
IFrom  the  Dial  of  November  1,  1909,  pp.  319-320,] 

That  public  education  is  the  function  of  the  State  rather  than  of 
the  municipality  is  a  prindple  that  we  have  always  maintained. 
The  State  is  bound  to  see  to  it  that  throughout  its  area  the  means 
of  education  are  provided  upon  as  ample  a  scale  as  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  commonwe^th  makes  advisable.  The  parsimcMiy  of 
a  particular  locality  must  not  be  permitted  to  keep  its  schools 
below  the  generally  accepted  standard,  and  the  locality  which  would 
find  it  a  real  hardship  to  provide  the  needed  support  is  entitled 
to  assistance  at  the  expense  of  the  more  favored  communities. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  essentials  being  secured  by  law,  the  business 
of  administration  is  distinctly  a  local  affair,  and  it  is  in  the  last 
degree  unwise  for  the  State  to  prescribe  matters  of  detail,  or  to 
interfere  in  questions  that  call  for  expert  educational  knowledge. 
The  average  legislature  is  about  as  well  fitted  to  handle  such 
delicate  questions  as  it  would  be  to  regulate  the  circulation  of  books 
in  public  libraries  or  the  scientific  management  of  hospitals. 

If  we  try  to  imagine  the  law  of  the  State  declaring  that  no  library 
shall  pay  more  than  a  dollar  a  volume  for  any  of  its  books,  or  that 
the  patients  in  every  hospital  shall  be  given  fixed  dosea  of  certain 
specified  drugs  once  a  week,  we  shall  have  an  exact  parallel  to  the 
sort  of  educational  legislation  which  is  imposed  with  blithe  and 
self-satisfied  ignorance  upon  the  hapless  scboob  of  many  a  town 
and  city  throughout  this  country.  Through  the  efforts  of  well- 
meaning  people,  whose  judgment  is  as  faulty  as  their  inten- 
tions are  good,  a  considerable  number  of  our  states  have  long 
been  burdened  with  laws  imposing  upon  their  schools  a  cast- 
iron  requirement  concerning  the  teaching  of  physiology  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco.  The  mischievous 
ingenuity  of  these  laws  is  almost  beyond  belief.  They  demand 
that  certain  dogmas  be  enforced  upon  children  with  the  most 
damnable  iteration  year  after  year,  —  dogmas  that  even  a  child's 
experience  knows  to  be  unsound ;  and  they  make  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  textbooks  of  physiology  written  in  scienrific  language  to 
be  used  in  the  public  schools.  Men  of  science  are  practically 
unanimous  in  condemning  these  requirements,  but  the  fanatics  and 
doctrinaires  have  their  way  with  the  legislatures,  and  the  voice 
of  reason  avails  for  nothing.  Thus  science  is  discredited,  the 
canker  of  insincerity  affects  the  teacher's  work,  the  reasonable 
admonition  against  Uie  evils  of  intemperance  misses  its  opportunity 
altogether. 
2o 
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The  Illinois  legislature  at  ita  last  sessioa  diatingubhed  itaelf 
by  imposini;  two  singularly  foolish  laws  upon  the  public  sdiods 
of  the  State.  One  of  these  laws  fixes  a  maxjmum  price  for  every 
textbook  used  in  the  elementary  schools ;  that  is,  forbids  the  au- 
thorization of  any  textbook  that  the  publishers  do  not  ofta  to 
supply  at  or  below  the  price  thus  specified.  The  other  law  imposes 
upon  all  teachers  in  the  State  the  obligation  to  devote  a  certain 
amount  of  time  each  week  to  tlie  inculcation  of  ideas  concerning  the 
humane  treatment  of  the  lower  animals. 

Considering  now  the  first  of  these  amazing  prescriptions,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  prices  fixed  are  far  below  those  at  which  the 
best  iMKiks  are  obtainable.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
best  books  will  be  offered  at  the  specified  prices,  for  the  aimf^e 
reason  that  competition  has  already  forced  their  prices  to  about  as 
low  a  level  as  possible.  Despite  the  "  book  trust "  bogey  that 
obses.'ies  many  minds,  competition  among  schoolbook  publishers 
has  already  made  unreasonable  prices  a  practical  impossibility, 
and  the  margin  of  practicable  reduction  is  a  narrow  one  in  most 
cases.  The  only  possible  effect  of  the  new  law  must  then  be  to 
force  the  substitution  of  distinctly  inferior  books  for  many  of 
thoae  hitherto  in  use.  Now  to  save  the  child  a  few  cents  in  the 
price  of  one  of  hLs  school  books  is  as  good  an  example  of  a  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish  policy  as  could  well  be  imagined.  It  runs 
coimter  to  the  elementary  truism  that  a  textbook  is  a  tool,  an 
instrument  of  precision,  and  tliat  it  has  to  be  employed  in  one  of 
the  moat  delicate  of  the  arts.  A  teacher  who  does  not  have  the 
use  of  the  l>e8t  liook  available  is  like  a  railway  engineer  furnished 
with  a  cheap  watch,  a  meteorological  expert  with  a  cheap  barometer, 
or  a  violinist  with  a  cheap  fiddle.  In  these  cases,  the  use  of  the 
inferior  implement  would  be  universally  recognized  as  an  incon- 
ceivable folly ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  teacher,  there  seems  to  exist 
in  many  minds  a  notion  that  the  implements  he  uses  do  not  greatly 
matter.  The  making  of  textbooks  is  now  comparable  in  refine- 
ment, in  the  nice  fitting  of  means  to  ends,  with  the  making  of 
microscopes  and  chronometers,  and  the  best  of  them  irould  be 
cheap  at  almost  any  price.  The  injury  done  to  education  by 
debarring  the  best  books  from  use  b  immeasurably  greater  than 
the  benefit  derived  from  the  trifling  economy  that  b  thus  effected. 
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in.    Repoht  op  the  Georgia  School-Book  Investigatinq 
Committee 

[Made  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia,  1914.] 

To  the  Members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia: 

Gentlemen:  The  following  resolution,  known  as  House  Res- 
olution No.  17,  was  approved  August  18,  1913 : 

"  Whereas,  The  contract  for  school  books  for  the  public  schoob 
of  Georgia  expires  this  year,  and, 

"  Whereas,  It  appears  that  the  present  prices  paid  for  school 
books  are  exorbitant  when  compared  to  the  prices  of  other  school 
books, 

"  Be  it  resolved  therefore  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring,  That  a  joint  committee  of  eight,  composed 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  two  other  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in  addition  to  said  Superin- 
tendent, to  be  selected  by  said  Board,  who,  together  with  two 
members  of  the  Senate,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  three  members  of  the  House,  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  shall  be  a  committee  to  inquire  into  and  report 
as  soon  as  practicable  on  the  reasonableness  of  the  present  price 
of  school  books,  and  inquire  into  the  prices  of  books  used  else- 
where, and  also  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  State  furnishing 
school  books  for  use  in  the  public  schools  at  cost  of  publication, 
and  to  make  all  investigation  that  may  be  necessary  touching 
upon  the  furnishing  of  all  hooka  used  in  the  Common  and  High 
Schools  receiving  State  aid  at  cost  of  publication,  and  delivery 
of  the  same. 

"  Be  it  further  resolved,  That  said  Committee  b  hereby  clothed 
with  authority  to  subpcena  witnesses,  to  take  evidence,  to  employ 
a  stenographer,  and  compel  the  production  of  documents  and  do 
such  other  acts  as  are  necessary  for  this  investigation. 

"  Be  it  further  resolved.  That  said  Committee  shall  make  a 
report  of  its  investigation,  together  with  the  testimony  thereof, 
to  the  present  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  provided  the 
investigation  shall  be  concluded  in  time  to  render  such  report 
at  the  present  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  If  the  report, 
together  with  the  testimony  thereof,  be  not  rendered  to  the  pres- 
ent session  of  the  General  Assembly,  then  such  report,  together 
with  the  testimony  thereof,  shall  be  made  at  the  next  regular 
ses,sion  of  the  General   Assembly.  .  .  . 

As  set  forth  in  the  resolution,  we  have  made  diligent  effort 
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to  inquire  into  the  present  prices  of  school  books  used  elsewhere, 
the  practicability  of  the  State  furnishing  school  books  used  in  the 
public  schools  at  cost  of  publication,  and  have  endeavored  to 
secure  all  information  possible  concerning  the  furnishing  of  books 
used  in  the  Common  and  High  Schools  of  the  State  at  cost  of 
publication  and  delivery.  The  minutes  of  these  various  meetings, 
together  with  all  books,  pamphlets  and  correspondence  are  on  file 
at  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  this  material  is  acces- 
sible at  any  and  all  times  to  any  member  of  the  General  Assembly 
who  may  desire  to  inspect  the  original  documents. 

COHPAKA-nVE   PRICES 

One  of  the  first  duties  placed  upon  the  Committee  was  to  report 
upon  the  prices  of  books  used  elsewhere  in  order  to  be  able  to 
make  comparison  with  the  prices  paid  in  Georgia.  With  this 
end  in  view,  letters  were  written  to  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
and  countries  abroad  in  addition.  The  statement  having  been 
circulated  that  "  most  of  the  leading  coimtries  of  Europe  publish 
their  own  books  and  deposit  them  where  the  users  can  secure  them 
at  the  least  expense,"  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  was 
consulted.  In  a  letter  dated  April  14,  1914,  Professor  Smith,  the 
specialist  in  Foreign  Educational  Systems,  writes,  "  In  European 
Countries,  in  general,  text  books  are  prepared  by  professors, 
teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  and  are 
placed  on  the  market  by  publishing  houses  practically  in  the  same 
way  as  in  this  country."  Comparison  as  to  prices  could  not  be 
made  in  some  of  the  States  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  them  full 
liberty  as  to  adoption  and  purchase  is  given  to  local  authorides 
and  parents.  Conditions  have,  however,  enough  similarity 
to  our  own  in  21  other  States  to  enable  us  to  tell  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  pay  extravagant  prices  for  our  school  books,  "niese 
use  practically  our  texts  for  the  required  basal  books  in  the  com- 
mon schools  and  where  the  number  varies  this  fact  is  indicated. 
(Here  follows  a  detailed  statement  as  to  books  and  costs  for  22 
states.) 


The  foregoing  evidence  clearly  proves  that,  in  comparistm 
with  the  other  States  like  situated,  our  people  do  not  pay  ex- 
travagant prices  for  these  books.  It  appears,  for  instance,  that 
every  neighboring  southern  State  pays  more  than  Georgia  for 
these  texts ;  so  far  then  as  concerns  the  prices  recently  secured 
h^  the  Georgia  State  Textbook  Conunission  it  is  evident  that  th^ 
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not  only  are  not  extravagant  but  are  more  ecoaoniical  than  those 
secured  by  other  Boards  using  the  plan  of  uniform  State  adop- 
tion. 

ANNUAL  EXPENSE  OF   BOOKS 

Perhaps,  also,  it  is  due  the  General  Assembly  to  give  the  results 
of  our  effort  to  find,  approximately  at  least,  about  the  amount 
of  money  expended  for  school  books  in  this  State,  especially  since 
many  widely  divergent  estimates  and  statements  on  this  subject 
have  been  given  to  the  public.  So  far  as  the  elementary  schools 
are  concerned  the  sworn  figures  of  the  dealers  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  total  sales  for  the  regular  adopted  texts  during  the  past 
ten  years  are  a  little  less  than  (150,000  annually.  Some  effort 
has  been  made  to  check  these  figures  and  there  were  selected  for 
this  purpose  the  counties  of  Habersham,  Schley,  and  Early  and  the 
figures  given  appear  to  corroborate  the  previous  conclusion.  Not 
only  so,  but  testimony  has  been  secured  from  the  country  as  a 
whole,  other  states,  and  cities  at  thb  point.  The  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  shows  twenty  mil- 
lions of  pupils  in  the  schools  of  this  country  and  the  total  expen- 
diture of  not  quite  seven  million  dollars  for  school  books  (Volume 
II,  1912,  page  17),  thus  confirming  the  Georgia  figures.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, for  instance,  the  books  are  bought  by  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation and  furnished  free  to  the  children ;  the  law  there  requires 
under  such  circumstances,  a  complete  report  of  the  coat  of  the 
books  thus  furnished.  Since  the  books  are  free  any  variation  would 
naturally  be  that  more  books  would  be  used  and  the  expenditure 
would  be  correspondingly  greater  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  Georgia, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  former  state  is  larger  and  has 
more  per  capita  wealth.  State  Superintendent,  N.  C.  Schaeffer, 
gives  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  Pennsylvania,  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1913,  as  1,343,055  and  the  cost  of  text  books  for 
these  pupils  as  }  1,1 57,930.2 7.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  in  that 
State  w,  therefore,  86.2  cents;  note  also  that  the  Pennsylvania 
law  requires  free  books  furnished  for  high  schools  and  normal 
schools.  High  school  books  are  always  more  expensive.  It  ia 
plainly  true,  therefore,  that  the  cost  of  books  for  the  elementary 
grades  in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  Georgia  would  be  much  less  than 
86  cents  per  capita  each  year.  Furthermore,  another  proof  as 
to  the  cost  comes  from  our  own  State.  The  City  of  Fitzgerald 
has  for  some  years  been  furnishing  the  text  books  free  to  the 
pupils.  Superintendent  Kitchie  writes  that  the  cost  for  that  dty 
for  1913  was  less  than  74  cents  per  capita,  and  r^retfully  we  know 
that  it  is  much  less  than  this  on  the  average  for  the  country  child. 
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just  as  indicated  l>y  the  figures  noted  above  by  the  dealers.  The 
('ity  Boards  of  Education  are  always  more  insistent  upon  a  libeial 
supply  of  books  and  other  educational  material  for  their  pupilit 
—  some,  perhaps,  with  not  enough  attention  to  economy.  It  b 
true,  however,  that  there  is  much  loss  to  the  child  from  error  in 
the  opposite  direction  and  that  the  argument  is  decidedly  in 
favor  of  taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  his  time  and  the 
necessity  for  furnishing  him  with  proper  tools  with  which  to 
work.  It  h  poor  reasoning  to  prefer  a  saving  of  5  cents  on  an 
inferior  text  l>ook  on  which  a  child  must  spend  6  months  of  time 
to  a  better  one  even  at  B  greater  cost. 

STATE  PUBUCATION   By  THE  CAUFOENIA  PLAN 

Of  the  48  States  in  thb  country,  46  use  either  the  Georgia  plan, 
authorize  the  purchase  by  Boards  of  Education,  or  else  do  not 
interfere  at  ail  in  the  purchase  and  supply  of  text  books.  Two, 
however,  Kansas  recently,  and  ('alifornia  for  30  years  past,  have 
undertaken  to  establish  plants  and  to  print  books  used  by  the 
State.  In  the  message  of  Governor  W.  Y.  Atkinson,  of  Georgia, 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  1897,  giving  the  report  of  the  Sdiocd 
Book  Commission  at  that  time,  the  following  occurs: 

"  ('alifornia  is  the  only  State  that  has  undertaken  to  publish 
its  own  books.  The  experiment  has  cost  the  State,  according  to 
the  late  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  something  like  $1,700,000. 
De<lucting  the  estimated  value  of  the  manufacturing  plant,  mate- 
rial on  hand,  plates  or  liooks  which  have  been  condemned  as  edu- 
cationally worthless,  and  the  stock  on  hand  of  the  same  books, 
finished  and  unfinished,  all  being  valued  in  the  report  at  $348,701, 
wc  find  the  net  cost  to  the  State  of  the  school  book  enterprise  has 
been  Sl,3r)l,299i  so  that  the  interest  on  the  $1,351,299  invested 
at  six  per  cent  would  furnish  books  practically  free  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  California." 

Since  this  date,  after  much  trouble,  conditions  have  been  pro- 
nounced more  favorable  and  the  expense  of  publishing  and  dis- 
tributing these  State  made  books  has  been  lessened.  It  seems 
beyond  doubt,  ho\vi;\'er,  that  during  the  years  during  which  Cali- 
fornia has  been  manufacturing  her  own  school  books  that  the 
following  may  Ik-  fairly  stated  as  the  result:  1.  The  cost  to  the 
pan'nt  of  tlie  books  made  by  California,  all  things  considered, 
has  not  heua  up<in  un  average,  cheaper  than  the  Georgia  texts; 
2.  It  is  only  just  to  state  that  there  has  always  been  consider- 
able question,  expressed  sometimes  even  by  the  California  peofde 
themselves,  us  to  tlie  quality  of  their  books ;  3.  It  is  beyond  doubt 
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true  that  these  California  texts  are  inferior  from  the  standpoint 
of  paper,  print,  and  binding  —  this  fact  is  apparent  even  to  the 
careless  observer.  That  we  might  have  the  benefit  of  professional 
skill  at  this  point,  however,  at  some  f»nsiderable  difficulty,  there 
has  been  secured  a  number  of  these  books.  They  were  submitted 
to  the  State  Printer,  Mr.  Chas.  P.  Byrd,  and  he  was  asked  to  give 
his  opinion  of  theae  texts  from  the  mechanical  side.  His  letter 
speaks  for  itself: 

Atlanta,  Oa..  April  2,  1914. 

Complying  with  your  request,  I  have  examined  the  books  printed 
by  the  Stat«  of  California  and  those  Furnished  under  your  adoption. 
I  find  the  California  books  are  decidedly  inferior  as  to  the  material 
and  oonstruction,  and  the  matter  is  one  of  conlrast  rather  than  of 
oorapariBon. 

My  information  is  that  the  State  of  California  has  appropriated  one 
a  million  dollars  on  a  plant  to  do  this  work,  which  m  my  opinion  is 
more  than  is  neoessary  for  such  an  equipment.  The  only  solution  to 
the  problem  is  the  fact  that  it  takes  more  than  a  printing  offioe  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  school  books.  Experience  in  handling  this  partio- 
ulor  class  of  work  is  an  essential  element  which  appears  to  have  been 
larking  in  the  California  books. 

This  answers  your  inquiry  in  a  general  way ;  if  you  wish  me  to  be 
specifio  in  the  matter,  covering  in  detail  the  difference  between  tha 
books  submitted.  I  will  do  so. 

Trusting  this  will  meet  your  requirements,  I  am, 
Very  truly, 

(Signed)  Chas.  P.  Btbd. 

It  may  be  added  that  these  books  are  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Kducation,  where  members  of  the  General  Assembly  may 
sec  them  at  any  time. 

Even  now,  with  all  the  experience  of  that  State  and  with  the 
beat  efforts  of  the  most  successful  State  Printer  they  have  ever 
before  secured,  the  basal  books  for  the  public  schools  do  not  aeem 
to  be  able  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  children  of  California 
much  cheaper  than  with  us,  to  say  nothing  whatever  of  the  salaries 
of  the  officials,  the  enormous  sum  invested  in  the  printing  plant,  and 
the  waste  of  unsatisfactory  books  which  have  been  made  and 
thrown  away. 


Kansas  has  so  recently  begun  with  the  experiment  of  State 
publication  that  we  can  learn  little  from  that  State.  The  last 
Legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  (225,000  —  150,000  of  which 
was  set  apart  for  artists,  authors,  compilers,  etc.,  leaving  1175,000 
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to  enlarge  an  already  esUbliahed  printing  office  for  the  publi- 
vation  of  school  books.  The  first  book  to  be  published  ia  a  Pnmer ; 
and  (2,000  was  paid  to  the  author  for  the  manuscript,  which 
the  Text  Book  Commission  purchased  as  the  official  Primer  to 
be  used  in  the  schools  of  the  State  during  the  next  five  yean. 
In  addition  to  this,  illustrations  for  the  text  will  ooet  approxi- 
mately S2,500.  The  second  text  selected  was  a  history,  or  as 
the  Kansas  City  Journal  terras  it,  "  A  Historical  Novd,"  for 
the  manuscript  of  which  $3,000  was  paid  to  the  author,  and  S500 
additional  to  other  persons  for  revision.  The  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Kansas  has  requested  that  the  School  Book  Commis- 
sion discontinue  its  work,  temporarily  at  least,  until  the  Legis- 
iaturv  shall  have  assembled  again  for  the  reconsideration  of  the 
question.  One  of  the  school  officials  of  that  State  writes  as 
follows:  "  It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  a  publishing  con- 
cern whose  principal  business  is  the  selection  and  publication  of 
books  is  better  prepared  to  handle  the  business  more  successfully' 
than  a  State  which  has  so  many  other  matters  of  importance  to 
deal  with."  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  from  the  situation 
in  this  State,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  much  argument,  as  yet  at 
least,  to  authorize  the  creation  of  a  printing  plant  and  the  pub- 
lication of  school  books  by  the  State. 

THE  ONTARIO   PLAN 

More  frequently  than  any  other,  however,  what  is  known  as 
the  Ontario  plan  has  been  ad\'snced  as  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical for  this  State.  Its  history  is  interesting.  The  Cana- 
dians found  that  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  their  teadicrs 
and  parents  to  use  the  books  published  by  their  great  neighbor, 
the  I'nited  States.  The  subject  attracted  attention,  mcHC  than 
60  years  ago. 

It  was  clear  that  these  books  n~eTe  fostering  our  ideas  of  liberty 
and  even  causing  rebellious  sentiment  against  British  nile.  To 
counteract  this.  I>ooks  had  to  be  niade  by  Canadians  or,  at  least, 
by  English  subjects.  They  l>egan  first  with  the  Irish  Xational 
Serit^s  and  naturally  the  present  forced  use  of  British  and  Ca- 
nadian texts,  no  matter  how  inferior  to  those  published  by  the 
United  States,  has  followed.  In  186S  and  in  18»1  the  contract 
for  readers,  for  instance,  wa^  given  to  Caiutdian  Publishing  Com- 
panies. The  Whitney  Govenunent  in  1907,  stating  tbit  the 
Ontario  text  books  were  inferior  to  those  of  amOar  grade  in  this 
country-,  authorized  the  Minii^teT  of  Education  to  secure  an  editor 
with  power  to  have  texts  |x>epiued,  electroplates  made  and  books 
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printed  by  contract.  The  department  store  of  T.  Eaton  Com- 
pany, Limited,  which  has  a  pnnting  plant  for  ita  large  mail  order 
business,  was  the  lowest  bidder.  The  ofTer  was  to  fumiah  the 
Primer  and  the  first  four  Readers  at  a  total  cost  of  49  centa.  With- 
out saying  anything  as  to  the  quality  of  these  hooks,  although  edu- 
cational exi)erts  have  been  practically  a  unit  in  pronouncing  them 
inferior  to  our  own  texts,  it  is  a  fact  easily  ascertained  that  they 
are  able  to  be  sold  at  so  low  a  price  because  of  two  reasons :  first, 
a  part  of  the  expense  is  home  by  the  Government  and  second, 
another  part  by  the  department  store  for  the  sake  of  the  adver- 
tising. 

The  same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to  certain  others  of  the 
Ontario  books,  particularly  the  arithmetic  furnished  by  the  Rob- 
ert Simpson  Company,  Limited.  Some  of  the  books,  however, 
are  printed  by  regular  publishing  companies  and  undoubtedly 
with  little,  if  any,  help  from  the  advertising  idea  already  men- 
tioned. 

[Here  follow  a  number  of  letters  and  replies,  and  a  gummaiy  of 
costs  under  the  Ontario  ph»n.] 


It  will  naturally  occur  to  any  thoughtful  mind  as  strange  that 
the  Ontario  System  was  not  adopted  by  New  York  and  Ohio  if 
it  were  so  far  superior  to  our  own  as  is  frequently  asserted.  The 
thirteen  million  inhabitants  of  these  two  of  our  most  progressive 
northern  States  are  not  generally  suspected  of  being  willing  to 
pay  more  for  school  books  or  anything  else  than  might  be  neces- 
sary and  reasonable.  The  impression  b  somewhat  more  than  a 
suspicion,  and  indeed  is  quite  general,  that  these  are  the  most 
astute  and  economical  business  men  we  have  in  the  country. 
I'hey  are  separated  only  by  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Lake 
Krie  from  Ontario;  trains  and  boats  cross  from  one  »de  to  the 
other  every  hour  and  there  is  continuous  communication.  This 
has  iH'cn  going  on  during  all  these  years  while  Ontario  has  been 
making  her  own  school  books,  and  what  these  near  neighbors  and 
countrymen  of  ours  have  never  even  thought  worthy  of  imitation 
or  consideration,  is  not  likely  to  be  so  wonderfully  to  the  advantage 
of  those  of  us  a  thousand  miles  away,  who  were  stirred  to  action 
by  a  sensational  newspaper  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


The  Ontario  books  areon  file  at  the  State  Department  of  Education 
and  accessible  to  any  one  who  may  desire  to  compare  them  with 
the  books  used  in  this  country.    Aa  a  rule,  they  appear  to  the 
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ordinary  observer  as  clearly  inferior  to  the  United  States  texts, 
and  all  the  experts  to  whom  they  have  been  submitted,  with  one 
exception,  agree  that  this  is  true  with  regard  to  the  workman- 
ship and  material  used. 

StmUABT 

Summarimng  for  your  convenieDce,  therefore,  our  answers 
to  the  questions  which  we  were  asked  by  you  to  secure  are  as 
follows : 

First.  Compared  with  the  prices  paid  for  similar  books  in 
other  States  in  this  country,  the  cost  in  Georgia  b  not  only  rea- 
sonable but  actually  considerably  less  than  the  average  paid  in 
the  other  forty-seven  commonwealths  of  this  Union. 

Second.  The  California  plan,  which  involves  the  purchase 
and  equipment  of  a  printing  plant,  managed  by  State  officials,  for 
the  purpose  of  printing  State  school  books,  does  not  appear  to 
be  desirable  for  Georgia. 

Six  members  agree  to  the  foregoing: 

M.  L.  Brittain, 
J.  T.  Peyton, 
H.  C.  Setoptrinb, 

W.  J.  NUNNALLY, 

G.  R.  Glenn, 

T.  J.  WOOFTER. 

Five  members  of  the  Committee  namely,  Messrs,  J.  T.  Peyton, 
H.  C.  Shuptrine,  W.  J.  Nunnally,  G.  R.  Glenn,  and  T.  J.  Woofter 
sign  the  following  as  the  third  and  closing  recommendation : 

Third.  We  would  not  recommend  the  publication  of  our 
school  texts  by  the  Ontario  plan.  (Chairman  M.  L.  Brittain 
believes  that  the  Ontario  plan  is  worth  a  trial.) 

One  member  of  the  Committee,  due  to  illness,  did  not  partici- 
pate in  its  findings,  and  one  member  dissented  from  the  entire 
report. 


DIVISION  VI 


THE  STATE  AND  THE  TEACHER 
Cbaptehs  XXII-XXV 


CHAPTER  XXn 

THE  TRAININa  OF  TEACHERS 

The  selections  for  this  chapter  relate  to  the  woric  of  the 
normal  schools,  and  the  efforts  being  made  by  certain  states 
to  secure  a  supply  of  trained  teachers  by  utilizing  the  high 
schools. 

I.    Tbansfobmino  Nobmal  ScHOoi^  INTO  Colleges 

[Pritchett,    Henry   S.,    in    the    7th    An.    Rept.   of   the  Carnegie 
Fowidalion  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,   1912,    pp.    14^ 

152.] 

How  great  a  part  personal  and  institutional  ambition  has  [dayfld 
in  the  development  of  educational  politics  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say,  but  the  results  of  it  can  be  seen  in  every  state  where  the 
divided  institution  exists.  These  appear  usually  in  two  forma : 
first,  the  endeavor  of  each  institution  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
education  and  the  consequent  duplications  which  ensue ;  secondly, 
the  widespread  tendency  to  drop  the  legitimate  work  for  wbidi 
the  institution  was  founded  in  order  to  take  up  some  other  work, 
which  appeals  to  the  ambitions  of  its  president,  or  of  its  board  of 
trustees,  or  of  its  faculty  or  alumni. 

Examples  of  the  first  sort  have  just  been  alluded  to.  Other 
examples  in  the  educational  history  of  Iowa,  Colorado,  Michigan, 
and  various  other  states  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader. 

Where  three  or  four  state  institutions  exist,  this  rivalry  has 
inevitably  led  to  much  commerce  with  the  legislature,  to  over- 
lapping institutions,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  to  a  strenuous  strug^ 
for  students.  The  three-comen^  rivalry  between  the  university, 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  coll^^e,  and  the  normal  schocd  in 
the  states  like  Iowa  and  Kansas  are  typical  instances  of  the  results 
of  such  a  regime. 

A  singular  outcome  of  this  situation  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
effort  of  the  normal  sdiool  in  many  states  to  transform  itself  into 
an  arts  coUt^  Tbe  noimal  school  ta  at  beat  a  i^gMlw  instito- 
073 
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tion,  seldom  related  logically  to  the  educational  syatem  of  its 
state.  Its  weakness  from  the  educational  point  of  view  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  tindertakts  to  make  a  teacher  of  a  man  or  woinan  whose 
education  is  so  limited  as  to  afTord  slender  basis  for  a  teacher's 
training.  From  the  time  of  Horace  Mann,  however,  it  has  been 
the  agency  upon  which  our  states  have  come  more  and  more  to 
depend  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools, 
and  particularly  for  the  rural  elementary  schools,  since  the  larger 
dties  have  in  many  cases  provided  agencies  to  train  teachers  for 
their  own  schools.  Notwithstanding  its  educational  isolation, 
some  such  agency  as  the  normal  school  seems  necessary  at  the 
present  stage  of  our  educational  organization,  and  probably  will 
l>c  neoessafy  for  many  years  to  come.  When  one  considers  that 
in  many  of  the  middle  western  states  not  more  than  ten  per  cent 
of  all  the  public  .school  teachers  have  had  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  education,  one  realizes  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  country,  some  ageiu^ 
must  for  B.  long  time  prepare  a  large  number  as  best  it  may.  One 
may  well  hope  that  the  low  standards  of  training  for  rural  teachers 
now  in  use  in  many  states  may  be  raised,  and  that  the  necessary 
number  of  tt-achers  may  be  forthcoming  at  a  continually  higher 
level,  and  that  school  teachers  may  soon  be  themselves  fairly 
educated  men  and  women.  In  any  case  the  function  of  the  normal 
school  in  our  present  situation  is  definite,  clear,  and  of  immense 
importance.  It  is  therefore  little  less  than  astounding  to  find 
normal  schools  in  so  many  states  ready  to  turn  aside  from  this 
definite  and  important  work,  in  the  effort  to  transform  themselves 
into  weak  eolleges,  and  this,  too,  in  states  where  the  number  of 
such  colleges  is  already  larger  than  the  ability  of  the  population  to 
sustain.  This  movement  ha*)  arisen  in  some  cases  out  ol  the 
ambitions  of  the  heads  of  these  institutions  and  of  their  faculties, 
who  somehow  have  the  mistaken  feeling  that  the  work  of  the 
college  is  more  honorable  and  more  desirable.  In  some  cases  it 
has  l>een  undertaken  with  the  honest  belief  that  the  two  institu- 
tions, college  and  normal  school,  would  grow  side  by  side,  a  result 
which  would  be  against  all  our  educational  experience;  but  from 
whatever  motive  undertaken,  it  has  inevitably  involved  these 
schools  in  politics. 

An  illustration  of  such  legislation  is  found  in  the  measure  passed 
by  the  lest  session  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  to  the  foliowing 
effect :  "  The  Board  of  Normal  School  regents  may  extend  the 
course  of  instruction  in  any  normal  school  so  that  any  courae,  the 
admission  to  which  is  based  upon  graduation  from  an  accredited 
high  school  or  its  equivalent,  may  include  the  substantial  eqotv* 
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alent  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  first  two  years  of  a  college 
course.  Such  course  of  instruction  shall  not  be  extended  further 
than  the  substantial  equivalent  of  the  instruction  given  to  such 
college  course  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature."  ' 

This  language  is  capable  of  at  least  two  interpretations.  It 
might  mean  the  extension  of  the  normal  school  course  for  two  yean 
along  normal  school  and  pedagogical  lines  equivalent  in  intellec- 
tual demand  to  the  corresponding  years  in  college,  thereby  train- 
ing a  better  teacher,  or  it  might  mean  the  superimposing  on  the 
normal  school  of  two  years  of  ordinary  college  work.  Apparently 
both  of  these  ideas  were  in  the  minds  of  those  interested  in  the 
legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  normal  scboob 
have  immediately  translated  this  legislation  into  the  authority  for 
establishing  the  first  two  years  of  an  arts  coll^;e. 

It  requires  no  prophet  to  see  whither  this  movement  leads. 
Under  the  arrangement  college  students  and  normal  school  students 
are  in  the  same  classes.  It  will  not  be  long  before  there  is  an  at- 
tempt to  30  extend  the  curriculum  that  the  equivalent  of  four 
college  years  will  be  given.  Already  the  normal  schools  are  in- 
troducing technical  studies  and  asking  for  credit  for  the  first  half 
of  curricula  in  agriculture  and  engineering.  There  are  in  Wis- 
consin eight  state  normal  schoob,  and  more  are  in  prospect.  This 
movement  means  the  transformation  of  these  schools  from  insti- 
tutions primarily  deigned  for  the  training  of  teachers  to  colleges 
having  the  ordinary  college  atmosphere  with  all  the  distractions 
which  differentiate  the  American  college  from  the  professional 
school.  It  may  be  wise  for  these  professional  schools  to  be  trans- 
formed into  colleges,  but  if  this  is  to  be  done,  it  should  come  only 
after  a  fair  and  full  discussion  of  the  whole  matter  from  the  edu- 
cational point  of  view.  There  are  those  who  contend  that  the 
atmosphere  and  spirit  of  the  present  day  college  can  be  success- 
fully grafted  upon  the  professional  school.  Perhaps  this  is  true, 
although  the  evidence  would  seem  to  be  against  it.  The  result  of 
such  a  mixture  is  likely  to  be  an  institution  lacking  the  best  qual- 
ities of  both.  But  in  any  case,  such  legislation  should  not  be 
enacted  until  those  responsible  for  it  have  had  a  full  discussion  of 
the  whole  matter  by  men  familiar  with  educational  problems  and 
who  are  not  directly  interested  in  the  problems  either  of  the  Wis- 
consin normal  schools  or  the  Wisconsin  endowed  colleges.  Wis- 
consin has  in  many  respects  led  the  way  among  American  com- 
monwealths in  the  intelligent  use  of  experts  in  the  solution  of  leg- 
islative problems.  Thb  question  is  one  which  ought  not  to  be 
legislated  upon  without  the  light  of  expert  and  unbiased  educational 
judgment.  To  legislate  on  such  a  technical  question  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  expert  survey  oi  the  problem  is  to  legislate  in  the  daric 
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II.  The  Problem  of  the  Tbaininq  of  Teachers  fob  the 
PuBUC  Schools  of  Iowa  :  Duplication  of  Wobk  be- 
tween the  Iowa  State  Teacuebs  Collsoe  and  the 

State  Univebsitt 

1.  Reporto} the"FinaneeCommittee"  tothtStaUBoardof  Etbttatbm 
[Fkmd  the  2d  Bim.  Kept.  Iowa  SUxU  Bd.  of  EdvcaHon,  pp.  60-61.] 

In  the  public  mind,  especially  in  Iowa,  there  is  confuaon  as  to 
the  fuaction  of  a  normal  school.  By  very  general  consent,  atib- 
stantiated  by  wide  practice  in  the  United  States,  the  following 
definition  of  a  state  norm^  school  is  accepted: 

"  A  state  normal  school  is  a  professional  school  of  secondary 
grade  established,  maintained  and  administered  by  the  state  for 
the  purpose  of  training  teachers.  It  should  be  superimposed 
upon  the  high  school  and  should  require  two  years  c^  academic 
and  professional  work  in  about  equal  proportion,  its  main  pur- 
pose being  to  develop  scholarly  habits,  professional  knowledge^ 
mental  attitude  and  teaching  power  in  the  teachers  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools." 

The  normal  school,  as  a  professional  school,  should  be  differ- 
entiated from  a  department  of  education  of  a  college  or  university. 
The  fimction  of  the  former  is  to  train  elementary  school  teachen 
and  of  the  latter  tu  train  secondary  school  teachers  and  school 
administrators.  A  normal  school  is  not  a  high  school  or  collie. 
It  b  distinctly  professional  and  cannot  be  substituted  for  the  one 
or  the  other. 

In  the  state  of  Iowa  an  excellent  normal  school  has  been  devel- 
oped  in  the  State  Teachers  College.  In  recent  years  a  college 
department  of  education  has  also  been  fostered  at  this  institu- 
tion, resulting  in  duplication  of  similar  work  at  the  University. 
This  duplication,  again,  leads  to  extravagance  and  a  lowering  of 
quality  in  the  work.  At  the  State  Teachers  CoU^e  there  are  now 
499  students  registered  in  college  work  in  education  beyond  the 
sophomore  year.  At  the  University  290  are  carrying  similar 
work.  These  students  will  presumably  become  high  school 
teachers  and  school  administrators. 

At  the  Teachers  College  there  are  1,645  students  in  true  nonnal 
courses,  preparing  to  serve  in  elementary  school  woik. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  employed  in  Iowa  16,000  t  .. 
in  the  rural  scboob  and  elementary  grades.  About  5,000  i 
teachers  are  needed  annually  in  order  to  PiB'itB'P  this  i 
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Surely  Iowa  needs  teachers  professionally  qualified  for  this  wwk, 
teachos  who  see  in  a  dear  light  the  need  of  hitching  our  rural 
schools  to  rural  life.  In  the  secondary  or  high  sdiool  fidd  and 
in  the  field  of  school  administration  there  are  employed  in  the 
state  about  4,000  teachers.  About  300  new  teachers  are  needed 
annually  in  order  to  maintain  this  number.  If  Iowa  is  to  hold  its 
own  in  social  rank  with  other  states,  these  teachers  must  have 
college  training  as  well  as  professional  training  in  education.  Al- 
ready many  of  the  higher  positions  are  open  only  to  those  who, 
in  addition  to  a  eoDege  course,  have  pursued  a  year  or  toon  of 
graduate  study.  In  states  where  legislation  has  defined  the  way, 
as  in  California,  coUe^  graduation  is  required  of  all  secondary 
school  teachers;  and  this  is  the  usual  requirement  to-day  among 
city  school  boards. 

In  order  now  to  supply  the  demand  in  Iowa  for  secondary  school 
teachers  and  school  administrators,  one  of  two  courses  is  open  to 
the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education. 

1.  To  develop  a  thorough  college  of  liberal  arts  at  the  Teadiers 
College  in  connection  with  professional  courses  in  education.  Sudi 
development  necessitates  strong  departments  in  the  modem  and 
andent  languages,  in  philosophy,  in  p>sychology  and  in  each  of  the 
sdences.     It  necessitates   extensive  laboratories,   and   museums. 

2.  To  centralize  at  the  University  all  of  the  training  of  high  school 
teachers  and  of  school  administrators. 

Reasons  for  the  latter  course  on  the  part  of  the  Board  are : 

First.  That  a  strong  college  of  Uberal  arts  already  exists  at 
the  University  and  must  continue  to  exist  at  the  University. 
The  annual  cost  of  this  work  in  salaries  to  professors  and  instruc- 
tors is  1167,805. 

Second.  That  the  fadlities  for  professional  training  in  educa- 
tion are  thoroughly  established  at  the  University  and  by  com- 
paratively alight  increase  in  expenditure  would  be  adequate  to 
supply  the  entire  demand. 

Third.  That  advanced  and  graduate  courses  in  the  various 
liberal  arts  subjects  are  established  at  the  University,  enrolling 
223  graduate  students,  most  of  whom  expect  to  teach.  To  dupli- 
cate these  courses  at  the  Teachers  College  would  be  futile  extrav- 
agance. 

Fourth.  That  the  most  potent  educational  need  in  Iowa  to- 
day is  a  supply  of  properly  trained  teachers  for  the  rural  and 
elementary  schools.  To  meet  the  demand  in  this  field  will  more 
than  exhaust  the  present  resources  of  the  Teachers  College.  This 
institution  should  not  only  bend  all  of  its  energies  to  this  misnon, 
but  it  should  encourage  the  establishment  of  aevoal  additional 
2r 
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inatitutioas  in  ather  parts  of  the  atute  to  aid  in  the  same  service. 
There  are  in  Iowa  16,000  teachers  in  the  elementary  field  and  to 
work  out  the  problems  in  connectioD  with  their  task  is  a  century's 
solid  atnigg'^'  With  this  division  of  this  fidd,  the  Univerwly 
would,  in  connection  with  the  colleges  of  Iowa,  woriL  intensively 
upon  the  secondary  problem. 

Fifth.  That  this  general  plan  of  coordination  is  in  line  with  the 
resolutions  of  the  National  Educational  Association  (Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Seventeen,  1907).  It  is  approved  also  by  Dr.  Ken- 
(Iriek  C.  Babcock,  Specialist  in  Higher  Education  in  the  Bureau 
of  Edxication  at  Washington ;  by  Dean  James  E.  Russell,  of  Teach- 
ers College,  ("olumbia  University,  and  by  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett, 
President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  we  recommend  that  the  functi(Hi 
of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  be  to  timn  teachers  for  the  rural 
and  elementary  schimis;  and  that  all  work  in  profesdonal  edu- 
cational training  and  in  liberal  arts  beyond  the  sophomore  year, 
or  two  years  beyond  a  four-year  high  school  course,  be  discontinued. 

2.    Letter  from  Dean  RwgeU  on  Dujdicaiion 

[From  2d  Bim.  lirpt.  Iowa  Siaie  Bd.  of  Education,  pp.  72-74.] 

The  following  letter  from  Dean  Russell,  setting  fortii  his 
conception  of  the  relations  that  should  exist  between  a  state 
university  and  the  state  normal  schools,  in  the  matter  of  the 
training  of  teachers,  sets  forth  in  remarkably  dear  language 
the  fundamental  principles  involved,  and  is  reproduced  here 
for  that  reason. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  TORK 


September  23,  1912. 
My  Dear  Sir : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant,  I  beg  to  say  that  no 
one  who  is  not  intimately  familiar  with  the  local  situation  in  Iowa 
is  competent  to  judge  on  all  the  points  submitted  in  your  memo- 
randxim.  I  ii!«iime,  however,  that  you  are  asking  advice  on  the 
more  general  problems  in  order  that  you  may  settle  the  specific 
ones  in  the  way  most  agreeable  to  all  concerned.    My  i 
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therefore,  have  rderence  to  the  general  policy  applicable  to  any 
State,  rather  than  to  the  adjustment  which  may  best  fit  Iowa. 

1.  The  foundation  of  all  our  educational  system  is  the  elementary 
school.  In  most  states  the  elementary  school  is  niral.  Every- 
where it  is  conceded  that  our  rural  schools  are  lamentably  d^- 
cient,  chiefly  so  because  teachers  are  poorly  trained  and  ill-equipped 
to  give  instruction  that  fits  into  farm  life.  We  are  slowly  coming 
to  realize  that  a  rural  school  is  bound  to  fail  if  it  is  run  on  the  lines 
of  the  city  elementary  school.  The  present  situation  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  normal  schools  have  been  working  on  city 
lines.  I  say  that  without  intending  to  criticize  the  normal  schools. 
They  have  been  obliged  to  meet  the  most  pressing  demands,  and 
the  call  from  the  city  has  30  far  been  the  most  insistent  and  remu- 
nerative. But  I  am  convinced  that  from  this  time  on  rural  teachers 
will  be  better  paid  and  that  those  who  are  thoroughly  fitted  for 
the  work  will  be  in  great  demand.  In  my  judgment,  therefore, 
the  chief  task  of  the  normal  school  in  the  next  generation  will  be 
to  ascertain  how  to  train  teachers  for  rural  schools,  to  educate 
niral  communities  to  the  point  of  demanding  a  suitable  rural 
education  and  to  elevate  the  professional  position  of  the  rural 
teacher.  All  this  is  a  great  work  —  probably  the  greatest  edu- 
cational work  ever  attempted  in  this  count^.  It  is  the  most 
interesting  and  inspiring  task  that  has  ever  been  proposed  to  any 
body  of  educators.  Any  institution  fortunate  enough  to  be 
permitted  to  enter  upon  it  is  to  be  congratulated. 

2.  The  training  of  teachers  for  high  schools  and  of  administra- 
tive officers  should  be  superimposed  upon  a  sound  collegiate  foun- 
dation. It  is  useless  to  talk  of  professional  training  for  persons 
who  do  not  have  a  good  academic  training.  In  fact,  the  ordinary 
college  course  is  insufhcient.  High  school  teachers  need  apecial- 
ized  information,  in  precisely  the  way  that  lawyers,  engineers  or 
farmers  need  specialized  information.  The  ordinary  Arts  course 
does  not  give  that  kind  of  training.  Hence  the  criticism  of  those 
who  advocate  normal  school  training  as  a  corrective,  and  of  those 
who  would  remedy  defects  by  a  post-graduate  course  in  academic 
studies.  Both  are  right  and  both  ore  wrong.  What  is  wanted 
is  a  general  education  as  broad  and  liberal  as  circumstances  will 
permit;  next,  specialization  along  the  lines  which  the  teacher 
will  follow;   then  training  to  develop  technical  skill  in  teaching. 

3.  It  needs  no  demonstration  that  the  cheapest  way  for  any 
state  to  train  its  secondary  teachers  is  in  connection  with  the  State 
University.  Every  department  of  such  an  institution  is  already 
equipped  to  give  the  first  steps  in  the  preparation  of  the  high  school 
teacher.    The  diver^ty  of  interests  in  secondary  education  makee 
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imperative  a  wide  range  of  studies.  The  necessary  subjeets  eu 
be  given,  of  course,  anywhere,  but  when  a  state  needa  only  a 
few  hundred  teachers  a  year  it  is  not  good  financial  policy  to  du- 
plicate collegiate  courses  for  a  few  when  they  must  be  given  in  a 
university  for  many.  Moreover,  it  ia  no  easy  task  to  build  up 
a  thoroughly  good  .\rts  course  even  in  one  institution;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  diHiculty  and  indirect  loss  involved  in  trying  to 
maintain  two  or  more  such  courses  under  one  general  msoagement 
If  the  two  were  equally  good  the  chances  are  that  both  would  be 
inferior ;  u  hile  with  the  funds  expended  upon  two,  one  good  school 
might  be  maintained.  In  other  words,  I  regard  the  separation 
of  the  Art.s  work  into  two  institutions  as  tending  to  Iowa  the 
quality  of  both,  or  as  increa.sing  unduly  the  expense  of  what  the 
state  needs. 

4.  The  chief  criticism  of  the  University  as  a  training  school  for 
teachers  is  that  it  restricts  itself  to  the  academic  work  and  oppoeea 
all  professional  interests.  We  should  have  no  law  school,  or  medi- 
cal school,  or  engineering  school,  worthy  of  respect  if  these  schotJs 
were  relegated  to  the  position  of  departments  in  a  college  and  the 
ad  ministration  vested  in  the  typical  college  faculty.  Professional 
work  presupposes  specialized  knowledge  —  mechanics  as  wdl 
as  pht'sics.  statute  law  as  well  as  economics  and  ethics,  pathology 
a.s  well  as  physiology.  So  the  teacher  needs  to  study  every  subject 
in  the  light  of  its  uses  in  the  school-room  and  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  school  pupil.  Next  comes  the  practical  application  of  hts 
knowledge  in  actual  school  work,  as  guided  and  determined  by 
sound  educational  theory  and  practice.  Unless  the  University  is 
prejjared  to  do  for  the  teachers  what  it  does  for  the  engineer,  the 
lawj-er,  ami  the  physician,  the  training  of  teachers  might  bettCT 
be  entnisted  to  the  normal  school  —  better  a  poor  training  along 
right  lines,  than  something  supposedly  better  directed  away 
from  the  proper  goal,  I  lK.'lieve  that  a  School  of  Education  should 
be  a  part  of  everj-  State  I'niveraity,  that  it  should  have  charge  of 
the  in.struction  in  specialized  academic  courses  and  give  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  courses  in  secondary  education  and  school 
management,  and  that  it  should  have  access  to  a  real  school  or 
school  system  for  the  same  reasons  that  a  clinic  and  a  hospital  are 
needed  in  connection  with  a  medical  school. 

5.  In  my  scheme,  the  normal  school  should  confine  itsdf  to  the 
training  of  teachers  for  elementary  schools.  In  order  to  save 
expense,  until  the  school  becomes  unduly  large,  I  would  have 
both  phases  of  elementary  education  (rural  and  urban)  taught  in 
the  same  institution,  but  there  is  enough  difference  in  poiDt  of 
view  and  in  spirit  to  warrant  two  distinct  courses  —  one  lor  nnal 
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teachers,  the  other  for  teachers  in  city  schools.  Of  course,  there 
would  be  much  overlapping,  but  in  some  way  rural  teachers  must 
be  made  to  feet  that  they  are  in  no  sense  inferior  to  city  teachers. 
The  creation  of  a  proper  attitude  of  mind  and  the  infusion  of  high 
ideals  are  quite  as  important  in  teacher  training  as  anywhere  else 
in  the  world  —  much  more  important,  in  fact,  than  in  most  other 
vocations  and  professions.  Hence,  I  would  do  everything  possible 
to  exalt  the  work  of  the  rural  teacher,  as  compared  with  the  teach- 
ing in  city  schools ;  and  for  similar  reasons  I  would  dignify  the 
study  of  elementary  education  in  general.  Such  a  process  b  most 
difficult  in  a  university  atmosphere.  Almost  to  the  present  day 
collegiate  conventions  and  traditions  have  succeeded  in  strangling 
the  training  of  secondary  teachers.  In  many  universities  the 
process  is  still  going  on,  but  it  can  be  overcome,  and  the  university 
association  can  be  made  a  source  of  strength  in  the  training  of  aec- 
ondary  teachers  and  school  administrators.  I  doubt  if  it  is  pos- 
sible in  the  elementary  field.  Fortunately,  the  great  number  of 
teachers  needed  annually  in  elementary  schools  makes  it  quit6 
as  economical  to  segregate  them  in  a  special  institution.  Hence, 
the  separate  normal  school. 

6.  So  far  as  the  situation  in  Iowa  is  concerned,  I  think  the 
normal  school  has  been  fully  justified  in  training  secondary  teachers, 
but  my  opinion  is  based  on  the  wretchedly  poor  support  given  to 
the  department  of  education  in  the  University,  The  moment  the 
University  is  prepared  to  treat  secondary  education  as  it  treats 
other  professional  work,  that  moment  the  normal  schocd  can  go 
over  body  and  soul  to  the  greater  task  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
state  in  elementary  education.  The  elementary  field,  including 
rural  education,  offers  incomparably  the  greater  and  more  inspir- 
ing work,  but  it  will  need  aU  the  ingenuity  and  self-sacrifice  of  the 
normal  school  faculty,  coupled  with  the  strongest  support  that 
your  board  can  give,  to  educate  the  state  to  a  realization  of  its 
dependence  upon  the  elementary  teacher  (rural  as  well  as  urban) 
for  the  conveyance  to  the  people  of  that  culture  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge which  the  University  and  the  Agricultural  College  are  designed 
to  afford. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  long  letter ;  perhaps  too  long  to  be  of  any 
use  to  you,  but  I  am  greatly  interested  in  what  you  are  doing,  and 
would  gladly  be  of  some  service  to  you.  According  to  my  present 
plans,  I  expect  to  be  in  the  central  west  late  in  October,  and  if 
you  can  use  me  in  any  way  you  are  free  to  command. 

I  am.  Sincerely  yours, 

JaS.  £.  RD88ELL. 
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III.    Training  Classes  in  the  High  Schoois 

Both  Kansas  and  Nebraska  have  done  very  remarkable  work 
in  the  development  of  high  school  training  classes  as  a  means 
for  securing  a  supply  of  trained  teachers  for  the  rural  schoob 
of  the  state.  The  foUowing  report  of  the  then  State  Inspector 
gives  a  very  clear  idea  as  to  the  work  and  results  of  such  classes. 
The  correlation  of  the  industrial  work  with  that  of  training 
teachers  is  a  marked  point  of  merit  in  the  Kansas  plan.  In 
connection  with  the  new  county  schools  of  agriculture  this  plan 
for  teacher  training  promises  much  for  the  future  for  the  rural 
schools. 

1.   Normal  and  Induttrtal  Training  in  High  SchooU 

[Report  of  Kansas  State  Inspector.    From  the  18tk  Bien.  Rept.  Supt. 
Publ.  Insl.  Ka»..  1911-1912,  pp.  23-32.] 

Hon.  E.   T.  FairckUd,  State  Swperiniendent  of  Public  Imtruction, 
Topeka,  Kan. : 

Dear  Sir  —  In  tlie  line  of  my  duty,  I  beg  to  submit  the  foUow- 
ing report  of  normal  and  induatrial  training  in  high  schoob  for  the 
bii-nnium  101I-'13.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I  have  also 
deemed  it  advisable  briefly  to  review  the  history  of  normal  woik 
in  Kansas  higli  schools  from  its  inception. 

Since  18S0  tliere  have  been  a  few  high  schools  in  the  state  author- 
ized tQ  otfcr  normal -training  courses  and  to  grant  graduates  from 
sucli  courses  a  two-year  county  teacher's  certificate;  but  these 
schools  never  exceeded  twenty-three  in  number,  were  widely  scat- 
tcre<l,  and  benefited  only  their  own  immediate  localities. 

Realizing  the  need  for  better  schools,  particularly  better  rural 
SchooU,  and  recognizing  that  the  first  requisite  for  better  schoob 
is  better  trained  teachers,  tlie  Kansas  Educational  Commiaaion 
of  1908  recommended  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  a 
normal-training  course  in  at  least  one  liigh  school  in  practically 
every  county  in  the  state.  In  pursuance  of  this  recommendation 
the  legislature  passed  tlic  normal-training  act,  wluch  became 
operative  May  29,  1909.  By  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  was  empowered  to  prescribe  r^culationa 
under  which  accrediti-d  IiikIi  schools  might  offer  a  course  in  normal 
training  for  prospective  teachers.     To  further  the  work  950,000 
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per  year  were  appropriated  for  the  biennium.  This  money  waa 
to  be  used  only  for  the  payment  of  additional  teaching  force, 
and  was  to  be  apportioned  by  the  State  Board  of  EducatioQ 
to  deserving  schools  in  such  a  way  as  best  to  serve  the  school 
interests  of  the  entire  state,  provided  that  the  amount  apportioned 
to  any  one  county  was  in  no  case  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars. 
The  law  further  provided  that  to  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
fund  a  school  must  have  at  least  ten  students  each  semester  in 
regular  attendance  upon  the  normal -training  course.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  their  course  these  students  should  be  given  an  exami- 
nation by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  upon  passing  such 
examination  should  receive  a  normal -training  teacher's  certificate, 
good  in  the  public  schools  of  any  county  in  the  state  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  and  to  be  indefinitely  renewable  for  two  years  at  R 
time  upon  conditions  fixed  by  the  Board,  .\ceredited  academies 
m^ht  receive  all  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  the  act  except  that 
of  state  aid. 

The  more  important  regulations  as  first  prescribed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  the  conduct  of  normal-training  classea 
were: 

The  distinctively  normal-training  work  shoidd  be  given  only  in 
the  senior  year  of  a  four  years'  high-school  course,  and  only  senioiB 
or  postgraduates  should  be  permitted  to  take  it.  This  work  waa 
to  consist  of  one-half  year  in  psychology,  one-half  year  in  methods 
and  management,  a  year  in  American  history  and  a  review  of 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar  and  reading.  A  pedagogical 
reference  library  consisting  of  not  fewer  than  thirty  volumes  was 
to  be  provided  by  each  school.  All  teachers  teaching  normal- 
training  classes  were  required  to  be  graduates  of  accredited  col- 
leges or  state  normal  schools,  to  have  had  at  least  two  years' 
teaching  experience,  and  to  be  approved  for  the  work  in  question 
by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Observation 
visits  were  made  a  regular  part  of  the  normal-training  course,  and 
these  visits  were  to  be  made  once  a  week,  or  at  least  often  enough 
so  that  the  class  should  make  at  least  one  visit  to  each  grade  in 
which  each  subject  was  taught. 

.\s  will  be  observe<l,  the  normal -training  work  was  originally 
confined  to  the  senior  year.  This  was  done  in  order  that  existing 
high-school  courses  might  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible.  But 
a  year's  experience  with  the  work  as  first  outlined,  together  with 
the  popular  demand  for  its  extension,  led  the  State  Board  to  pro- 
vidp  that,  beginning  with  the  school  year  191l-'12,  one-half  year  of 
hygienic  physiology,  one-half  year  of  dvics  and  one-half  year  of 
psychology  should  be  required  of  all  Dormal-truning  studen-^i^ 
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in  the  junior  year,  together  with  sufiicieDt  other  work  from  any 
Tegular  high-achool  course  to  make  the  necessary  four  units ;  and 
that  after  that  date  the  work  in  the  senior  year  should  consist  cl 
a  year  of  American  history,  a  year  of  physics,  one-h^f  year  at 
methods  and  management,  and  a  review  of  one-haif  year  in  arith- 
metic and  of  twelve  weeks  each  in  geography,  grammar  and  read- 
ing, the  reviews  to  be  presented  with  special  reference  to  methods 
of  teaching.  With  the  exception  of  this  extension  of  time,  the 
provisions  and  regulations  as  first  adopted  are  still  in  effect  and 
have  proved  eminently  satisfactory. 

For  the  year  1909-'10  the  normal-training  course  was  instituted 
in  110  high  schools  and  academies;  of  the  105  counties  in  the 
state,  every  one  in  which  there  was  a  school  able  and  willing  to 
meet  the  requirements  was  represented  in  the  list  —  78  in  all.  In 
these  schools  721  seniors  and  postgraduates  completed  the  normal- 
training  work  and  took  the  prescribed  examination.  Of  this  num- 
ber 615  were  successful  and  received  the  state-wide  renewaUe 
normal-training  teacher's  certificate. 

Pot  the  year  1910-'ll,  125  schools,  representing  80  counties. 
were  approved  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  normal- 
training  act.  In  these  schools  946  seniors  and  postgraduates  com- 
pleted the  course  and  wrote  upon  the  examination ;  of  this  number 
704  were  successful. 

During  the  year  191 1-'12  the  normal-training  course  was  offered, 
according  to  the  regulations,  in  160  schools,  representing  90  coun- 
ties. In  these  schools  1256  applicants  took  the  examination,  and 
of  these  1125  secured  certificat«s. 

For  the  year  1912~'13,  189  high  schools  and  academies  located 
in  92  different  counties  of  the  state  are  offering  the  normal-training 
work,  and  have  an  enrollment  in  the  normal-training  classes  <d 
more  than  2500  junior,  senior  and  postgraduate  students. 

That  the  normal-training  movement  is  rapidly  accomplishing 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  instituted  and  is  furnishing  better 
prepared  teachers  in  increasing  numbers  for  our  common  scboda 
is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  following  figures :  Your  biennial 
report  for  19I0-'U  shows  that  there  were  then  7873  teachers 
employed  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  state.  Of  this  number  but 
197  had  a  normal-school  training  or  its  equivalent;  2379  were 
high-school  graduates,  and  1639  had  attended  high  school  one 
year  or  more,  while  3658  had  only  such  training  as  could  be  ob- 
tained in  the  common  schools.  Elsewhere  in  this  volume  it  is 
shown  that  there  are  now  7842  rural  teachers  employed  in  the 
state.  Of  this  number  238  are  graduates  of  coll^^  or  t 
schools,  29S0  are  high-school  graduates  and  1S54  have  i ' 
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high  school  one  year  or  more,  leaving  but  2970  with  only  a  commoD- 
Bchooi  training. 

Indeed,  the  normal-training  act,  in  conjunction  with  the  recent 
legislation  requiring  a  graduated  increase  in  the  preparation  for 
teaching,  means  that  within  a  decade  no  teacher  will  be  teaching, 
even  in  the  rural  schools  of  Kansas,  who  has  not  had  at  least 
a  full  four  years'  high  school  course,  including  specific  work  in  nor- 
mal training. 

Graduates  of  the  state  normal  schools  are  almost  always  able 
to  secure  grade-  and  high-school  positions,  and  consequently 
rarely  go  into  the  country  schools,  nor  would  the  establishment 
of  additional  state  normal  schools  greatly  improve  conditions  in 
this  respect,  because  students  would  not  feel  that  they  could  go 
to  the  expense  of  leaving  home  and  taking  a  four  years'  course  in 
order  to  prepare  themselves  to  become  country  teachers.  But 
the  fact  that  under  the  normal -training  act  they  can  get  a  year's 
professional  training  in  the  local  high-school  course,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  secure  a  state-wide  certificate  good  indefinitely  if  success- 
fully used,  is  serving  at  once  to  induce  more  young  people  to  enter 
high  school  with  the  intention  of  becoming  teachers  and  to  hold 
more  of  those  entering  school  until  the  course  is  completed. 

Moreover,  this  new  course  has  given  the  high  schod  itself  a 
higher  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  people,  because  it  serves  in  part 
to  meet  their  demand  for  curricula  that  are  more  practical;  for 
even  before  there  was  any  attempt  at  special  preparation  for  the 
work,  substantially  40  per  cent  of  all  our  high-school  graduates 
went  immediately  to  teaching. 

Again,  the  introduction  of  the  normal-training  course  has  had 
a  most  salutary  effect  upon  the  entire  school  life  of  the  communities 
concerned.  It  is  the  common  observation  of  superintendents  that 
the  interest  in  school  work  is  stimulated  by  the  very  immediate 
and  definite  end  which  the  normal-training  young  people  have  in 
view,  and  that  this  feeling  reaches  and  influences  students  not 
taking  the  normal  work.  The  study  of  psychology,  methods  and 
management  gives  a  new  view  to  school  problems  and  school 
responsibilities,  and  this  awakening  has  had  a  marked  effect  on 
the  attitude  of  the  whole  school  toward  matters  of  disdpline  and 
administration.  Then,  too,  the  ob^er^''ation  work  has  not  only 
greatly  benefited  the  prospective  teachers  but  by  reacting  upon 
the  work  of  the  teachers  visited  has  also  resulted  in  infusing  new 
life  und  energy  into  the  work  of  the  grades.  In  view  of  oil  these 
things,  therefore,  I  believe  that  the  legislature  could  not  spend  the 
state's  money  more  wisely  than  by  adding  at  least  (5000  a  ye&r 
to  the  appnqination  for  normal-training  in  high  schools  Eat  ib& 
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next  bietmium,  to  the  end  that  additional  schoob  might  be  ap- 
proved. 

Actuated  by  the  growing  demand  for  industrial  work  in  our 
schools,  and  influenced  by  the  success  of  the  nonnal-training  move- 
ment, the  legislature  of  1911  appropriated  S25,000  per  year  tor  the 
biennium  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  courses  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  in  schools  already  recognized  under  the  nor- 
mal-training act.  The  terms  of  the  appropriation  provided  that 
schools  approved  for  the  normal-training  course  might  also  receive 
S250  each  for  offering  courses  in  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  State  Board  of  Education  might 
prescribe,  provided  that  no  school  should  receive  the  boiefits  of 
ttie  act  unless  it  had  ut  least  ten  pupils  enrolled  in  the  industrial 
courses  each  semeater.  In  conformity  with  this  le^lation,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  adopted  the  following  regulations : 

1.  The  amount  of  work  in  agriculture  required  shall  be  one 
year ;  agriculture  Wing  <lefined  as  felloe's :  A  study  of  soils,  and 
farm,  garden  and  orchard  crops ;  or  a  study  of  soils,  farm,  garden 
an<l  orchard  crops  and  animal  husbandry.  Laboratory  work  shall 
require  two  double  periods  per  week. 

2.  The  amount  of  household  economics  required  shall  be  one 
year,  and  may  consist  of  a  year  of  cooking,  or  a  year  of  cooking 
and  sewing  combined.  In  the  event  cooking  and  sewing  are  com- 
bined, three  days  out  of  the  week  shall  be  devoted  to  cooking  and 
two  days  to  sewing,  laboratory  work  requiring  double  periods. 

3.  The  ten  pledgers  to  the  industrial  work  reqiured  by  law  may 
be  divided  in  any  proportion  between  agriculture  and  household 
economics,  )>ut  classes  in  both  subjects  must  be  maintained  to 
entitle  a  school  to  the  state  aid. 

4.  Teachers  in  either  of  these  courses  must  satisfy  the  State 
Bourd  of  Education  of  their  fitness  to  teach  the  subjects,  and  the 
approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instrucrion  shall 
be  required  in  every  case.  General-science  teachers  may  be  ap- 
proved to  teach  tlie  agriculture  if  their  preparation  seems  suffi- 
cient ;  but  a  year's  special  training  for  the  work  in  some  recogniied 
industrial  school  is  the  minimum  requirement  for  teachers  ol 
household  economics. 

For  1911-'12,  90  high  schools  qualified  under  the  industrial- 
training  act  and  enrolled  3031  students  in  their  classes  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics.  For  i912-'13,  96  schools  have  been 
approved  and  are  offering  these  very  popular  and  practical  sub- 
jects to  more  tlwn  SriOO  pupils. 

From  my  visits  to  the  apjtroved  schools,  I  am  able  to  say  that  the 
work  has  on  the  whole  been  done  in  a  highly  satisfactory  i 
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The  greatest  difficulty  has  been  to  secure  teoohers  of  agriculture 
who  combined  general  scientific  knowledge  with  practical  agricul- 
tural training.  But  now  that  the  need  for  such  training  is  be- 
coming manifest,  more  teachers  will  seek  specially  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  woik,  and  with  the  increased  emphasis  that  is  being 
placed  upon  agricultiu^  education  by  our  higher  institutions,  the 
means  for  such  preparation  will  manifestly  become  constantly 
easier.  I  would  ^erefore  recommend  that  at  the  earliest  feasible 
moment  the  requirements  for  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the  reo^ 
nized  schools  be  both  increased  and  made  more  specific. 

The  work  in  cooking  and  sewing  has  in  every  instance  been  done 
by  specially  trained  teachers.  These  teachers  have  not  only  known 
their  subject  matter,  but  almost  without  exception  have  been  able 
to  present  it  effectively  and  to  conduct  the  classes  in  general  in 
a  most  acceptable  and  satisfactory  manner. 

In  view  of  the  excellent  results  obtained  from  this  industrial 
work,  and  because  of  the  need  and  desire  for  its  extension  to  other 
schools,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  next  legislature  be 
asked  to  increase  the  appropriation  S5000  per  annum  for  the  com- 
ing biennium. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
W.  D.  Robs, 

State  Irupector   Normal  and 

Industrial  Training  in  Bi^  Schoob. 

The  following  statement,  by  a  former  state  supervisor  of 
rural  schoob  in  South  Carolina,  states  the  problem  which  the 
rural  schools  of  a  state  that  can  pay  but  a  small  aimoal  wage 
must  face,  and  the  importance  of  high-school  training  classes 
in  helping  such  a  state  to  solve  the  problem. 

2.   ffigk  School  Training  Counes  in  South  CMroUna 

[W.  K.  Tate,  in  43rd  An.  Rept.  StaU  Swpt.  of  Educ.for  S.  Carolina, 
1911,  pp.  101-104.1 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
can  never  expect  many  of  our  country  schools  to  be  taught  by 
teachers  who  have  received  college  or  normal  school  training. 
Winthrop  College  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  best  normal  training 
school  in  the  South.  Her  graduates  are  well  trained,  earnest,  and 
enthusiastic,  and  rarely  do  we  find  a  failure  among  them.     Afta 
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twMity-five  years  of  good  work,  however,  there  are  fewer  than  350 
Winthrop  graduates  now  teaching  in  South  Carolina.  This  is 
less  than  half  the  present  student  body.  The  explanation  is  easy. 
The  average  Winthrop  graduate  marries  before  she  has  spent  as 
much  time  in  the  schools  as  she  spent  in  the  college  walls.  Her 
training  course  is  by  no  means  wasted,  but  this  fact  does  not  sim- 
plify the  problem  of  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  find  trained 
teachers  for  the  country  schools  of  the  State.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  graduates  of  other  colleges.  .  .  .  Mogt  of  our  country 
teachers  are  at  best  high  school  graduates,  and  we  must  meet  the 
condition  which  actually  presents  itself.  If  they  are  to  have  any 
special  preparation  for  teaching  it  must  be  given  in  connection 
with  the  high  school.  In  my  opinion  the  tiiuation  imperatively 
demands  a  ahoti  training  course  for  rural  teaekeri  in  connectUm  with 
selected  four-year  high  schoolt  of  the  State.  In  proportion  to  the 
expenditure,  this  would  ^ve  the  largest  immediate  returns  for  the 
country  schools. 


The  avo-age  teaching  life  of  a  South  Carolina  teacher  ia  four 
years.  We  cannot  aflord  to  let  her  spend  even  one  year  of  tbia 
time  in  painful  groping  or  hopeless  indficiency.  It  may  be  urged 
that  a  teacher  should  complete  a  college  course  before  taking  up 
professional  work.  This  may  be  true,  but  we  must  remember  that 
we  are  dealing  with  conditions  and  not  with  theories.  As  long  as 
our  country  schools  ore  taught  by  people  who  have  had  only  a  high 
school  training  or  leas,  it  isnonsensetoargue  that  preparation  should 
be  delayed  till  the  completion  of  a  collie  course.  If  our  country 
boys  and  girls  are  to  have  satisfactory  educational  opportunities, 
something  must  be  done.  At  present,  because  of  lack  of  prepara- 
tion, most  of  our  country  boys  and  girls  are  debarred  from  collie 
scholarships,  and  consequently  many  who  because  of  their  country 
experience  would  make  good  runJ  teachers  have  no  opportunity 
for  preparation.  A  girl  reared  in  the  city  cannot  entCT  into  full 
sympathy  with  coiuitry  conditions,  and  is  naturally  not  inclined 
to  submit  to  the  inconveniences  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  country 
teacher.  The  result  tends  to  perpetuate  and  accentuate  differ- 
ences which  are  already  too  great.  The  high  school  training  course 
will  give  a  measure  of  relief. 


CHAPTER  XXni 

THE   CERTIFICATION  OP  TEACHERS 

TriE  first  article  reproduced  describes  the  history  of  neariy 
a  century  of  effort  iii  Indiana  in  the  evolutioa  of  a  state  system 
for  the  certification  of  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  state,  and 
with  the  process  as  yet  incomplete.  The  history  of  the  stn^^e 
in  Indiana  is  typical  of  the  experience  in  many  other  states. 
The  second  article  points  out  the  chief  defects  still  existing  in 
our  certification  laws,  and  the  remedies  still  needed.  The  third 
constitutes  the  recommendations  of  the  Illinois  Educational 
Commission  with  regard  to  the  matter,  and  the  arguments 
there  advanced  for  a  state  system,  as  opposed  to  a  series  of  local 
systems,  are  fundamentally  sound. 

I.    The  Licensing  of  Teachers  in  Indiana 

[From   Rawles,   W.   A.,    The  Centr^imtUm  of  Adminiatraiian  tn 
iTuliana,  pp.  85-92.) 

From  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a  school  system,  it  was  recog- 
nized in  theory  thut  some  special  test  of  the  fitness  of  teachers 
should  be  rcxiuired.  The  law  of  1824  gave  the  sub-trustees  of 
the  school  ilistrict  authority  to  employ  a  teacher,  who  was  required 
"  to  produce  the  certificate  of  the  township  trustees  that  they 
have  examined  liirn  touching  his  qualifications  and  particularly 
as  respects  his  knowledge  of  the  English  language  [reading  and 
spelling],  writing  und  arithmetic."  Although  this  provision  was 
mandatory,  the  practical  operations  of  the  law  could  scarcdy  be 
callo<l  a  test.  Tlie  officers  who  passed  upon  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  seldon)  had  qualifications  sufficient  to  apply  the  law. 
Incapacity  to  earn  a  li\-ing  in  any  other  way  seemed  often  the  duef 
re<ommendation  of  the  teacher.  State  Superintendent  B.  C. 
Holibs  said:  "The  pioneer  teachers  were  generally  adventuros 
from  the  East  or  from  England,  Scotland  or  Ireland,  who  aou^t 
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temporary  employment  ...  or  men  unsuccessful  in  trade,  or  who 
were  lame  or  otherwise  disabled." 

In  1833  it  was  provided  that  no  teadier  should  be  employed 
unless  he  should  "  sustain  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the 
district  trustees,  touching  his  ability  to  teach  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic."  An  effort  was  made  in  1834  to  ^ve  to  the  examina- 
tion a  more  professional  nature.  The  Circuit  Court  was  ^ven 
power  to  appoint  annually  for  each  county  three  examiners,  whose 
duty  it  was  "  to  certify  the  branches  of  learning  each  applicant  was 
qualified  to  teach."  Their  authority  was  not  final ;  for  they  were 
"  only  an  auxiliary  to  aid  "  the  district  trustees,  who  still  possessed 
the  right  to  examine  the  teachers.  In  other  words,  a  teacher 
holding  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  examiners  might  be 
refused  employment  if  he  had  not  been  examined  and  approved 
by  the  district  trustees.  A  few  years  later  trustees  were  forbidden 
to  employ  any  teacher  who  did  not  hold  a  certificate  granted  by 
one  of  the  examiners;  but  the  district  trustee  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  subjecting  the  applicant  to  further  inquiries,  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  he  was  of  good  moral  character.  The  following 
year  it  was  made  optional  with  the  district  trustees  to  require  any 
teacher  asking  for  employment  to  procure  a  certificate  from  the 
school  examiners,  stating  the  branches  which  he  was  qualified  to 
teach. 

In  spite  of  thb  reactionary  provision,  there  was  a  growing 
convicrion  that  the  improvement  of  the  schools  was  dependent 
upon  the  elevation  of  the  teacher's  calling  to  the  rank  of  a  pro- 
fession by  requiring  of  him  the  possession  of  higher  ability,  more 
thorough  preparation  and  finer  character.  The  personnel  of  the 
teaching  corps  was  gradually  improving.  However,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  in  all  sections  the  law  was  enforced  with  uniform- 
ity and  impartiality.  Often  it  was  necessary  to  lower  the  stand- 
ard in  order  to  secure  any  one  who  was  willing  to  accept  the  meagre 
compensation  offered. 

The  law  of  1843,  designating  the  Treasurer  of  State  ex  officio 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  instituted  no  connection 
between  that  officer  and  the  county  examiners,  and  required 
no  report  from  them.  The  lack  of  system  and  uniformity  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  special  laws  for  sixteen  different  counties,  per- 
mitting their  boards  of  county  commissioners  to  appoint  one  or 
more  persons  in  each  civil  township  of  their  respective  counties 
as  examiners  of  common  school  teachers. 

In  1847  the  standard  was  raised  somewhat  by  the  requirement 
that  teachers  should  be  qualified  to  teach  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  Engluh  grammar  and  geogim[^ ;   bnJL  Mdk. 
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laat  two  requirements  might  be  waived  by  a  request  of  a  majoritr 
of  the  voters  at  a  district  meeting.  Four  years  later  a  still  greats 
conceaaion  to  the  wishes  of  individual  neighborhoods  wis  given, 
by  making  it  lawful  for  a  majority  of  the  voters  at  a  school  district 
meeting  to  dispense  with  such  legal  qualifications  of  school  teadien 
as  they  might  deem  proper. 

In  1852  a  decided  step  towards  centralization  was  takao.  Tlie 
oflSce  of  examiner  was  abolished  and  the  State  Supointendent  of 
Public  Instruction  was  given  power,  either  by  himself  or  his  depu^,' 
to  examine  all  applicants  for  license  and  to  grant  certificates  for 
one  or  two  years.  Such  licenses  could  be  revoked  by  him  if  the 
teachers  shoidd  prove  incompetent.  No  ofEcer  could  employ  a 
teacher  who  had  not  procured  &  license.  The  law  did  not  require 
the  deputy  to  use  questions  prepared  by  the  State  Superintendent, 
and  but  few  deputies  were  appointed  under  this  act 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  centralization  of  authority  was 
impopular,  for  in  the  next  year  the  office  of  county  «uminer* 
was  revived.  The  examiners  were  required  to  forward  an  annual 
report  to  the  State  Superintendent,  showing  the  dates  of  issuance 
and  expiration  of  all  licenses  granted  by  them.  The  tenns  varied 
from  three  to  twenty-four  months.  The  State  Superintendent 
Still  had  authority  to  license  teachers  at  his  pleasure.  As  this  law 
applied  to  all  counties  and  districts  without  exception,  it  assured 
a  greater  degree  of  uniformity.  At  the  same  time,  its  flexibility 
made  it  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  all  communities  and  thus,  in  a 
a  measure,  sUenced  objections.  The  purpose  of  having  a  piaduated 
scale  was  to  set  a  high  standard  of  qualification  at  which  all  per- 
sons proposing  to  teach  should  aim,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide 
for  the  existing  emergencies,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  teachers, 
by  authorizing  a  short-term  license  to  persons  who  might  not  be 
able  to  pass  a  rigid  examination.  From  the  subsequent  reports 
of  examiners,  tliia  seemed  a  wise  and  necessary  expedient. 

The  regulation  of  the  issuing  of  teachers'  licenses  was  far  frtHU 
satisfactory.  A  license  granted  in  one  county  under  a  lenient 
examiner  was  legal  in  any  other  county  where  a  more  emcting 
test  was  required.  There  was  no  authority  for  the  revocation  of 
a  license  issued  by  an  examiner.  There  were  serious  charges  of 
partiality  where  private  examinations  were  permitted.  There 
was  no  uniform  standard  in  the  examinations  even  within  a  single 
county.  "  He  who  was  most  lenient  and  superficial  was  most 
patronized.  A  teacher  failing  to  pass  with  one  examiaer  fre- 
quently applied  to  another  and  received  a  license."    VfiHi  the 
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e  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  examiners  in  1861,  there 
went  a  corresponding  centralization  of  authority  over  examinations. 
Licenses  were  limited  in  their  authority  to  the  county  in  which 
they  were  issued.  The  examiner  was  required  to  report  to  the 
State  Superintendent  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  had 
granted  licenses.  He  had  discretion  to  omit  from  the  test  any 
of  the  six  required  branches  *  if  requested  to  do  so  by  the  proper 
trustee.  The  mischievous  effects  of  this  clause  were  abated  by 
the  pro\'i30,  that  such  a  license  should  be  limited  to  the  particular 
school  in  which  the  holder  wished  to  teacJi,  could  not  exceed  six 
months,  and  could  not  be  repeated  to  the  same  person.  He  had 
power  to  revoke  licenses  for  incompetency,  immorality,  cruelty  or 
general  ne^ect  of  school  business,  the  defendant  having  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  State  Superintendent.  That  officer  still  had 
authority  to  issue  licenses  at  pleasure  and  could  revoke  certificates 
which  he  had  granted.  These  changes  resulted  in  the  devatlon 
of  the  standard  of  the  scholarship  of  the  teachers  at  least  fifty  per 
cent.  In  some  quarters  there  were  at  first  considerable  feeling 
and  opposition,  but  in  a  short  time  the  taw  proved  eminendy  satis- 
factory to  teachers  and  school  officers  alike.  The  State  Super- 
intendent expressed  the  belief  that  hut  few  "  special "  or  "  lim- 
ited "  licenses  were  issued. 

A  tendency  in  the  opposite  direction  was  shown  in  the  law 
enacted  in  1865.  It  provided  that  if  the  school  meeting  should 
designate  the  teaching  of  other  subjects  or  a  less  numbw  of  branches 
than  those  required  by  law,  the  teacher  was  to  be  examined  in 
only  those  branches.  This  change  received  the  almost  universal 
disapproval  of  teachers  and  examiners ;  and  the  provision  was  in 
a  short  time  repealed. 

The  practical  questions  of  the  best  methods  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  qualification  and  to  provide  for  the  issuing  of  licenses 
were  annually  discussed  by  school  officials  and  associations  of 
teachers  and  of  school  officers.  There  was  a  feeling  that  suitable 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  issuing  of  a  teacher's  license  that 
should  be  good  in  any  part  of  the  State  and  for  the  lifetime  of  the 
holder.  The  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  board  to  conduct  the 
examination  was  solved  satisfactorily  in  1865,  by  giving  the  State 
Board  of  Education  power  to  grant  "  State  Certificates  of  Quali- 
fication to  such  teachers  as  may,  upon  a  thorough  and  critical 
examination,  be  found  to  possess  eminent  scholarship  and  profes- 
sional ability  and  shall  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral 
character."    Such  a  certificate  entitled  the  bolder  to  teach  in  any 

>  Orthofrsphy,  rMdiax,  wiiCiiiK.  ■Mtnvhjr,  arithmrtio  and  EntfA^mnTi. 
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acliool  of  the  State  without  further  examination,  and  was  valid 
during  the  hfetime  of  the  holder.'  The  law  very  wisely  left  mud 
to  tlu-  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  Board,  who  prescribed  the 
conditions  upon  which  State  certificates  should  be  issued. 

In  th(-  local  examination  of  teachers  there  was'^reat  diversity. 
Kiivh  of  the  ninety-two  examiners  fixed  the  standard  for  his  own 
county ;  hence  no  common  standard  prevailed  throughout  the 
State.  In  some  instances  the  questions  were  provokingly  difficult; 
in  others  they  were  puerile.  In  1871  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion took  a  new  departure  by  preparing  a  series  of  twelve  sets  of 
cMiiiiination  questions  upon  the  branches  required  to  be  taught, 
ami  sending  one  set  each  month  to  the  examiners  with  instructions 
to  use  them  in  the  examination  of  teachers  on  the  last  Saturday 
in  the  month.  The  examiners  generally  accepted  the  questions 
and  acted  upon  the  instructions.  The  result  was  the  devation 
of  the  general  average  of  the  examinations  and  their  complete 
unification.  Tliis  is  a  good  example  of  the  wise  exercise  by  the 
State  Board  of  its  advisory  power. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1899  to  constitute  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Board  of  Education 
the  exclusive  agencies  for  issuing  licenses.  The  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  the  proposition  were  as  follows :  It  would 
insure  the  same  standard  in  all  counties ;  it  would  equalize  wages 
an<l  elevate  the  school  work  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  State; 
it  would  remove  the  possibility  of  using  personal  inSuence  to  secure 
a  certificate ;  it  would  save  teacliers  the  time,  expense  and  annoy- 
ance in  going  from  one  part  of  the  State  to  another  to  take  thw 
examinations;  and  finally,  it  would  give  the  county  superinten- 
dents their  summer  months  in  which  to  plan  their  work  for  the 
ensuing  year,  or  to  attend  advanced  schools.  This  seemed  to  many 
conscientious  friends  of  education  too  great  a  centralization  of 
power,  and  the  law  finally  enacted  was  a  compromise.  The  use 
of  the  questions  furnished  liy  the  State  Board  of  Education  was 
now  for  the  first  time  made  obligatory.  Applicants  were  given 
the  right  to  elect  to  have  their  manuscripts  sent  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent for  examination,  and  a  license  granted  by  him  Is  ralid 
in  any  county.  The  State  high  school  licenses  were  made  to 
include,  in  addition  to  the  common  branches,  such  additional 
subjects  OS  the  State  Board  may  elect.  The  State  Board  also  6xes 
the  standard  of  all  licenses  liy  indicating  the  minimum  per  cent, 
in  each  liraneh  and  the  required  average  for  each  grade  <^  license. 
The  autliorit.v  of  the  county  superintendent  in  respect  to  the  revcK 
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cation  of  licenses,  was  extended  to  those  hereafter  granted  by  the 
State  Superintendent,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  that  officer  by 
the  defendant. 

The  experience  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  licensing  teachers 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows :  Prior  to  1852,  complete 
decentralization,  with  the  authority  vested  in  district  and  town- 
ship trustees  (1824-1834)  and  later  in  the  county  examinera  (1834- 
ISS2) ; '  complete  centralization  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent and  his  deputies  (1852-1853) ;  a  compromise,  effected 
by  giving  this  authority  to  county  officers  (examiners,  1853-1873, 
and  county  superintendents,  1873-1902),  with  the  right  *  to  grant 
licenses  retained  by  the  State  Superintendent  until  1865.  Since 
that  date  there  has  been  a  gradual  extension  of  the  powers  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Superintendent  until 
they  have  become  the  controlling  authorities  in  this  matter. 

In  1907  a  further  step  in  advance  was  made  by  a  law  which 
constituted  the  State  Board  of  Education  a  State  Training-School 
Board,  gave  it  power  to  accredit  colleges  and  normal  schools  in  the 
state  and  to  outline  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  pro- 
vided that  all  new  teachers  must  have  taken  a  course  of  not  less 
than  twelve  weeks  in  professional  work  as  a  prerequisite  for  certi- 
fication. .\  minimum  salary  law  also  graded  salaries  on  the  basis 
of  certification  and  training. 


II.   The  Cebtipication  of  Teachers  in  the  United 
States;   Defects  and  Remedies 

[Being  pp.  73-77  of  the  monograph  on  The  Ceriificatimt  of  Teachurt, 
issued  as  Part  II  of  the  Fifth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Societ}/ 
for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education,  1906.] 

In  the  study  we  have  made  of  present  conditions,  perhaps  the 
two  most  significant  weaknesses  revealed  in  our  systems  of  certi- 
fication were  the  low  standards  and  the  great  lack  of  uniformity. 
To  raise  and  to  standardize  our  certification  requirements  ought 
to  be  the  main  lines  of  future  progress. 

The  amount  of  common  knowledge  which  we  as  a  people  have  is 
increasing  so  rapidly,  our  elementary-school  curriculum  is  b^ng 
enriched  so  fast,  and  the  general  intelligence  of  our  people  is  be- 
coming of  such  a  standard  that  the  teacher  with  a  meagre  intel- 
lectual equipment  should  no  longer  have  a  place  in  our  educa- 

'  Them  were  numeroug  eicepUoni  in  favor  of  diitnct  truBteea  uid  pabons. 
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tional  syatem.  Yet  Table  III  in  Chapter  iii  shows  clearly  that, 
for  the  twenty-eight  states  tabulated,  it  is  possible  to  secure  • 
third-grade  teacher's  certificate  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  number  with 
no  educational  test  beyond  the  common-school  branches ;  and  for 
the  thirty-seven  states  tabulated  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  first-grade 
certificate,  in  two-thirds  of  these  states,  without  giving  evidence 
of  knowing  anything  about  a  single  high-school  subject  exc^ 
algebra,  and  in  two-fifths  of  the  states  without  knowing  even  this. 
These  low-standard  certificates  are  wholly  out  of  place  to-day, 
and  ought  to  be  eliminated  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.* 

The  great  diversity  in  our  requirements  and  our  unwillingness  to 
recognize  equivalents  are  two  of  our  marked  educational  cbarac- 
teristJcs.  So  great  is  the  diversity  that  a  good  teacher  to-day  il 
unnecessarily  hampered  in  his  ability  to  move  about,  not  only 
from  state  to  state,  but  also  from  county  to  countyi  and  <^ten  frmn 
county  to  city  and  from  one  city  to  another.  Many  of  these 
restrictions  are  not  warranted  by  any  educational  standards,  but 
are  more  of  the  nature  of  a  protective  tariff  levied  on  foreign 
capacity  and  in  favor  of  home  production.  This  makes  the  low 
examination  system,  with  its  accompanying  barriers,  in  the  nature 
of  a  protected  industry,  and  this  is  not  in  the  interests  of  good 
education.  The  strict  county  system  too  often  perpetuates  the 
rule  of  the  weak  by  shielding  them  from  the  competition  of  the 
strong.     Ail  barriers  to  competency  are  wrong. 

That  these  barriers  exist  has  been  pointed  out  frequently  in  pre- 
vious chapters,  and  need  only  be  summarized  here.  Id  fourtem 
states  there  is  no  admission  to  the  teaching  profession  except  on 
examination.  In  eleven  of  these  states  forty  or  more  subjects  an 
required  to  secure  t))e  liighest  certificate  granted,  and  all  must  be 
secured  on  examination.  In  fourteen  states  no  recognition  is  ^veo 
to  diplomas  from  normal  schools  or  other  institutions  of  lemming 
witliin  the  state.  The  graduates  of  such  institutions  are  placed 
on  a  par  with  tlie  "  graduates  "  of  the  country  school.  In  nine- 
teen states  absolutely  no  recognition  is  given  to  any  form  of  cre- 
dential from  another  state.  Only  eleven  states  recognise  normal- 
school  diplomas  from  other  states ;  seventeen  recognixe  college  or 
university  diplomas  from  outside  the  state;  and  eighteen  recop 
nize  a  iifc-diploma  or  state  professional  certificate  from  dac- 
where.  In  a  number  of  our  state.s  there  is  no  recognition  of  cw- 
tificates  from  one  county  to  another  within  the  state.  Many  of 
these  barriers  are  indefensil>le,  while  the  defense  of  others  can  be 
eliminated  with  ease  )>y  raising  and  standardizing  requirements. 
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The  great  diversity  of  our  requirements  may  be  seen  from 
Table  III  in  ciiapter  iii,  and  Table  V  in  cbapt«'  v.  We  ought  to 
work  toward  greater  uniformity  by  the  est&bUshment  of  «luca^ 
tional  prerequisites,  common  requirements  or  norms  within  sub- 
jects, options  and  equivalents  as  between  subjects,  and  the  entire 
abolition  of  certain  other  subjects  from  the  list  of  tests.  We  need 
to  do  in  the  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates  what  the  col- 
leges have  done  in  the  matter  of  entrance  requirements,  viz.,  unify 
as  much  as  po3»ble  and  then  accept  evidences  of  education,  equiv- 
alent subjects,  and  equivalent  certificates,  so  far  as  they  go,  leaving 
the  candidate  to  supply  the  balance  by  an  examination  instead  f^ 
requiring  him  to  pass  on  the  entire  list.  This  could  be  done  by 
agreements  between  the  states. 

The  low  standards  are  also  apparent  in  the  requirements  for 
life  certificates.  This  is  evident  from  Table  V,  pp.  54-55.  While 
a  state  life-diploma  ought  to  be  of  such  a  standwd  that  it  would 
be  accepted  willingly  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  many  of  the 
low*standard  life-diplomas  now  granted  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
recognized  from  state  to  state.  A  life  certificate  ought  to  be  led 
up  to  by  a  series  of  graded  certificates,  each  demanding  higher  and 
higher  standards;  and  the  state  life  certificate,  the  culmination 
of  a  teacher's  certificating  career,  should  be  given  only  to  those 
whose  education  and  professional  standing  single  them  out  as  the 
state's  most  capable  teachers.  In  a  number  of  our  states,  on  the 
contrary,  a  life-diploma  is  obtainable  on  the  single  basis  of  a  defi- 
nite number  of  months  of  teaching  experience,  and  hence  involves 
no  educational  standards  of  any  consequence  and  really  stands 
for  nothing. 

Each  state  must,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  set  its  own  standards, 
and  it  cannot  be  expected  to  accept  certificates  or  diplomas  from 
states  having  a  distinctly  lower  standard.  This  should  be  recog- 
nized and  accepted,  and  reciprocity  should  not  be  expected.  In- 
stead of  being  "  uppish  "  about  it  and  striking  back  by  way  of 
retaliation,  as  certain  states  do  because  their  credentials  are  not 
accredited  by  some  more  progressive  state,  they  should  on  the 
contrary  welcome  a  teadier  from  such  a  state  because  of  his  better 
training  and  what  he  may  bring. 

It  is  possible,  though,  for  most  of  our  states  to  determine  the 
vcdue  of  credentials  from  elsewhere,  and  to  recognize  them  as  far 
as  they  apply.  The  work  of  California  in  this  respect  is  most 
commendable.  This  state  has  a  published  list  of  accredited  uni- 
versities and  normal  schools  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  a  list  of  accredited  state  diplomas.  Anyone  possess- 
ing any  of  these  credentials  may  be  certificated  in  any  county  in. 
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the  state,  without  examination,  and  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
holders  of  simUar  local  documents.  A  fundamental  principle  in 
California  is  that  the  certification  door  should  always  be  open 
for  competency,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come. 

In  almost  every  state,  too,  these  low-standard  certificates  are 
good  for  teaching  in  any  part  of  the  school  system  in  whidi  the 
holder  can  secure  employment.  This  should  not  be  allowed  to 
oiintinue,  liut  separate  certificates  should  be  erected  for  special 
ftcld;!  of  work.  In  the  case  of  high-school  teachers  this  ia  especially 
iin|>ortant.  Teachers  in  all  branches  of  the  service  should  be  re- 
quired to  know  more  than  they  are  expected  to  teach,  and  the  im- 
IK>rtuncc  of  this  for  high-school  teachers  cannot  be  overemphasised. 

In  the  field  of  supLTvision  we  have  scarcely  made  a  beginning  in 
the  preparation  and  selection  of  a  body  of  educational  leaders,  and 
we  arc  tie<l  to  present  practices  by  a  political  string.  In  our  lack 
of  leadership  we  partake  of  a  common  weakness  of  democracy 
—  that  uf  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  masses  and  forgetting 
the  leader  who  must  lead  and  direct  them.  The  soldier,  the  law- 
yer, the  doctor,  and  the  engineer  have  cast  aside  the  apprentice- 
ship and  the  successful -practitioner  methods,  hut  the  educator 
hns  not  as  yet  evolved  that  far  in  his  thinking.  Our  pedagogical 
dupartments  and  the  organized  iKxly  of  our  pedagogical  knowledge 
arc  too  recent  to  have  reached  the  point  of  general  use  and  appli- 
cation. We  are  in  education  where  the  army  and  the  navy  were 
l>efore  the  establishment  of  West  Point  and  Annapolb,  and  wheie 
the  engineer,  the  doctor,  and  the  lawyer  were  a  generation  ago, 
before  the  development  of  modem  professional  schools  tor  the 
training  of  leaders  in  these  fields.  Yet  leaders  must  be  trained  for 
work  in  education,  as  in  these  other  professional  fields,  if  we  are 
ti>  make  any  great  and  worthy  progress  in  the  future. 

In  the  matter  of  examinations  there  is  great  need  of  our  decreas- 
ing the  emphasis  we  now  place  on  the  written  test  We  could 
greatly  improve  our  certificating  systems  by  erecting  certain  educa^ 
tional  prerequisites  und  accepting  evidence  of  education  in  lieu  of  at 
least  part  of  the  examinations.  As  fast  as  can  be  done,  the  peri- 
odical written  examination  ought  to  be  diminished  in  importance 
as  a  means  of  recruiting  our  teaching  force.  We  ought  to  insist 
more  and  more  on  securing  the  educated  and  trained  teacfan  ipfftfa^ 
nf  the  raw  recruit.  Not  only  should  the  number  of  examinationa 
he  decreased,  but  teachers  of  training  or  of  long  and  satiafactmr 
experience  ought  to  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  frequ«it  tests. 
There  is  no  vulitl  excuse,  for  example,  for  compelling  a  graduate 
of  a  state  normal  school  to  pass  a  county  examination  before  she 
can  teach.     If  her  normal-school  diploma  does  not  stand  for  better 
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education  and  better  professional  preparation  than  the  county 
examination  represents,  aod  if  she  b  not  superior  to  the  untruned 
product  of  the  county  examination  method,  then  it  b  time  either 
to  renovate  the  nonn^  schools  of  the  state  and  put  in  a  corps  of 
teachers  who  can  produce  a  better  output,  or  to  abolish  them 
entirely  and  save  an  unnecessary  expense. 

The  securing  of  the  educated  and  trained  teacher  instead  of  the 
raw  recruit  is,  however,  an  economic  problem  as  well  as  an  edu- 
cational one,  though  this  economic  problem  has  an  educational 
aspect  as  well.  There  never  can  be  high  educational  standards  for 
teachers  in  states  which  are  organized  on  the  district  system,  and 
which  apportion  their  money  on  the  very  objectionable  census  basis 
and  which  raise  but  a  small  general  tax,  until  there  is  a  radical 
reform  in  the  methods  of  raising  school  revenue  and  of  apportion- 
ing funds  after  they  have  been  raised.  In  the  ultimate  analysis 
there  are  but  three  primary  problems  in  education.  The  first  is 
how  properly  to  finance  a  school  system.  The  second  is  how  to 
secure  a  trained  teaching  force  for  it.  The  third  is  how  to  super- 
vise it  and  to  produce  lead«s  for  its  management  and  improvement. 
Tlie  financial  problem  always  underlies  ^e  other  two. 

III.    Power  to  Grant,  Renew,  Sobpend,  and  Revoke 
Certificates  to  Teach 

[From  the  Final  Report  of  the  lUinoia  Educational  CommUnon, 
1909,  pp.  163-70.] 

The  certificating  power  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  power 
to  examine  the  candidate  to  test  his  scholarship.  In  the  plan  pro- 
posed this  function  is  asdgned  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  examination  questions  should  be  prepared  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  or  under  its  direction,  should  be  uniform  throughout 
the  State,  and  all  examination  papers  should  be  graded  by  it  or 
under  its  direction.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  profwsed  certificating  plan.  The  arguments  that  may  be 
adduced  in  support  of  it  are  many  and,  we  think,  incontrovertible. 

In  the  first  place  it  guarantees  complete  fairness  in  examina- 
tions. The  questions  for  all  applicants  are  identical.  No  personal 
considerations  affect  the  gnuUng  of  papers.  Every  candidate 
stands  squarely  on  his  own  merits  so  far  as  his  scholarship  is  con- 
cerned. If  he  fails  he  cannot  blame  anyone  but  himself.  Thus 
county  superintendents  will  be  relieved  of  unfavorable  criticism  by 
applicants  and  friends  ot  applicants  who  are  rejected  on  the  groimds 
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of  iosufBcient  scholarship.  Superiiiteiid»ita  will  be  relieved  abo 
of  the  importuDity  of  persons  who,  though  lacking  in  acholarsfaip, 
endeavor  to  secure  a  certificate  on  grounds  personal,  social  or  polH- 
ical.  In  Wisconsin  in  1900,  according  to  returns  made  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ninety  per  cent  of  the  coun^ 
superintendents  were  unable  to  limit  the  issue  of  certificates  to 
thoroughly  qualified  applicants.'  It  is  not  so  bad  aa  that  in 
Illinois,  but  there  are  few  superintendents  in  the  State  who  have 
not  been  embarrassed  by  this  kind  of  pressure. 

In  the  second  place  the  assumption  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  work  of  preparing  examination  questions  and  grading 
papers  will  relieve  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  a  large 
amoimt  of  clerical  work,  and  thus  increase  his  opportunity  for 
effective  3uper\ision.  The  average  number  of  days  employed  by 
the  county  superintendent  of  Iowa  in  grading  papers  and  making 
out  and  mailing  returns,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  new  law  in  tltat 
state  for  certificating  teachers,  was  fifty  daj-s*  In  Illinois  the  time 
thus  consumed  is  less  since  there  are  fewer  examinations  than  there 
were  in  Iowa.  But  it  is  considerable,  and  to  add  this  time  to  tbtX 
which  is  now  devoted  by  the  superintendent  to  schotJ  inapectioa 
should  greatly  increase  the  educational  efficiency  of  our  county 
school  system. 

In  the  third  place  uniform  examinations  will  insure  inteiHxninty 
recognition  of  certificates  and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  of  the 
teacher's  passing  an  examination  every  time  a  county  line  is  crossed. 
At  present  there  are  102  county  examining  authorities  in  the  State. 
Consequently  there  are  102  standards  and  modes  of  testing  the  fit- 
ness of  candidates.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  examinatira] 
questions  in  different  counties  would  not  be  calculated  to  test 
equally  the  applicant's  scholarship  and  that  the  markings  of  exami- 
nation papers  would  not  be  uniform.  Hence  inter-county  recog* 
nition  is  impossible  under  the  present  system.  But  under  the 
proposed  plan  there  would  be  but  one  examining  authority  in  the 
matter  of  scholarship  and  the  only  ground  for  the  refusal  of  a  county 
superintendent  to  recognize  a  certificate  from  another  county 
would  be  lack  of  personal  fitness  of  the  candidate,  and  of  course 
that  would  not  be  acted  upon  except  in  individual  cases.  The  pro- 
posed plan,  therefore,  gives  us  what  at  present  we  do  not  havcv 
namely,  a  State  certificating  system.  There  can  be  no  Systran  with 
102  different  county  certificating  authorities. 

This  point  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  should  gtade  tbe 
papers  of  applicants  for  certificates  as  well  as  prepare  the  questiaa 
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for  examinations  is  of  such  importaoce  that  i,t  deserves  further 
emphasis.  Mionesota  and  South  Dakota  tried  the  plan  of  leaving 
the  grading  of  papers  with  the  county  superintendents,  but  were 
obliged  to  give  it  up.  If  the  State  fioard  of  Education  dtould 
merely  prepare  the  examination  questions  and  leave  the  grading 
of  the  papers  to  the  county  superintendent,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
would  not  be  or  could  not  be  general  inter-county  recognition  of 
certificates.  One  county  superintendent  would  not  accept  the 
grading  of  another  county  superintendent.  But  the  principle  of 
inter-county  recognition  is  fundamental.  If  it  were  necessary  for 
the  county  superintendent  to  surrender  an  important  prerogative 
in  order  to  secure  the  operation  of  this  principle,  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue  to  the  school  system  are  sufficiently  great  to  war- 
rant such  surrender.  But  the  r«illy  important  power,  the  certifi- 
cating power,  should  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  county  super- 
intendent. He  should  merely  be  relieved  of  the  task  of  testing  the 
applicant's  scholarship. 

It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  power  to  grade  the  papers  of  an  applicant  for  a  certi6cate. 
It  has  been  held  that  it  serves  three  purposes ;  First,  it  enables  the 
county  -superintendent  to  judge  the  applicant  more  accurately 
than  he  otherwise  could ;  second,  it  gives  the  superintendent  power 
to  keep  out  of  his  corps  of  teachers  anybody  he  has  a  mind  to  keep 
out,  simply  by  increasing  the  strictness  of  his  grading ;  third,  it  is 
a  means  of  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  county  superintmdent 
over  his  teachers. 

As  to  the  first  point  it  may  be  said  that  the  estimate  of  the 
county  superintendent  is  formed  not  by  grading  the  papers  of  the 
applicaot,  but  by  reading  tbem  and  this  privilege  is  not  withheld 
from  him  by  the  proposed  plan.  He  may  read  the  papers.  If 
the  superintendent  should  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  personal  fitness 
of  an  applicant  he  ought  indeed  to  read  his  pajiers  and  take  into 
account  his  style  and  method  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
papers  as  to  form  and  neatness  in  arriving  at  his  final  judgment. 
The  opportunity  to  do  so  is  left  with  the  county  superintendent 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  rightly  claimed  that  the  proposed 
plan  deprives  him  of  any  basis  or  means  of  judging  an  applicant 
which  is  now  in  his  possession. 

As  to  the  shutting  out  of  undesinble  candidates  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  grading  of  an  applicant's  answers  to  questions  set 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  could  be  made  to  serve  tliat 
purpose  without  injustice  to  the  applicant.  If  be  fails  to  pass 
the  scholarship  test  be  excludes  himself.  If  his  sdiolarship  is  up 
to  the  ttandatd  it  crauM  be  u^air  to  Rject  faira  on  the  gnnmd  ttet 
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he  failed  in  the  examination.  If  he  is  rejected  at  all  it  should  be 
done  frankly  on  the  ground  that  he  lacks  the  necessary  personal 
((ualifications.  It  is  doubtless  an  unpleasant  duty  to  tell  the 
person  who  applies  for  a  certificate  and  passes  the  scholarship  test 
that  the  certificate  is  refused  him  on  the  ground  of  his  lack  ci 
personal  fitness  to  teach,  and  it  may  be  that  for  that  reason  under 
the  proposed  plan  incompetency  seeking  entrance  to  the  schools 
will  not  always  meet  with  a  determined  resistance.  Nevertheless, 
as  all  will  agree,  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  the 
cliiUlren  of  his  county  is  jjerfectly  plain.  It  is  to. reject  incom- 
petency. This  is  a  duty  which  should  not  be  shirked  and  to  the 
imposition  of  which  no  really  valid  objection  can  be  oflFered. 

Finally,  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  superintendent's  authority. 
it  may  be  true  that  when  a  certain  kind  of  teacher  feels  that  he  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  county  superintendent  for  his  grades 
and  his  certificate  the  authority  of  the  county  superintendent  Is 
more  instantly  and  permanently  recognized.  But  authority  resting 
on  tliis  foundation  and  maintained  in  this  manner  is  not  of  the 
kind  covetwl  by  tlioughtful  superintendents.  There  are  other  and 
better  means  of  maintaining  authority  and  establishing  leadership 
According  to  the  proposed  plan,  no  certificate  is  renewable  unless 
the  holder  gives  evidence  of  professional  progress.  If,  therefore, 
a  teacher  absents  himself  from  the  institute  or  refuses  to  carry  out 
tlie  instructions  of  the  county  superintendent  with  reference  to 
professional  study  or  declines  to  obey  any  just  regulations  the 
superintendent  may  refuse  absolutely  to  renew  his  certificate.  By 
tlie  proposed  plan  he  is  even  required  to  do  so,  and  may  not  only 
compel  such  an  offender  to  take  an  examination,  but  may  refuse  him 
j)errnission  to  teach  altogether.  What  further  power  could  the 
superintendent  rightly  desire? 


The  Experience  of  Other  States  with  Uniform  Examinations 

The  most  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  of  certification  proposed  by  the  commission  is  perhafis  the 
invariably  successful  experience  of  other  states  with  the  uniform 
system.  This  experience  amounts  practically  to  a  demonstration 
that  the  plan  would  operate  successfully  in  Illinois.  Fifteen  states 
already  require  that  all  examination  questions  be  prepared  and  all 
examination  papers  be  graded  either  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  or  by  a  state  board.  Inquiry  has  been  made  of  the 
superintendents  of  these  states  in  regard  to  how  this  system  has 
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worked.  Without  a  single  exception  they  have  asserted  its  superi- 
ority over  the  county  system.  The  following  are  extracts  from 
some  of  the  letters  received: 

Minnesota.  —  "  Prior  to  1899  the  examination  questions  in  this 
state  were  uniform.  They  were  prepared  by  a  committee  of  county 
superintendents  and  generally  used  throughout  the  state,  but  each 
county  superintendent  had  his  own  standard  of  marking  and  was 
the  sole  judge  of  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  certificates.  Since 
then  the  system  has  been  in  vogue  under  which  the  State  Super- 
intendent's office  prepares  the  questions,  designates  the  time  when 
the  examinations  must  be  held  and  examines  the  manuscript  sub- 
mitted by  teachers.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  edu- 
cators in  Minnesota  as  to  the  great  advantages  of  the  present  sys- 
tem over  the  old  one.  It  has  resulted  in  raising  the  standard  of 
requirements  for  teachers,  has  given  the  state  a  much  better  quali- 
fied force  than  it  had  before.  Many  of  our  county  sujjerinten- 
dents,  being  elected  by  small  majorities,  were,  under  the  old 
system,  subjected  to  severe  pressure  to  issue  certificates  to  those 
not  qualified,  and  too  often  they  yielded  to  this  pressure,  which, 
in  many  counties,  resulted  in  having  a  majority  of  teachers  of  very 
inferior  grade.  The  State  Superintendent's  office,  of  course,  is 
so  far  removed  from  local  pressure  that  it  is  not  in  any  way  affected 
by  it.  The  county  superintendents  are  very  glad  to  be  relieved  of 
the  responsibility  of  passing  upon  the  academic  applications  of 
applicants  for  certificates.  I  do  not  know  of  one  who  is  in  favor  of 
repealing  the  present  law  and  returning  to  the  old  system.  I 
believe  that  some  system  of  state  uniformity  and  of  examinations 
by  a  state  board  is  desirable  for  every  commonwealth  in  the  union." 
—  J.  W.  Olsen,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

New  York.  —  "  Up  to  1887  we  had  no  uniform  basis  for  teachers' 
certificates  in  this  state.  Local  commissioners  or  superintendents 
licensed  whomsoever  they  saw  fit,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  saw  fit  to  license  a  great  many  who  were  not  deserving.  The 
thing  was  much  influenced  by  politics  and  often  teachers'  certifi- 
cates were  given  in  consideration  of  political  support.  In  1887 
we  established  a  uniform  system  of  teachers'  examinations,  which 
has  been  perfected  from  time  to  time  until  now.  It  is  as  thor- 
oughly established  in  the  educational  policy  of  the  state  as  any- 
thing can  be.  It  has  always  commanded  coniSdence  and  wide  accep- 
tation. It  has  advanced  the  average  qualifications  of  teachers 
very  materially,  and,  as  it  has  limited  the  number  holding  teachers' 
certificates,  it  has  operated  to  lessen  competition  for  positions  and 
thereby  to  advance  wages."  —  A.  S.  Draper,  Commissioner  of 
Education, 
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he  failed  in  the  examination.  If  he  is  rejected  at  all  it  should  be 
done  frankly  on  the  ground  that  he  lacks  the  necessary  personal 
((ualifications.  It  is  doubtless  an  unpleasant  duty  to  tell  the 
person  who  applies  for  a  certificate  and  passes  the  scholarship  test 
that  the  certificate  is  refused  him  on  the  ground  of  his  lack  of 
personal  fitness  to  teach,  and  it  may  be  that  for  that  reason  under 
the  proposed  plan  incompetency  seeking  entrance  to  the  schools 
will  not  always  meet  with  a  determined  resistance.  Nevertheless, 
as  all  will  agree,  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  the 
cliildren  of  his  county  is  perfectly  plain.  It  is  to  reject  incom- 
petency. This  is  a  duty  which  should  not  be  shirked  and  to  the 
iiniK)siti()n  of  which  no  really  valid  objection  can  be  oflFered. 

Finally,  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  superintendent's  authority, 
it  may  he  true  that  when  a  certain  kind  of  teacher  feels  that  he  b 
entirely  dept^ndent  upon  the  county  superintendent  for  his  grades 
and  his  certificate  the  authority  of  the  county  superintendent  Is 
more  instantly  and  permanently  recognized.  But  authority  resting 
on  this  foundation  and  maintained  in  this  manner  is  not  of  the 
kind  coveted  by  thoughtful  superintendents.  There  are  other  and 
better  means  of  maintaining  authority  and  establishing  leadership. 
According  to  the  proposed  plan,  no  certificate  is  renewable  unless 
the  holder  gives  evidence  of  professional  progress.  If,  therefore, 
a  teacluT  absents  himself  from  the  institute  or  refuses  to  carry  out 
llie  instructions  of  the  county  superintendent  with  reference  to 
professional  study  or  decUnes  to  obey  any  just  regulations  the 
superintendent  may  refuse  absolutely  to  renew  his  certificate.  By 
tlie  proposed  plan  he  is  even  required  to  do  so,  and  may  not  only 
compel  such  an  offender  to  take  an  examination,  but  may  refuse  him 
permission  to  teach  altogether.  What  further  power  could  the 
superintendent  rightly  desire? 


Th€  Experience  of  Other  States  vxith  Uniform  ExanUnaHons 

The  most  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  of  certification  proposed  by  the  commission  is  perhafis  the 
invariably  successful  experience  of  other  states  with  the  uniform 
system.  This  experience  amounts  practically  to  a  demonstration 
that  the  plan  would  operate  successfully  in  Illinois.  Fifteen  states 
already  require  that  all  examination  questions  be  prepared  and  all 
examination  papers  be  graded  either  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  or  by  a  state  board.  Inquiry  has  been  made  of  the 
superintendents  of  these  states  in  regard  to  how  this  system  has 
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worked.  Without  a  single  exception  they  have  asserted  its  superi- 
ority over  the  county  system.  The  following  are  extracts  from 
some  of  the  letters  received: 

Minnesota.  —  "  Prior  to  1899  the  examination  questions  in  this 
state  were  uniform.  They  were  prepared  by  a  committee  of  county 
superintendents  and  generally  used  throughout  the  state,  but  each 
county  superintendent  had  his  own  standard  of  marking  and  was 
the  sole  judge  of  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  certificates.  Since 
then  the  system  has  been  in  vogue  under  which  the  State  Super- 
intendent's office  prepares  the  questions,  designates  the  time  when 
the  examinations  must  be  held  and  examines  the  manuscript  sub- 
mitted by  teachers.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  edu- 
cators in  Minnesota  as  to  the  great  advantages  of  the  present  sys- 
tem over  the  old  one.  It  has  resulted  in  raising  the  standard  of 
requirements  for  teachers,  has  given  the  state  a  much  better  quali- 
fied force  than  it  had  before.  Many  of  our  county  superinten- 
dents, being  elected  by  small  majorities,  were,  under  the  old 
system,  subjected  to  severe  pressure  to  issue  certificates  to  those 
not  qualified,  and  too  often  they  yielded  to  this  pressure,  which, 
in  many  counties,  resulted  in  having  a  majority  of  teachers  of  very 
inferior  grade.  The  State  Superintendent's  office,  of  course,  is 
so  far  removed  from  local  pressure  that  it  is  not  in  any  way  affected 
by  it.  The  county  superintendents  are  very  glad  to  be  relieved  of 
the  responsibility  of  passing  upon  the  academic  applications  of 
applicants  for  certificates.  I  do  not  know  of  one  who  is  in  favor  of 
repealing  the  present  law  and  returning  to  the  old  system.  I 
believe  that  some  system  of  state  uniformity  and  of  examinations 
by  a  state  board  is  desirable  for  every  commonwealth  in  the  union." 
—  J.  W.  Olsen,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

New  York.  —  "  Up  to  1887  we  had  no  uniform  basis  for  teachers' 
certificates  in  this  state.  Local  commissioners  or  superintendents 
licensed  whomsoever  they  saw  fit,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  saw  fit  to  license  a  great  many  who  were  not  deserving.  The 
thing  was  much  influenced  by  politics  and  often  teachers'  certifi- 
cates were  given  in  consideration  of  political  support.  In  1887 
we  established  a  uniform  system  of  teachers'  examinations,  which 
has  been  perfected  from  time  to  time  until  now.  It  is  as  thor- 
oughly established  in  the  educational  policy  of  the  state  as  any- 
thing can  be.  It  has  always  commanded  coniSdence  and  wide  accep- 
tation. It  has  advanced  the  average  qualifications  of  teachers 
very  materially,  and,  as  it  has  limited  the  number  holding  teachers' 
certificates,  it  has  op>erated  to  lessen  comp>etition  for  positions  and 
thereby  to  advance  wages."  —  A.  S.  Draper,  Commissioner  of 
Education, 
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the  state  system  is  preferable,  first,  l>ecause  of  its  advantages  to 
the  teachers.  By  it  the  teacher  has  a  standiog  throughout  the  state 
and  the  way  b  open  Ix-fore  him  for  a  broader  view  of  educational 
interests.  The  consequent  wider  exchange  of  teachers  and  schoot 
ideuK  is  a  healthful  stimulation  to  better  work.  Second,  the  state 
Sj'stem  it)  preferable  because  it  prevents  the  unwise  lowering  of 
standards  that  always  occura  in  more  or  fewer  instances  under  the 
county  system.  This  system  also  takes  the  examinations  and 
grunting  of  certificates  further  out  of  the  reach  of  political  or  other 
local  influences." — ^M.  P.  Shawkey,  County  Superintendent  and 
Editor   West    Virginia  EducaUtr,  CharlesUm,  W.    Va. 

"  The  present  sj'stcm  of  having  the  questions  made  out  and 
the  papers  corrected  by  the  state  committee  is  entirely  satisfactoi>'. 
Tile  uniformity  thus  brought  about  has  raised  the  standard  of  the 
teaching  profession  and  stimidated  effort  throughout  the  whole 
educational  system.  We  would  not  willingly  go  back  to  the  tAA 
way." — Margaret  E.  Brown,  Cmady  Ruperintcndcid,  Grand  Idaad, 

"  As  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  thb  county  I  have 
worked  under  the  system  of  examinations  by  this  office  and  am  now 
working  under  the  new  plan  of  examinations  by  the  state.  Re- 
sults prove  conclusively  that  the  present  system  gets  better  results 
in  the  school  room,"  —  W,  F.  Lorin,  County  Superintendent,  Man- 
dan,  North  Dakota. 

"  There  is  hardly  a  teacher  in  the  state  who  would  like  to  revwt 
to  the  old  sj-stem  of  examination  by  questions  prepared  and  graded 
by  the  coimty  superintendent.  This  system  has  culled  out  the 
incompetent  teachers,  thus  causing  a  scarcity  of  teachers  through- 
out the  state,  hence  an  increase  of  w^es  and  better  teachers. 
Certificates  granted  under  this  system  are  valid  throughout  the 
state,  hence  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  teachers  taVing  the 
examination  in  different  counties.  Salaries  have  increased  from 
a  minimum  of  $28.(X)  to  S40.00  per  first  grade  certificates,  and 
other  grades  in  proportion.  Taken  as  a  whole  this  system  is  build- 
ing up  the  schools  of  West  Virginia  rapidly  and  is  a  step  far  in  ad- 
\ance  of  the  old  system  of  county  examination."  —  Willis  F.  Evans, 
CowUy  Supt.,  Berkeley  Co.,  Martinaburg,  W.  Va. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

APPOINTMENT,   TENURE.   PAY.   AND  PENSIONS 

The  first  article  states  clearly  the  need  of  an  efficiency  basis 
in  granting  increased  salaries  to  teachers,  and  is  followed  by 
the  Indiana  minimum-wage  law.  The  third  attempts  to  lay 
down  an  acceptable  basis  for  pensioning  teachers  in  public 
schools. 

I.    Can  the  Present  Efficiency  of  the  Schools  be  Main- 
tained? 

[Cotton,  Fassett  A.,  in  the  ^4^h  Bien.   Rept,  Supt.   Publ,   Insir. 

Indiana,  1908,  pp.  73-81.] 

(1)   The  Oreai  School  Problem  is  First  and   Last  the  Problem  of 

Maintaining  Efficiency 

In  the  present  agitation  for  better  things  in  education  there  are 
a  few  fundamental  propositions  that  teachers,  citizens  and  legislators 
need  to  keep  in  mind  if  anything  is  to  be  accomplished.  The 
first  of  these  and  the  one  that  overshadows  and  conditions  all  the 
rest  is  that  we  have  come  to  a  stage  in  educational  affairs  in  which 
the  question  of  efficiency,  is  involved.  It  is  not  a  commercial 
question  at  all.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  securing  more 
pay  for  teachers.  That  is  a  secondary  proposition.  Primarily 
it  is  a  question  whether  we  can  any  longer  under  the  present  con- 
ditions secure  and  maintain  efficiency  in  our  schools.  The  worth 
and  progress  of  any  calling  depends  upon  efficiency.  Its  rank  and 
dignity  are  determined  by  the  competency  of  its  men  and  women. 
The  professional  plane  of  any  calling  dep>ends  finally  upon  the 
quality  of  its  own  members.  .  .  . 

Teaching  is  not  a  profession  in  Indiana.  Almost  anybody  can 
still  try  to  teach  school.  There  is  practically  no  professional  test 
and  the  scholarship  requirements  are  very  low.  Neither  public 
opinion  nor  law  has  set  up  any  barrier  to  the  sacred  precincts  of 
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this  calling.  If  a  young  man  haan't  made  up  his  mind  what  be 
wants  to  do  in  the  world,  he  teaches  school.  If  he  fails  at  scaat- 
thing  else,  he  teaches  school.  If  he  ia  out  of  a  position,  he  teaches 
school.  If  he  wants  to  prepare  for  medicine,  or  law,  or  the  miniatry. 
he  teaches  school.  From  one  cause  or  another  a  large  percentage 
of  our  teachers  drift  into  the  calling.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
many  of  these  classes  do  temporarily  fair  work  and  that  acme  of 
them  become  permanently  good  teachers,  but  the  calling  cannot 
afford  to  take  such  risks,  to  say  nothing  of  how  much  tiie  schook 
liave  suffered  in  furnishing  them  raw  materials  to  practice  on. 
Despite  all  tliis,  it  ought  to  be  said  that  thousands  of  competent 
men  and  women  have  deliberately  chosen  the  calling  and  have 
prepared  themselves  to  be  teachers,  and  are  doing  efficient  work; 
but  the  existing  conditions  make  their  work  difficult,  and  even 
call  their  efficiency  in  question,  so  that  the  public  is  in  dangtr  of 
losing  their  services  sooner  or  later. 

There  is  an  element  in  the  teacher's  calling  that  places  it  at  a 
disadvantage  when  compared  in  the  score  of  efficient^  with  otha 
professions.  In  law  and  medicine  and  in  the  ministiy  the  people 
sit  in  direct  judgment  and  sooner  or  later  put  incompetents  into 
its  proper  rank.  In  teaching  it  has  been  and  is  possible  for  out 
reason  or  another,  through  one  influence  or  another,  for  incompe- 
tents to  entrench  themselves  so  securely  timt  the  children  suffer 
for  years  before  they  are  dislodged.  This  is  made  possible  by  the 
fact  that  the  schools  are  still  in  the  hands  of  politicians  and  that 
there  are  no  qualifications,  educational,  intellectual,  moral  or 
otherwise,  for  members  of  school  boards.  However,  no  greater 
tribute  could  be  paid  to  our  people  than  to  say  that  public  opimcm 
has  done  much  to  overcome  this  defect  in  our  system.  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  in  the  light  of  what  has  just  been  said,  one  of  the 
worst  defects  in  our  system  is  to  be  found  in  the  short  average  cf 
the  life  of  the  teacher.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  district 
schools,  where  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  every 
year  are  new.  Having  tried  teaching  without  any  forethought  or 
definite  purpose,  many  move  on  as  aimlessly  to  try  something 
else,  or  having  taken  the  work  without  preparation,  many  fail 
But  the  cause  of  education  and  the  children  suffer. 

(2)  Efficii-ncy  in  School  Work  demandg  Competent  Men  and  Women 

So  we  have  come  to  a  time  when  something  definite  should  be 
estabhshed  in  the  teacher's  work.  There  is  a  problem  of  teadiing, 
or  there  is  not.  If  there  is  such  a  problem  every  teacher  who  takes 
up  the  woik  should  have  studied  it.    Teaching  should  be  put  itpao 
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a  professional  plane.  Certain,  definite  requirements  should  be 
fulfilled  before  anyone  is  permitted  to  teach  school.  That  is,  a 
standard  of  efficiency  should  be  established  and  maintained. 
There  should  be  distinct  tests  of  personality,  scholarship,  and 
professional  ability.  A  date  should  be  set,  far  enough  in  the  future 
to  be  just,  at  which  time  the  requirements  should  go  into  effect. 
The  general  assembly  can  help  the  cause  of  education  and  mate- 
rially hasten  the  day  of  larger  efficiency  by  putting  the  dignity  of 
the  law  back  of  these  provisions.  TTiis  is  the  first  step  to  be 
taken.  Provide  for  efficient  work  by  eliminating  the  unprepared 
and  the  incompetent  from  the  ranks  of  the  profession. 

(3)  Competent  Men  and  Women  command  Good  Salaries 

But  at  the  same  time  the  state  sets  up  new  standards  of  efficiency 
for  teachers  it  must  hold  out  larger  inducements  in  the  way  of  sal- 
aries. The  compensation  for  teaching  has  always  been  inadequate ; 
and  while  it  is  true  that  real  teaching  cannot  be  paid  for  in  dollars 
and  cents,  we  have  come  to  a  time  when  the  public  must  more 
nearly  recognize  its  worth.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
and  the  teacher  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Teachers  have  hither- 
to seemingly  been  afraid  that  the  public  would  think  that  they 
were  teaching  for  money,  and  the  kind  public  has  saved  them  from 
this  humiliating  reputation.  With  the  demands  made  upon  their 
purse  in  keeping  awake  and  alive  it  has  been  almost  impossible 
for  men  and  women  who  have  no  other  source  of  income  to  remain 
in  the  calling.  Somehow  the  public  has  gone  on  demanding 
tliat  teachers  appear  as  well  as  other  people,  that  they  travel  and 
keep  up  with  the  times,  that  they  buy  books  and  pictures  and 
magazines,  and  at  the  same  time  die  public  has  not  concerned  it- 
self about  the  funds  with  which  all  this  is  to  be  done.  It  would 
probably  be  a  revelation  to  many  good  people  to  know  that  the 
average  teacher  must  stop  to  consider  whether  he  can  afford  to 
spend  five  dollars  for  books  which  he  really  needs  in  his  busi- 
ness. •  •  • 

It  is  possible  that  the  public  would  consider  it  a  great  joke  to 
talk  about  teachers  living  as  well  as  other  people.  But  why  is 
not  this  the  proper  basis?  Teaching  is  difficult  work;  it  takes 
skill  and  brains  and  vitality.  Why  should  it  not  bring  as  much 
as  writing  briefs,  or  dispensing  medicine,  or  selling  dry  goods? 
Why,  indeed  I  Simply  because  teachers  have  not  demanded  it. 
The  remarkable  thing  about  it  all  is  that  we  have  gone  on  all 
these  years  with  such  miserable  pittances  and  have  accepted  them 
like  so  much  charity.  Teaching  has,  as  Dr.  Van  Dyke  said,  been 
2b 
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this  calling.  If  a  young  man  haan't  made  up  his  mind  what  he 
wants  to  do  in  the  world,  he  teaches  school.  If  he  fails  at  some- 
thing else,  he  teaches  school.  If  he  is  out  of  a  position,  he  teaches 
school.  If  he  wants  to  prepare  for  medicine,  or  law,  or  the  mioistiy, 
he  teaches  school.  From  one  cause  or  another  a  large  percentage 
of  our  teachers  drift  into  the  calling.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
many  of  these  classes  do  temporarily  fair  work  and  that  some  of 
them  become  permanently  good  teachers,  but  the  calling  cannot 
afford  to  take  such  risks,  to  say  nothing  of  how  much  tiie  schools 
liave  suffered  in  furnishing  them  raw  materials  to  practice  on. 
Despite  all  tliis,  it  ought  to  be  said  that  thousands  of  competent 
men  and  women  have  deliberately  chosen  the  calling  and  have 
prepared  themselves  to  be  teachers,  and  are  doing  effident  woric; 
but  the  existing  conditions  make  their  work  difficult,  and  even 
call  their  efficiency  in  question,  so  that  the  public  is  in  danger  of 
losing  their  services  sooner  or  later. 

There  is  an  clement  in  the  teacher's  calling  that  places  it  at  a 
disadvantage  when  compared  in  the  score  of  efficiency  with  otho 
professions.  In  law  and  medicine  and  in  the  minist^  the  people 
sit  in  direct  judgment  and  sooner  or  later  put  incompetence  into 
its  proper  rank.  In  teaching  it  has  been  and  is  possible  for  one 
reason  or  another,  through  one  influence  or  another,  for  incompe- 
tents to  entrench  themselves  so  securely  that  the  children  suffer 
for  years  before  they  are  dislodged.  This  is  made  possible  by  the 
fact  that  the  schools  are  still  in  the  hands  of  politicians  and  that 
there  are  no  qualifications,  educational,  intellectual,  moral  or 
otherwise,  for  members  of  school  boards.  However,  no  greater 
tribute  could  be  paid  to  our  people  than  to  say  that  public  opinion 
has  done  much  to  overcome  this  defect  in  our  system.  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  in  the  light  of  what  has  just  been  said,  one  of  the 
worst  defects  in  our  system  is  to  be  found  in  the  short  average  of 
the  life  of  the  teacher.  This  is  particidarly  true  in  the  district 
schools,  where  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  evety 
year  are  new.  Having  tried  teaching  without  any  forethought  or 
definite  purpose,  many  move  on  as  aimlessly  to  try  something 
else,  or  having  taken  the  work  without  prepiaration,  many  taO. 
But  the  cause  of  education  and  the  children  suffer. 

(2)  Efftcieiwy  in  Sehod  Work  demands  CompeterU  Men  and  Women 

So  we  have  come  to  a  time  when  something  definite  should  be 
established  in  the  teacher's  work.  There  is  a  problem  of  teaching, 
or  there  is  not.  If  there  is  such  a  problem  every  teacher  who  talis 
up  the  work  should  have  studied  it.    Teaching  should  be  put  npoB 
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8  professional  plane.  Certain,  definite  requirements  should  be 
fulfilled  before  anyone  is  permitted  to  teach  school.  That  is,  a 
standard  of  efficiency  should  be  established  and  maintained. 
There  should  be  distinct  tests  of  personality,  scholarship,  and 
professional  ability.  A  date  should  be  set,  far  enough  in  the  future 
to  be  just,  at  which  time  the  requirements  should  go  into  effect. 
The  general  assembly  can  help  the  cause  of  education  and  mate- 
rially hasten  the  day  of  larger  efficiency  by  putting  the  dignity  of 
the  law  back  of  these  provisions.  This  is  the  first  step  to  be 
taken.  Provide  for  efficient  work  by  eliminating  the  unprepared 
and  the  incompetent  from  the  ranks  of  the  profession. 

(3)  Competent  Men  and  Women  command  Good  Salaries 

But  at  the  same  time  the  state  sets  up  new  standards  of  efficiency 
for  teachers  it  must  hold  out  larger  inducements  in  the  way  of  sal- 
aries. The  compensation  for  teaching  has  always  been  inadequate ; 
and  while  it  is  true  that  real  teaching  cannot  be  paid  for  in  dollars 
and  cents,  we  have  come  to  a  time  when  the  public  must  more 
nearly  recognize  its  worth.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
and  the  teacher  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Teachers  have  hither- 
to seemingly  been  afraid  that  the  public  would  think  that  they 
were  teaching  for  money,  and  the  kind  public  has  saved  them  from 
this  humiliating  reputation.  With  the  demands  made  upon  their 
purse  in  keeping  awake  and  alive  it  has  been  almost  impossible 
for  men  and  women  who  have  no  other  source  of  income  to  remain 
in  the  calling.  Somehow  the  public  has  gone  on  demanding 
that  teachers  appear  as  well  as  other  people,  that  they  travel  and 
keep  up  with  the  times,  that  they  buy  books  and  pictures  and 
magazines,  and  at  the  same  time  die  public  has  not  concerned  it- 
self about  the  funds  with  which  all  this  is  to  be  done.  It  would 
probably  be  a  revelation  to  many  good  people  to  know  that  the 
average  teacher  must  stop  to  consider  whether  he  can  afford  to 
spend  five  dollars  for  books  which  he  really  needs  in  his  busi- 
ness. •  •  • 

It  is  possible  that  the  public  would  consider  it  a  great  joke  to 
talk  about  teachers  living  as  well  as  other  people.  But  why  is 
not  this  the  proper  basis?  Teaching  is  difficult  work;  it  takes 
skill  and  brains  and  vitality.  Why  should  it  not  bring  as  much 
as  writing  briefs,  or  dispensing  medicine,  or  selling  dry  goods? 
Why,  indeed  I  Simply  because  teachers  have  not  demanded  it. 
The  remarkable  thing  about  it  all  is  that  we  have  gone  on  all 
these  years  with  such  miserable  pittances  and  have  accepted  them 
like  so  much  charity.  Teaching  has,  as  Dr.  Van  Dyke  said,  been 
2b 
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the  poorest  paid  and  the  best  rewarded  of  all  callings,  but  we  have 
come  to  a  time  when  more  pay  will  not  affect  the  reward.  Let  us 
say  again  that  the  question  has  come  to  be  one  of  maintaining 
eflBciency  in  our  schools.  .  .  . 

In  addition  to  frequent  changes,  and  consequently  decreasing 
efficiency  among  teachers,  the  scarcity  of  men  teachers  may  be 
mentioned  as  a  great  defect  in  our  schools,  growing  out  of  our  poor 
remuneration.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  national  calamity. 
There  has  been  no  incentive  for  men  to  prepare  for  this  calling, 
and  they  have  left  the  field.  And  now  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the 
places  filled  with  competent  women.  Professor  Milnsterberg 
says ;  "  There  was  never  before  a  nation  that  gave  the  education 
of  the  young  into  the  hands  of  the  lowest  bidder."  In  this  state- 
ment he  strikes  the  strongest  reason  for  the  absence  of  men  in 
the  calling.  The  efficiency  of  our  schools  is  already  in  danger, 
for  brains  and  energy  are  paid  for  in  other  callings  and  many 
competent  women  will  no  longer  teach  school. 

(4)  Good  Salari^  require  Larger  Funds  than  are  at  Present  prth 

videdfor  in  Indiana 

Although  Indiana  is  able  under  present  conditions  to  pay  much 
better  salaries  than  she  is  paying  now,  she  can  never  pay  what 
teachers  deserve  till  larger  provision  for  funds  is  made.  There 
are  several  ways  to  do  this.  The  state  tax  could  be  increased  to 
where  it  was  some  years  ago,  when  a  mistaken  notion  of  economy 
rtKiiiccd  it.  The  local  levy  could  be  increased  in  many  commu- 
nities without  any  hardship. 

We  suggest  that  every  taxpayer  in  the  state  make  an  estimate  of 
just  how  much  of  his  tax  goes  to  education  and  how  much  goes 
to  otlier  purposes.  Then,  that  he  raise  the  question  whether  more 
given  to  education  would  not  shortly  reduce  hb  taxes  in  other 
directions.  Wc  cannot  discuss  here  in  detail  the  ways  in  which 
the  funds  may  ]ye  increased,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
increased  efficiencv,  increased  salaries,  and  increased  funds  must 
come  together  in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

(5)  To  increase  Salaries  withoiU  raising  the  Standard  of  Efficiency 

woxdd  Commercialize  the  Calling 

Another  principle  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  considering  this 
whole  question,  and  that  is  that  this  is  not  a  fight  for  higher  sal- 
aries on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  It  is  a  struggle  to  maintain 
the  present  efhciency  of  the  schools  and  a  demand  that  the  calling 
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be  put  upon  a  plane  that  will  make  larger  effidency  possible.  To 
this  end  teachers  want  conditions  established  which  will  make 
merit  the  sole  measure  of  tenure  and  pay.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  pay  is  increased  it  ought  to  be  made  impossible  for  unprepared, 
incompetent  teachers  to  profit  by  the  increase.  Otherwise  the 
calling  will  be  commercialized  and  cheapened.  Competent  teachers 
are  not  begging,  they  are  simply  asking  for  their  own.  This  point 
cannot  be  made  too  strong.  While  good  teaching  cannot  be  paid 
for  in  dollars  and  cents,  poor  teaching  is  paid  infinitely  too  much. 
Anybody  who  knows  anything  at  all  about  schools  knows  that 
there  are  scores  of  teachers  who  earn  less  than  nothing.  These 
should  be  taken  off  the  pay  rolls  and  it  ought  to  be  made  impos- 
sible for  them  ever  to  get  back  on.  Any  new  provisions  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  continue  and  draw  larger  pay 
would  put  teaching  on  a  lower  plane  than  it  now  is.  And  so  every 
teacher  who  has  the  right  view  is  insisting  that  a  new  standard 
of  qualifications  and  increased  pay  must  come  together.  More 
pay  is  not  what  we  want,  but  larger  efficiency  and  more  pay.  Two 
years  ago  when  it  was  proposed  to  raise  salaries  for  certain  grades 
of  efficiency  in  teaching  it  was  found  that  teachers  who  knew  they 
could  not  profit  by  the  provision  were  opposed  to  it.  The  same 
thing  will  happen  again,  and  legislators  should  not  be  deceived  by 
such  opposition. 

(6)   To  raise  the  Standard  of  Efficiency  withoiU  increasing  Salaries 
tDoidd  make  it  impossible  to  secure  Competent  Men  and  Women 

Finally,  to  impose  a  new  standard  of  efficiency  without  increas- 
ing salaries  is  useless.  That  kind  of  a  scheme  cannot  deceive 
teachers  any  longer.  They  have  finally  realized  that  they  can't 
live  on  high  ideals.  With  eggs  at  25  cents  and  butter  at  40  cents, 
this  has  come  to  be  a  simple  bread  and  butter  problem.  Prosperity 
is  hard  on  the  salaried  man  or  woman.  And  so  raising  the  standard 
of  qualifications  without  increasing  wages  would  simply  make  it 
impossible  to  fill  the  places  at  all.  We  have  probably  said  enough 
to  show  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  raise  the  standard  and  in- 
crease the  salaries  without  providing  means  for  paying  the  salaries. 
Our  law  makers  will  not  make  this  mistake.  In  tiiis  campaign  for 
better  things  teachers  have  had  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  the 
promises  of  candidates  and  politicians,  and  the  earnest  support  of 
the  newspapers.  It  rests  wholly  with  the  legislators  at  this  junc- 
ture whether  our  portion  shall  consist  of  sympathy. 
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Partly  in  response  to  the  foregoing  paper  the  Indiana  legis- 
lature enacted  a  minimuni  wage  law,  in  which  an  attODpt  was 
made  to  adjust  wages  in  part  to  experience,  certificate  b^, 
and  training.  This  we  reproduce  as  a  type  of  one  of  the  best 
of  the  state  laws  on  the  subject  of  minimum  wages  for  teachers. 

n.   The  Indiana  Minihuu  Wage  Law 
[Approved  March  2,  1907-1 

Sec.  1.  Minitintm  wages.  That  the  daily  wages  of  teacbere 
for  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  shall  not  be  leas, 
in  the  case  of  beginning  teachers,  than  an  amount  determined 
by  multiplying  two  and  one-half  cents  by  the  general  average 
given  such  teacher  in  his  highest  grade  of  license  at  the  time  <^ 
contracting.  For  teachers  having  had  a  successful  experience 
for  one  school  year  of  not  less  than  six  months,  the  daily  wages 
shall  not  be  less  than  an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  three 
cents  by  the  general  average  given  such  teacher  on  lus  highest 
grade  of  license  at  the  time  of  contracting.  For  teachers  having 
had  a  successful  experience  for  three  or  more  sdiool  years  of  not 
less  tlian  six  months  each,  the  daily  wages  shall  be  not  less  than 
an  amount  drtermined  by  multiplying  three  and  one-half  cents 
by  the  general  average  given  such  teacher  on  his  highest  grade 
of  license  at  the  time  of  contracting.  All  teachers  now  exempt  (ff 
hereafter  e\empt  from  examination  shall  be  paid,  as  daily  wages 
for  teacliing  in  the  public  schools,  not  less  than  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  multipl^Hng  three  and  one-half  cents  by  the  general 
average  of  scholarship  and  success  given  such  teachers :  Provided, 
That  the  grade  of  scholarship  accounted  in  each  case  be  that  given 
at  the  teacher's  last  examination,  and  that  the  grade  of  success 
accounted  be  that  of  the  teacher's  term  last  preceding  the 
date  contracting:  And,  provided  further.  That  two  per  cent, 
shall  be  added  to  the  teacher's  general  average  of  scholuahip  and 
success  for  attending  the  county  institute  the  full  number  of  days, 
and  that  said  two  per  cent  shall  be  added  to  the  average  schrJar- 
ship  of  beginning  teachers.  (R.  S.  1908,  §  6599  as  amended, 
191!,  p.  131.) 

Sec.  2.  Qualifications.  The  qualifications  required  for  teacb- 
ing  for  the  different  classes  shall  be  as  follows : 

(a.)  A  teacher  without  experience:  Shall  be  a  graduate  of  a 
high  school  or  it.s  equivalent.  Shall  have  had  not  less  tban  one 
term  of  twelve  wedis'  work  in  a  school  maintwiriipg  a  iKofesnooal 
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course  for  the  training  of  teachers.    Shall  have  not  less  than  a 
twelve  months'  license. 

(b.)  A  teacher  with  one  school  year's  experience:  Shall  be  a 
graduate  of  a  high  school  or  its  equivalent.  Shall  have  had  not 
less  than  two  terms  or  twenty-four  weeks'  work  in  a  school  main- 
taining a  professional  course  for  the  training  of  teachers  or  the 
equivalent  of  such  work.  Shall  have  not  less  than  a  two  years' 
license.     Shall  have  a  success  grade. 

(c.)  A  teacher  with  three  or  more  years'  successful  experience : 
Shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  high  school  or  its  equivalent.  Shall  be 
a  graduate  from  a  school  maintaining  a  professional  course  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  or  its  equivalent.  Shall  have  a  three  years' 
license  or  its  equivalent.     Shall  have  a  success  grade. 

Provided,  lliat  for  teachers  already  in  the  service,  success- 
ful experience  in  teaching  shall  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for 
high  school  and  professional  training,  as  required  by  all  the  above 
classifications.     (R.  S.  1908,  §  6600.) 

Sec.  3.  Payment  at  less  rate  —  Penalty.  If  any  school  officer 
shall  pay  to  any  teacher  for  school  services  at  a  rate  less  than 
that  fixed  by  this  act,  he  shall  be  fined  in  any  amount  not  exceed- 
ing $100.00  and  shall  be  liable  in  a  civil  action  for  wages  to  such 
teacher  at  the  rate  provided  in  this  act,  which  may  be  recovered  by 
such  teacher,  together  with  an  attorney's  fee  of  $25.00,  in  any 
court  of  justice  of  competent  jurisdiction.     (R.  S.  1908,  §  6601.) 

Sec.  4.  State  board  of  education  —  Duties.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  state  board  of  education,  from  time  to  time,  to  provide 
regulations  which  shall  define  the  words  ''  high  school "  and 
''  equivalent  "  in  this  act,  it  being  the  intent  hereof  that  only  such 
schools  be  recognized  as  high  schools  as  maintain  a  standard  of 
scholarship  and  efficiency  and  course  of  study  to  the  approval  of 
the  state  board  of  education,  and  that  the  word  "  equivalent "  as 
used  in  this  act  shall  mean  such  a  course  of  study  or  training  or  the 
ability  to  pass  such  an  examination  as  in  the  judgment  of  tibe  state 
board  of  education  would  as  fully  qualify  the  applicant  for  teach- 
ing as  the  qualification  of  high  school  or  normal  school  work  and  the 
license  respectively  named  above  requires.     (R.  S.  1908,  §  6602.) 

III.  A  Feasible  Pension  Stotem  for  Pubuc  School 

Teachers 

[Pritchett,  Henry  S.,  in  the  7ih  An.  Rept.  Carnegie  Foundation, 

1912,  pp.  70-77.1 

While  the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has  to  do  primarily 
with  pensions  to  the  teachers  in  a  limited  number  of  coU^^  and 
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universities,  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  keen  interest  is  taken 
in  the  problem  of  pensions  for  public  school  teachers.  The  reports 
of  the  Foundation  have  continually  aimed  to  emphasise  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  college  and  the  public  school  s>'stem.  Our  edu- 
cational problem  is  one  problem,  and  if  there  is  a  justificaticm  for 
pensions  for  teachers  in  the  colleges,  there  is  a  still  stronger  justi- 
fication for  pensions  for  teachers  in  public  schools,  where  salaries 
are  lower,  work  is  harder,  and  the  conditions  of  serWoe  are  in  eveiy 
way  more  difficult.  One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  our  public 
school  system  to-day  lies  in  the  fact  that  only  a  small  numbtf  of 
men  can  l>e  induced  to  undertake  permanent  careers  in  it.  Be- 
fore we  can  hope  for  the  best  results  in  education,  we  must  make  a 
career  for  an  ambitious  man  possible  in  the  public  schools.  To 
do  this,  dignity  and  security  must  be  given  to  the  teacher's  calling, 
and  probably  no  one  step  could  be  taken  which  will  be  more  influ- 
(*ntial  in  inducing  able  men  and  women  to  adopt  the  profession 
of  the  teacher  in  the  public  schools  than  to  attach  to  that  vocation 
the  security  which  a  pension  brings. 

This  problem  is  now  before  the  legislatures  of  many  stages.  It 
is  going  to  be  an  increasingly  insistent  question.  In  the  presence 
of  sucii  suggested  legislation,  the  thoughtful  legislator  will  wish 
to  ask  at  least  four  questions :  (1)  Upon  what  grounds  are  pensions 
for  public  school  teachers  justified?  (2)  Assimiing  that  pensions 
ought  to  l)e  paid,  who  ought  to  pay  them?  (3)  What  form  of 
pension  system  would  it  be  fair  to  adopt,  having  regard  both  to  the 
individual  teacher  and  to  the  state?  (4)  What  will  such  a  pension 
svstcni  cost  the  individual  teacher  and  what  will  it  cost  the  state? 

Wh(;n  these  four  questions  have  been  answered,  a  feasible  pen- 
sion system  for  the  public  school  teachers  of  a  state  will  have  been 
d(iscrih(xl. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  answer  these  finally  for  a  particular 
state  witliout  a  thoroughgoing  examination  of  the  salaries,  ages, 
and  lengths  of  service  of  the  teachers  who  compose  the  system,  it 
is  nevertheless  p)ossible  to  give  a  general  answer,  sufficient  to  guide 
the  inciuirer  in  forming  a  judgment.  The  literature  of  the  subject 
is  extensive,  l)<)th  in  English  and  in  German,  and  the  experience 
already  gained  has  demonstrated  certain  fundamental  principles 
which  may  he  considered  as  settled.  I  venture,  therefore,  to  out- 
line tlie  following  answers  to  these  four  questions  in  the  light  of 
the  experience  of  existing  pension  systems  in  this  country,  in 
England,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

1.  Pensions  are ■  justified  up)on  practically  two  grounds:  first, 
thos(>  of  a  larger  s(K*ial  justice ;  secondly,  as  a  necessary  conditfan 
to  an  efficient  public  school  system. 
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The  first  of  these  reasons  applies  in  marked  measure  to  pensions 
like  that  of  the  teacher.  Society,  as  at  present  organized,  desires 
to  get  the  best  service  it  can  out  of  the  various  vocations  and 
callings  into  which  men  are  naturally  distributed.  In  some  of 
these  callings  great  prizes  are  to  be  won,  and  these  serve  as  incen- 
tives for  high  performance.  In  other  callings,  like  that  of  the 
teacher,  there  are  no  large  prizes  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  reward 
(it  would  be  a  wise  thing  in  society  to  create  such).  Society  de- 
sires to  obtain  of  the  teacher  a  service  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  the  pay  which  he  receives.  Intelligence,  devotion,  high  char- 
acter —  all  are  necessary,  and  the  state  seeks  to  obtain  them  at  an 
average  salary  of  $500  a  year.  It  is  clear  that,  if  the  state  is  to 
receive  such  service,  some  protection  for  old  age  and  disability 
must  be  had,  if  the  best  men  and  women  are  to  be  induced  to  enter 
upon  such  a  calling  as  a  life  work. 

Secondly,  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  in  organization, 
whether  a  governmental  one  or  a  business  one,  there  must  be  some 
means  for  retiring,  decently  and  justly,  worn-out  servants.  In 
the  past  we  have  in  most  cases  turned  out  men  and  women  no 
longer  able  to  teach,  but  the  conscience  of  our  time  does  not  per- 
mit such  action.  Out-worn  teachers  remain  to  the  direct  injury 
of  the  pupils  themselves.  As  a  matter  of  efficiency,  some  himiane 
method  of  retirement  for  public  school  teachers  is  necessary. 

These  two  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  pensions  for  the 
teachers  in  state  schools  arc  sound  and  unanswerable. 

2.  Three  plans  for  securing  protection  against  disability  and  the 
weakness  of  old  age  are  proposed :  a  pension  system  borne  wholly 
by  the  employer,  a  pension  system  borne  wholly  by  the  employee, 
a  pension  system  conducted  jointly  by  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee and  supported  by  their  joint  contributions. 

While  there  are  some  variations  of  opinion  among  those  who 
have  studied  the  question,  the  overwhelming  weight  of  opinion 
is  in  favor  of  the  third  plan. 

A  pension  system  resting  upon  the  contributions  of  the  em- 
ployer alone  has  many  objections,  not  the  least  being  the  lack  of 
cooperation  and  of  the  incentive  to  thrift  which  are  likely  to  be 
produced  by  it. 

A  system  of  pensions  depending  on  the  contributions  of  em- 
ployees alone  amounts  practically  to  a  compulsory  system  of 
saving.  In  order  that  the  benefits  may  be  large  enough  to  form 
a  basis  for  retirement,  the  contribution  must  be  so  large  as  to  be 
practically  prohibitory. 

The  third  plan  seems  to  me  justified  not  only  on  the  ground  of 
equity,  but  upon  the  ground  of  self-interest,  whether  the  employer 
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be  a  corporation  or  a  government.  AU  salarica  such  as  teadios' 
are  relatively  low,  and  while  the  questioii  of  a  just  salary  must  not 
be  a>nfused  with  the  equity  involved  in  a  rdief  pUn,  it  neverthe- 
less remains  true  that  the  general  equities  of  service  demand  ihat 
a  part  of  the  pension  of  a  ser\'ant  be  borne  by  the  employer.  A 
state  still  owes  to  the  faithful  teacher  something  alter  it  has  paid 
his  salary.  He  has  been  required  to  regulate  his  life  in  laige 
measure  for  the  common  interest.  In  addition  the  employer, 
whether  a  corporation  or  a  state,  secures  a  higher  efficiency  by  a 
well-ordered  pension  system.  Finally,  only  by  such  joint  action 
can  he  secured  the  right  cooperation  between  employer  and  em- 
ploy<!r.  On  all  three  grounds  —  the  ground  of  general  equity,  of 
increased  c^fRciency,  of  a  better  social  cooperation  —  it  is  desirable 
that  a  syst(*m  of  pensions  rest  upon  the  joint  contribution  of  the 
employer  and  the  employee. 

I  assume  that  on  the  whole  it  is  fair  for  the  teacher  to  bear  half 
the  cost  of  the  annuity  and  the  state  the  other  half. 

3.  The  form  of  pension  system  at  once  just  and  feasible  would 
involve  the  consideration  of  many  details,  but  at  least  these  general 
principles  may  be  assumed  as  proven: 

(a)  The  pension  obligation  should  be  compulsory  upon  eveiy 
teacher  who  enters  the  service. 

(6)  The  amount  of  the  contribution  should  be  determined  by 
thorougli  actuarial  investigation,  but  each  teacher  shall  form  a 
unit,  and  the  annuity  which  he  is  to  receive  shall  be  based  upon  his 
own  payment  plus  that  granted  by  the  state.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  just  and  fair,  and  is  capable  of  actuarial  computation. 
Every  individual,  whether  he  survives,  resigns,  or  dies,  thus  fur- 
nishers th('  basis  for  the  action  taken. 

(r)  (Contributions  levied  upon  teachers  who  resign  or  are  dis- 
missi»d  must  he  returned  with  a  moderate  interest  —  say  three  per 
cent  —  and  similar  returns  must  be  made  to  the  widows  or  heirs 
of  those  who  die. 

(d)  A  central  administration  for  the  pensions  of  all  public  school 
trarhers  should  he  provided,  constituted  of  a  small  commission 
serving  without  salary,  with  a  paid  executive  who  should  at  the 
same  time  l>e  a  comf)etent  actuary. 

4.  The  cost  of  such  a  pension  system  to  the  state  or  to  the  indi- 
vidual can  be  approximated  only  after  some  assumption  is  made 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  pension  to  be  paid  in  the  individual  case. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  some  estimate,  I  assume  that  the  teadier  it 
to  reiH»ive  a  pension  of  fifty  per  cent  of  his  pay  at  the  time  of  re- 
tirement, (me-half  of  the  pension  to  be  provided  by  his  own  pi^- 
meots^  the  other  half  by  appropriations  from  the  state  treamiiy. 
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Thus,  a  teacher  in  the  grammar  school  who  receives  $500  a  year, 
which  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  average,  would  be  paid  at 
the  assumed  age  of  retirement  —  say,  sixty  years  —  a  pension  of 
$250,  of  which  his  own  contributions  must  furnish  an  amount 
sufficient  to  supply  an  annuity  of  $125,  and  the  state  the  remain- 
ing annuity  of  $125.  The  teacher  who  enters  at  twenty-five  would 
need  to  pay,  in  order  to  provide  his  annuity  at  sixty,  about  three 
and  a  half  per  cent  of  his  salary  —  in  other  words,  something  less 
than  $20  a  year,  which,  compounded  at  four  per  cent,  would  take 
care  of  his  half  of  the  annuity.  Should  the  teacher  die  or  resign 
in  the  interval,  the  state  would  repay  his  accumulations  with 
interest  at  three  per  cent,  a  process  which  ought  to  furnish  a  small 
profit,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  to  the  teacher's  family 
a  protection  which  is  most  important  and  most  needed.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  for  a  pension  system  which  aims  simply  to  retire 
individuals  at  sixty,  the  teacher  must  expect  to  pay  a  proportion 
of  his  salary  amounting  to  from  three  and  a  half  to  six  percent, 
according  to  the  age  at  which  he  enters. 

Assuming  a  school  system  comparable  with  that  of,  let  us  say, 
the  state  of  Kansas,  or  the  state  of  Virginia,  or  the  state  of  Iowa, 
with  approximately  12,000  school  teachers,  how  much  would  such 
a  system  cost  the  state?  And  what  rules  should  be  inaugurated 
at  the  start  which  may  be  at  once  consistent  with  the  security  of 
those  who  contribute  and  with  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  state? 
for  when  once  the  state  accepts  the  contributions  of  these  teachers 
and  enters  into  a  contractual  relation  with  them,  it  cannot  insert 
into  the  provisions  of  its  pension  system  a  clause  reserving  the  right 
to  amend  the  conditions  at  will.  Assuming  a  constituency  of  public 
school  teachers  of  a  state  to  munber  12,000,  and  that  they  receive 
an  average  salary  of  $500,  what  would  the  system  ultimately  cost 
the  state,  if  it  paid  one-half  of  the  pensions  which  might  accrue 
under  such  a  simple  pension  scheme  as  I  have  assumed,  namely,  a 
pension  system  which  retired  teachers  at  sixty  years  of  age  upon 
half  pay,  the  teacher  providing  one-half  of  the  pension? 

This  question  is  the  hardest  of  all  to  answer.  The  wisest  actuary 
can  make  only  a  guess.  The  chief  uncertainty  arises  t>ut  of  the 
fact  that  comparatively  few  teachers  remain  permanently  in  serv- 
ice to  the  age  of  sixty.  At  present  the  great  bulk  of  teachers  are 
women.  Many  of  these  marry.  Others,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, drop  out  of  teaching.  The  number  who  take  their  calling 
seriously  and  who  will  persist  to  the  end  of  their  active  life  is,  of 
course,  increasing,  but  any  estimate  as  to  the  number  who  will 
ultimately  earn  pensions  under  such  a  plan  is  subject  to  large 
enor. 
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In  Virginia,  for  example,  the  men  teachers  in  the  calling  at  the 
age  of  sixty  form  about  5  per  cent  of  those  who  started ;  if  ibett 
had  been  no  retirements,  they  would  be  about  60  per  cent.  Simi- 
larly for  women  teachers,  those  at  the  age  of  sixty  form  about  16 
per  cent  of  those  who  started,  while  had  all  persisted  to  the  age 
of  sixty  except  those  removed  by  death,  the  percentage  would  be 
67.  As  the  women  teachers  far  outnumber  the  men,  it  may  be 
said  roughly  that  the  fluctuations  lie  between  15  per  cent  at  the 
present  time  and  a  possible  65  per  cent.  The  statistics  for  Illi- 
nois are  quite  near  these.  Perhaps  the  assumption  of  40  per  cent, 
the  arithmetical  mean  of  these  two  limits,  would  be  as  dose  an 
approximation  to  the  facts  a  generation  hence  as  could  be  made. 
Such  a  school  system  of  12,000  teachers  at  an  average  pay  of  $500 
and  paying  pensions  on  the  basis  assumed  would  therefore  devel(^ 
a  charge  upon  the  state  treasury  of  $600,000  a  year,  which  is  10 
pvT  cent  of  the  salary  cost,  and  which  probably  represents  approxi- 
mately the  maximum  load  which  a  state  like  Kansas  or  Iowa  would 
in  the  course  of  a  generation  assume  in  adopting  such  a  system. 
This  lojul  would,  of  course,  l>e  greatly  reduced  by  advancing  the 
age  of  retirement  from  sixty  to  sixty-five. 

The  fonn  of  pension  system  here  assumed  is  the  simplest  pos- 
sible. It  provides  a  pension  in  but  one  case,  namely,  that  of  the 
individual  who  has  come  to  the  age  of  sixty.  It  does  nothing  for 
the  t(»acher  who  has  become  disabled  at  an  earlier  period,  or  for  the 
fainilii^  of  those  who  died.  Such  a  provision  would,  however, 
take  care  of  that  main  load  which  affects  both  the  question  of 
justice  and  the  question  of  efficiency,  and  would  go  far  to  scJve 
the  wants  which  a  pension  system  can  meet.  It  will  be  wise,  in 
my  judgment,  for  such  systems  to  be  formed  upon  very  simple 
lines,  and  not  to  attempt  to  meet  every  indi\idual  case,  but  to 
provide  justly  for  the  one  or  two  great  sources  of  need  which 
appeal  both  to  our  sense  of  justice  and  to  our  ideals  of  effidenQ'. 

There  is  one  modification  of  this  simple  scheme  which  would 
add  little  to  the  expense,  but  which  would  cover  practically  all 
that  a  pension  system  for  public  school  teachers  should  at  this  time 
attempt  to  do,  that  is,  the  payment  of  a  proportionate  pension  for 
a  given  length  of  service  in  case  of  disability.  For  example,  a 
stjite  might  well  afford  to  pay,  after  fifteen  years  of  service  and  of 
contril)ution,  an  agreed-upon  prop)ortionate  pension  to  the  teacher 
who  had  broken  down  in  its  service. 

These  general  principles  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  cover  the 
essentials  of  a  state-wide  pension  system  for  public  school  teachers. 
Such  pensions  undoubtedly  are  to  be  paid.  Both  our  sense  of 
justice  and  our  ideals  of  efficiency  demand  it.    The  danger  is  that 
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they  will  be  begun  under  unwise  and  imperfect  conceptions,  which 
ultimately  will  defeat,  or  at  least  retard,  as  was  the  case  in  New 
South  Wales,  the  whole  movement.  The  one  word  which  needs 
to  be  spoken  to  any  association  of  teachers  and  to  any  body  of 
legislator  who  are  to  deal  with  the  question  is,  to  take  no  step 
without  sound  actuarial  advice,  and  to  make  use  of  the  rich  experi- 
ence of  the  past  which  is  now  available. 

As  pension  systems  become  numerous,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
arrange  some  equitable  plan  for  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  contri- 
butions and  liabilities,  so  that  a  teacher,  transferring  from  a  school 
under  one  pension  system  to  a  school  under  another  system,  will 
not  lose  the  accumulated  right  to  a  provision  in  old  age. 

In  the  minds  of  many  there  will  still  remain  the  question  whether, 
in  the  light  of  what  the  Federal  Congress  has  done  in  the  matter 
of  civil  war  pensions,  any  state  government  can  be  trusted  to  con- 
trol such  a  relief  system,  free  of  politics.  The  Commission  on 
Economy  and  Efficiency  appointed  by  President  Taft  recom- 
mended as  a  plan  of  retirement  for  civil  employees  of  the  Federal 
government  a  system  of  annuities  supported  from  the  contributions 
of  employees  alone,  based  upon  the  age  of  entrance  into  the  serv- 
ice; the  maximum  annuity  to  be  $600.  The  government  is  to 
provide  for  the  accrued  liabilities  in  excess  of  eight  per  cent  of  the 
employee's  salary,  and  to  guarantee  four  per  cent  upon  the  contri- 
butions of  the  employees.  The  system  will  apply  to  government 
employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia  only.  The  plan,  which 
has  been  worked  out  in  most  complete  actuarial  form  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert D.  Brown  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  con- 
templates the  return  to  an  employee  leaving  the  service  prior  to 
the  age  of  retirement  of  all  contributions  with  interest  at  four  per 
cent  compounded  annually,  and  the  return  to  the  legal  represen- 
tatives of  an  employee  dying  either  before  or  after  retirement  of 
the  amount  in  hand  not  yet  paid  out  to  him  in  annuities,  with 
interest.     The  retiring  age  is  seventy. 

This  plan  is  really  not  a  relief  plan,  but  a  system  of  compulsory 
saving.  The  Commission  was  evidently  strongly  influenced  in  its 
conclusions  by  the  fear  that  any  pension  system  administered  by 
Congress  which  involved  a  payment  by  the  government  of  even 
part  of  a  retiring  allowance  would  be  subject  to  political  abuse. 
No  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  civil  war  pensions  can  doubt 
the  possibility  of  such  a  misuse  of  public  money.  The  civil  war 
pension  history  constitutes  our  greatest  political  scandal.  To 
Congress  and  to  the  country  it  has  been  a  source  of  untold  demoral- 
ization, and  the  presidents  of  the  United  States  share  with  Con- 
gress   the    responsibility    for    this    legislation.     Except    Grover 
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Clevdand,  no  President  of  the 
in  the  face  of  a  penson  bill. 


Suites  has  shown  oomafe 


Will  a  state  legislature  and  a  state  governor  administer  jostily 
a  matter  in  which  the  general  government  and  the  diicf  czBCUtiTa 
have  \H'i'n  s^j  weak? 

In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  a  pension  s>'steni  in  wfaid 
the  employee  contributes  does  not  present  the  same  c^ipoitumty 
for  political  exploitation  that  the  civil  war  pensions  have  pre- 
senti-d.  The  man  who  believes  in  the  future  of  his  country  and  in 
ileriuM'ratic  prr>gress  will  be  slow  to  admit  that  either  C<iiig;ress  or 
the  statf;  gr>vemments  will  be  found  permanendy  incapable  of 
carrying  out  so  simple  an  obligation.  If  our  democracy  cannot 
learn  from  such  an  experience  as  that  of  the  civil  war  pensions,  it 
is  [lelpless  to  aoWe  the  problems  that  confront  it  on  every  hand. 
In  any  event,  the  argument  that  our  govemmoit  is  not  honest 
enougli  to  conduct  a  justly  planned  relict  system  for  its  employees 
is  a  weak  reason  for  inaugurating  an  unsatisfactoiy  system. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

IMPROVING  TEACHERS  IN  SERVICE 

Many  plans  have  been  tried,  in  different  states  and  cities,  to 
improve  teachers  in  service.  The  most  important  of  these 
classify  themselves  under  the  headings  of  teachers'  institutes, 
and  reading  circles  for  professional  improvement.  Much  has 
been  written  on  each  of  these  plans,  and  we  reproduce  here 
only  a  few  selected  articles.  The  first  suggests  a  substitute  for 
the  old  type  of  teachers'  institute,  and  appended  to  it  is  the  1911 
revision  of  the  California  law  relating  to  institutes,  which  was 
enacted  as  a  result  of  this  article.  Of  the  state  reading  circles, 
we  reproduce  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  Indiana  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle.  This  organization  has  rendered  a  very  con- 
spicuous educational  service  during  the  quarter  century  of  its 
existence. 

I.    A  SUBSTmJTE  FOR  THE  TeACHEBS'  INSTITUTE 

[By  Reynolds,  J.  E.,  County  Superintendent  of  Ventura  County, 
California.     Reprinted  from  The  Sierra  Educational  News.] 

Two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  subtracted 
from  the  money  provided  for  the  education  of  die  children  of  the 
state  and  spent  for  teachers'  institutes.  In  many  counties  two- 
thirds  the  cost  of  the  institute  can  be  saved  to  the  children ;  and 
this,  not  only  without  impairing  its  usefulness,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, actually  strengthening  some  of  its  weak  places  and  making 
it  more  effective. 

NOT  ENOUGH  THINKING 

Among  the  weaknesses  of  the  institute  is  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  teachers  are,  from  its  opening  to  its  closing  moment,  in 
a  state  of  passivity  towards  all  that  goes  on.  In  the  school  the 
true  teacher  acts  as  far  as  possible  on  the  principle  of  learning  by 
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doing,  for  he  knows  that  mental  alertness  depends  mainly  on  the 
self-acti\ity  of  the  learner.  His  constant  aim  is,  not  to  do  for  the 
learner,  hut  to  keep  the  learner  doing  for  himself.  In  the  institute 
on  the  other  hand,  young  teachers  sit,  hour  after  hour,  and  session 
after  session,  passive  as  pitchers  waiting  to  be  filled,  as  if  the  best, 
the  only,  way  to  learn  is  by  listening  to  the  expression  of  the  prod- 
uct of  other  people's  thinking. 

Again,  the  institute  program  is  frequently  so  overcrowded  that 
towards  the  close  of  the  sessions  it  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh  to  sit 
politely  still,  and  pretend  to  be  listening.  And  even  where  the 
program  is  not  over-crowded  it  is  necessarily  so  extensive,  occupy- 
ing from  three  to  five  days,  and  covers  such  a  variety  of  topics,  tliat 
adequate  reflection  on  the  ideas  presented,  and  consequent  as- 
similation, is  quite  out  of  the  question.  A  too  generous  supply  of 
rich  food  clogs  the  mental  digestion. 

Lincoln's  perfect  engush 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  on  one  occasion  that  he  did  not  profess  to 
be  an  educated  man,  and  that  it  was  a  source  of  constant  surprise 
to  him  that  learned  men,  professors  in  universities,  should  hold  his 
spoecrhes  as  mmlels  of  English,  and  use  them  to  exemplify  rhetorical 
principles.  He  said,  however,  that  from  his  youth  up  he  had  had 
the  habit  of  turning  over  and  over  in  his  mind  any  new  thought 
that  was  pres(»nted  to  him  until  he  understood  it  thoroughly,  in  all 
its  length  and  l)readth  and  thickness.  And  having  thus  mastered 
it,  he  sought  tlie  words  to  give  it  clear  and  precise  expression,  never 
satisfied  until  he  had  clothed  it  in  language  that  seemed  exactly 
fitting. 

Here  was  perfect  assimilation  of  new  ideas.  Has  pedagogy 
ever  discovered  a  bett(*r  method  of  education  ?  In  most  educational 
institutions,  from  the  elementary  school  up,  there  is  propor- 
tionately too  much  listening,  as  well  as  too  much  reading,  and  too 
little  use  of  the  thinking  powers  of  the  individual ;  and  this  weak- 
ness shows  at  its  ft«l)lest  in  the  teachers'  institute.  The  net  re- 
sult of  the  institute  is  often  a  vague  impression  of  good  things 
heard  on  many  different  subjects,  not  a  clear,  definite,  thorough 
grasp  of  new  ideas  on  any  subject. 

MI'ST   EXCHANGE   IDEAS 

Mainly  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  institute  for  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  on  school  problems,  associations  like  schoolmasters' 
clubs  are  growing  in  number  all  over  the  state.    In  the  meetings  of 
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these  associations  a  topic  presented  by  a  leader  is  discussed  by  the 
comparatively  few  members  with  a  freedom  that  in  an  institute  is 
impossible.  Each  feels  the  interest  that  comes  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  opinions,  and  each  also  has  the  stimulus  which 
comes  from  the  knowledge  that  he  himself  will  be  called  upon  at 
some  future  time  to  present  a  subject  for  the  discussion  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

Another  weakness  of  the  institute  is  that  it  is  too  much  a  teachers' 
institute.  In  it  teachers  listen  to  more  or  less  able  speakers,  who 
present  greater  or  fewer  new  ideas,  who  stir  their  interest  more  or 
less,  and  at  times  arouse  their  enthusiasm.  And  then  they  ''reso- 
lute," and  frequently  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  printing  their 
resolutions  and  broadcasting  them  over  the  land.  Last  year  the 
Ventura  County  Institute  sent  a  copy  of  one  resolution  to  each 
trustee  in  the  county.  And  what  good  came  of  it  ?  If  any  result 
followed,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  it  has  not  thus  far  become  appar- 
ent. What  is  needed  is  that  school  trustees  and  patrons  should 
attend  the  institutes;  they  should  hear  the  able  speakers,  they 
also  should  get  the  new  ideas,  their  interest  should  be  stirred,  and 
their  enthusiasm  aroused.  Any  reform  shown  to  be  advisable 
could  then  be  effected,  for  the  ideas,  the  interest  and  the  enthusiasm 
would  be  in  the  minds  of  the  people  who  possess  the  power  to  make 
the  reform. 

What  is  the  use  of  arousing  enthusiasm  in  a  teachers'  institute 
over  raising  teachers'  salaries,  or  over  a  dozen  other  subjects  often 
discussed  ?  A  teacher  may  leave  the  institute  in  a  blaze  for  the  im- 
proving of  school  grounds,  or  the  decoration  of  school-rooms ;  but 
she  comes  to  trustees  who  are  not  at  all  interested,  who  don't  see 
where  the  money  is  to  come  from,  and  whose  lack  of  sympathy  acts 
on  her  generous  emotion  like  a  wet  blanket.  Sometimes,  of  course, 
persistence  overcomes  apathy ;  but  more  often  the  fire  is  quenched, 
and  nothing  is  done. 

INSTITUTES  EXPENSIVE 

Finally,  the  present  institute  is  extremely  expensive.  A  three 
days'  session  in  Ventura  County,  which  has  only  one  hundred  thirty 
teachers,  costs  $3,000,  $1,000  a  day.  A  teacher's  salary  for  the 
session  averages  $20,  and  the  other  expenses  approximate  $400 
more.  Los  Angeles,  city  and  county,  with  four  thousand  teachers, 
pays  in  salaries  for  the  institute  week,  $80,000.  That  is  to  say, 
the  children  of  these  counties  are,  for  the  sake  of  the  institutes, 
deprived  of  the  schooling  which  these  sums  of  money  would  pay  for . 
It  may  be  worth  it ;  but  if  a  cheaper  method,  which  may  possilA^ 
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produce  aa  good  results  educationftlly,  can  be  found,  it  ought  to  be 
given  B  chance  to  demomtnte  its  usefulness. 

The  plan  of  local  evouDg  institutes  is  believed  to  be  aud  a 
method.  It  is  desired  that  the  legislature  shall,  without  abrogat- 
ing the  present  law  governing  institutes,  amend  that  law  90  as  to 
permit  a  school  superintendent  who  may  so  elect,  to  hold,  instead  ot 
the  annual  institute,  local  evening  institutes  at  different  points  in 
the  territory  under  his  jurisdiction,  at  various  times  throughout 
the  school  year. 

PLAN  IN   BRIEF 

To  put  the  matter,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  in  concrete  fom, 
Ventura  County  could  be  divided  into  five  or  six  sections  in  such 
a  way  that  the  teachers,  trustees  and  people  of  each  section  could 
come  together  at  a  convenient  central  point  in  each  section  for  ■ 
local  evening  institute.  The  superintendent  would  then  advertise 
the  first  series  of  evening  institutes  throughout  the  county,  say,  for 
the  moonhght  week  of  October.  On  Monday  evening,  he,  mth 
a  good  lecturer,  would  meet  the  teachers  and  people  of  section 
number  one.  The  first  hour  of  the  meeting  might  be  devoted  to 
short  papers  or  talks  by  two  or  three  teachers  and  trustees,  followed 
by  an  open  discussion ;  and  the  program  would  conclude  with  a 
first-class  educational  lecture.  On  Tuesday  the  superintendeot 
and  lecturer  would  repair  to  the  central  point  of  section  number 
two  and  hold  a  similar  institute  in  the  evening.  On  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  and  Friday  the  program  would  be  repeated  at  the 
central  points  of  sections  three,  four  and  five.  Thus,  during  the 
week,  an  evening  institute  would  be  held  in  the  county  at  each  of 
five  points  accessible  to  teachers,  trustees  and  people  of  the  sur^ 
rounding  school  districts. 

ONE  SERIES  EACH   MONTH 

This  would  he  all  for  the  month  of  October ;  but  in  the  moonhght 
week  of  November  the  superintendent  would  get  another  good 
lecturer  tor  another  series  of  five  evening  institutes,  omitting  one 
of  the  five  places  visited  before,  in  order  to  hold  an  institute  at  the 
central  point  of  the  sixth  section.  Again  in  December  there 
would  he  another  week's  series,  and  others  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary and  March  and  April.  The  institute  would  thus  be  sfwead 
over  seven  months  of  the  school  year,  instead  of  being  crowded  into 
one  week  of  from  three  to  five  consecutive  days. 

One  advantage  over  the  present  plan  would  be  that  the  tewdiaa 
would  be  more  active  in  the  work  of  the  institute.      Then  bring 
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fewer  teachers,  each  would  have  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the 
discussions ;  and  many  of  them  in  each  section  of  the  county  would 
be  called  upon,  at  some  time  during  the  year,  to  take  the  leading 
part  in  a  discussion  by  preparing  a  short  paper  or  talk  upon  some 
problem  of  school  work  with  which  they  were  familiar.  Putting 
more  of  themselves  into  the  institute,  they  would  unquestionably 
get  more  out  of  it. 

TIME  TO  THINK  IT  OVER 

Again,  there  would  be  ample  time  for  the  assimilation  of  new  ideas. 
After  one  evening  of  institute  a  whole  month  would  elapse  before 
the  next  session,  plenty  of  time  for  reflection,  for  the  interaction 
of  old  and  new  ideas  upon  each  other,  for,  as  it  were,  the  mixing 
of  the  old  and  new  into  a  solution,  and  the  crystallization  of  an  en- 
tirely new  thought  product.  In  other  words,  the  mental  food, 
thoroughly  digested,  would  go  to  upbuild  the  intellectual  system 
of  the  consumer. 

PUBUC   GENERALLY  BENEFITED 

Furthermore,  trustees  and  patrons  would  be  in  attendance  at  the 
institutes,  would  take  part  in  the  discussions,  and  would  view 
school  matters  from  what  would  be  to  most  of  them  an  entirely 
new  and  helpful  standpoint.  More  or  less  complete  sympathy 
and  hearty  co-operation  of  teachers,  trustees  and  parents  might 
be  hoped  for  as  a  result  of  the  frequent  interchange  of  ideas  in  such 
local  institutes.  Moreover,  the  people  of  every  community  in  the 
county  would  be  given  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  series  of  first-class 
educational  lectures,  as  good  as  can  be  heard  by  residents  of  Los 
Angeles  or  San  Francisco.  Many  of  the  great  minds  of  the  land 
are  concerned  with  the  means  to  make  life  on  the  farm  better  worth 
living ;  and  as  one  of  the  means  to  this  end  the  evening  institute 
may  well  be  of  immense  value  to  the  community. 

WHERE  THE  SAVING  COMES  IN 

Finally,  in  the  matter  of  cost  the  local  evening  institute  has  an 
enormous  advantage  over  the  present  plan.  An  excellent  lecturer 
can  be  employed  for  from  $100  to  $125  for  five  evenings.  Other 
expenses  may  bring  the  total  cost  to  $150  a  week,  $900  for  six  series 
tlm)ughout  the  year.  This  would  effect  a  saving  of  $2100  a  year 
from  the  cost  of  the  present  institute  in  Ventura  County ;  or,  as 
the  teachers  would  probably  earn  their  salaries  by  teaching  diiring 
the  week  which  they  now  spend  at  the  institute,  the  school  funds 
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produce  as  good  results  educationally,  can  be  f ound»  it  ought  to  be 
given  a  chance  to  demonstrate  its  usefulness. 

The  plan  of  local  evening  institutes  is  believed  to  be  such  a 
method.  It  is  desired  that  the  legislature  shall,  without  abrogat- 
ing the  present  law  governing  institutes,  amend  that  law  so  as  to 
permit  a  school  superintendent  who  may  so  elect,  to  hold,  instead  of 
the  annual  institute,  local  evening  institutes  at  different  points  in 
the  territory  under  his  jurisdiction,  at  various  times  throughout 
the  school  year. 

PLAN  IN  BRIEF 

To  put  the  matter,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  in  concrete  form, 
Ventura  County  could  be  divided  into  five  or  six  sections  in  such 
a  way  that  the  teachers,  trustees  and  people  of  each  section  oould 
come  together  at  a  convenient  central  point  in  each  section  for  a 
local  evening  institute.  The  superintendent  would  then  advertise 
the  first  series  of  evening  institutes  throughout  the  county,  say,  for 
the  moonUght  week  of  October.  On  Monday  evening,  he,  with 
a  good  lecturer,  would  meet  the  teachers  and  people  of  section 
number  one.  The  first  hour  of  the  meeting  might  be  devoted  to 
short  papers  or  talks  by  two  or  three  teachers  and  trustees,  followed 
by  an  open  discussion ;  and  the  program  would  conclude  with  a 
first-class  educational  lecture.  On  Tuesday  the  superintendent 
and  lecturer  would  repair  to  the  central  point  of  section  number 
two  and  hold  a  similar  institute  in  the  evening.  On  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  and  Friday  the  program  would  be  repeated  at  the 
central  points  of  sections  three,  four  and  five.  Thus,  during  the 
week,  an  evening  institute  would  be  held  in  the  county  at  each  of 
five  points  accessible  to  teachers,  trustees  and  people  of  the  sur- 
rounding school  districts. 

ONE  SERIES  EACH  MONTH 

This  would  be  all  for  the  month  of  October ;  but  in  the  moonlight 
week  of  November  the  superintendent  would  get  another  good 
lecturer  for  another  series  of  five  evening  institutes,  omitting  one 
of  the  five  places  visited  before,  in  order  to  hold  an  institute  at  the 
central  point  of  the  sixth  section.  Again  in  December  there 
would  be  another  week's  series,  and  others  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary and  March  and  April.  The  institute  would  thus  be  spread 
over  seven  months  of  the  school  year,  instiead  of  being  crowded  into 
one  week  of  from  three  to  five  consecutive  days. 

One  advantage  over  the  present  plan  would  be  that  the  teachers 
would  be  more  active  in  the  work  of  the  institute.     There  being 
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fewer  teachers,  each  would  have  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the 
discussions ;  and  many  of  them  in  each  section  of  the  county  would 
be  called  upon,  at  some  time  during  the  year,  to  take  the  leading 
part  in  a  discussion  by  preparing  a  short  paper  or  talk  upon  some 
problem  of  school  work  with  which  they  were  familiar.  Putting 
more  of  themselves  into  the  institute,  they  would  unquestionably 
get  more  out  of  it. 

TIME  TO  THINK  IT  OVER 

Again,  there  would  be  ample  time  for  the  assimilation  of  new  ideas. 
After  one  evening  of  institute  a  whole  month  would  elapse  before 
the  next  session,  plenty  of  time  for  reflection,  for  the  interaction 
of  old  and  new  ideas  upon  each  other,  for,  as  it  were,  the  mixing 
of  the  old  and  new  into  a  solution,  and  the  crystallization  of  an  en- 
tirely new  thought  product.  In  other  words,  the  mental  food, 
thoroughly  digested,  would  go  to  upbuild  the  intellectual  system 
of  the  consumer. 

PUBLIC   GENERALLY  BENEFITED 

Furthermore,  trustees  and  patrons  would  be  in  attendance  at  the 
institutes,  would  take  part  in  the  discussions,  and  would  view 
school  matters  from  what  would  be  to  most  of  them  an  entirely 
new  and  helpful  standpoint.  More  or  less  complete  sympathy 
and  hearty  co-operation  of  teachers,  trustees  and  parents  might 
be  hoped  for  as  a  result  of  the  frequent  interchange  of  ideas  in  such 
local  institutes.  Moreover,  the  people  of  every  community  in  the 
county  would  be  given  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  series  of  first-class 
educational  lectures,  as  good  as  can  be  heard  by  residents  of  Los 
Angeles  or  San  Francisco.  Many  of  the  great  minds  of  the  land 
are  concerned  with  the  means  to  make  life  on  the  farm  better  worth 
living ;  and  as  one  of  the  means  to  this  end  the  evening  institute 
may  well  be  of  inmiense  value  to  the  community. 

WHERE  THE  SAVING  COMES  IN 

Finally,  in  the  matter  of  cost  the  local  evening  institute  has  an 
enormous  advantage  over  the  present  plan.  An  excellent  lecturer 
can  be  employed  for  from  $100  to  $125  for  five  evenings.  Other 
expenses  may  bring  the  total  cost  to  $150  a  week,  $900  for  six  series 
tlut>ughout  the  year.  This  would  effect  a  saving  of  $2100  a  year 
from  the  cost  of  the  present  institute  in  Ventura  County ;  or,  as 
the  teachers  would  probably  earn  their  salaries  by  teaching  durixv%» 
the  week  which  they  now  spend  at  the  institute,  the  school  fiv*^^*" 
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would  be  drawn  upon  for  $900  more  than  at  present.  But  by  the 
investment  of  this  S900  there  would  be  saved  to  the  children  of  the 
county  $3000  worth  of  schooling  every  year. 

FOUR  EXCELLENT  REASONS 

The  next  legislature,  then,  ought  to  pass  a  bill  embodying  an 
amendment  to  the  present  law,  so  as  to  permit  the  holding  of  local 
evening  institutes  in  lieu  of  the  present  annual  institute.  It 
ought  to  do  it,  first,  because  the  local  institute  will  be,  at  least, 
as  helpful  to  the  teacher  as  the  present  institute ;  second,  because 
it  will  be  better  for  trustees  and  school  patrons,  ninety  per  cent 
of  whom  are  now  precluded  from  attendance ;  third,  be<^uise  its 
lectures  will  be  an  educational  force  of  the  highest  value  for  the 
people  of  every  community ;  and  fourth,  because  it  will  save  for 
the  schooUng  of  the  children  two-thirds  of  the  large  amount  whidi 
the  present  institute  costs. 

II.  Teachers'  Institutes 

[Political  Code  of  California,  Sec.  1560.] 

Sec.  1560.  The  superintendent  of  every  county  in  whidi 
there  are  twenty  or  more  school  districts,  and  of  every  city  and 
county,  and  of  every  city  school  district  governed  by  a  dty  board 
of  education  and  employing  seventy  or  more  teachers,  must  hold 
at  least  one  teachers'  institute  in  each  year;  and  every  teacher 
employed  in  the  schools  of  the  county,  dty  and  county,  or  dty 
school  district  holding  such  institute  must  attend  the  same  and 
participate  in  its  proceedings ;  and  shall  be  paid  his  regular  salary 
for  the  time  covered  by  such  attendance ;  provided,  that  the  super- 
intendents of  two  or  more  adjoining  counties,  or  dty  and  county, 
or  city  school  districts  may  unite  for  the  purpose  of  a  joint  institute 
or  convention  and  may  direct  the  teachers  of  their  respective  coun- 
ties, city  and  county,  or  city  school  districts  to  attend  the  same 
in  lieu  of  all  or  of  a  designated  part  of  the  county,  city  and  county, 
or  city  school  district  institute,  under  the  same  conditions  and  com- 
pensations as  are  herein  provided  for  the  county,  city  and  county,  or 
city  school  district  institute ; . . .  provided,  that  in  lieu  of  the  institute 
of  from  three  to  five  consecutive  days,  as  provided  in  this  section  and 
in  section  1562  of  the  Political  Code,  the  superintendent  of  any 
county  in  which  there  are  twenty  or  more  school  districts,  or  <rf 
any  city  and  county,  or  of  any  dty  school  district  governed  by  a 
city  board  of  education  and  employing  seventy  or  more  teachers^ 
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may  hold  during  the  school  year,  at  places  in  the  county,  or  city 
and  county,  or  city  school  district,  chosen  by  the  superintendent 
for  their  convenience  and  accessibility  to  teachers  and  patrons  of 
neighboring  schools,  three  or  more  series  of  local  day  or  evening 
institutes  which  shall  provide,  at  each  of  the  chosen  places,  not  less 
than  ten  hours  of  institute  work ;  provided,  that  the  superintendent 
may  combine  the  annual  institute  plan  with  the  local  institute 
plan,  by  holding,  during  one  or  more  days,  not  to  exceed  three,  an 
annual  meeting  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  county,  or  city  and  county, 
or  city  school  district,  and  also  holding  during  the  school  year  one 
or  more  series  of  evening  institutes  at  local  points  in  the  county, 
or  city  and  county,  or  city  school  district,  the  whole  to  provide  not 
less  than  ten  hours  of  institute  work ;  provided^  that  in  cities  and 
counties  one  or  more  local  day  or  evening  institutes  of  not  less  than 
two  hours  each  may  be  held  on  not  less  than  three  different  dates 
during  the  year. 

III.  History  of  the  Indiana  Teachers'  Reading  Circle 

[From  the  official  booklet  of  the  organization.] 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Teachers'  Association,  held  at 
Indianapolis,  beginning  December  26,  1883,  the  following  reso- 
lutions, introduced  by  W.  A.  Bell,  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  I.  That  the  Association  proceed  at  once  to  inaugu- 
rate an  organization  among  the  teachers  of  Indiana,  for  reading 
and  study,  to  be  known  as  the  "  Indiana  Teachers'  Reading  Circle." 

II.  That  this  Circle  be  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the 
Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association. 

III.  That  this  association  proceed  to  choose  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, to  which  shall  be  intrusted  the  selection  of  a  course  of  profes- 
sional and  literary  reading,  the  issuing  of  certificates  of  progress 
and  the  granting  of  diplomas  as  evidence  of  its  completion. 

IV.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Indiana  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle  shall  consist  of  eight  members,  selected  by  the  Association 
from  its  own  members,  two  of  whom  shall  serve  for  one  year,  two 
for  two  years,  two  for  three  years,  and  two  for  four  years,  and  here- 
after two  members  shall  be  elected  annually  to  serve  for  four  years. 
The  Board  shall  elect  its  officers,  arrange  its  meetings,  and  record 
and  publish  its  proceedings. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  resolutions  the  President,  S^ks^^.- 
John  S.  Irwin,  of  Fort  Wayne,  appointed  a  committee  coi^a^^'^^^^'^^*^ 
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of  W.  A.  Bell,  H.  S.  Tarbell,  and  W.  W.  Grant,  to  select  the  Boatd 
of  Directors. 

This  committee,  before  the  utjoumment  of  the  Assodfttioii, 
announced  the  following  persons  to  constitute  the  Board  ot 
Directors : 

Geo.  P.  Brown,  J.  J.  Milb, 

Hubert  M.  SkinnH*,  Emma  Mont.  McRae, 

Mattie  Curl  Dennis,  Richard  G.  Boone, 

John  C.  McPherson,  Harvey  Hill. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  held  at  the  State 
Building  In  Indianapolis  on  February  9,  1884.  At  this  meeting  a 
very  full  discussion  of  ways  and  means  to  be  employed  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  plans  of  c  _  '  ' 
month  later  this  committee  reported  the  following  plan : 

THE   PLAN   OF  OROANIZATION 

"1.  Any  teacher  or  other  person  in  the  State  of  Indiana  may 
become  a  member  of  this  circle  by  forwarding  his  name  to  the 
manager  of  his  county,  together  with  a  pledge  to  faithfully  pursue 
the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  paying  a  fee  of  twenty-five 
cents  for  the  present  year,  and  for  future  years,  such  fees  as  may 
be  decided  upon  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

2,  In  case  there  is  no  manager  within  a  county,  any  teacher 
may  become  a  member  of  the  State  Circle  and  receive  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  same  by  applying  to  the  manager  of  an  adjoining  county- 
The  members  of  the  State  Circle  resident  in  any  town,  township 
or  neighborhood,  may  form  a  local  circle,  which  shall  meet  ooce 
every  week  or  fortnight,  as  they  may  dect,  for  the  purpose  of  read- 
ing and  discussion. 

.3.  Eitch  local  Circle  shall  elect  a  secretary,  whose  name  shall  be 
reported  to  the  County  Manager,  and  who  shall  act  as  the  mediuni 
of  communication  between  the  local  circle  and  the  county  manager ; 
but  this  provision  shall  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  individnak 
who  are  not  members  of  a  local  circle  reporting  directly  to  the 
county  manager. 

4.  The  general  direction  of  the  work  in  each  county  shall  be 
placed  in  charge  of  the  County  Superintendent  or  other  pctson  to 
be  appointed  by  the  State  Board  erf  Directors,  who  shall  be  caUed 
the  County  Manager. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  manager  to  transmit 
to  the  teachers  of  his  county  all  circulars,  books,  examination  ques- 
tions, etc.,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Directors ;  to  solicit  and  timos- 
mit  to  the  Board  of  Directors  names  of  membos  and  i 
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fees,  and  all  examination  papers,  etc.,  that  shall  be  called  for,  and 
to  discharge  all  duties  that  may  devolve  upon  him  as  the  medium 
of  communication  between  the  local  circle  and  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

6.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  establish  and  maintain  at  the 
capital  of  the  State  a  bureau,  under  the  chaise  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  to  whom  all  communications  from  county  managers 
shall  be  addressed.  Said  bureau  shall,  for  the  present,  be  located 
at  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Directors  to  arrange 
and  prescribe  two  or  more  courses  of  readings,  along  which  the  read- 
ing of  the  local  circle  and  individual  members  shall  be  pursued; 
but  the  amount  of  reading  to  be  done  within  any  given  time  and 
other  details  of  the  work  not  herein  provided  for  shall  be  arranged 
by  the  county  manager  in  conjunction  with  the  secretaries  of  the 
local  circles  of  the  county. 

8.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Directors  to  make 
provisions  for  all  requisite  examinations  of  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates and  diplomas." 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  recognized  the  importance 
of  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  to  the  profession  by  offering 
credits  on  examination  for  county  and  State  licenses.  At  the 
October  meeting,  1885,  the  following  order  was  passed  by  the 
Board: 

"Ordered,  that  the  Reading  Circle  examinations  in  the  Science 
of  Teaching  (Science  of  Education  or  Theory)  be  accepted  by  the 
County  Superintendents  in  place  of  the  county  examinations  on 
that  subject,  and  that  the  average  of  their  four  successive  yearly 
examinations  in  the  Science  of  Teaching  be  accepted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  the  examinations  for  State  Certificates." 

Again,  at  the  May  meeting,  1896,  the  following  order  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

"Ordered,  that  the  Reading  Circle  examination  in  the  General 
Culture  book  be  accepted  by  the  County  Superintendents  in  place 
of  the  county  examinations  in  literature,  and  that  the  average  of 
their  four  successive  yearly  examinations  in  the  General  Culture 
books  be  accepted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  the  exan^- 
nations  for  State  Certificates." 
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pended  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directois  and  shall  be  a  part 
of  the  report  of  that  Board  to  the  Sute  Teachera'  Assodaticni. 

10.  l^iis  cx>ii3titution,  ruiea  and  regulations  may  be  amemded, 
revised,  or  annulled  by  a  majority  vote  at  any  annual  meeting  at 
the  Indiana  State  Teachen'  Association. 


DIVISION  VII 


THE  OVERSIGHT  OF  THE  STATE 
CiAPiEU  XXVI-XXIX 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE  STATE  AND  THE  CHILD 

Tbe  State :  Its  Parental  Responsibility  and  Police  Power.  — 

Any  deep-seeing  account  of  the  nineteenth  century  develop- 
ment of  those  social  practices  and  institutions  which  have  given 
a  dbtinctive  character  to  the  culture  of  western  nations,  would 
not  fail  to  dwell  upon  that  succession  of  events  that  have  resulted 
in  the  continued  and  conspicuous  aggression  by  the  state  into 
that  territory',  assigned  by  the  old  common  law,  and  recognized 
by  the  established  political  philosophies,  for  the  exercise  of  the 
seeming  natural  liberties  of  the  individual.  Such  extending 
state  oversight  of  those  numerous  activities,  which  from  their 
intent  and  influence  are  to  be  broadly  classified  as  educational, 
appears  to  have  two  principal  motives.  The  state  first  assumes 
to  become  the  Great  Parent,  to  protect  and  to  conserve  chil- 
dren for  themselves.  It  assumes  secondly  to  become  the  Great 
Power,  to  restrain,  to  compel  and  to  provide  for  the  promotion 
ot  the  public  welfare,  which  means  for  its  own  sake.  The  one 
is  centered  in  the  constant  of  human  sympathy ;  the  other  is 
determined  by  the  iron  law  of  social  self-preservation. 

The  materials  assembled  in  this  and  the  succeeding  chapter 
are  representative  of  the  contemporary  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can states  for  devising  those  conditions  whereby  children  may 
possess  at  least  the  minimum  of  opportunity  to  receive  that 
care,  education  and  training  which  are  inherent  in  the  responsi- 
bilities of  parenthood ;  and  whereby  children  may  enjoy  those 
natural  rights  to  life,  liberty  and  leisure  too  easily  and  too  fre- 
quently denied  them  without  the  energetic  use  of  the  police 
power,  the  armor  of  organized  society. 
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Compulsory  Education  and  Child  Labor 

[From  Giddings,  Franklin  H.,  The  Social  and  Legal  Aspect  of 
Compukory  Education  and  Child  Labor  (Proceedings  of  the 
National  Education  Association,   1905,  pp.   111-113).] 

The  educational  problem  and  the  industrial  problem  of  chfld 
labor  cannot  be  separated.  This  is  true,  whether  every  parent 
is  permitted  to  deal  as  he  will  with  his  child,  or  whether  he  is 
compelled,  as  in  most  American  commonwealths,  to  withhold  his 
child  from  gainful  employment  and  to  keep  him  in  a  school,  or 
otherwise  to  provide  systematic  instruction  for  him,  during  certain 
weeks  of  each  year.  Child  labor  itself  is  a  kind  of  education  which, 
according  to  its  nature  and  extent,  may  be  consistent  or  altogethar 
inconsistent  with  other  kinds.  The  labor  that  American  boys  and 
girls  had  to  perform  on  the  farm  a  generation  and  more  ago  was 
often  an  invaluable  discipline  of  mind  and  character,  fitting  them 
for  self-reliant  and  useful  careers  quite  as  effectively  as  thdr 
meager  school  training  did.  Such  labor  did  not  necessarily  unfit 
the  child  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  educational  advantages. 
Exhausting  confinement  in  stores,  sweat-shops  and  factories  is 
child  labor  of  an  altogether  different  sort.  It  is  antagonistic  to 
the  child's  mental  and  physical  development  and  it  cannot  be  com- 
bined with  any  sound  educational  policy. 

Compulsory  education  by  the  state  and  the  prohibition  of  diikl 
labor  are  policies  undoubtedly  socialistic  in  character.  They 
assert  the  supremacy  of  the  state's  interest  in  the  child  as  against 
any  opposing  interest  of  the  parent.  The  American  people  have 
never  been  afraid  of  socialism  to  this  extent,  and  within  the  last 
ten  years  it  has  greatly  extended  both  compulsory  education  and 
the  prohibition  of  the  labor  of  children  between  ten  and  fcNirteeo 
years  of  age.  It  would  not  be  inaccurate  to  say  that  public  senti- 
ment at  the  present  time  in  New  England,  in  the  Northwest,  and 
in  most  of  the  North  Central  states  demands  an  increasingly  strict 
enforcement  of  child-labor  legislation,  and  that  a  similar  sentiment 
is  rapidly  growing  in  the  South. 

This  policy  encounters,  however,  important  obstacles,  whidi 
call  for  intelligent  examination.  Not  much  difficulty  has  been 
encountered  in  the  courts.  The  constitutionality  of  both  cckmpul- 
sory  school  attendance  and  of  the  restriction  of  child  employment 
in  the  interest  of  health,  intelligence,  morals,  and  citizenship  is 
everywhere  upheld.  The  real  difficulties  are  of  quite  another 
character. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  maintain  the  administrative  machinery  to  en- 
force child4abor  restriction  and  the  truancy  laws.  Experience 
has  shown  that  compulsory  school  attendance  is  itself  the  best 
enforcement  of  the  laws  against  child-labor;  but  this  is  difficult 
where  school  accommodations  are  inadequate,  and  where  popu- 
lation is  either  dense  and  heterogeneous,  as  in  the  tenement-house 
quarters  of  our  great  cities,  or  sparse  and  indifTerent  to  educational 
interests,  as  in  the  mountain  regions  of  the  South. 

A  very  special  difficulty  and  one  that  puts  all  our  theories  and 
our  devices  to  the  severest  test,  is  that  which  is  presented  by  desti- 
tute families.  The  practical  question,  which  has  to  be  answered 
over  and  over,  is :  Is  it  right  to  take  a  strong  overgrown  boy  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  from  money-earning  employment,  and  force 
him  to  attend  school,  when  by  so  doing,  we  compel  a  widowed 
mother  to  apply  to  private  or  public  agencies  for  help,  thereby  mak- 
ing her,  and  perhaps  the  boy  also,  a  pauper? 

The  only  answer  to  this  question,  consistent  with  the  pmhcy  of 
compulsory  education  itself,  is  the  proposition  that  in  such  cases 
adequate  public  assistance  should  he  given,  not  as  charity,  but  as 
a  right.  To  shrink  from  this  course  because  it  is  socialistic  is 
thoroughly  illogical  and  inconsistent.  Compulsory  education  itself, 
as  I  have  said,  is  socialism  pure  and  simple.  State  interference 
with  the  parent's  disposition  of  the  child's  energy  and  time  is  a 
further  extension  of  socialism.  These  policies  have  never  been 
anything  hut  socialistic.  They  never  by  any  possibility  can  be 
anything  less  than  socialistic.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  balk  at  a  fur- 
ther provision  by  the  state  which  happens  to  be  necessary  to  make 
them  effective.  Let  us  make  our  socialistic  scheme  complete  and 
consistent,  or  confess  that  it  is  altogether  wrong  and  abandon  it. 

A  final  and  deeper  difficulty  exists,  which  has  received  curiously 
litUe  attention.  We  hear  a  great  deal  lately  about  "  race  suicide." 
Large  families  are  no  longer  seen,  especially  in  the  so-called  middle 
cUss.  It  is  strange  that  no  one  has  pointed  out  the  connection 
between  the  increased  demand  upon  parents  to  maintain  their 
children  in  school,  foregoing  the  earnings  that  children  might  add 
to  the  family  income,  and  the  diminishing  size  of  the  average 
family.  The  connection,  however,  is  undoubtedly  a  real  one,  and 
the  practical  inference  is  obvious.  If  the  restriction  of  child- 
labor  is  desirable,  if  compulsory  education  is  desirable,  and  if  at 
the  same  time  larger  families  also  are  desirable,  the  state  must 
make  up  to  the  family  at  least  some  part  of  the  income  that 
children  could  earn  if  they  were  permitted  freely  to  enter  upon 
industrial  employments.  The  question,  therefore,  that  we  shall 
have  to  face  aJid  to  answer  is  this :  Shall  the  state  pay  parents  for 
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keeping  their  children  in  school  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fou^ 
teen?  This  would  be  a  policy  of  socialism,  undoubtedly.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  whether  the  American  people  will  or  will  not 
adopt  it.  I  only  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  social  causation,  they 
wUl  be  comi>elled  to  adopt  it,  if  they  try  to  maintain  both  large 
families  and  compulsory  education,  while  prohibiting  child  labor 
in  department  stores  and  factories.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  ad- 
vocate the  measure,  or  to  argue  against  it.  My  purpose  is  served 
in  calling  your  attention  to  the  logic  of  facts. 

In  the  development  of  the  policy  of  state  compulsion  for 
guaranteeing  educational  privileges  to  children,  Massachusetts 
has  been  a  pioneer.  Her  first  compulsory  attendance  law,  if 
certain  colonial  and  pre-revolutionary  measures  regarding 
schools  be  excepted,  was  passed  in  1852.  It  required,  however, 
nearly  a  half  a  century  of  nurturing  a  favorable  public  opinion 
and  perfecting  the  necessary  administrative  machinery  before 
this  first  ineffective  statute  was  brought  to  a  form  cap^able  of 
successful  enforcement.  The  requirements  of  Massachusetts 
have  served  as  a  guide  for  a  great  majority  of  the  American 
states,  all  of  which  now  (1915),  excepting  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  and  Mississippi,  have  statutes  regulating  and  enforc- 
ing the  school  attendance  of  children. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
[Revised  Laws,  Chapter  44,  as  Amended] 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 
Attendance  Compulsory  between  7  and   14  Years  of  Agx 

AND   UNDER    16   IN    CERTAIN    CaSES 

Section  1 .  Every  chUd  between  7  and  14  years  of  age  and  every 
child  under  16  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  at  sight  and  write 
legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language  shall  attend  some 
public  day  school  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides  during  the 
entire  time  the  public  day  schools  are  in  session,  subject  to  such 
exceptions  as  to  children,  places  of  attendance,  and  sdiools  as  are 
provided  for  in  section  3  of  chapter  42  and  sections  3,  5,  and  6  of 
this  chapter.    The  superintendent  of  schools,  or  if  there  b  no 
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superintendent  <rf  schools,  the  school  committee,  or  teachers  acting 
under  authority  of  said  superintendent  or  committee,  may  excuse 
cases  of  necessary  absence.  The  attendance  of  a  child  upon  a 
public  day  school  shall  not  be  required  if  he  has  attended  for  a  like 
period  of  time  a  private  day  school  approved  by  the  school  com- 
mittee of  such  city  or  town  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  following  section,  or  if  he  has  been  otherwise  instructed  for  a 
like  period  of  time  in  the  branches  of  learning  required  by  law  to 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  if  he  has  already  acquired 
such  branches  of  learning,  or  if  his  physical  or  mental  condition  is 
such  as  to  render  such  attendance  inexpedient  or  impracticable. 
Every  person  having  under  his  control  a  child  as  described  in  this 
section,  shall  cause  him  to  attend  school  as  herein  required,  and  if 
he  fails  for  5  day  sessions  or  10  half -day  sessions  within  any  period 
of  six  months  while  under  such  control  to  cause  such  child,  whose 
phydcal  or  mental  condition  is  not  such  as  to  render  his  attendance 
at  school  harmful  or  impracticable,  so  to  attend  school,  he  shall, 
upon  complaint  by  a  truant  officer  and  conviction  thereof,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  S20:  Provided,  howetfT,  That 
no  physical  or  mental  condition  which  is  capable  of  correction, 
or  which  renders  the  child  a  fit  subject  for  special  instruction  at 
public  charge  in  institutions  other  than  the  public  day  schools, 
shall  avail  as  a  defense  under  the  provisions  of  thin  secUon  unless 
it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that  the  defendant  has  employed  all 
reasonable  measures  for  the  correction  of  the  condition  or  the  suit- 
able instruction  of  the  child.  Whoever  induces  or  attempts  to 
induce  a  child  to  absent  himself  unlawfully  from  school,  or  employs 
or  harbors  a  child  who,  while  school  is  in  session,  is  absent  unlaw- 
fully from  school  shall  be  punbhed  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50. 

When  Private  Schools  hat  be  Approved 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  section  school  com- 
mittees shall  approve  a  private  school  only  when  the  instruction 
in  all  the  studies  required  by  law  is  in  the  English  language,  and 
when  they  are  satisfied  that  such  instruction  equals  in  thorough- 
ness and  efhciency  and  in  the  progress  made  therein  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools  in  the  same  city  or  town  \  but  they  shall 
not  refuse  to  approve  a  private  school  on  account  of  the  religious 
teaching  tberem. 
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[Revised  'Laws,  Ch^ter  46] 

TRUANTS  AND  TRUANT  SCHOOLS 

County  Truant  Schools' 

Section  I.  The  county  commissioners  of  each  county,  except 
the  counties  of  Barnstable,  Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hampshire,  Dukes, 
and  Nantucket,  shall  maintain  either  separately  or  jointly  with  the 
coinmisiiionent  of  other  counties  as  hereinafter  provided,  in  a  suit- 
able  place,  not  at  or  near  a  penal  institution,  a  truant  aduol 
for  the  instruction  and  training  of  children  committed  thereto 
as  habitual  truants,  absentees,  or  school  offenders.  The  county 
commissioners  of  two  or  more  counties  may,  at  the  expense  of  said 
counties,  establish  and  maintain  a  union  truant  school  which  shall 
be  nrt^nized  and  controlled  by  the  chairmen  of  the  county  com- 
missioners of  said  counties.  The  chairmen  of  the  respective  boards 
of  county  commissioners  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Bristol,  and 
Plymouth,  having  the  management  of  the  Norfolk,  Bristol,  and 
Plymouth  union  truant  school,  shall  each  be  paid  the  sum  of  $100 
annually  by  said  counties,  respectively.  The  county  commisaionos 
of  the  counties  of  Barnstable,  Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hampshire, 
Dukes,  and  Nantucket  shall  assign  a  truant  school  established 
by  law  as  the  place  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  children 
committed  within  their  respective  counties  as  habitual  truants, 
absentees,  or  school  offenders,  and  shall  pay  for  their  support 
in  said  school  such  reasonable  sum  as  the  county  commissi(Hien 
having  control  of  said  school  may  determine.  For  the  purpoMi 
of  this  chapter  the  parental  school  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall  be 
deemed  the  county  truant  school  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  com- 
mitments from  the  towns  of  Revere  and  Winthrop  and  the  city  of 
('helsea  shall  be  to  the  truant  school  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
The  city  or  town  from  which  an  habitual  truant,  absentee,  or  school 
offender  is  committed  to  a  county  truant  school  shall  pay  to  the 
county  within  which  it  is  located  $1  a  week  toward  hia  support; 
but  the  towns  of  Revere  and  Winthrop  and  the  dty  of  Chdaea 
shall  pay  to  the  county  of  Middlesex,  for  the  support  of  each  child 
committed  to  the  truant  school  of  said  county,  S2.50  a  wedc,  and 
such  additional  sums  for  each  child  as  shall  cover  the  actiul  ooit 
of  maintenance. 

I  Name  chsnged  to  Couaty  Trainmg  School*. 
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VtBITATION  BT  StATS   BoABD  OF   EdDCATION  AND  BT  THB  StaTB 

Board  of  Chabitt 

Sec.  2.  County  truimt  schools  shall  be  subject  to  vbitstion  by 
the  board  of  education  and  by  the  State  board  of  charity,  and  said 
boards  shall  report  thereon  annually  to  the  general  court. 

Habitual  Tbdanth 

Sec.  3.  A  child  between  7  and  14  years  of  age  who  willfully  and 
habitually  absents  himself  from  school  contrary  to  the  provi^ons 
oi  section  1  of  chapter  44  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  habitual  truant, 
and  unless  placed  on  prol>ation  as  provided  in  section  7  of  this 
chapter,  may,  upon  complaint  by  a  truant  officer  and  conviction 
there<^,  if  a  boy,  be  committed  to  a  couoty  truant  school,  and,  if 
a  girl,  to  the  State  industrial  school  for  girls ;  but  if  the  girl  b  under 
12  years  of  age  she  shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  State 
boud  of  charity,  if  they  so  request,  for  not  more  than  two  years. 

Habitual  Absentees 

Sec.  4.  A  child  between  7  and  16  years  of  age  who  may  be  found 
wandering  about  in  the  streets  or  public  places  of  any  city  or  town, 
having  no  lawful  occupation,  habitually  not  attending  school, 
and  growing  up  in  idleness  and  ignorance,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  habitual  absentee,  and,  unless  placed  on  probation  as  provided 
in  section  7,  may,  upon  complaint  by  a  truant  officer  or  any  other 
person  and  conviction  thereof,  if  a  boy,  be  committed  to  a  county 
truant  school,  or  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  and,  if  a  girl,  to  the 
State  industrial  school  for  girls;  but  if  the  girl  be  under  12  years 
tA  age  she  shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  State  board  of 
charity,  if  they  so  request,  for  not  more  than  two  years. 

Habitual  School  OFFEra>ERB 

Sec.  5.  A  child  imder  14  years  of  age  who  persistently  violates 
the  reasonable  regulations  of  the  school  which  he  attends,  or  other- 
wise persistently  misbehaves  therein,  so  as  to  render  himself  a  fit 
subject  for  exclusion  therefrom,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  habitual 
school  offender,  and,  unless  placed  on  probation  aa  provided  in 
section  7,  may,  upon  complaint  by  a  truant  officer  and  conviction 
thereof,  if  a  boy,  be  committed  to  a  county  truant  school,  or  to  the 
l^man  School  for  Boys,  and,  if  a  girl,  to  the  State  industrial  scboid 
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for  girls ;  but  if  the  girl  be  under  12  years  of  age  afae  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  State  board  of  charily,  if  thQ'  ao  re- 
quest, for  not  more  than  two  years. 

Support  of  Inmates  of  TRnANT  Schoou 

Sec.  6.  The  court  or  magistrate  by  whom  a  child  has  been 
committed  to  a  county  truant  school  may  make  an  order  rdative 
to  the  payment  by  his  parents  to  the  county  of  the  cost  of  his 
support  while  in  said  school,  and  may  from  time  to  time  revise  and 
alter  such  order  or  make  a  new  order  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
parents  may  justify. 

Tbcants  on  Probation 

Sec.  7.  A  court  or  magistrate  by  whom  a  child  has  been  con- 
victed of  an  offense  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  may  place 
such  a  child  on  probation  under  the  oversight  of  a  truant  c^cer 
of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  child  resides,  or  of  a  probation 
officer  of  said  court,  for  such  period  and  upon  such  conditions  as 
said  court  or  magistrate  may  deem  best ;  and  if,  within  such  period, 
the  child  violates  the  conditions  of  his  probation,  such  truant 
officer  or  probation  officer  may,  without  warrant  or  other  process, 
take  the  child  before  the  court,  and  the  court  may  thereupon  sen- 
tence him  or  may  make  any  other  Uiwful  disposition  of  the  ease. 

Permits  to  be  at  Libertt;  aibo  Releases 

Sec.  8.  County  commissioners,  if  they  think  it  will  he  for  the 
best  interest  of  any  child  who  has  been  committed  to  a  county 
truant  school  under  their  control,  after  notice  and  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  has  heen  given  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  or,  if 
there  is  no  superintendent,  to  the  school  committee  <rf  the  city  or 
town  from  which  such  child  was  committed  to  said  school,  may 
permit  him  to  be  at  liberty  upon  such  conditions  as  said  com- 
missioners may  deem  l>est ;  or,  with  the  approval  of  the  court 
which  impK>sed  the  sentence,  they  may  discharge  him  hom  said 
school ;  and  upon  such  parole  or  discharge  they  shall  make  an  entiy 
upon  their  records  of  the  name  of  such  child,  the  date  of  parole  or 
discharge  and  the  reason  therefor ;  and  a  copy  of  such  record  shall 
be  tranRinittcti  to  the  court  or  magistrate  by  whom  such  child  was 
committed  and  to  the  school  committee  of  the  city  or  town  from 
which  he  was  committed.  If  such  child,  in  the  opinion  of  said 
commissioners,  violates  the  conditions  of  his  parole  at  any  time 
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I»evious  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  committed 
to  s^d  school,  such  parole  may  be  revoked.  If  a  superiDtendent 
of  schools  or  a  school  committee  furnishes  evidence  satisfactory  to 
said  commissioners  of  the  violation  by  a  child  of  the  conditions  of 
his  parole,  said  commissioners  shall  revoke  such  parole,  and  may 
thereupon  issue  an  order  directed  to  the  truant  or  police  officers  of 
any  city  or  town  to  arrest  such  child  wherever  found  and  return 
him  to  said  school.  Such  officer  shall  arrest  such  child  and  return 
him  to  said  school,  where  he  shall  be  held,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  for  the  residue  of  the  term  of  the  original  sentence. 
The  expense  of  such  arrest  and  return,  so  far  as  approved  by  the 
commissioners,  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  or  counties  maintaining 
said  school.  A  child  who  has  been  committed  to  a  county  truant 
school,  whether  he  be  confined  at  the  county  truant  school  or  on 
parole  as  provided  in  this  section,  shall  be  discharged  from  the 
custody  and  care  of  such  school  upon  his  l>ecoming  16  years  of  age. 
Releases  from  the  parental  school  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall  be 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  chapter  514  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
1896,  and  shall  be  made  by  the  trustees  for  children,  who  shall  have 
and  exercise  the  powers  given  by  said  chapter  to  the  institutions 
commissioner  of  said  city. 

Temporary  Release  rROM  Tedant  School 

Sec.  9.  If  a  near  relation  of  a  child  who  is  confined  on  a  sentence 
as  an  habitual  truant,  habitual  absentee,  or  habitual  seliool  offender 
dies  OT  is  seriously  ill,  any  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  or 
county  commissioners  having  charge  of  the  institution  may  order 
such  child  to  be  rctcaaed  for  a  specified  time,  either  with  or  witliout 
the  custody  of  the  superintendent  or  other  ofiicer,  and  may  revoke, 
extend,  or  otherwise  modify  such  order.  The  expenses  incurred  in 
serving  such  order  shall  be  approved  and  paid  in  the  same  manner 
aa  other  expenses  of  the  institution  in  which  the  child  is  confined. 

Disposition  of  Vicious  Inmates 

Sec.  10.  An  inmate  of  a  county  truant  school  or  of  the  parental 
school  of  the  city  of  Boston  who  persistently  violates  the  reason- 
able regulations  thereof,  or  is  guilty  of  indecent  or  immoral  conduct, 
or  otherwise  grossly  misbehaves,  so  as  to  render  himself  an  unfit 
subject  for  retention  therein,  may,  upon  complaint  by  the  officer 
in  control  of  said  school  and  conviction  thereof,  if  under  15  years 
of  age,  be  committed  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys;  if  over  15 
years  of  age,  to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory.     If  a  girl  who  is 
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committed  to  the  crustody  of  the  State  board  <rf  charity  under 
section  3,  4,  or  5  of  this  chapter  proves  unmanageable  in  a  private 
family,  she  may  be  committed  by  the  State  board  of  charity  to  the 
State  industrial  school  for  girls. 

ScuMoNsEB,  Warrants,  Jitrisdiction 

SeC'  11-  Police,  district,  and  municipal  courts  and  trial  justices 
shall  have  jurisdiction  of  offenses  arising  under  the  provisions  rf 
section  1  of  chapter  44  and  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
A  summons  or  warrant  issued  by  such  court  or  justice  may  be 
served,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  or  magistrate,  by  a  truant 
officer  or  by  any  officer  qualified  to  serve  criminal  process.  Upon 
complaint  against  a  child  for  any  such  offense  the  parents,  guar- 
dian, or  custodian  of  the  child  shall  be  notified  as  is  required  by 
section  17  of  chapter  86.'  A  child  againat  whom  complaint  as  a 
habitual  absentee  is  brought  by  any  other  person  than  a  truant 
officer  shall  not  be  committed  until  notice  and  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  have  been  given  to  the  State  board  of  charity. 

Truant  OFncEBS 

Sec.  12.  The  school  committee  of  every  dty  and  town  shall 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  one  or  more  truant  officos, 
who  may  be  either  male  or  female  as  the  committee  may  decide 
and  shall  make  regulations  for  their  government.  Truant  officen 
shall  not  receive  fees  for  their  services.  The  school  committee  of 
two  or  more  cities  or  towns  may  employ  tbe  some  truant  officers. 

DirriEB  or  Truant  Ofticers 

Sec.  13.  Truant  officers  shall  inquire  into  all  cases  arising  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  1  and  6  of  chapter  44  and  sections  3,  4, 
and  5  of  this  chapter,  and  may  make  complaints  and  serve  legal 
processes  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  They  shall 
have  the  oversight  of  children  placed  on  probation  und»  the 
provisions  of  section  7.  A  truant  officer  may  apprehend  and  take 
to  school,  without  a  warrant,  any  truant  or  absentee  found  wander^ 
ing  about  in  the  streets  or  public  places  thereof. 

>  Of  the  Revised  Laws.    See  also  cbnptei  3U,  (eatiou  4.  act*  of  IMS. 
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Commitment  of   Habitual  Truants,   Habitual  Absentees, 

AND  Habitual  School  Offenders 

Chapter  389,  acts  of  1906,  provides  as  follows: 
Section  1.  Habitual  truants,  habitual  absentees,  and  habitual 
school  offenders  shall  be  committed  to  truant  schools,  however 
named,  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  children,  and  now  pro- 
vided for  by  the  several  counties,  and  not  to  any  other  institution 
or  place. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Plummer  Farm  School 
of  Reform  for  Boys,  at  Winter  Island,  in  Salem. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
[Chapter  514,  Acts  of  1909,  as  amended] 

General  Provisions 

Sec.  17.  The  foUowing  words  and  phrases,  as  used  in  all  laws 
relative  to  the  employment  of  labor  shall,  unless  a  different  meaning 
is  plainly  required  by  the  context,  have  the  following  meanings: 

"  Child  "  or  "  minor  *'  shall  mean  a  person  under  18  years  of 
age,  except  that  in  regard  to  the  compulsory  attendance  of  illit- 
erate minors  at  day  or  evening  schools,  the  word  "  minor  "  shall 
mean  a  person  under  the  age  of  21  years. 

"  Factory  '*  shall  mean  any  premises  where  steam,  water,  or 
other  mechanical  power  is  used  in  aid  of  any  manufacturing  process 
there  carried  on. 

"  Mercantile  establishments  "  shall  mean  any  premises  used  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  goods  or  mer- 
chandise, and  any  premises  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  restaurant 
or  for  publicly  providing  and  serving  meab. 

''  Public  building ''  shaU  mean  any  building  or  premises  used  as 
a  public  or  private  institution,  church,  theater,  public  hall,  place 
of  public  entertainment,  resort,  or  assemblage. 

"  Schoolhouse  "  shall  mean  any  buUding  or  premises  in  which 
public  or  private  instruction  is  afforded  to  not  less  than  10  pupils  at 
one  time. 

"  Workshop  "  shall  mean  any  premises,  room,  or  place,  which 
is  not  a  factory  as  above  defined,  wherein  manual  labor  is  exercised 
by  way  of  trade  or  for  purposes  of  gain  in  or  incidental  to  a  pro- 
cess of  making,  altering,  repairing,  ornamenting,  finishing,  or  adapt- 
ing for  sale  any  article  or  part  of  an  article,  and  to  which  or  ov^ 
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which  premises,  room,  or  place  the  employer  of  the  persons  work- 
ing therein  has  the  right  of  access  or  control ;  but  the  exercise  of 
such  manual  labor  in  a  private  house  or  private  room  by  the  family 
dwelling  therein  or  by  any  of  them  or  if  a  majority  of  the  persons 
therein  employed  are  members  of  such  family,  shall  not  of  itself 
constitute  such  house  or  room  a  workship  within  this  definition. 

When  CHILDRE^  under  14  and  Chiuiren  oveb  14  and 

UNDER  16  MAY  NOT  BE  EmPLOTED 

Sec.  56.  No  child  under  the  age  of  14  years,  and  no  child  who  is 
over  14  and  under  16  years  of  age  who  does  not  have  a  certificate 
as  required  by  the  four  following  sections  certifying  to  the  child's 
ability  to  read  at  sight  and  to  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the 
Engli.sli  language,  sliall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or 
mercantile  establishment.  The  ability  to  read  at  sight  and  to 
write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language  shall  be  con- 
strued as  meaning  such  ability  to  read  and  write  as  is  required  for 
adiriission  to  the  fourth  grade  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or 
town  in  which  such  minor  lives.  No  child  under  the  age  of  14  years 
shall  be  employed  at  work  performed  for  wages  or  other  oompeO' 
sation,  to  whomsoever  payable,  during  the  hoius  when  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides  are  in  session,  or 
be  employed  at  work  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  7 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  But  minors  to  whom  the  provisions  of 
this  section  apply  shall  be  permitted  to  work  on  Saturdays  between 
the  hours  of  6  in  the  morning  and  7  in  the  evening  in  mercantile 
estabi  ishm  ents . 

PROVI8IONB  Relating  to  Euplotuent  of  Cmu>REN  inn>EB  16 

AND   MiNORB 

Sec.  57.  No  child  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  % 
factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile  establishment  unless  his  employe 
procures  and  keeps  on  file,  accessible  to  the  truant  officers  of  the 
city  or  town,  and  to  the  district  police  and  inspectors  of  factories 
and  public  buildings,  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  and  keeps 
two  complete  lists  of  all  such  minors  employed  therein,  one  on  file, 
and  one  conspicuously  posted  near  the  principal  entrance  of  the 
building  in  which  such  children  are  employed,  and  also  keeps  (Hi 
file  and  sends  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no 
superintendent,  to  the  school  committee,  a  complete  list  at  the 
names  of  all  minors  employed  therein  who  cannot  read  at  d^t 
and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language. 
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Age  and  Schoolino  CGBTincATES  of  Minors 

Sec.  58.  An  age  and  schooling  certiiicate  shall  be  approved 
only  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  by  a  person  authorized 
by  him  in  writing,  or,  if  there  is  no  superintendent  of  schools,  by 
a  person  authorized  by  the  school  committee ;  but  no  member  of 
a  school  committee  ur  otiier  person  authorized  as  aforesaid  shall 
approve  such  certificate  for  any  minor  then  in  or  about  to  enter 
his  own  employment  or  the  employment  of  a  firm  or  corporation 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  officer,  or  employee.  The  printed  form 
of  such  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  provided  by  the  chief 
of  the  district  police.  No  such  certificate  shall  be  approved  by 
any  person  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  the  minor  therein  named  is 
able  to  read  at  sight  and  to  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the 
English  language,  as  is  required  for  admission  to  the  fourth  grade 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  minor  lives, 
nor  until  such  person  has  received  a  certificate  signed  by  a  physi- 
cian, as  provided  in  chapter  502  of  the  act  of  the  year  1906  and  acts 
passed  in  amendment  thereof,  or  by  a  physician  appointed  by  the 
school  committee,  stating  that  said  minor  has  been  examined 
by  him  and  in  his  opinion  is  in  sufficiently  sound  health  and  phys- 
ically able  to  perform  the  work  which  the  minor  intends  to  do : 
Provided,  however.  That  the  age  and  schooling  certificate  may  be 
approved  and  issued  without  a  physician's  certificate  if  there 
shall  be  on  file  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  a  written  record 
in  regard  to  the  child's  physical  condition  made  within  one  year 
and  the  person  authorized  to  approve  said  age  and  schooling  cer- 
tificate after  having  examined  such  record  shall  certify  that  in 
his  opinion  said  minor  is  in  sufficiently  sound  health  and  physi- 
cally able  to  perform  the  work  which  the  minor  intends  to  do. 
The  person  who  approves  the  certificate  may  administer  the  oath 
provided  for  therein,  but  no  fee  shall  be  charged  therefor. 

Sec.  59.  An  age  or  schooling  certificate  shall  not  be  approved 
unless  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  by  a  certificate  of  birth 
or  baptism  of  such  minor,  or  by  the  register  of  birth  of  such  minor 
with  a  city  or  town  clerk,  that  such  minor  is  of  the  age  stated  in 
the  certificate,  except  that  other  evidence,  under  oath,  may  Iw 
accepted  in  case  the  superintendent  or  person  authorized  by  the 
school  committee,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  decides 
that  neither  the  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism,  nor  the  register  of 
birth  is  available  for  the  purpose.  The  certificate  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  or  of  the  State  industrial 
school  for  girls  given  to  a  child  who  has  been  an  inmate  of  such 
school,  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  as  to  the  age  and  ability  to 


ami  -.■|i<«,liii^.-,nifiri,tr.l,Mll  U- i\ 
Uy  riii.  Mil-.]  .■..iririiiir-,..  Anv  . 
<liMTi-ti.,n  of  tl.i-  s-'h-H.!  .immjittc 
Im:  ]iriritnl  with  such  a-rtifitatp. 
■ge  and  schooling  certificate  shall 
be  filled  out,  signed,  uid  fadd  <» 
foOowmg  formo: 

EuPLoniENT  TvxKt, 

When  [name  of  minor]  ,  hd) 

plexkm  [fair  or  daric]  ,  hair  [o 

schooling  certificate  duly  signed,  I 

(Signatui«o 

^own  or  oity  and  date.) 

AOt  Aim   SCHOOUNQ  ClBim 

This  certifies  that  I  am  the  [fat 
todian]  d  [name  of  minor]  ,  an 

[name  of  dty  or  town]  ,  in  the 

known]         ,  and  State  [or  country] 
of  birth]        ,  and  is  now  [number  < 
(Signature  of  father,  n 
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in  my  opinion  (or  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  physician  by  whom  said 

minor  has  been  examined  in  accordance  with  section  68  of  the 
above  chapter)  he  (or  she)  is  in  sufficiently  sound  health  and 
I>hyaicaUy  able  to  perform  the  vork  which  he  (or  she)  intends  to 
do. 

This  certificate  belongs  to  [name  of  minor  in  whose  behalf  it  is 
drawn]  ,  and  is  to  be  surrendered  to  [him  or  her]  whenever 
[he  or  she}  leaves  the  service  of  the  corporation  or  employer  holding 
the  same ;  but  if  not  claimed  by  said  minor  within  30  days  after 
such  time,  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  superintendent  of  achoob,  or, 
if  there  is  no  superintendent  of  schoob,  to  the  school  committee. 

(Bignature  of  person  authorized  to  approve  and  sign  with  offldal  ohai^ 
aot«r  or  authority.) 

(City  or  town  and  date.) 

In  the  case  of  a  minor  who  cannot  read  at  sight  and  write  leg* 
ibiy  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language  the  certificate  shall 
con^ue  as  follows,  after  the  word  "  language  " : 

I  hereby  certify  that  [he  or  she]  b  regularly  attending  the  [name] 
public  evening  school,    llib  certificate  shall   continue  in 
force  only  so  long  as  the  regular  attendance  of  said  minor  at  the 
evening  school  b  indorsed  weekly  by  a  teacher  thereof. 

Penalty  fob  Certiftino  to  Faise  Statement 

Whoever,  being  authorized  to  sign  the  forgoing  certificate, 
knowingly  certifies  to  any  materially  false  statement  therein  shaD 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50. 

Illegal  Ehplotment  of  Minors  and  Duties  of  Troant 
Officers 

Sec.  61.  Whoever  employs  a  minor  under  the  age  of  16  years, 
and  whoever  procures  or,  having  under  his  control  a  minor  under 
such  age,  permits  such  minor  to  be  employed  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  sections  56  and  57  of  thb  act,  shall  for  each  offense 
be  punbhed  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  S300,  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment 1  and  whoever  continues  to  employ  a  minor  in  violation  of 
the  imivisions  of  either  of  said  sections,  ^ter  being  notified  thereof 
by  a  truant  officer  or  by  an  inspector  of  factories  and  public  build- 
iaga,  shall  for  every  day  thereafter  while  such  employment  ohi- 
tinues  be  punbhed  by  a  fine  {A  not  less  than  (20  nor  more  than 
$100,  or  by  imprisonm«it  for  not  more  than  six  months;    aad 


puliei-  or  U>  tlic  imi|>ti:'tiir  u(  fact> 
spectoTB  of  factories  and  public  b 
workflhopa,  and  mercantile  estabii 
districts  and  ascertain  whether  ai 
cuntrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
against  whoever  is  found  to  have 
An  inspector  of  factories  and  publ 
willfully  violates  any  provision  (rf 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  tlOO. 

Sec.  (i3.  A  truant  officer  may  i 
without  a  warrant,  any  minor  unt 
employed  in  any  factory,  worksbo 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  t 
and  such  truant  officer  shall  forthwi 
or  municipal  court  or  trial  justice 
the  illegal  employment  occurs,  t 
relating  to  the  illegal  employment 
and  shall  make  complaint  against 
justice  may  direct.  A  truant  offici 
violates  any  provision  of  this  sectio 
not  more  than  SlOO  for  each  ofFens 
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any  person  whose  age  and  schooling  certificate  is  not  produced 
or  whose  name  is  not  so  listed.  A  corporation  or  other  employer 
or  any  agent  or  officer  thereof  who  retains  an  age  and  schooling 
certificate  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  said  certificate  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $100. 

Sec.  65.  Police,  district,  and  municipal  courts  and  trial  justices 
shall  have  jurisdiction  of  offenses  arising  under  the  provisions  of  the 
four  preceding  sections.  A  summons  or  warrant  issued  by  any 
such  court  or  justice  may  be  served,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 
or  magistrate,  by  an  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings, 
or  by  a  truant  officer,  or  by  any  officer  qualified  to  serve  criminal 
process. 

Iluterate  Minors  must  Attend  Evening  Schooib 

Sec.  66.  While  a  public  evening  school  is  maintained  in  the 
city  or  town  in  which  any  minor  resides  who  b  over  14  years  of 
age  and  who  does  not  have  a  certificate  signed  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  or  by  the  school  committee,  or  by  some  person  acting 
under  authority  thereof,  certifying  to  his  ability  to  read  at  sight 
and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  no 
person  shall  employ  him,  and  no  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian 
shall  permit  him  to  be  employed  unless  he  is  a  regular  attendant 
at  such  evening  school  or  at  a  day  school ;  but  upon  presentation 
by  him  of  a  certificate  signed  by  a  regbtered  practicing  physician 
and  satisfactory  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or,  if  there  fa 
no  such  superintendent,  to  the  school  committee,  showing  that  hfa 
physical  condition  would  render  such  attendance  in  addition  to 
daily  labor  prejudicial  to  hfa  health,  said  superintendent  or  school 
committee  shall  fasue  a  permit  authorizing  hfa  employment  for 
such  period  as  said  superintendent  or  school  committee  may 
determine.  Said  superintendent  or  school  committee,  or  teachers 
acting  under  authority  thereof,  may  excuse  any  absence  from 
such  evening  school  which  arises  from  justifiable  cause.  Any  minor 
not  holding  such  certificate  shall  furnish  to  hfa  employer  a  record 
of  hfa  school  attendance  each  week  while  the  evening  school  fa  in 
session,  and  when  said  record  shows  unexcused  absences  from  the 
sessions  hfa  attendance  shall  be  deemed  irregular  according  to  thfa 
act.  Whoever  employs  a  minor  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  forfeit  not  more  than  $100  for  each  offense  to  the 
use  of  the  evening  schools  of  such  city  or  town.  A  parent,  guar- 
dian, or  custodian  who  permits  a  minor  under  hfa  control  to  be 
employed  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  thfa  section  shall  forfeit 
not  more  than  $20  to  the  use  of  the  evening  schoob  of  such  city 
or  town. 
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Public  Exhibition  op  Childken 

Sec.  76.  No  person  shall  employ,  exhibit,  or  seU,  apprtntioe 
or  give  away  a  child  under  15  years  of  age  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
ploying or  exhibiting  bim  in  dancing  on  the  stage,  playing  on  musi- 
cal instruments,  singing,  walking  on  a  wire  or  rope,  or  riding  or 
performing  as  a  gymnast,  contortionist,  or  acrobat  in  a  drciis, 
theatrical  exhibition,  or  in  any  public  place,  or  cause,  procure,  or 
encourage  such  child  to  engage  therein;  but  the  provisions  cS 
this  section  shall  not  prevent  the  education  of  children  in  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  or  dancing  or  their  employment  as  musi- 
cians in  a  church,  chapel,  school,  or  school  exhibition,  or  prevent 
their  taking  part  in  any  festival,  concert,  or  musical  exhibition 
upon  the  special  written  permission  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  (A 
a  city  or  of  the  selectmen  of  a  town.  Whoever  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$200  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  iJian  six  months. 

Sec.  77.  A  license  shall  not  be  granted  for  a  theatrical  exhibi- 
tion or  public  show  in  which  children  under  15  years  of  age  are 
employed  as  acrobats  or  contortionists  or  in  any  feats  of  gymnastics 
or  equestrianism,  or  in  which  such  children  who  belong  to  the 
public  schools  are  employed  or  allowed  to  take  part  as  performera 
on  the  stage  in  any  capacity,  or  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board 
authorized  to  grant  licenses,  such  children  are  employed  in  sut^ 
a  manner  as  to  corrupt  their  morals  or  impair  their  health;  but 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  prevent  the  granting  of 
special  permission  authorized  by  the  preceding  section. 

Ijcbnsinq  of  Mikors,  by  School  CokoatTEBS,  to  ENoaoE  in 
Certain  OccupATioNa  in  Cities 

Section  17,  chapter  65,  Revised  Laws.  The  mayor  and  alder- 
men or  selectmen  may  make  regulations  relative  to  the  exercise 
(rf  the  trade  of  bootbliicking  by  minors  and  to  the  sale  by  minois 
of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  the  sale  of  which  is  permitted 
by  section  15,  and  may  prohibit  such  sales  or  such  trade,  or  may 
require  a  minor  to  obtain  from  them  a  license  therefor  to  be  issued 
on  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  in  such  regulations:  Provided, 
That  in  the  case  of  persons  under  the  age  of  14  years  in  the  dtiei 
of  the  Commonwealth  the  foregoing  powers  shall  be  vested  io  and 
exercised  by  the  school  committees  of  said  cities.  A  minor  who 
sells  such  articles  or  exercises  such  trade  without  a  license  it  «ie  >i 
required  or  who  violates  the  conditions  of  his  licwise  or  Miy  of  tbe 
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provisions  of  said  regulations  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10  for  each  offense.  Any  person  who,  having  a  minor 
under  his  control,  knowingly  permits  him  to  violate  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  any  person  who  procures  or  employs  a  minor  to 
violate  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  person  who  either  for 
himself  or  as  agent  of  any  other  person  or  of  any  corporation 
knowingly  furnishes  or  sells  to  any  minor  any  of  the  articles  above 
referred  to  with  knowledge  that  said  minor  intends  to  sell  said  arti- 
cles in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  after  having 
received  written  notice  from  the  school  committee  that  the  minor  is 
unlicensed,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  S200  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months.  Truant  and  police 
officers  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

Employment  of  Certain  Minobs  in  Factories,  Workshops, 

AND  Mercantile  Estabushments 

Chapter  310,  Acts  of  1911,  provides  as  follows: 
Section  1.  No  illiterate  minor  between  the  age  of  16  and  21 
years  shall  be  employed  in  a  factory,  workshop,  mechanical  or 
mercantile  establishment  unless  his  employer  procm*es  and  keeps 
on  file,  accessible  to  the  truant  officers  of  the  city  or  town  and  to 
the  district  police  and  inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings, 
a  certificate  showing  that  such  minor  is  16  years  of  age  or  over. 
Said  certificate  shall  give  the  place  and  date  of  birth  of  such  minor 
and  his  personal  description.  The  printed  form  of  the  certificate 
shall  be  provided  by  the  chief  of  the  district  police  and  shall  be 
approved  by  the  attorney-general. 

Additional  Duties  of  Truant  Officers  Relative  to  Care 
OF  Indigent  and  Neglected  Children 

Chapter  356,  Acts  of  1904,  provides  as  follows : 
Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  truant  officers  in  cUies  and  of 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  in  towns,  as  often  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  them,  to  make  diligent  search  throughout  their  re- 
spective cities  and  towns  for  children  under  the  age  of  16  who  are 
suffering  want  through  poverty,  privation,  or  from  the  neglect 
of  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  of  any  other  persons  having  them 
in  charge  or  from  any  cause  whatsoever. 

Sec  2.  Where  such  children  are  found  without  parents  or 
guardians  or  in  charge  of  such  parents  or  guardians  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  officers  or  overseers  aforesaid  are  unfit  to  care  for 
children  by  reason  of  mental  incapacity,   dissolute  habits,   or 
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poverty,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officera  and  overseers  aforesaid 
to  provide  for  the  temporary  care  of  such  children  until  proceedings 
may  be  had  against  them  if  necessary,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  334  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1903. 

Sec.  3.  Reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  the  officers  and  over- 
seers aforesaid  in  furnishing  aid  as  provided  by  this  act  shall  be 
paid  by  the  city  or  town  wherein  the  persons  have  l^al  settlements, 
and,  if  they  are  without  settlement,  by  the  CommoDweatth,  after 
approval  by  the  State  board  of  charity  ;  and  notice  in  writing  shall 
be  sent  to  the  place  of  settlement  or,  if  such  persons  are  unsettled, 
to  the  State  board  of  charity  as  is  otherwise  provided  by  law. 


CHAPTER  XXVn 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  SPECIAL  CLASSES 

Legalized  Humanitarianism.  —  In  no  respect  has  modern 
hnmanitarianism  left  a  more  characteristic  impress  than  in  the 
matter  of  the  legalized  treatment  of  children  who  belong  to  the 
so-called  special  classes  —  defectives,  dependents,  delinquents. 
The  contemporary  attitude  assumed  toward  these  classes  by  the 
general  social  mind,  by  the  law,  and  by  the  school  is  reflected 
in  the  three  selections  that  follow : 

L  Defectives 

The  Claasificaiion  of  Exceptional  Children 

[From  Van  Sickle,  J.  H.,  ei  al..  Provision  for  Exceptional  Children 
in  Public  Schools,  Bulletin  No.  14,  1911,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education,  pp.  19-23.] 

We  assume  that  this  bulletin  is  addressed  to  those  who  are 
interested  primarily  in  questions  relating  to  the  proper  treatment 
of  exceptional  children  rather  than  in  a  scientific  classification  based 
upon  a  recognition  of  the  causes  of  exceptional  character  in  children. 
Tlie  most  significant  distinction  is  that  between  children  who  can 
not  properly  be  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  children  who 
can  be  adequately  instructed  and  trained  in  day  classes.  We 
shall  therefore  make  our  primary  classification  the  distinction 
between  institution  cases  and  public-school  cases. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  any  one  basis  for  the  establishment  of  this 
classification.  There  are  at  least  three  grounds  for  this  distinc- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  there  are  children  idiotic  and  imbecile, 
children  morally  degenerate  and  delinquent,  children  severely 
crippled  or  suffering  from  a  disease  like  epilepsy,  whom  any  super- 
intendent would  recognize  as  being  unfit  for  association  with  nor- 
mal children  in  the  grade.  Many  of  these  children  are  the  subjects 
of  custodial  treatment  only,  even  inside  the  institution  in  which 
they  may  be  s^^regated. 

6S5 
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A  second  basb  for  this  dUtiQCtion  has  reference  to  the  cun- 
bility  or  relative  perm&nence  of  the  child's  condition.  Certain 
children  who  are  approximately  normal  in  appearance  and  in 
mental  character  are  yet  hopelessly  degenerate.  For  their  own 
safety  and  for  the  safety  of  the  children  with  whom  they  may 
be  associated  in  the  public  schools,  it  b  desirable  that  they  should 
be  removed  from  the  schools  and  placed  in  institutions.  Some  of 
them  are  educable  and  can  perhaps  be  tr^ned  in  the  public  day 
schools,  but  it  would  be  undesirable  for  them  to  be  thus  treated. 
The  most  dangerous  types  of  moral  imbedlea  come  in  this  dass. 
These  children  some  competent  authority  connected  with  the 
public-school  system  should  be  quick  to  recognize.  Experts  should 
be  called  in  and  the  school  authorities  ought  to  lend  their  every 
assistance  to  obtain  legal  sanction  for  the  segregation  of  these  chil- 
dren in  special  institutions,  in  order  that  they  may  not  pass  thrir 
lives  among  normal  children,  with  the  danger  of  moral  contagion 
and  the  possibility  of  propagating  their  kind. 

The  third  basis  for  the  distinction  between  an  institutional  and 
a  public-school  case  is  amenability  to  treatment  in  the  public 
schools  and  institutions.  It  stands  to  reason  that  an  institutirai 
which  controls  every  hour  of  a  child's  existence  —  sleeping  or  awake 
—  ought  to  be  able  to  provide  more  effective  training  for  difficult 
cases  than  can  the  public  schools  in  day  classes.  In  distinguishing 
between  those  cases  which  should  be  sent  to  institutions  and  those 
which  should  not  we  must  take  into  consideration  whether  the 
child  requires  tlie  kind  of  work  which  the  public  school  cannot 
supply  in  day  classes. 

A  roost  confusing  circumstance  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
various  types  of  exceptional  children  shade  oif  into  normal  types 
of  children.  From  children  who  are  slightly  slow  and  dull  by 
natiu«,  there  is  a  steady  gradation  through  children  that  are 
only  touched  with  feeble-mindedness  to  chil<&en  who  are  clas^Bed 
in  institutions  as  "  high-grade  imbeciles,"  "  middle-grade  im- 
beciles," "  low-grade  unbecites,"  "  super&nal,  and  profound 
idiots."  Ordinary  teachers,  superintendents,  and  casual  observers 
will  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  excluding  idiots  and  low-gnde 
imbeciles  from  the  public  schools.  Indeed,  it  is  very  rare  that 
children  below  the  grade  of  middle-grade  imbeciles  are  found 
in  the  public  schools.  The  border-land  cases,  high-grade  im- 
beciles, perhaps  even  middle-grade  imbeciles,  will  be  intei- 
preted  very  diversely  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  theie 
classes  of  children.  Some  teachers  and  superintendents  will 
think  that  they  have  in  middle-grade  imbeciles  very  good  ma- 
terial to  work  with  in  the  public  schools ;  whereas  exp 
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may  advise  the  removal  of  such  children  from  public  day  classes 
to  institutions. 

Another  circumstance  is  that  many  children  are  what  some  call 
apparently  feeble-minded  or  imbecile ;  that  is  to  say,  they  present 
all  of  the  features  of  permanent  imbecility  excepting  that  they 
very  rapidly  recover  or  are  restored  to  approximately  normal 
condition  under  proper  physical  and  mental  treatment.  Some 
distinguish  these  types  of  children  as  suffering  on  the  one  hand 
from  imbecility  and  on  the  other  from  pseudo-imbecility.  We 
distinguish  between  them  as  being  permanently  feeble-minded  or 
imbecile,  and  curably  retarded  in  development.  Two  children 
may  present  exactly  similar  characters  and  yet  one  child  may, 
as  the  result  of  a  year's  special  training,  be  restored  to  the  grades 
and  be  capable  of  continuing  in  the  grades  and  making  normal 
progress;  whereas  the  other  child  may,  after  a  year's  trial,  be 
finally  sent  to  the  institution  to  which  he  should  have  been  sent 
without  the  waste  of  a  year's  time. 

The  expert  is  more  capable  of  classifying  children  into  these  two 
groups  of  institutional  and  public-school  cases  than  is  the  unin- 
stnicted  teacher  or  layman;  but  there  are  doubtful  cases  where 
even  exi>ert  opinion  is  unable  to  decide.  There  will,  therefore, 
always  be  reason  for  keeping  some  of  these  children  in  special 
classes,  under  observation  pending  a  final  diagnosis. 

We  shaU  now  briefly  and  concisely  distinguish  between  those 
cases  which  we  regard  as  institutional  and  the  cases  of  those  whom 
we  regard  as  susceptible  of  treatment  in  special  classes.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  recognize  a  third  group,  comprising  types  of 
children  concerning  whose  treatment,  whether  in  institutions  or 
in  public  day  classes,  there  may  be  diversity  of  opinion  and  prac- 
tice. It  must  be  premised  that  our  treatment  is  largely  experi- 
mental and  will  probably  remain  so  for  many  years  to  come.  What 
place  institutions  for  the  training  of  blind,  deaf,  and  other  types 
of  exceptional  children  shall  play  in  the  future  and  especially  in 
those  communities  which  are  approaching  this  problem  for  the 
first  time,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say.  Modern  criticbm  of 
institutional  life  has  led  to  many  reforms  in  institutional  procedure. 
Much  objection  that  can  at  present  be  laid  against  many  institu- 
tions for  children  will  undoubtedly  be  set  aside  in  the  future  as 
institutions  encourage  and  develop  separation  into  small  groups; 
for  example,  separate  homes  or  cottages.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  an  institution  which  need  not  consider  per  capita  cost  can 
provide  children  with  homes  and  schools  of  a  character  which  will 
conserve  the  whole  life  of  the  child.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  strong  tendency  toward  the  unification  of  all  educational  insti- 
2u 
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tutions  and  there  Is  little  doubt  but  that  the  public  schools  will 
be  held  responsible  by  many  communides  for  the  educational  treat- 
ment of  tji^es  of  children  who  in  the  past  have  been  committed  to 
special  institutions.  For  some  cases,  e.g.,  persistent  truants,  dis- 
ciplinary cases,  children  suffering  from  ill  health,  children  who  are  a 
heavy  economic  tax  upon  their  families  and  children  whose  home  life 
negatives  completely  the  influence  of  the  school,  the  public  schools 
of  the  future  may  be  required  by  an  awakened  community  to  pro- 
vide parental  schools,  where  children  will  be  boarded  as  well  as 
educated,  and  where  the  advantages  of  home  training  and  disci- 
pline will  be  combined  with  the  special  class  of  instruction. 

The  grouping  which  we  make,  therefore,  is  to  be  r^arded  as  a 
tentative  or  temporary  effort,  one  which  we  shall  feel  under  no 
obligation  to  defend  but  which  we  embody  in  this  bulletin  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  clarifying  the  thought  of  those  who  are 
professionally  Interested  in  the  treatment  of  exceptional  children. 

ItutUutional  Caaea 

(To  be  dismissed  from  the  oversight  and  care  of  the  public  acbool 
authorities.) 

1.  Morally  insane  children. 

2.  Violently  insane  children. 

3.  Demented  children. 

4.  .\ll  feeble-minded  children  below  the  grade  of  middle-grade 
imbecile.     {Barr's  classification.) 

5.  High-grade  moral  imbeciles. 

6.  Severe  cases  of  epilepsy. 

7.  Cases  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  (Some  to  be 
dismissed  temporarily ;    some  for  prolonged  periods.) 

8.  Children  helplessly  crippled  or  suffering  from  revolting 
physical  deformity. 

Ckildrm  for  Speinal  CUutea  or  Specid  Itutnutian  in  the   PuhUe 
Schools 

1.  Foreign. 

2.  I^te  entering. 

3.  Backward  hut  capable  of  rapid  restoration  to  normal  grade. 

4.  Dull  iind  feebly  gifted. 

5.  Children  requiring  vocational  training. 

6.  Children  of  precocious  physical  development,  espedally  of 
precocious  sex  development, 

7.  Exceptionally  gifted  or  able  children. 
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8.  Children  suffering  from  various  physical  defects  of  minor 
character  but  interfering  with  their  progress  and  unfitting  them 
temporarily  or  permanently  for  the  grades. 

9.  Speedi  cases. 

10.  Social  cases ;  those  whose  retardation  is  chiefly  due  to  home 
conditions  calling  for  the  services  of  a  social  visitor  as  well  as  a 
special  teacher. 

Children  of  Uncertain  ClassificaHon.     InstiitUional  or  Special 

Cases 

1.  Blind  and  semi-blind. 

2.  Deaf  and  semi-deaf. 

3.  Delinquents,  including  persistent  truants. 

4.  High-grade  imbeciles.     (Barr's  classification.) 

5.  All  feeble-minded  children  of  higher  grade  than  high-grade 
imbeciles. 

6.  Crippled  children. 

7.  Children  suffering  from  epilepsy  in  mild  degree  or  from 
nervous  or  other  diseases  rendering  them  difficult  or  improper 
members  of  ordinary  classes. 

II.    Dependents 

[From  Proceedings  of  the  White  House  Conference  (1909)  on  the 
Care  of  Dependent  Children,  Senate  Document  No.  721,  Sixtieth 
Congress,  2d  Sess.] 

SPEaAL  MESSAGE 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

On  January  25-26,  1909,  there  assembled  in  this  city,  on  my 
invitation,  a  conference  on  the  care  of  dependent  children.  To 
this  conference  there  came  from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union 
men  and  women  actively  engaged  in  the  care  of  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  they  represented  all  the  leading  religious  bodies. 

The  subject  considered  is  one  of  high  importance  to  the  well- 
being  of  tiie  nation.  The  Census  Bureau  reported  in  1904  that 
there  were  in  orphanages  and  children's  homes  about  93,000  de- 
pendent children.  There  are  probably  50,000  more  (the  precise 
number  never  having  been  ascertained)  in  private  homes,  either 
on  board  or  in  adopted  homes  provided  by  the  generosity  of  foster 
parents.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  25,000  children  in  insti- 
tutions for  juvenile  delinquents. 
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Each  of  these  chfldren  represents  either  a  potential  addition 
to  the  productive  capacity'  and  the  enlightened  citizenship  of  the 
nation,  or,  if  allowed  to  suffer  from  neglect,  a  potential  addition 
to  the  destructive  forces  of  the  community.  The  ranks  of  crimi- 
nals and  other  enemies  of  society  are  recruited  in  an  altogether 
undue  proportion  from  children  bereft  of  their  natural  homes  and 
left  without  sufficient  care. 

The  interesu<  of  the  nation  are  involved  in  the  welfare  of  this 
army  of  children  no  less  than  in  our  great  material  affairs. 

Notwith-standing  a  wide  diversity  of  \*iews  and  methods  repre- 
sented in  the  conference,  and  notwithstanding  the  var^nng  legis- 
lative enactments  and  [mlicies  of  the  States  from  which  the  mem- 
bers came,  the  conference,  at  the  close  of  its  sessions,  unanimously 
adopted  a  series  of  declarations  expressing  the  conclusions  which 
they  had  reached.  These  constitute  a  wise,  constructive,  and 
progressive  program  of  child-^ainng  work.  If  given  full  effect 
by  the  proper  agencies,  existing  methods  and  practices  in  almost 
everA-  conmmnity  would  be  profoundly  and  advantageously 
modified. 

More  significant  even  than  the  contents  of  the  declarations  is 
the  fact  that  they  were  adopted  without  dissenting  vote  and  with 
every  demonstration  of  hearty  approval  on  the  part  of  all  present. 
They  constitute  a  standard  of  accepted  opinion  by  which  each  com- 
munity should  measure  the  adequacy*  of  its  existing  methods  and 
to  which  each  community  should  seek  to  conform  its  legislation 
and  its  practice. 

The  keynote  of  the  conference  was  expressed  in  these  words : 

Home  life  is  the  highest  and  finest  product  of  civilization.  Childmi 
should  nut  be  deprived  of  it  except  for  urgent  and  compeUing  reasons. 

Surely  poverty  alone  should  not  disrupt  the  home.  Parents  of 
goofi  character  suffering  from  temporary'  misfortune,  and  above 
all  rleser\nng  mothers  fairly  well  able  to  work  but  deprived  of  the 
support  of  the  normal  breadwinner,  should  be  given  such  aid  as 
nia\'  be  necessary'  to  enable  them  to  maintain  suitable  homes  for 
the  rearing  of  their  children.  The  widowed  or  deserted  motho', 
if  a  good  woman,  willing  to  work  and  to  do  her  best,  should  ordi- 
narily \)e  helped  in  such  fashion  as  will  enable  her  to  hting  up 
her  children  herself  in  their  natural  home.  Children  faoai  unfit 
homes,  anrl  cbiUlren  who  have  no  homes,  who  must  be  cared  for 
by  charitable  n^^encies.  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  cared  for 
in  families.     ♦     *     ♦     ♦ 

1  funher  urge  that  ^uch  legislation  be  oiacted  as  may  be 
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my  in  order  to  bring  the  laws  and  practices  in  r^ard  to  the  care 
ol  dependent  children  in  all  federal  territory  into  harmony  with 
the  othw  conclusions  reached  by  the  conference. 

Legwlation  for  the  Dutrict  of  Colwnina 

Congress  took  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  conclusions  of  this 
conference  in  1S93,  when,  on  the  reconunendation  (rf  the  late 
Amos  G.  Warner,  then  superintendent  of  charities  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  was  created,  nnth 
authority,  among  other  things,  to  place  children  in  family  homes. 
That  board  has  made  commendable  progress,  and  its  work  should 
be  strengthened  and  extended. 

I  recommend  legislation  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  sections  of  the  con- 
dusions  of  the  conference,  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Charities  be  required  for 
the  incorporation  of  all  child-canng  agencies,  as  well  as  amendments 
of  the  dmrter  of  any  benevolent  corporation  which  indudes  child- 
caring  work,  and  that  other  than  duly  incorporated  agencies  be 
forbidden  to  engage  in  the  care  of  needy  children.  This  legislation 
is  needed  in  order  to  insure  the  fitness  and  responsibility  of  those 
who  propose  to  undertake  the  care  of  helpless  children.  Such 
laws  have  long  been  in  satisfactory  operation  in  several  of  the 
larger  States  of  the  Union. 

2.  That  the  Board  of  Charities,  through  its  duly  authorized 
agents,  shall  inspect  the  work  of  all  agencies  which  care  for  depend- 
ent children,  whether  by  institutional  or  by  home-finding  methods, 
and  whether  supported  by  public  or  private  funds.  The  state  has 
^ways  jealously  guarded  the  interests  of  children  whose  parents 
have  been  able  to  leave  them  property  by  requiring  the  apfxiint- 
ment  of  a  guardian,  under  bond,  accountable  directly  to  the  courts, 
even  though  there  be  a  competent  surviving  parent.  Surely  the 
interests  of  the  child  who  is  not  only  an  orphan  but  penniless  ought 
to  be  no  less  sacred  than  those  of  the  more  fortunate  orphan  who 
inherits  property.  If  the  protection  of  the  Government  is  neces- 
sary in  the  one  case,  it  is  even  more  necessary  in  the  other.  If  we 
are  to  require  that  only  incorporated  institutions  shall  be  allowed 
to  engage  in  this  responsible  work,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for 
public  inspection,  lest  the  state  should  become  the  unconscious 
partner  of  those  who  either  from  ignorance  or  ineffidency  are  un- 
suited  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

3.  That  the  education  of  children  in  orphan  asylums  and  other 
similar  institutions  m  the  District  of  Columbia  be  imder  the  super- 
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vision  of  the  board  of  education,  in  order  that  these  chQdren  may 
enjoy  educational  advantages  equal  to  those  of  the  other  children. 
Normal  school  life  comes  next  to  normal  home  life  in  the  prooess  of 
securing  the  fullest  development  of  the  child. 

4.  That  all  agencies  engaged  in  child-caring  work  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  be  required  by  law  to  adopt  adequate  methods  of 
investigation  and  make  permanent  records  relative  to  children 
under  their  care,  and  to  exercise  faithful  personal  supervision  over 
tlieir  wards  until  legally  adopted  or  otherwise  clearly  beyond  the 
uciHl  of  further  supervision ;  the  forms  and  methods  of  such  inves- 
tigation, records,  and  supervision  to  be  prescribed  and  enforced 
by  the  Board  of  Charities. 

I  deem  such  legislation  as  is  herein  recommended  not  only  im- 
portant for  the  welfare  of  the  children  immediately  concerned,  but 
important  as  setting  an  example  of  a  high  standard  of  child  protec- 
tion by  the  National  Government  to  the  several  States  of  the 
Union,  which  should  be  able  to  look  to  the  nation  for  leadership 
in  such  matters. 

I  herewith  transmit  a  copy  of  the  full  text  of  the  proceedings. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  Feb.  15,  1909. 

Hox\.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

Sir  :  having  been  invited  by  you  to  participate  in  a  conference 
on  the  care  of  dependent  children,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
January  25-26,  1909,  and  having  considered  at  the  sessions  of  such 
conference  the  various  phases  of  the  subject  as  stated  in  the  memo- 
randum accompanying  your  letter  of  invitation,  and  such  others 
as  have  l)een  brought  before  us  by  the  executive  committee,  we 
desire  to  express  the  very  great  satisfaction  felt  by  each  membtf 
of  this  conference  in  the  deep  interest  you  have  taken  in  the  wdl- 
heing  of  dependent  children.  The  proi>er  care  of  destitute  chil- 
dren has  indeed  an  important  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
nation.  We  now  know  so  little  about  them  as  not  even  to  know 
their  number,  but  we  know  that  there  are  in  institutions  about 
93, (KX),  and  that  many  additional  thousands  are  in  foster  or  board- 
ing homes.  As  a  step,  therefore,  in  the  conservation  of  the  produc- 
ti\  e  capacity  of  the  people  and  the  preservation  of  high  standards 
of  citizenship,  and  also  because  each  of  these  children  is  entitled 
to  receive  humane  treatment,  adequate  care,  and  proper  education, 
your  action  in  calling  this  conference,  and  your  participation  in 
its  opening  and  closing  sessions,  will  have,  we  believe,  a  profound 
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effect  ui)on  the  well-being  of  many  thousands  of  children,  and  Ufmn 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Concerning  the  particular  objects  to  which  you  called  attention 
in  the  invitation  to  this  conference,  and  the  additional  subjects 
brought  before  us  by  the  executive  committee,  our  conclusions  are 
as  follows : 

Home  Care 

1.  Home  life  is  the  highest  and  finest  product  of  civilization. 
It  is  the  great  molding  force  of  mind  and  of  character.  Children 
should  not  be  deprived  of  it  except  for  urgent  and  comi)elling 
reasons.  Children  of  parents  of  worthy  character,  suffering  from 
temporary  misfortune  and  children  of  reasonably  efficient  and 
deserving  mothers  who  are  without  the  support  of  the  normal 
breadwinner,  should,  as  a  rule,  be  kept  with  their  parents,  such 
aid  being  given  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  suitable  homes 
for  the  rearing  of  the  children.  This  aid  should  be  given  by  such 
methods  and  from  such  sources  as  may  be  determined  by  the  gen- 
eral relief  policy  of  each  community,  preferably  in  the  form  of 
private  charity,  rather  than  of  public  relief.  Except  in  unusual 
circumstances,  the  home  should  not  be  broken  up  for  reasons  of 
jwverty,  but  only  for  considerations  of  inefficiency  or  immorality. 

Preventive  Work 

2.  The  most  important  and  valuable  philanthropic  work  is  not 
the  curative,  but  the  preventative;  to  check  dependency  by  a 
thorough  study  of  its  causes  and  by  effectively  remedying  or  eradi- 
cating them  should  be  the  constant  aim  of  society.  Along  these 
lines  we  urge  upon  all  friends  of  children  the  promotion  of  effective 
measures,  including  legislation,  to  prevent  blindness;  to  check 
tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  in  dwellings  and  work  places,  and 
injuries  in  hazardous  occupations;  to  secure  compensation  or 
insurance  so  as  to  provide  a  family  income  in  case  of  sickness, 
accident,  death,  or  invalidism  of  the  breadwinner;  to  promote 
child-labor  reforms,  and,  generally,  to  improve  the  conditions 
surrounding  child  life.  To  seciure  these  ends  we  urge  efficient 
cooperation  with  all  other  agencies  for  social  betterment. 

Home  Finding 

3.  As  to  the  children  who  for  sufficient  reasons  must  be  removed 
from  their  own  homes,  or  who  have  no  homes,  it  is  desirable  that, 
if  normal  in  mind  and  body,  and  not  requiring  special  training. 
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they  should  be  cared  for  in  families  whenever  practicable.  The 
carefully  selected  foster  home  is  for  the  normal  child  the  best 
substitute  for  the  natural  home.  Such  homes  should  be  sdected 
by  a  most  careful  process  of  investigation^  carried  on  by  skilled 
agents  through  personal  investigation  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
religious  faith  of  the  child.  After  children  are  placed  in  homes, 
adequate  visitation,  with  careful  consideration  of  the  physical, 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  training  and  development  of  each 
child  on  the  part  of  the  resfmnsible  home-finding  agency  is  essen- 
tial. 

It  is  recognized  that  for  many  children  foster  homes  without 
payment  for  board  are  not  practicable  immediately  after  the 
children  become  dependent  and  that  for  children  requiring  tem- 
porary care  only  the  free  home  is  not  available.  For  the  tem- 
[mrary,  or  more  or  less  permanent,  care  of  such  children  different 
methods  are  in  use,  notably  the  plan  of  placing  them  in  families, 
paying  for  their  board  and  the  plan  of  institutional  care.  Con- 
tact with  family  life  is  preferable  for  these  children,  as  wdl  as  for 
other  normal  children.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  a  large 
number  of  carefully  selected  boarding  homes  be  found  if  these 
children  are  to  be  cared  for  in  families.  The  extent  to  which  sudi 
families  can  be  found  should  be  ascertained  by  careful  inquiry 
and  experiment  of  each  locality.  Unless  and  until  such  homes  are 
found,  the  use  of  institutions  is  necessary. 

Cottage  System 

4.  So  far  as  it  may  be  found  necessary  tempwarily  or  perma^ 
nendy  to  care  for  certain  classes  of  children  in  instituticHis,  these 
institutions  should  be  conducted  on  the  cottage  plan,  in  order 
that  routine  and  impersonal  care  may  not  unduly  suppress  indi- 
viduality and  initiative.  The  cottage  unit  should  not  be  larger 
than  will  permit  effective  personal  relations  between  the  adult 
caretaker  or  caretakers  of  each  cottage  and  each  chfld  therein. 
Twenty-five  is  suggested  as  a  desirable  cottage  unit,  subject  to 
revision  in  the  light  of  further  experience  in  the  managemmt  of 
cottage  institutions.  The  cottage  plan  is  probably  somewhat 
more  expensive,  both  in  construction  and  in  maintenance,  than  the 
congregate  system.  It  is  so,  however,  only  because  it  secures  for 
the  children  a  larger  degree  of  association  with  adults  and  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  conditions  of  family  life,  which  are  required  for 
the  proper  molding  of  childhood.  These  results  more  than  justify 
the  increased  outlay  and  are  truly  economical.  Child-caring 
agencies,  whether  supported  by  public  or  private  fundi,  ahould  hg 
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all  legitimate  means  press  for  adequate  financial  support.  Inferior 
methods  should  never  be  accepted  by  reason  of  lack  of  funds  with- 
out continuing  protest.  Cheap  care  of  children  is  ultimately  enor- 
mously expensive,  and  is  unworthy  of  a  strong  community.  Ex- 
isting congregate  institutions  should  so  classify  their  inmates  and 
segregate  them  into  groups  as  to  seciu^  as  many  of  the  benefits  of 
the  cottage  system  as  possible,  and  should  look  forward  to  the 
adoption  of  the  cottage  type  when  new  buildings  are  constructed. 
The  sending  of  children  of  any  age  or  class  to  almshouses  is  an 
unqualified  evil,  and  should  be  forbidden  everywhere  by  law,  with 
suitable  penalty  for  its  violation. 

Incorporation 

5.  To  engage  in  the  work  of  caring  for  needy  children  is  to  assume 
a  most  serious  responsibility,  and  should,  therefore,  be  permitted 
only  to  those  who  are  definitely  organized  for  the  purpose,  who  are 
of  suitable  character,  and  possess,  or  have  reasonable  assurance  of 
securing,  the  funds  needed  for  their  support.  The  only  practicable 
plan  of  securing  this  end  is  to  require  the  approval,  by  a  state 
board  of  charities  or  other  body  exercising  similar  powers,  of  the 
incorporation  of  all  child-caring  agencies,  including  the  approval 
of  any  amendments  of  the  charter  of  a  benevolent  corporation,  if 
it  is  to  include  child-caring  work;  and  by  forbidding  other  than 
duly  incorporated  agencies  to  engage  in  the  care  of  needy  children. 

State  Inspection 

6.  The  proper  training  of  destitute  children  being  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  State,  it  is  a  sound  public  policy  that  the 
State,  through  its  duly  authorized  representative,  should  inspect 
the  work  of  all  agencies  which  care  for  dependent  children,  whether 
by  institutional  or  by  home-finding  methods,  and  whether  sup- 
ported by  public  or  private  funds.  Such  inspection  should  be 
made  by  trained  agents,  should  be  thorough,  and  the  results  thereof 
should  be  reported  to  the  responsible  authorities  of  the  institution 
or  agency  concerned.  The  information  so  secured  should  be 
confidential,  not  to  be  disclosed  except  by  competent  authority. 

Inspection  of  Educational  Work 

7.  Destitute  children  at  best  labor  under  many  disadvantages 
and  are  deprived  in  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  assistance  and 
guidance  which  parents  afford  their  own  children.    It  is  important, 
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therefore,  that  such  children  be  given  an  education  which  will  fit 
them  for  self-support  and  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  the 
State  should  provide  therefor.  In  order  that  this  education  may 
l>e  equal  to  that  afforded  by  the  schools  attended  by  the  other 
children  of  the  community,  it  is  desirable  that  the  education  of 
children  in  orphan  asylums  and  other  similar  institutions  or  placed 
in  families  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  educstional 
authorities  of  the  State. 

FtKtt  and  Records 

8.  The  proper  care  of  a  child  in  the  custody  of  a  child-cariDg 
agency,  as  well  as  the  wise  decision  as  to  the  period  of  his  retention 
and  ultimate  disposition  to  be  made  of  him,  involve  a  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  circumstances  of  his  parents,  or  surviving 
parent,  and  near  relatives,  both  l>efore  and  at  the  time  the  child 
becomes  dependent,  and  subsequently.  One  unfortunate  feature 
of  child-caring  work  hitherto  is  the  scanty  information  available 
as  to  the  actual  careers  of  children  who  have  been  reared  under  the 
care  of  charifabli*  agencies.  This  applies  both  to  institutions 
which  too  frequently  lose  sight  of  the  children  soon  after  they  leave 
their  doors,  and  home-finding  agencies  which  too  frequently  have 
failed  to  exercise  supervision  adequate  to  enable  them  to  judge  of 
the  real  results  of  their  work.  It  is  extremely  desirable  that,  tak- 
ing all  precautions  to  prevent  injury  or  embarrassment  to  those 
who  have  been  the  subjects  of  charitable  care,  the  agencies  which 
have  been  responsible  for  the  care  of  children  should  know  to  what 
station  in  life  they  attain  and  what  sort  of  citizens  they  become. 
Only  in  this  manner  can  they  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the 
results  of  their  efforts. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  every  child-caring  agency  should  — 

(a)  Secure  full  information  concerning  the  character  and  cir- 
ctinistancos  of  the  parents  and  near  relatives  of  each  child  in  whose 
iiehalf  application  is  made,  through  personal  investigation  by  its 
own  repre3entati\e,  unless  adequate  information  is  supplied  by 
some  other  reliable  agency. 

(6)  Inform  itself  by  personal  investigation  at  least  once  each  year 
of  tlie  circumstances  of  the  parents  of  children  in  its  charge,  unless 
the  parents  have  been  legally  deprived  of  guardianship,  and  unles 
this  information  is  supplied  by  some  other  responsible  agency. 

(c)  Exercise  super\'ision  over  children  under  their  care  until  audi 
children  are  legally  adopted,  are  returned  to  their  parents,  attain 
their  majority,  or  are  clearly  beyond  the  need  of  further  supervisioa. 

{d)  Make  a  [termanent  record  of  all  information  thus  secured. 
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Physical  Care 

9.  The  physical  condition  of  children  who  become  the  subject 
of  charitable  care  has  received  inadequate  consideration.  Each 
child  received  into  the  care  of  such  an  agency  should  be  carefully 
examined  by  a  competent  physician,  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  such  peculiarities,  if  any,  as  the  child  pre- 
sents may  be  due  to  any  defect  of  the  sense  organs  or  to  other 
physical  defect.  Both  institutions  and  placing-out  agencies  should 
take  every  precaution  to  secure  proper  medical  and  surgical  care 
of  their  children  and  should  see  that  suitable  instruction  is  given 
them  in  matters  of  health  and  hygiene. 

Cooperation 

10.  Great  benefit  can  be  derived  from  a  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  various  child-caring  agencies,  institutional  and  other- 
wise, in  each  locality.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  harmonious 
relations  be  established  in  regard  to  the  classes  of  children  to  be 
received  by  each  agency,  the  relations  of  such  agencies  to  the 
parents  of  children  received,  and  the  subsequent  oversight  of 
children  puissing  from  the  custody  of  child-caring  agencies.  The 
establishment  of  a  joint  bureau  of  investigation  and  information 
by  all  the  child-caring  agencies  of  each  locality  is  highly  com- 
mended, in  the  absence  of  any  other  suitable  central  agency  through 
which  they  may  cooperate. 

Undesirable  Legislation 

11.  We  greatly  deprecate  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  some 
States  to  place  unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  way  of  placing  children 
in  family  homes  in  such  States  by  agencies  whose  headquarters 
are  elsewhere,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  favor  the  care  of  desti- 
tute children,  normal  in  mind  and  body,  in  families,  whenever 
practicable. 

We  recognize  the  right  of  each  State  to  protect  itself  from  vicious, 
diseased,  or  defective  children  from  other  States  by  the  enactment 
of  reasonable  protective  legislation ;  but  experience  proves  that 
the  reception  of  healthy  normal  children  is  not  only  an  act  of 
philanthropy,  but  also  secures  a  valuable  increment  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  communitv  and  an  ultimate  increase  of  its  wealth. 

The  people  of  the  more  prosperous  and  less  congested  districts 
owe  a  debt  of  hospitality  to  the  older  communities  from  which 
many  of  them  came. 
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We  earnestly  protest,  therefore,  against  such  l^islation  as  is 
prohibitive  in  form  or  in  effect,  and  urge  that  where  it  exists  it  be 
repealed. 

Permaneni  Organization 

12.  The  care  of  dependent  children  is  a  subject  about  which 
nearly  ever>'  session  of  the  legislature  of  every  State  in  the  Union 
concerns  itself;  it  is  a  work  in  which  State  and  local  authorities 
in  many  States  are  engaged,  and  in  which  private  agencies  are 
active  in  every  State.  Imfmrtant  decisions  are  being  made  con- 
stantly by  associations,  institutions,  and  pubUc  authorities  affect- 
ing questions  of  policy,  the  type  of  buildings  to  be  coostnicted, 
the  establishment  of  an  adequate  system  of  investigating  homes 
and  visiting  children  placed  in  homes,  and  scores  of  important 
matters  affecting  the  well-being  of  needy  children.  Each  of  these 
decisions  should  be  made  with  full  knowledge  of  the  experience  of 
other  States  and  agencies,  and  ai  the  trend  of  opinion  among  those 
most  actively  engaged  in  the  care  of  children,  and  able  to  speak 
from  wide  ex{>erience  and  careful  observation.  One  effective  means 
of  securing  i}m  result  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  pennanent 
organization  to  undertake,  in  this  field,  work  comparable  to  that 
carried  on  by  the  National  Playground  Association,  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  and  other  similar  organizations 
in  their  respective  fields.  It  b  our  judgment  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  permanent  voluntary  organization,  under  auspices 
which  would  insure  a  careful  consideration  of  all  [mints  of  \'iew, 
broad  mindedness  and  tolerance,  would  be  desirable  and  helpful, 
if  reasonably  assured  of  adequate  financial  support. 

Federal  Children's  Bureau 

13.  A  bill  is  p>ending  in  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a 
federal  children's  bureau  to  collect  and  disseminate  infcMinatioo 
affecting  the  welfare  of  children.  In  our  judgment  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  bureau  is  desirable,  and  we  earnestly  reoommcDd 
the  enactment  of  the  pending  measure. 

Summary 

14.  The  preceding  suggestions  may  be  almost  oomplet^  gom- 
marized  in  this  —  that  the  particular  conditions  and  needs  of 
each  destitute  child  should  be  carefully  studied  and  that  he  should 
receive  that  care  and  treatment  which  his  individual  needa  ieqiiiiie» 
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and  which  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  life  of  the  other 
children  of  the  community. 

15.  We  respectfully  recommend  that  you  send  to  Congress  a 
message  urging  favorable  action  upon  the  bill  for  a  federal  chil- 
dren's bureau  and  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as  will  bring 
the  laws  and  the  public  administration  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  federal  territory  into  harmony  with  the  principles  and 
conclusions  herein  stated,  and  we  further  recommend  that  you 
cause  to  be  transmitted  to  the  governor  of  each  State  of  the  Union 
a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  conference  for  the  information  of 
the  state  board  of  charities  or  other  body  exercising  similar  powers. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Hastings  H.  Hart, 
Edmond  J.  Butler, 
Julian  W.  Mack, 
Homer  Folks, 
James  £.  West, 

CommiUee  an  Resolvtians. 
By  order  of  the  conference. 

The  above  letter,  embodying  the  conclusions  of  the  conference 
on  the  care  of  dependent  children,  was  unanimously  adopted  at 
the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  on  Tuesday,  January  26,  1909. 

Homer  Folks, 

Vice-Chcnrman, 
James  E.  West, 

Secretary, 

III.   Delinquents 

[Prom  Mack,  Julian  W.,  "  The  Law  and  the  Child,"  Survey,  Vol. 

23  (1910),  pp.  638-643.] 

The  legal  questions  involved  in  the  problem  of  the  delinquent 
child,  while  not  complicated,  have  nevertheless  given  rise  to  some 
discussion  and  to  some  slight  dissent  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
constitutional  law. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  conception  that  the  state  is  the  higher 
or  ultimate  parent  of  all  the  dependents  within  its  borders.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  historical  origin  of  the  practice,  we  know 
that  for  over  two  centuries  the  Coiuls  of  Chancery  in  England  have 
exercised  jurisdiction  for  the  protection  of  the  unfortunate  child, 
as  evidenced  by  judgments  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  the 
chancellors. 
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The  proposition  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  could  not  act  unless 
the  infant  had  property,  has  been  declared  in  many  cases  to  be 
wholly  unsupported  by  either  principle  or  authority. 

In  the  early  case  of  Cowles  w.  Cowles  (3  Gilman,  435,  1846), 
Caton,  J.,  said : 

The  power  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  interfere  with  and  control  not 
only  the  estates  but  the  persons  of  all  minors  within  the  limits  of  its  juris- 
diction, is  of  verj'  ancient  origin  and  cannot  now  be  questioned.  This  is  a 
power  which  must  necessarily  exist  somewhere  in  every  well-regulated  so- 
ciety, and  more  especially  in  a  republican  government.  A  jiu*isdiction  thus 
extensive  and  liable,  as  we  have  seen,  to  enter  into  the  domestic  relatioiis 
of  every  family  in  the  community,  is  necessarily  of  a  very  delicate  and  even 
of  a  very  embarrassing  nature ;  and  yet  its  exercise  is  indispensable  in  every 
well-governed  society.  It  is  indispensably  necessary  to  protect  the  persons 
and  preserve  the  property  of  those  who  are  unable  to  protect  and  take  care 
of  themselves. 

And  shortly  thereafter  in  the  case  of  Miner  ts.  Miner  [11  111., 
40  (1849)],  he  enunciated  the  practically  imanimous  American, 
doctrine  that  the  parents'  rights  are  always  "subject  to  control 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  when  the  best  interests  of  the  child 
demand  it." 

Support  was  found  for  the  erroneous  contention  that  a  property 
interest  is  essential  to  jurisdiction  in  the  fact  that,  until  compar- 
atively recent  times,  the  aid  of  the  court  in  England  was  seldom 
sought  except  when  the  cliild  had  an  independent  fortune ;  but,  as 
was  said  by  Lord  Eldon,  whose  decree  in  the  Wellesley  case  [2 
Uuss.,  1  (1827)]  was  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords  [2  Bligh,  N.  S., 
124  (1827)]: 

It  is  not  from  any  want  of  jiunsdiction  that  it  does  not  act,  but  from  a 
want  of  means  to  exercise  its  jiuisdiction.  because  the  court  cannot  take 
upf)n  itself  the  maintenance  of  all  the  children  in  the  kingdom.  It  can 
exercise  this  jurisdiction  fully  and  practically  only  where  it  has  the  means 
of  applying  property  for  the  maintenance  of  the  infant. 

This  want  has  been  met  both  through  the  extension  of  parental 
()l)ligations  ;in:l  through  public  grants  of  money  or  institutions  for 
the  support,  nuiinteuance,  and  education  of  the  cluldren. 

While  in  most  jurisdictions  the  Juvenile  Court  laws  make  pio- 
vision  for  the  dependent  as  well  as  for  the  neglected,  the  truant  and 
the  delinquent  child,  some  of  the  best  workers  in  this  field  have 
objected  to  a  court  having  anything  to  do  with  the  strictly  depend- 
ent child  —  the  child  whose  parents  must  ask  assistance  merely 
because  of  poverty  or  misfortune.     If  friends  or  the  church  fill 
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and  the  aid  of  the  state  is  sought,  it  should  be  granted  through  poor 
law  or  relief  commissioners,  they  argue.  The  coiut  should  be  called 
upon  to  act  only  in  the  case  of  a  persistent  truant  or  a  victim  of 
neglect  or  wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  others  or  of  itself. 

It  is  particularly  in  dealing  with  those  children  who  have  broken 
the  law  or  who  are  leading  the  kind  of  life  which  will  inevitably 
result  in  lawbreaking,  that  the  new  and  distinctive  features  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  legislation  appear. 

Our  conmion  criminal  law  did  not  differentiate  between  the 
adult  and  the  minor  who  had  reached  the  age  of  criminal  respon- 
sibility —  seven  at  common  law  and  in  some  of  our  states,  ten  in 
others,  with  a  chance  of  escape  up  to  twelve  if  lacking  in  mental 
and  moral  maturity.  The  fundamental  thought  in  our  criminal 
jurisprudence  was  not,  and  in  most  jurisdictions  is  not,  reformation 
of  the  criminal,  but  punishment ;  punishment  as  expiation  for  the 
wrong,  punishment  as  a  warning  to  other  possible  wrongdoers. 
The  child  was  arrested,  put  into  prison,  indicted  by  the  grand  jury, 
tried  by  a  petit  jury,  under  all  the  forms  and  technicalities  of  our 
criminal  law,  with  the  aim  of  ascertaining  whether  it  had  done  the 
specific  act  —  nothing  else  —  and  if  it  had,  then  of  inflicting  the 
punishment  of  the  state  upon  it. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  modem  reformatories  which  supplanted 
the  penitentiary  for  youthful  offenders  guilty  of  serious  crimes, 
an  endeavor  was  made,  while  punishing,  to  reform,  so  that  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  the  prisoner  could  go  out  into  the  world  ca- 
pable at  least  of  making  an  honest  living.  And  in  course  of  time, 
in  some  jiu'isdictions,  youths  were  separated  from  older  offenders 
even  in  police  stations,  jails,  and  workhouses.  But  the  state 
criminalized  the  boys  in  its  very  effort  to  reform  them.  Instead 
of  aiming  to  find  out  the  history  of  the  accused  lad,  his  heredity, 
environment,  associations ;  how  he  had  come  to  do  the  act  which 
brought  him  before  the  court,  it  asked  but  one  question,  "  Has  he 
committed  this  crime?"  If  the  answer  was  **  Yes  "  it  did  not 
even  then  inquire,  "  What  is  the  best  thing  to  do  for  him  ?  "  It 
did  not  punish  him  in  a  manner  that  would  tend  to  improve  him. 
The  pimishment  was  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  wrongdoing 
evidenced  by  the  single  act ;  not  by  the  needs  of  the  boy,  not  by 
the  needs  of  the  state. 

To-day,  however,  the  thinking  public  is  putting  another  sort 
of  question.  Why  is  it  not  just  and  proper  to  treat  these  juvenile 
offenders  as  we  do  neglected  children,  as  a  wise  and  merciful  father 
handles  his  own  child  whose  errors  are  not  discovered  by  the 
authorities,  by  finding  out  what  he  is,  physically,  mentally,  morally, 
and  then  if  he  is  treading  the  path  that  leads  to  criminality^  by 
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tftking  him  in  ch&nce.  not  so  much  to  punUb  aa  to  ref^Mrro,  not  to 
dt^t^nule  imt  w  uplift,  not  to  crush  but  to  develop,  to  make  him 
not  a  criminal  liut  a  worthy  citizen. 

And  it  is  thi&  thought  that  predomiiiatea  to-day;  that  the 
child  Kim  hus  iM^fpin  to  go  UTong,  who  is  inoorrigible,  who  has 
bmken  a  lnw  or  an  ordinance,  b  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  state 
iwit  AH  an  enemy  but  as  a  protector,  as  the  ultimate  guardian,  be- 
raiiise  th<r  uiiw'illin^ufrns  or  the  inability  of  the  natural  parents  h> 
Kuidi:  it  biwanl  k'xmI  citizenship  has  compelled  its  inter\'ention. 
Thi.4  principlt;,  which  to  anne  extent  was  applied  earlier  in  Australia 
and  a  few  American  states,  wai  first  fully  and  clearly  declared  in 
the  ac-t  under  which  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook  county.  111.,  was 
opened  in  Chicago,  on  July  1,  1899,  Judge  R.  S.  Tuthill  presiding. 
Otlfirado  followctl  soon  after,  and  since  that  time  similar  legisla- 
tion has  Ix-en  ailopted  in  over  thirty  American  juriadictions,  u 
well  a.s  in  Great  Itritain  and  Ireland,  (Canada,  the  Australian 
c<ilrinies  ami  ttt  some  extent  continental  Europe- 
Juvenile  C'ourt  legislation  has  a.ssumed  two  aspects.  In  Great 
Itritain,  New  York,  and  a  few  other  jurisdictions,  protection  is 
aci.-i>ni|)lishe<l  by  sanpending  sentence  and  rdeasing  the  child 
undi-r  probation,  or,  in  cas«*  of  removal  from  the  home,  by  sending 
it  to  u  schtxj  in.'itcad  of  to  a  jail  or  a  penitentiary.  The  criminal 
pnN»n fling  remains,  however.  The  child  is  charged  with  the 
coniniission  of  a  definite  offense,  of  which  it  must  be  found  either 
guilty  or  not  guilty.  If  not  guilty  of  the  one  certain  act  it  is  dia- 
clmrgcl,  liiiwevtT  much  it  may  need  care  or  supervision.  If  guilty, 
it  is  d(uilt  with,  liut  as  a  criminal.  And  this  would  seem  to  be  true 
even  under  the  New  York  statute  of  May  25,  1909,  which  seans 
meri-ly  to  change  tlie  old  name  of  the  crime  to  "  juvenile  delin- 
(jui;wy." 

Hut  in  Illinois,  and  following  the  lead  of  Illinois  in  most  juris- 
(lictiotLs,  tlie  form  of  procedure  is  totally  and  wisely  different 
It  strniH  obvious  that  if  the  common  law  can  fix  the  age  of  criminal 
res|K>iisibility  at  seven,  and  if  the  Legislature  can  advance  that 
age  t<)  U-H  or  twflv»;,  it  can  also  raise  it  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  or 
t'ighti-i-n,  and  that  is  what  in  some  measure  has  been  done.  Under 
most  of  the  .luvcnile  Court  laws  a  child  under  the  designated  age 
in  not  lo  Ih'  pfHt'cdifl  against  as  a  criminal  in  the  Gist  instanoe 
i-Kccpt  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 
tlif  inttrc-iU  i>f  the  state  and  of  the  child  require  it.  Unlesi 
the  act  is  clear  on  tliis  point,  criminal  proceedings  will  be  upheld 
m  Ilicy  won-  in  New  Hampshire  [State  M.  Burt,  71  Atl.,  30  (1908)1 
but  if  the  act  is  clear  they  will  be  quashed  [State-of  f 
Iteed.  41)  So.  3   (1909)]. 
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The  case  is  now  heard  in  the  court  that  represents  the  parens 
patriw  power  of  the  state  —  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Pro- 
ceedings are  brought  to  have  a  guardian  or  representative  of  the 
state  apiminted  to  look  after  the  child,  to  have  the  state  intervene 
between  the  natiutil  parent  and  the  child  because  some  acts  of  the 
child  show  a  need  for  it,  and  because  the  parent  is  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  train  the  child  properly. 

The  objection  made  from  time  to  time  that  this  is  nevertheless 
a  criminal  proceeding,  and  that  therefore  the  child  is  entitled  to  a 
trial  by  jury  and  to  all  the  constitutional  rights  that  hedge  about 
the  criminal,  is  well  answered  in  the  language  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Court,  in  Commonwealth  against  Fisher  (213  Pa.  St.,  48) : 

To  save  a  child  from  becoming  a  criminal,  or  from  continuing  in  a  career 
of  crime,  to  end  in  maturer  years  in  public  punishment  and  disgrace,  the 
]^;islature  surely  may  provide  for  the  salvation  of  such  a  child,  if  its 
parents  or  guardian  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  so,  by  bringing  it  into  one 
of  the  courts  of  the  state  without  any  process  at  all,  for  the  purpose  of 
subjecting  it  to  the  state's  guardianship  and  protection. 

The  action  is  not  for  the  trial  of  a  child  charged  vnih  a  crime,  but  is 
mercifully  to  save  it  from  such  an  ordeal,  with  the  prison  or  penitentiary 
in  its  wake,  if  the  child's  o^^-n  good  and  the  best  interests  of  the  state 
justify  such  salvation.  Whether  the  child  deserves  to  be  saved  by  the 
state  is  no  more  a  question  for  a  jury  than  whether  the  father,  if  able  to 
save  it,  ought  to  save  it.  The  act  is  but  an  exercise  by  the  state  of  its 
supreme  power  over  the  welfare  of  the  child,  taking  its  age  into  consideration. 

The  design  is  not  punishment,  nor  the  restraint,  imprisonment,  any 
more  than  is  the  wholesome  restraint  which  a  parent  exercises  over  his  child. 
TTie  severity  in  either  case  must  necessarily  be  tempered  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  the  particular  situation.  There  is  no  probability,  in  the  proper 
administration  of  the  law,  of  the  child's  liberty  being  unduly  invaded. 
Every  statute  which  is  designed  to  give  protection,  care  and  training  to 
children,  as  a  needed  substitute  for  parental  authority  and  performance  of 
parental  duty,  is  but  a  recognition  of  the  duty  of  the  state,  as  the  legiti- 
mate guardian  and  protector  of  children  where  other  guardianship  fails. 
No  constitutional  right  is  violated. 

Juvenile  Court  acts  framed  on  this  theory  must  not  provide  for 
that  which  is  clearly  punishment  as  e.g.,  a  fine,  or  imprisonment, 
or  they  will  be  unconstitutional  [Robinson  vs.  Wayne  Circuit 
Judges,  151  Mich.,  315,  115  N.  W.,  682,  (1908);  People  ex  reL  vs. 
Turner,  55  111.,  280  (1870)].  The  spirit  of  this  latter  case  is  to 
change  what  would  otherwise  be  a  moral  obligation  of  the  state 
into  a  legal  duty,  the  obligation  in  taking  a  child  away  from  its 
natiual  parents,  to  give  it  a  real  home  and  school  and  not  a  prison 
in  disguise.  The  parents  should  always  be  made  parties  to  the 
2z 
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proceedings  and  an  opportunity  be  given  them  to  be  heard  in 
defense  of  their  parental  rights. 

The  main  principles  involved  in  Juvenile  Court  legislation,  as 
pointed  out  by  Herbert  Samuek  in  introducing  into  d^e  House  of 
Commons  his  excellent  children's  bill,  are  that  the  child  offender 
be  kept  separate  from  the  adult  criminal;  that  the  courts  be 
agencies  for  the  rescue  as  well  as  the  punishment  of  children ;  that 
the  jMirent  be  made  to  feel  more  responsible  for  the  wrongdoing  of 
his  child,  and  that  the  commitment  of  children  to  jails,  no  matter 
what  the  offense,  is  an  unsuitable  penalty.  To  these,  however, 
should  be  added  that  taking  a  child  away  from  its  parents  is  as 
far  as  possible  to  l>e  avoided ;  and,  as  the  most  important  princi- 
ple, that  when  it  is  allowed  to  return  home  it  must  be  under  pro- 
l)ation,  subject  to  the  guidance  and  friendly  interest  of  the  proba- 
tion officer  as  the  representative  of  the  court.  To  raise  the  age  of 
criminal  responsibility  from  seven  or  ten  to  sixteen  or  eighteen 
without  providing  for  an  efficient  system  of  probation,  would 
be  disastrous.  Probation  is  the  keynote  of  Juvenile  Court  legis- 
lation. 

The  jurisdiction  to  hear  cases  is  generally  granted  to  an  existing 
court  having  full  equity  powers.  Some  cities,  however,  have  pro- 
vided special  courts  with  judges  devoting  their  entire  time  to  this 
work.  If  these  special  courts  can  constitutionally  be  vested  with 
full  and  complete  chancery  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  much  is  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  their  establishment.  In  the  large  cities  partic- 
ularly the  entire  time  of  one  judge  may  well  be  needed.  It  has 
been  suggested  from  time  to  time  that  all  the  judges  of  the  mu- 
nicipal or  special  session  courts  be  empowered  to  act  in  these  cases, 
but  while  it  would  be  valuable  in  metropolitan  commimities  to 
have  more  than  one  detention  home  and  court  house,  it  would 
seem  to  be  even  more  important  to  have  a  single  Juveaiile  Court 
judge.  The  British  government  has  adopted  this  policy  for 
Ix^ndon. 

By  the  Colorado  act  of  1909  provision  is  made  for  hearings 
before  masters  in  chancery,  designated  as  masters  of  discipUne, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Juvenile  Court  judge  and  to  act  under 
his  directions.  This  may  prove  to  be  the  best  solution  of  a  diffi- 
cult problem,  combining  as  it  does  the  possibility  of  a  quick  disposi- 
tion of  thi»  simpler  cases  in  many  sections  of  a  large  city  or  county, 
with  a  unity  of  lulniinistration  through  the  supervisory  power  of 
a  single  judge. 

The  jK^rsonality  of  the  judge  is  an  all-important  matter.  Hie 
public  at  large,  sympathetic  to  the  work,  and  even  the  probation 
officers  who  are  not  lawyers,  regard  the  judge  as  one  having  almost 
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autocratic  power.  Because  of  the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction  and  the 
tremendous  responsibility  that  it  entails,  it  is,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  writer,  absolutely  essential  that  he  be  a  trained  lawyer  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  doctrine  that  ours  is  a  ''  government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men." 

He  must,  however,  be  more  than  a  lawyer.  He  must  be  a 
student  of  and  deeply  interested  in  the  problems  of  philanthropy 
and  child  life  and  a  lover  of  children.  He  must  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  boys'  point  of  view  and  ideas  of  justice;  he  must  be 
willing  and  patient  enough  to  search  out  the  underlying  causes  of 
the  trouble  and  to  formulate  the  plan  by  which,  ofttimes  through 
the  cooperation  of  many  agencies,  the  cure  may  be  effected.  [See 
Mill  w.  Brown,  88  Pac,  609  (1907),  Utah.] 

In  some  very  important  jurisdictions  the  vicious  practice  is 
indulged  in  of  assigning  a  different  judge  to  the  Juvenile  Court 
work  every  month  or  every  three  months.  It  is  impossible  for 
these  judges  to  gain  the  necessary  experience  or  to  devote  the  nec- 
essary time  to  the  study  of  new  problems.  The  service  should 
under  no  circumstances  be  for  less  than  one  year  and  preferably 
for  a  longer  period.  In  some  of  our  cities,  notably  in  Denver,  the 
judge  has  discharged  not  only  the  judicial  functions  but  also  those 
of  the  most  eflScient  probation  officer.  Judge  Lindsey's  love  for 
the  work  and  his  personality  have  enabled  him  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  boys  and  girls  brought  before  him.  While  doubt- 
less the  best  results  can  be  obtained  in  such  a  court,  lack  of  time 
would  prevent  a  judge  in  the  largest  cities  from  adding  this  work 
to  his  strictly  judicial  duties,  even  were  it  not  extremely  difficult 
to  find  the  necessary  combination  of  elements  in  one  man.  Judge 
Undsey  is  unique. 

The  child  brought  into  court  should  be  made  to  know  that  he 
is  face  to  face  with  the  power  of  the  state,  but  at  the  same  time  and 
more  emphatically  he  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  the  object 
of  its  care  and  solicitude.  The  ordinary  trappings  of  the  court 
room  are  out  of  place  in  such  hearings.  The  judge  on  a  bench, 
looking  down  upon  the  boy  standing  at  the  bar,  can  never  evoke 
a  sympathetic  spirit.  Seated  at  a  desk,  with  the  child  at  his  side, 
where  on  occasion  he  can  put  his  arm  around  his  shoulder  and  draw 
the  lad  to  him,  the  judge,  while  losing  none  of  his  judicial  dignity, 
will  gain  immensely  in  effectiveness.  Moreover,  in  this  way, 
even  in  a  large  room,  the  proceedings  can  be  conducted  more 
quietly  and  sympathetically  and  without  undue  publicity.  Then, 
too,  the  child  can  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  talking  directly  with 
the  judge  and  that  the  judge  is  carefully  heeding  his  story.  If  the 
child  be  made  to  feel  that  the  judge  b  endeavoring  to  get  the  truth 
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from  him  rather  than  from  witnesses  and  that  he  is  tnistiiig  him, 
far  better  results  will  be  obtained.  It  is  wiser,  too,  to  follow  the 
practice  of  those  cities  which  have  attendants  and  officials,  includ- 
ing police  officers,  appear  without  uniform. 

The  court  must  always  aim  not  to  destroy  but  to  better  the 
relations  between  the  parent  and  tlie  child,  and  it  is  therefore 
seldom  wise  to  reprimand  the  parent,  no  matter  how  deserving  of 
it  he  may  be,  in  the  presence  of  the  child. 

While  the  proceedings  in  this  court,  as  in  all  courts,  should  be 
public,  so  as  to  avert  danger  even  of  unjust  suspicions,  the  greatest 
effort  should  be  made  to  limit  the  extent  of  publicity.  Mere  idlers 
and  those  impelled  by  curiosity  should  be  excluded  from  the  room ; 
earnest  students,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  admitted,  and  full 
opportunity  given  them  to  study  the  proceedings.  While  stim- 
ulating the  public  interest  which  is  essential  to  the  work  of  the 
court,  the  press  should  be  induced  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the 
children,  their  relatives  and  friends  by  not  printing  real  names  or 
addresses. 

The  object  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  of  the  intervention  of  the 
state  is,  of  course,  in  no  case  to  lessen  or  weaken  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  either  of  the  child  or  of  the  parents.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  aim  is  to  develop  and  to  enforce  it.  Therefore,  it  is 
wisely  provided  in  most  of  the  recent  acts  that  the  child,  if  of 
working  age,  may  be  comi>elled  when  on  probation  to  make  resti- 
tution for  any  damage  it  has  done.  Moreover,  the  parents  may 
not  only  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  support  even  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  sent  to  institutions,  but,  following  Colorado,  in  many 
states,  they,  as  well  as  other  adults,  may  be  made  liable  for  their 
acts  or  neglect  contributing  to  a  child's  dependency  or  delinquenpy. 
In  most  of  the  jurisdictions  which  have  established  se{>arate  Juve- 
nile C^'ourts,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  others,  all  criminal  cases  affect- 
ing children  are  tried  by  the  Juvenile  Court  judge.  In  legislation 
making  adults  criminally  liable  for  such  contributory  acts  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  defendant  must  be  carefully  safe- 
guarded. Such  penal  acts  are  strictly  construed,  and  therefore  in 
the  recent  case  of  Gibson  vs.  People,  99  Pac,  333  (1909),  the 
Colorado  Supreme  Court  limited  the  application  of  the  act  of  1903 
to  the  parents  and  those  standing  in  a  parental  relation  to  the  child. 
Colorado,  in  1907,  however,  as  well  as  other  states,  expressly  ex- 
tended the  scope  of  such  statutes  so  as  to  include  any  person, 
whether  standing  in  loco  parentut  or  not.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Oregon  in  State  r.v.  Dunn  (99  Pac,  278  (1909))  construed  such  leg- 
islation to  refer  only  to  misconduct  not  otherwise  punishable. 

Kentucky,  in  1908,  followed  by  Colorado  in  1909,  has  enacted 
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a  statute  providing  for  the  enforcement  of  parental  obligations  not 
in  the  criminal  but  in  the  chancery  branch  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 
A  decree  not  merely  for  the  payment  of  support  money,  but  for 
the  performance  or  omission  of  such  acts  as  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  found  necessary,  may  be  enforced  by  contempt 
proceedings. 

The  work  of  the  Juvenile  Court  is,  at  the  best,  palliative,  curative. 
The  more  important,  indeed  the  vital  thing,  is  to  prevent  children 
from  reaching  that  condition  in  which  they  have  to  be  dealt  with 
in  any  court,  and  we  are  not  doing  our  duty  to  the  children  of 
to-day,  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow,  when  we  neglect  to  de- 
stroy the  evils  that  are  leading  them  into  careers  of  delinquency, 
when  we  fail  not  merely  to  uproot  the  wrong,  but  to  implant  in 
place  of  it  the  positive  good.  We  must  study  thoroughly  the 
underlying  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  order  to  apply  these 
preventive  and  positive  measures.  As  was  well  said  (186  Hans. 
Pari.  Deb.,  4th  series,  1262)  in  the  course  of  the  debates  on  the 
children's  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons :  "  We  want  to  say  to 
the  child  that  if  the  world  or  the  world's  law  has  not  been  his 
friend  in  the  past,  it  shall  be  now.  We  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  Parliament  and  that  this  Parliament  is  determined  to  lift  if 
possible  and  rescue  him,  to  shut  the  prison  door,  and  to  open  the 
door  of  hope." 


CHAPTER  XXVra 

THE  CHURCH  AND   EDUCATION 

The  Secularizatioii  of  Education.  —  Throughout  the  colonial 
period  social  customs  and  institutional  life  were  naturally 
dominated  by  mother  country  traditions ;  none  of  which  ex- 
erted a  more  persistent  influence  than  that  of  the  accepted 
relation  and  responsibility  of  the  chiut^  as  regards  education, 
in  all  of  its  stages.  The  taproot  of  early  nineteenth  century 
democracy  was  necessarily  nurtured  in  the  conception  of  the 
free  and  universal  school,  untrammeled  by  the  restrictions  of 
religious  orthodoxy  or  the  conflicts  of  creed.  The  secular 
common  school  came  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  new  relations  of  men  which  were  grounded  in 
the  religious  freedom  of  individuals  and  in  the  political  rights 
of  majorities. 

The  entrance  of  the  state  with  the  secular  school  into  the 
field  of  education  could  have  but  a  single  series  of  results; 
the  more  or  less  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  church,  and  of 
private  and  philanthropic  enterprise  from  elementary  education 
activities ;  and  thenceforth  a  gradually  diminishing  range  of 
influence  of  the  non-state  institutions  of  education,  of  higher 
as  well  as  of  middle  grade. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  notwithstanding  the  sodal 
trend  by  which  the  system  of  general  state  education  has 
expanded  and  enlarged,  has  continued  to  retain  its  andent 
responsibilities  for  the  education  of  its  adherents.  The  principal 
selections  for  this  chapter  pertain  to  the  existing  attitude  of  the 
church  to  the  question  of  education,  and  the  problems  presented 
by  this  attitude. 

^1% 
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I.    Cathouc  Parochial  Schools 

1.  Staie  Schools  and  Parish  Schools  —  Is  Union  between  them 

Impossible  f 

[From  Ireland,  John  (Archbishop),  Proceedings,  National  Education 

Association,  1890,  pp.  179-185.] 

I  will  beg  leave  to  make  at  once  my  profession  of  faith.  I 
declare  most  unbounded  loyalty  to  the  constitution  of  my  country. 
I  desire  no  favors.  I  claim  no  rights  that  are  not  in  consonance 
with  its  letter  and  its  spirit.  The  rights  which  the  constitution 
allows  I  do  claim,  and  in  doing  so  I  am  but  the  truer  and  more 
loyal  American.  In  what  I  may  say  to  this  distinguished  audience, 
the  principles  of  our  common  American  citizenship  shall  inspire 
my  words.  I  beg  that  you  Hsten  to  me  and  discuss  my  arguments 
in  the  Ught  of  those  principles. 

I  am  the  friend  and  the  advocate  of  the  state  school.  In  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  time  I  uphold  the  parish  school. 
I  do  sincerely  wish  that  the  need  of  it  did  not  exist.  I  would  have 
all  schools  for  the  children  of  the  people  state  schools. 

The  accusation  has  gone  abroad  that  Catholics  are  bent  on 
destroying  the  state  school.  Never  was  there  an  accusation 
more  unfounded.  I  will  summarize  the  articles  of  my  school 
creed;  they  follow  all  the  lines  upon  which  the  state  school  is 
built. 

The  right  of  the  state  school  to  exist,  I  consider,  is  a  matter 
beyond  the  stage  of  discussion.  I  most  fully  concede  it.  To 
the  child  must  be  imparted  instruction  in  no  mean  degree,  that  the 
man  may  earn  for  himself  an  honest  competence,  and  acquit  him- 
self of  the  duties  which  society  exacts  from  him  for  its  own  pros- 
perity and  life.  This  proposition,  true  in  any  country  of  modern 
times,  is  peculiarly  true  in  America.  The  imparting  of  this  instruc- 
tion is  primarily  the  function  of  the  child's  parent.  The  family 
is  prior  to  the  state.  The  appointment  of  Providence  is  that 
under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  parent,  the  child  shall  grow  both 
in  body  and  in  mind.  The  state  intervenes  whenever  the  family 
cannot  or  will  not  do  the  work  that  is  needed.  The  state's  place 
in  the  function  of  instruction  is  loco  parentis.  As  things  are,  tens 
of  thousands  of  children  will  not  be  instructed  if  parents  remain 
solely  in  charge  of  the  duty.  The  state  must  come  forward  as  an 
agent  of  instruction;  else  ignorance  will  prevail.  Indeed,  in  the 
absence  of  state  action,  there  never  was  that  universal  instruction 
which  we  have  so  nearly  attained  and  which  we  deem  necessary. 
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In  the  absence  of  state  action  I  believe  universal  instruction  would 
never,  in  any  country,  have  been  possible. 

State  action  in  favor  of  instruction  implies  free  schools  in  which 
knowledge  is  conditioned  in  the  asking;  in  no  other  manner  can 
we  bring  instruction  within  the  reach  of  all  children.  Free  schools ! 
Blest  indeed  is  the  nation  whose  vales  and  liilbides  they  adorn, 
and  blest  the  generations  upon  whose  souls  are  poured  their  treas- 
ure I  No  tax  is  more  legitimate  tlian  that  which  is  le\'ied  for  the 
dispelling  of  mental  darkness,  and  the  building-up  within  a 
nation's  l)osom  of  intelligent  manhood  and  womanhood.  The 
question  may  not  be  raised :  how  much  good  accrues  to  the  indi- 
vidual tax-payer;  the  general  welfare  is  richly  ser\'ed,  and  this 
suffices.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  money  paid  in 
school  tax  is  the  money  of  the  state,  and  is  to  be  disbursed  solely 
by  the  officials  of  the  state,  and  solely  for  the  specific  purposes  in 
view  of  which  it  was  collected. 

1  unreservedly  favor  state  laws  making  instruction  compulsor>^ 
Instruction  is  so  much  needed  by  each  citizen  for  his  own  sake  and 
for  that  of  society  that  the  father  who  neglects  to  proWde  for  his 
child's  instniction  sins  against  the  child  and  against  society,  and 
it  behoo\'es  the  state  to  punish  him.  Of  course,  first  principles 
must  not  l)e  forgotten,  and  since  instruction  is  primarily  the  func- 
tion of  the  parent,  the  state  entering  into  action  loco  parentis,  the 
parent  enjoys  the  right  to  educate  liis  child  in  the  manner  suitable 
to  himself;  provided  always  that  the  education  given  in  this 
manner  suffices  for  the  ulterior  duties  of  the  child  toward  himself 
and  society.  C'ompulsory  education  implies  attendance  in  schools 
maintained  and  controlled  by  the  state  only  when  there  is  no  attend- 
ance in  other  schools  known  to  be  competent  to  impart  instruc- 
tion in  the  required  degree.  The  compulsory  laws  recently  enacted 
in  certain  Suites  of  the  Union  are,  to  my  judging,  objectionable  in 
a  few  of  their  incidental  clauses.  These,  I  am  confident,  will 
readily  be  alterefl  in  approaching  legislative  sessions.  With  the 
body  of  the  laws,  and  their  general  intent  in  the  direction  of  hasten- 
ing among  us  universal  instruction,  I  am  in  most  hearty  accord. 

It  were  idle  for  me  to  praise  the  work  of  the  state  school  of 
America  in  the  imparting  of  secular  instruction.  We  all  confess  its 
value.  It  is  our  pride  and  our  glory.  The  republic  of  the  United 
States  has  solenmly  affirmed  its  resolve  that  within  its  borders  no 
clouds  of  ignorance  shall  settle  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  of 
its  p(X)ple.  To  reach  this  result  its  generosity  knows  no  limit 
The  free  school  of  America  —  withered  be  the  hand  raised  in  sign 
of  its  d(»struction  ! 

Can  I  be  susj)ected  of  enmity  to  the  state  school  because  I  fain 
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would  widen  the  expanse  of  its  wings  until  all  the  children  of  the 
people  find  shelter  beneath  their  cover,  because  I  tell  of  defects 
which  for  very  love  of  the  state  school  I  seek  to  remedy? 

I  turn  to  the  parish  school.  It  exists.  I  repeat  my  regret 
that  there  is  the  necessity  for  its  existence.  In  behalf  of  the  state 
school  I  call  upon  my  fellow-Americans  to  aid  in  the  removal  of 
this  necessity. 

Catholics  are  foremost  in  estabhshing  parish  schools.  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  children,  it  is  estimated,  are  educated 
in  their  parish  schools.  A  lack  of  material  means  prevents  them 
from  housing  their  full  number  of  children.  Lutherans  exhibit 
great  zeal  in  favor  of  parish  schools.  Many  Episcopalians,  and 
some  different  other  Protestant  denominations,  commend  and 
organize  parish  schools.  The  different  denominational  colleges 
of  the  country  are  practically  parish  schools  for  the  children  of 
the  richer  classes.  The  spirit  of  the  parish  school,  if  not  the  school 
itself,  is  widespread  among  American  Protestants,  and  is  made 
manifest  by  their  determined  opposition  to  the  exclusion  of  Scrip- 
ture-reading and  other  devotional  exercises  from  the  school-room. 

There  is  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  school,  as  at  present 
organized.  The  state  school,  it  is  said,  tends  to  the  elimination  of 
religion  from  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  youth  of  the  country. 

This  is  my  grievance  against  the  state  school  of  to-day.  Believe 
me,  my  Protestant  fellow-citizens,  that  I  am  absolutely  sincere, 
when  I  now  declare  that  I  am  speaking  for  the  weal  of  Protestantism 
as  well  as  for  that  of  Catholicism.  I  am  a  Catholic,  of  course,  to 
the  tiniest  fiber  of  my  heart,  unflinching  and  uncompromising  in 
my  faith.  But  God  forbid  that  I  desire  to  see  in  America,  the 
ground  which  Protestantism  occupies  exposed  to  the  chilling  and 
devastating  blast  of  unbelief.  Let  me  be  your  ally  in  stemming 
the  swelling  tide  of  irreligion,  the  death-knell  of  Clmstian  life  and 
of  Christian  civilization,  the  fatal  foe  of  souls  and  of  country. 
This  is  what  we  have  to  fear  —  the  materialism  which  sees  not 
beyond  the  universe  a  living,  personal  God,  or  the  agnosticism 
which  reduces  him  to  an  indescribable  perhaps.  The  evil  is  abroad, 
scorning  salvation  through  the  teachings  and  graces  of  Christ 
Jesus,  sneering  at  the  Biblical  page,  warring  upon  the  sacredness 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath  and  the  music  of  its  church-bells,  telling 
of  Heaven  and  of  the  hopes  of  immortal  souls.  Let  us  be  on  our 
guard.  In  our  jealousies  lest  Protestants  gain  some  advantage 
over  Catholics,  or  Catholics  over  Protestants,  we  play  into  the 
hands  of  unbelievers  and  secularists.  We  have  given  over  to  them 
the  school,  the  nursery  of  thought.  Are  we  not  securing  to  them 
the  mastery  of  the  future? 
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The  state  school  is  non-religious.  It  ignores  religion.  There 
is  and  there  can  be  no  positive  religious  teaching  where  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-sectarianism  rules.  What  follows?  The  school 
deals  with  immature,  childish  minds,  upon  which  silent  facts  and 
examples  make  deepest  impression.  The  school  claims  nearly  all 
the  time  remaining  to  pupils  outside  of  rest  and  recreation ;  to  the 
school  they  will  perforce  amid  the  struggles  of  later  life  look  back 
for  inspiration.  It  treats  of  land  and  sea,  but  not  of  Heaven; 
it  speaks  of  statesmen  and  warriors,  but  is  silent  on  God  and 
Christ ;  it  tells  how  to  attain  success  in  this  world,  but  says  noth- 
ing as  to  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  The  pupil  sees  and  listens ; 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  religion  is  of  minor  importance. 
Religious  indifference  will  be  his  creed;  his  manhood  will  be,  as 
his  childhood  in  the  school,  estranged  from  God  and  the  positive 
influences  of  religion.  The  belief  and  hurried  lessons  of  the 
family  fireside  and  the  Sunday  school  will  not  avail.  At  best,  the 
time  is  too  short  for  that  most  difficult  of  lessons,  religion.  The 
child  is  tired  from  the  exacting  drill  of  the  schoolroom,  and  will 
not  relish  an  extra  task,  of  the  necessity  of  which  the  teacher,  in 
whom  he  confides  most  trustingly,  has  said  nothing.  The  great 
mass  of  children  receive  no  fireside  lessons,  and  attend  no  Sunday 
school,  and  the  great  mass  of  tlie  children  of  America  are  growing 
up  without  religion.  Away  with  theories  and  dreams :  let  us  read 
the  facts.  In  ten  thousand  homes  of  the  land  the  father  hastens 
to  his  work  in  the  early  dawn  before  his  children  have  risen  from 
their  slumlK^rs,  and  in  the  evening  an  exhausted  frame  bids  him 
seek  at  once  repose,  with  scarcely  time  allowed  to  kiss  his  little 
ones.  The  mother  toils  from  morning  to  night,  that  they  may 
eat  and  be  clothed ;  it  is  mockery  to  ask  her  to  be  their  teacher. 
What  may  you  expect  from  the  Sunday  school?  An  hour  in  the 
week  to  learn  religion  is  as  nothing,  and  only  the  small  number 
will  be  present  during  that  hour.  The  churches  are  open  and 
teachers  are  at  hand,  but  the  non-religious  school  has  claimed 
tho  attention  and  the  hard  work  of  the  child  during  five  days  of  the 
week  ;  he  is  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  a  further  hour's 
work  on  Sunday.  Accidentally  and  unintentionally,  it  may  be, 
but,  in  fact,  most  certainly,  the  state  school  crowds  out  the  work  of 
the  church,  and  takes  from  it  the  opportunities  to  secure  a  hearing. 
The  state  need  not  teach  religion ;  but  for  the  sake  of  its  people, 
and  for  its  own  sake,  it  should  permit  and  facilitate  the  action  of 
the  church.  It  hinders  and  prevents  this  action.  The  children 
of  the  masses  are  learning  no  religion.  The  religion  of  thousands, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  religious,  is  the  merest  veneering  of  mind 
and  heart.     Its  doctrines  are  vaguest  and  most  chaotic  notions  as 
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to  what  God  is,  and  what  our  relations  to  Him  are.  Very  often  it 
is  mere  sentimentality,  and  its  precepts  are  the  decorous  rulings  of 
natural  culture  and  natural  policy.  This  is  not  the  religion  that 
built  up  in  the  past  our  Christian  civilization,  and  that  will  main- 
tain it  in  the  future.  This  is  not  the  religion  that  will  subjugate 
passion  and  repress  vice.  It  is  not  the  religion  that  will  guwl  the 
family  and  save  society. 

I^t  the  state  look  to  itself.  The  mind  which  it  polishes  is  a 
two-edged  sword  —  an  instrument  for  good  or  an  instrument  for 
evil.  It  were  fatal  to  polish  it  without  the  assurance  that  in  all 
likelihood  it  shall  be  an  instrument  for  good.  I  am  not  questioning 
how  far  we  may  lay  at  the  door  of  the  non-religious  school  the 
breaking  up  of  Christian  creeds,  the  growth  of  agnosticism  and 
unbelief,  the  weakening  of  public  and  private  morals,  and  the  al- 
most complete  estrangement  of  the  poor  and  the  working  classes 
from  church  organizations.  But  I  do  submit  that  these  dreaded 
evils  of  our  day  should  awaken  us  from  our  lethargy,  and  compel  ^ 

us  to  bestow  more  than  the  ordinary  care  upon  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  land,  that  they  may  have  the  strength  \ "  A 
to  withstand  the  fierce  temptations  surrounding  them,  and  no^     JL 
rather,  by  their  precipitation  into  the  maelstrom,  intensify^j*^e »  ^ 

evils.  ^^^^ 

Do  not  say  that  the  state  school  teaches  moralsy^'^Christians ' 
demand  rehgion.  Morals^  withnnt  thft  poaitivey^rinciples  of 
r^'gJA'^  goring  1^  them  root  and  sap^  dn  not  exists  What  seems 
to  be  morals  without  religion  are  the  blossomings  of  fortimate 
and  kindly  disposed  natures,  or  habits  fashioned  upon  Christian 
traditions  that  grow  weaker  as  the  traditions  become  remote. 

To  the  American  people  at  large  —  religious-minded  and  God- 
fearing as  I  know  them  to  be  —  I  put  the  question :  Ought  we  not 
to  have,  in  connection  with  the  school,  religious  instruction  ?  That 
there  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way,  I  confess.  But  are  we  to 
stop  at  difficulties,  when  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  reach  the 
goal?     I  do  not  mistrust  the  reply. 

Secularists  and  unbehevers  will  interpose  their  rights.  I  allow 
them  their  rights.  I  will  not  impose  upon  them  my  religion, 
which  is  Christianity.  But  let  them  not  impose  upon  me  and  my 
fellow-Christians  their  religion,  which  is  secularism.  Secularism 
is  a  religion  of  its  kind,  and  usually  a  very  loud-spoken  and  intol- 
erant religion.  And  when  non-sectarianism  is  intended,  the 
secularist  sect  must  not  claim  for  itself  the  field  which  it  refuses 
to  others.  I  am  taking  my  stand  upon  our  common  American 
citizenship.     The  liberty  I  claim,  that  I  grant. 

I  come  to  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  premises.    The  American 
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people  at  large  are  Christians ;  but  they  are  divided  among  them- 
selves.    Yes,  they  are  divided.     Not  to  speak  of  other  diflPerences, 
there  is  a  radical  and  vital  one  between  Protestantism  of  all  forms 
and  Catholicism.     I  am  not  arguing.     I  am  relating  facts.     Well- 
,^^'  meaning  and  well-deserving  men  have  proposed  as  a  remedy  in  this 
r-  "      instance,  that  there  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  schools  a 
^^ ,.  V "  common  Christianity.     This  will  not  do.     Catholics  in  fidelity 
^  *-;        totheir  principles  cannot  accept  a  cnrnmnn  Christianity.     What 
*     ^  comira  lo  thienT  not  bearing  on  its  face  the  stamp  of  Catholicity, 
is  Protestant  in  form  and  in  implication,  even  if  it  be  Catholic 
in  substance.     This  being  the  settled  fact,     American  Catholics 
,  will  not,  of  course,  inflict  Catholicism  upon  non-Catholic  or  Protes- 
/  •     '    ^nt  children,  and  with  similar  fair-mindedness  American  Protes- 
tants will  not  inflict  Protestantism  upon  Catholic  children.     Some 
compromise  becomes  necessary.     Is  it  not  ten  thousand  times 
better  that  we  make  the  compromise  rather  than  allow  secularism 
to   triumph  and  own  the  country? 

I  turn  to  all  Americans  —  secularists  as  well  as  Christian  believers 
—  and  I  address  them  in  the  name  of  American  citizenship.  We 
are  a  practical  people,  and  w^hen  we  find  facts  before  us,  whether 
J  we  like  or  dislike  them,  we  deal  with  them  with  an  eye  to  the  gen- 
eral good.  Dissatisfaction  d^^  f^in^t  with  the  state  school  because 
of  its  exclusion  of  religion.  The  dissatisfaction  will  exist  so  long 
as  no  change  is  made.     It  is  founded  on  conscience. 

Is  not  the  fact  of  this  dissatisfaction  sufficient  that  Americans 
set  to  work  earnestly  and  with  a  good  will  to  remove  its  cause? 
The  welfare  of  the  country  demands  peace  and  harmony  among 
citizens.  Let  us  put  an  end  to  the  constant  murmurings  and  bitter 
recriminations  with  which  our  school  war  fills  the  air.  Since  we 
are  proud  of  our  state  school  and  prize  its  advantages,  let  us  make 
an  effort  that  all  the  children  of  the  people  enjoy  those  advantages. 
If  there  be  a  public  institution,  as  the  state  school,  supported  by  all 
the  j)eopie,  avowedly  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  let  it  be  such 
that  all  ina\'  use  it.  Be  there  no  taxation  without  representation 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  thereof.  Let  us  most  studiously 
avoid  raising  barriers  to  the  use  of  those  benefits,  and  in  a  mo^ 
especial  manner,  such  barriers  that  the  opposition  to  them  oomes 
in  the  name  of  conscience. 

I  invoke  the  spirit  of  American  liberty  and  American  inatitutkHis. 
Our  views,  perhaps,  differ  diametrically  from  those  of  others  of 
our  fellow-citizens;  we  may  deem  their  views  utterly  wrong. 
Still,  is  not  the  duty  of  Americans  that  of  peace  and  oonoessioiu 
so  that  others  be  as  undisturbed  in  their  consdenoe  as  we  are  in 
ours?    Does  it  matter  that  we  happen  to  be  in  the 
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Brute  numerical  force  may  be  legal ;  it  is  not  justice,  it  is  not  the 
spirit  of  America.  Minorities  have  rights,  and  as  speedily  as  it  is 
possible  with  the  public  weal  should  the  majority  recognize  them. 
It  is  no  honor  to  America  that  ten  millions  or  more  be  compelled  by 
law  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools  to  which  their  conscience 
forbids  access,  and  to  be  furthermore,  in  order  to  be  conscientious, 
compelled  by  their  zeal  for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  to 
build  school-houses  of  their  own,  and  pay  their  own  teachers.  It 
is  no  honor  for  the  remaining  fifty  miUions  to  profit  for  themselves 
of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  ten  millions.  The  cry  that  the  state 
schools  are  open  to  them,  if  they  silence  their  consciences,  is  not  a 
defense  that  will  hold  before  the  bar  of  justice.  The  aspect  of  the 
case  is  the  more  serious  when  we  consider  that  those  ten  millions 
are  largely  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population,  and  that 
they  are  sincerely  and  loyally  desirous  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the 
state  school,  if  only  the  obstacles  be  removed. 

It  is  no  honor  to  the  American  republic  that  she  be  more  than 
_any  other  nation  foremost  in  efforts  to  divorce  religion  from  the 
^schools.  No  country  goes  in  this  direction  so  far  as  ours.  We 
have  entered  upon  a  terrible  exi>eriment ;  the  very  life  of  our  civil- 
ization and  of  our  country  is  at  stake.  I  know  not  how  to  account 
for  this  condition  of  things,  passing  strange  in  America.  Neither 
the  genius  of  our  country  nor  its  history  gives  countenance  to  it. 
The  American  people  are  naturally  reverent  and  religious.  Their 
laws  and  public  observances  breathe  forth  the  perfume  of  religion. 
The  American  school,  as  it  first  reared  its  log  walls  amid  the  villages 
of  New  England,  was  religious  through  and  through.  The  present 
favor  to  a  non-religious  school  is,  I  verily  believe,  the  thoughtless- 
ness of  a  moment,  and  it  will  not  last. 

I  solve  the  difficulty  by  submitting  it  to  the  calm  judgment  of 
the  country.  No  question  is  insoluble  to  Americans  which  truth 
and  justice  press  home  to  them.  Other  countries,  whose  civiliza- 
tion we  do  not  despise,  have  found  a  solution.  I  instance  but  Eng- 
land and  Prussia.  We  are  not  inferior  to  them  in  practical  legis- 
lation and  the  spirit  of  peaceful  compromise.  Suggestions  of  mine 
must  be  necessarily  crude  in  form,  and  local  and  temporary  in 
application.  I  will,  however,  speak  them.  I  would  permeate  the 
regular  state  school  with  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  land,  be  it  as  Protestant  as  Protestantism  can  be, 
and  I  would,  as  they  do  in  England,  pay  for  the  secular  instruction 
given  in  denominational  schools  according  to  results ;  that  is,  each/ 
pupil  passing  the  examination  before  state  officials,  and  in  full 
accordance  with  the  state  program,  would  secure  to  his  school  th^ 
cost  of  the  tuition  of  a  pupil  in  the  state  school.    This  is  not  payi 
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ing  for  the  religious  instruction  given  to  the  pupil,  but  for  the  secu- 
lar instruction  demanded  by  the  state,  and  given  to  the  pupil  as 
thoroughly  as  he  could  have  received  it  in  the  state  school. 

Another  plan :  I  would  do  as  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Pough- 
keepsie  and  other  places  in  our  own  country  have  agreed  to  do  to 
the  greatest  satisfaction  of  all  citizens  and  the  great  advancement 
of  educational  interests.  In  Poughkeepsie  the  city  school  board 
rents  the  buildings  formerly  used  as  parish  schools,  and  from  the 
hour  of  9  A.M.  to  that  of  3  p.m.  the  school  is  in  every  particular  a 
state  school  —  teachers  engaged  and  pwiid  by  the  board,  teachers 
and  pupils  examined,  state  books  used,  the  door  always  open  to 
superintendent  and  members  of  the  board.  There  is  simply  the 
tacit  understanding  that  so  long  as  the  teachers  in  those  sciools, 
(.■atholic  in  faith,  pass  their  examinations  and  do  their  work  as 
cleverly  and  as  loyally  as  other  teachers  under  the  control  of  the 
l>oard,  teachers  of  another  faith  shall  not  be  put  in  their  places. 
Nor  are  they  allowed  to  teach  positive  religion  during  school  hours. 
This  is  done  outside  the  hours  for  which  the  buildings  are  leased  to 
th<^  hoard.  The  state,  it  is  plain,  pays  not  one  cent  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  pupils.  In  the  other  schools  Protestant  devo- 
tional exercises  take  place  in  fullest  freedom  before  the  usual  school 
hour. 

Do  not  tell  me  of  difficulties  of  detail  in  the  working-out  of 
either  of  my  schemes.  There  are  difficulties;  but  will  not  the 
result  he  fullest  compensation  for  the  struggle  to  overcome  them? 
Other  schemes,  more  perfect  in  conception  and  easier  of  application, 
will  perhaps  he  presented  in  time;  meanwhile,  let  us  do  as  best 
we  know. 

Allow  me  one  word  as  a  Catholic.  I  have  sought  to  place  on  the 
precise  line  where  it  belongs,  the  objection  of  Catholics  to  the  state 
school.  Is  it  fair,  is  it  honest,  to  raise  the  cry  that  Catholics  are 
opposed  to  education,  to  free  schools,  to  the  American  school  sys- 
tem ?  I  do  lose  my  patience  when  adversaries  seek  to  place  us  in 
this  false  j)osition,  so  contrary  to  all  our  convictions  and  resolves. 
In  presence  of  this  vast  and  distinguished  assembly,  to  have 
addressed  which  is  an  honor  I  shall  never  forget,  I  protest  with 
all  the  energy  of  my  soul  against  the  charge  that  the  schools  of  the 
nation  have  their  enemies  among  Catholics.  Not  one  stone  of 
the  wondrous  edifice  which  Americans  have  built  up  in  their  devo- 
tion to  education,  will  (/'atholics  remove  or  permit  to  be  removed. 
They  would  fain  add  to  the  splendor  and  majesty  by  putting  side 
by  side  religion  and  the  school,  neither  interfering  with  the  work  of 
the  other,  each  one  borrowing  from  the  other  aid  and  dignity. 
Do  the  schools  of  America  fear  contact  with  religion  ?    The  Catho- 
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lies  demand  the  Christian  state  school.    In  so  doing  they  prove 
themselves  the  truest  friends  of  the  school  and  the  state. 

2.    The  Educational  Propaaitions  of  1892 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  statements  of  the  position 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  subject  of  education 
makes  no  explicit  reference  to  a  division  of  funds,  but  deab 
almost  entirely  with  the  duty  of  the  Church  and  its  members 
toward  the  schools.  It  consists  of  fourteen  propositions  pre- 
sented by  Cardinal  Satolli  to  the  Archbishops,  assembled  for 
their  annual  meeting  in  New  York,  November  16, 1892.  Cardi- 
nal Satolli,  representing  the  Holy  See  at  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position of  1893,  had  been  commissioned  by  Pope  Leo  XIII 
to  speak,  in  his  name,  on  the  question  of  Catholic  education, 
the  recent  discussions  of  which  had  aroused  much  sharp  con- 
troversy, within  and  without  the  Church.  The  several  prop- 
ositions were  as  follows :  ^ 


FOR  THE  BETTLING  OF  THE   SCHOOL   QUESTION  AND  THE   GIVING 

OF   REUGIOUS   EDUCATION 

[From   Report^   United  States   Comviissioner  of  Education,  1894- 

1895,  Vol.  II,  pp.  1667-1671.] 

The  Most  Rev.  Francis  Satolli,  Archbishop  of  Lepanto,  Delegate 
of  the  Apostolic  See  to  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Archbishops  Assembled  in   New    York: 

I.  All  care  must  be  taken  to  erect  Catholic  schools,  to  enlarge 
and  improve  those  already  established,  and  to  make  them  equal  to 
the  public  schools  in  teaching  and  in  discipline.  (Cone.  Plen. 
Bait.  Ill,  No.  197,  p.  101.) 

II.  When  there  is  no  Catholic  school  at  all,  or  when  the  one  that 
is  available  is  little  fitted  for  giving  the  children  an  education  in 
keeping  with   their  condition,   then  the  public  schools  may  be 

^  Consult  Bums,  J.  A.,  Growth  and  Development  of  the  Catholic  School  System 
in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1912),  for  a  judicious  discussion  of  the  school 
controversy,  and  an  account  of  the  origin  and  influence  of  the  propositions  of 
Cardinal  Satolli.  This  work  likewise  contains  an  illuminating  presentation  of 
the  importance  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  1884,  to  which  ref- 
erence is  made  in  the  text  of  the  propositions. 
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attended  with  a  safe  conscience,  the  danger  of  perversion  being 
rendered  remote  by  opportune  remedial  and  precautionary  meas- 
ures, a  matter  that  is  to  be  left  to  the  conscience  and  judgment 
of  the  ordinaries.     (Ibid.,  No.  198,  p.  103.) 

III.  We  enact  and  command  that  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to 
teach  in  a  parochial  school  who  has  not  proven  his  fitness  for  the 
position  by  previous  examination.  No  priest  shall  have  the  right 
to  employ  any  teacher,  male  or  female,  in  his  school  without  a 
certificate  of  ability  or  diploma  from  the  diocesan  board  of  exam- 
iners.    (Ibid.,  No.  203,  p.  108.) 

IV.  Normal  schools,  as  they  are  called,  are  to  be  established 
where  they  are  wanting  and  are  evidently  necessary.  (Ibid., 
No.  205,  p.  110.) 

V.  We  strictly  forbid  anyone,  whether  bishop  or  priest,  —  and 
this  is  the  express  prohibition  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  through 
the  Sacred  Congregation,  —  either  by  act  or  by  threat,  to  exclude 
from  the  sacraments  as  unworthy,  parents  (who  choose  to  send  their 
children  to  the  public  schools).  As  regards  the  children  themselves, 
this  enactment  applies  with  still  greater  force.  (Ibid,,  No.  198, 
p.  104 ;   Conf .,  Tit.  VI,  Cap.  I,  II ;   Tit.  VII.) 

VI.  To  the  Catholic  Church  belongs  the  duty  and  the  divine 
right  of  teaching  all  nations  to  beUeve  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
and  to  observe  whatsoever  Christ  commanded  (Matth.,  xxviii,  19) ; 
in  her  likewise  is  vested  the  di\dne  right  of  instructing  the  young 
in  so  far  as  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (Mark,  x,  14)  (Conf. 
Cone.  Bait.,  PI.  III.,  No.  194) ;  that  is  to  say,  she  holds  for  hersdf 
the  right  of  teacliing  the  truths  of  faith  and  the  law  of  morals  in 
order  to  bring  up  youth  in  the  habits  of  a  Christian  life.  Hence, 
absolutely  and  universally  speaking,  there  is  no  repugnance  in 
their  learning  the  first  elements  and  the  higher  branches  of  the  arts 
and  the  natural  sciences  in  public  schools  controlled  by  the  state, 
whose  office  it  is  to  provide,  maintain,  and  protect  everything  by 
which  its  citizens  are  formed  to  moral  goodness,  while  they  live 
peaceably  together,  with  a  sufficiency  of  temporal  goods,  under 
laws  promulgated  by  civil  authority. 

For  the  rest,  the  provisions  of  the  council  of  Baltimore  are  yet 
in  force,  and,  in  a  general  way,  will  remain  so ;  to  wit :  **  Not  only 
out  of  our  paternal  love  do  we  exhort  Catholic  parents,  but  wc 
command  them,  by  all  the  authority  we  possess,  to  procure  a  truly 
Christian  and  Catholic  education  for  the  beloved  offspring  given 
them  of  God,  born  again  in  baptism  unto  Christ  and  destined  for 
Heaven,  to  shield  and  secure  them  throughout  childhood  and  youth 
from  the  dangers  of  a  merely  worldly  education,  and  therefore 
to  send  them  to  parochial  or  oUier  truly  Catholic  schools.'*    United 
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with  this  duty  are  the  rights  of  parents,  which  no  civil  law  or 
authority  can  violate  or  weaken. 

VII.  The  Catholic  Church  in  general,  and  especially  the  Holy 
See,  far  from  condemning  or  treating  with  indifference  the  pubUc 
schools,  desires  rather  that,  by  the  joint  action  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  there  should  be  public  schools  in  every  State, 
according  as  the  circumstances  of  the  people  require  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  useful  arts  and  natural  sciences;  but  the  Catholic 
Church  shrinks  from  those  features  of  public  schools  which  are 
opposed  to  the  truths  of  Christianity  and  to  morality ;  and  since, 
in  the  interest  of  society  itself,  these  objectionable  features  are 
removable,  therefore,  not  only  the  bishops,  but  the  citizens  at  large 
should  labor  to  remove  them,  in  virtue  of  their  own  right  and  in  the 
cause  of  morality. 

VIII.  It  is  long  since  the  Holy  See,  after  consultation  with  the 
bishops  of  the  United  States  of  America,  decreed  that  parish 
schools  and  other  institutions  under  the  direction  of  the  bishops, 
each  according  to  the  conditions  of  its  own  diocese,  were  oppor- 
tune and  necessary  for  CathoHc  youth,  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
held  for  certain  that  the  public  schools  bore  within  themselves  ap- 
proximate danger  to  faith  and  morals  for  various  reasons  (Cone. 
PI.  Bait.,  III.,  No.  194,  seq. ;  App.,  p.  279) ;  viz.,  because  in  the 
public  schools  a  purely  secular  education  is  given  —  inasmuch  as 
it  excludes  all  teaching  of  religion  —  because  teachers  are  chosen 
indiscriminately  from  every  sect,  and  no  law  prevents  them  from 
working  the  ruin  of  youth  —  so  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  instill 
errors  and  the  germs  of  vice  in  tender  minds.  Likewise,  certain 
corruption  seemed  to  impend  from  the  fact  that  in  these  schools, 
or  at  least  in  many  of  them,  children  of  both  sexes  are  brought 
together  for  their  lessons  in  the  same  room. 

Wherefore,  if  it  be  clear  that  in  a  given  locality,  owing  to  the 
wiser  dispositions  of  public  authorities  or  the  watchful  prudence 
of  schoolboard,  teachers,  and  parents,  the  above-named  dangers 
to  faith  and  morals  disappear,  then  it  is  lawful  for  Catholic  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  these  schools,  to  acquire  the  elements  of 
letters  and  arts,  provided  the  parents  themselves  do  not  neglect 
their  most  serious  duty,  and  the  pastors  of  souls  put  forth  every 
effort  to  instruct  the  children  and  train  them  in  all  that  pertains 
to  Catholic  worship  and  life. 

IX.  It  is  left  to  the  judgment  and  the  wisdom  of  the  ordinaries 
to  decide  whether,  in  a  certain  part  of  their  respective  dioceses, 
a  parochial  school  can  be  built  and  kept  up  in  a  fitting  condition, 
not  inferior  to  the  public  schools,  taking  into  consideration  the 
temporal  condition  of  the  parents,  while  graver  needs  for  procuring 

2y 
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their  spiritual  welfare  and  tbe  decent  support  of  the  Cburcb  are 
pressing.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  as  was  the  wont  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and  as  was  done  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  to  estab- 
lish weekly  classes  of  catechism,  which  all  the  children  of  the  parish 
should  attend ;  for  the  better  success  of  this  measure  let  the  zeal 
of  pastors  in  fulfilling  their  duty  and  the  love  of  Cathohe  parents 
leave  no  eifort  unspared.     (Cf.  Cone.  PI.  Bait.  III.,  No.  198.) 

X.  No  reproach,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  shall  be  cast 
upon  CathoUc  parents  who  send  their  children  to  private  schoob 
or  to  academies  where  a  better  education  is  given  under  the  direc- 
tion of  religious  or  of  approved  and  Catholic  persons.  If  they 
make  sufHcient  provision  for  the  religious  truning  of  their  children, 
\vt  them  be  free  to  secure  in  other  ways  that  education  which  the 
position  of  their  family  requires, 

XI.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  will  be  a  most  happy  arrange- 
ment, if  the  bishop  agree  with  the  civil  authorities  or  with  the  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  school  board,  to  conduct  the  school  with  mutual  atten- 
tion and  due  consideration  for  their  respective  rights. 

While  there  are  teachers  of  any  description  for  the  secular 
branches,  who  are  legally  inhibited  from  offending  Catholic  reli- 
gion and  morality,  let  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Church  obtain 
of  teaching  the  children  catechism,  in  order  to  remove  danger  to 
their  faith  and  morals  from  any  quarter  whatsoever. 

It  seems  well  to  quote  here  the  words  of  our  Holy  Father,  Leo 
XllI  (sec  the  Pope's  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  New  York  and  to 
the  bishops  of  the  province);  "We  further  desire  you  to  strive 
earnestly  that  the  various  local  authorities,  firmly  convinced  that 
nothing  is  more  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth 
than  religion,  should  by  wise  legislation  provide  that  the  system  of 
education  which  is  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  to  which, 
therefore,  Catholics  also  contribute  their  share,  be  in  no  way  preju- 
dicial to  their  conscience  or  religion.  For  we  are  persuaded  that 
even  your  fellow-citizens  who  differ  from  us  in  beJief,  with  their 
characteristic  intelligence  and  prudence,  will  readily  set  aside  all 
suspicions  and  all  views  unfavorable  to  the  Catholic  Churdi,  and 
willingly  acknowledge  her  merit,  as  the  one  that  dispelled  the 
darkness  of  paganism  by  the  light  of  the  Gospel  and  created  a  new 
societj'  distinguished  by  the  luster  of  Christian  virtues  and  by 
the  cultivation  of  all  that  refines.  We  do  not  think  that  anyone 
there,  after  looking  into  these  things  clearly,  will  let  Catholic 
parents  be  forced  to  erect  and  support  schoob  which  they  can  not 
use  for  the  instruction  of  their  children." 

XII.  As  for  those  Catholic  children  that  in  great  numbers  are 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  where  now,  not  without  danga, 
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they  recdve  no  religious  instruction  at  all,  strenuous  efforts  should 
be  made  not  to  leave  them  without  sufficient  and  seasonable  in- 
struction in  Catholic  faith  and  practice.  We  know  by  experience 
that  not  all  our  Catholic  children  are  found  in  our  Catholic  schoob. 
Statistics  show  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Catholic  children 
in  the  United  States  of  America  attend  schools  which  are  under 
the  control  of  State  boards,  and  in  which,  for  that  reason,  teachers 
of  every  denomination  are  engaged.  Beyond  all  doubt  the  one 
thing  necessary,  i.e.,  religious  and  moral  education  according  to 
Catholic  principles,  is  not  to  be  treated  either  lightly  or  with 
delay,  but  on  the  contrary  with  all  earnestness  and  energy. 

The  adoption  of  one  of  three  plans  is  recommended,  the  choice 
to  be  made  according  to  local  circumstances  in  the  different  States 
and  various  personal  relations. 

The  first  consists  in  an  agreement  between  the  bishop  and  the 
members  of  the  school  board,  whereby  they,  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  good  will,  allow  the  Catholic  children  to  be  assembled  during 
free  time  and  taught  the  catechism ;  it  would  also  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  if  this  plan  were  not  confined  to  the  primary  schools, 
but  were  extended  likewise  to  the  high  schoob  and  colleges,  in  the 
form  of  a  free  lecture. 

The  second :  To  have  a  catechism  class  outside  the  public-school 
building,  and  also  classes  of  higher  Christian  doctrine,  where,  at 
fixed  times,  the  Catholic  children  would  assemble  with  diligence 
and  pleasure,  induced  thereto  by  the  authority  of  their  parents, 
the  persuasion  of  their  pastors,  and  the  hope  of  praise  and  rewards. 

llie  third  plan  does  not  seem  at  first  sight  so  suitable,  but  b 
boimd  up  more  intimately  with  the  duty  of  both  parents  and 
pastors.  Pastors  should  unceasingly  urge  upon  parents  that 
most  important  duty,  imposed  both  by  natural  and  by  divine  law, 
of  bringing  up  their  children  in  sound  morality  and  Catholic  faith. 
Besides  the  instruction  of  children  appertains  to  the  very  essence 
of  the  pastoral  charge;  let  the  pastor  of  souls  say  to  them  with 
the  Apostle :  "  My  little  children,  of  whom  1  am  in  labor  again 
until  Christ  be  formed  in  you."  (Gal.,  iv.,  19.)  Let  him  have 
classes  of  children  in  the  parish  such  as  have  been  established  in 
Rome  and  many  other  places,  and  even  in  churches  in  this  country, 
with  very  happy  results. 

Nor  let  him,  with  little  prudence,  show  less  love  for  the  children 
that  attend  the  public  schools  than  for  those  that  attend  the 
paroehial ;  on  the  contrary,  stronger  marks  of  loving  solicitude 
are  to  be  shown  them ;  the  Sunday  school  and  the  hour  for  cate- 
chism should  be  devoted  to  them  in  a  special  manner.  And.  ^ 
cultivate  thb  field,  let  the  pastor  call  to  his  wd  other  priesX»'^^=" 
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gious,  and  even  suitable  members  of  the  laity,  in  order  that  what 
is  supremely  necessary  be  wanting;  to  no  child. 

XIII.  For  the  standing  and  growth  of  Catholic  schools,  it  seems 
that  care  should  be  taken  that  the  teachers  prove  themselves 
qualified,  not  only  by  previous  examination  before  the  diocesan 
board  and  by  certificate  or  diploma  received  from  it,  but  also  by 
having  B  teacher's  diplonia  from  the  school  board  of  the  State, 
awarded  after  successful  examination.  This  is  urged,  first,  ao  as 
not  to  appear  regardless,  without  reason,  of  what  public  authority 
requires  for  teaching.  Secondly,  a  better  opinion  of  Cathdic 
schools  will  be  created.  Thirdly,  greater  assurance  wilt  be  given 
to  parents  that  in  Catholic  schools  there  is  no  deficiency  to  render 
them  inferior  to  public  schools ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  everything 
is  done  to  make  Catholic  schools  equal  to  public  schools,  or  even 
superior.  Fourthly,  and  lastly,  we  think  that  this  plan  would 
prepare  the  way  for  the  State  to  see,  along  with  the  recognized  and 
tested  fitness  of  the  teachers,  that  the  laws  are  observed  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  arts  and  scnences,  to  method  and  peda- 
gogics, and  to  whatever  is  ordinarily  required  to  promote  the 
stability  and  usefulness  of  the  schools. 

XIV.  It  is  necessary  that  what  are  called  normal  schools  should 
reach  such  efficiency  in  preparing  teachers  of  letters,  arts,  and 
sciences,  that  their  graduates  shall  not  fail  to  obtain  tiie  diploma 
of  the  State.  For  the  sake  of  the  Catholic  cause,  let  there  be 
among  laymen  a  growing  rivalry  to  take  the  diploma  and  doctorate, 
so  that,  possessed  of  the  knowledge  and  qualifications  requisite  for 
teaching,  they  may  compete  for  and  honorably  obtain  positions 
in  the  public  gymnasia,  lyceums,  and  scientific  institutions. 

The  knowledge  of  truth  of  every  kind,  straightforward  justice 
united  with  charity,  the  effulgence  and  appreciation  of  the  liberal 
arts  —  these  are  the  bulwarks  of  the  church. 

All  the  above  was  read  and  considered  in  the  meeting  of  the 
archbishofw,  the  difficulties  answered,  and  the  requisite  alterations 
made,  November  17,   1892. 

II.    ReugioUS  iNSTBUCnON  AND  POBLIC  SCBOOU 

[From  Wcnner,  George  W,,  Relifftova  Educatvm  and  ike  Pvblic  Seiod, 
pp.  188-190.] 

Recommendations  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Fedotl 
Council  '  of  Churches  of  Christ  to  consider  Ways  and  Means 
to  Promote  Wock-Day  Instruction  in  Reli^on  (1912). 
'  ReprcscutlDg  tbirty-two  denominAtiona  and  18,000,000  n 
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1.  That  the  Federal  Council  again  place  on  record  its  resolu- 
tions of  190S : 

"That  there  can  be  no  true  and  complete  education  without 
religion;  to  provide  adequate  religious  instruction  for  their  chil- 
dren is  the  duty  of  the  churches,  a  primal  and  imperative  duty. 
That  the  hour  at  Sunday-school,  the  religious  exercises  of  the 
public  school  and  the  ethical  instruction  of  the  public  school, 
through  the  personal  influence  of  the  great  body  of  religious  public 
school  teachers,  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  adequate  religious 
instruction.  That  to  provide  religious  instruction  for  their  chil- 
dren is  not  only  the  duty  of  the  churches,  it  is  their  inherited  and 
inherent  right,  and  this  right  should  be  recognized  by  the  State 
in  its  arrangement  of  the  course  of  school  studies." 

2.  That  whenever  and  wherever  public  sentiment  warrants  such 
a  course,  the  public  schools  should  be  closed  for  half  a  day  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  children  to  attend  instruction  in  religion 
in  their  own  churches.  As  compared  with  other  Christian  coun- 
tries, an  allotment  of  eight  per  cent,  of  school  time  for  religion 
would  not  be  an  immoderate  allowance. 

3.  That  where  it  is  not  feasible  to  obtain  a  portion  of  the  time 
belonging  to  the  school  curriculum,  the  churches  should  see  to  it 
that  after  school  hours  on  week-days,  at  least  one  hour's  instruc- 
tion in  religion  be  given  to  each  child  of  the  congregation. 

4.  That  ecclesiastical  bodies  and  theological  seminaries  be  urged 
to  give  increased  attention  to  the  pedagogical  training  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry. 

5.  That  as  citizens,  having  in  mind  the  highest  ideals  of  educa- 
tion, we  exercise  care  in  the  selection  of  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents of  public  schools  with  respect  to  their  religious  character  and 
the  personal  influence  they  would  be  likely  to  have  upon  their  pupils. 

6.  That  we  invite  the  National  Education  Association,  the  Reli- 
gious Education  Association,  and  other  Associations  interested 
in  this  subject,  to  appoint  committees  to  confer  with  our  committee 
on  ways  and  means  for  promoting  week-day  instruction  in  religion. 

7.  That  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  be  entrusted 
to  the  Federal  Council's  Standing  Committee  on  Education,  with 
the  request  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council. 


III.    The  Church  and  State  Universities 

The  rise  of  the  state  university  has  moved  the  ceat^^  ^ 
gravity  of  higher  education  from  the  Church  to  the   ^SNa^s^- 
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The  new  relations  that  are  developing  between  the  Church 
and  the  State  with  respect  to  the  latter's  higher  institutions 
are  represented  by  the  following  summary  of  results  of  the  Third 
(1910)  Annual  Conference  of  Church  Workers  in  State  Uni- 
versities. 


[From  "  Church  Work  in  State  Universities,"  Report  of  the  T^rd 
AniiwU  Conjerence  of  Church  Workers  in  State  UnireraUies 
(1910).     Edited  by  Galpin,  C.  J.,  and  Edwards,  R.  H.] 

1.    POINTS  OF   GENERAL  AQREEUENT 

(i)  Each  denomination  ought  to  pve  national  recognition  to 
the  church  movement  at  state  universities. 

(2)  The  local  church  of  each  denomination  at  the  state  univer- 
sity center  has  a  special  function  as  an  agent  of  the  denomination 
in  the  state  and  nation,  acting  for  the  various  churches  where 
they  cannot  act  for  themselves. 

(3)  The  work  of  the  denomination  by  and  for  the  imiveraty 
constituency,  both  teachers  and  students,  should  be  done  in  close 
connection  and  coiiperation  with  this  local  church. 

(4)  The  pastor  of  this  local  church  should  be  one  of  the  most 
capable  leaders  of  his  denomination. 

(5)  In  the  several  larger  state  university  centers,  a  special 
representative  should  be  provided  by  the  state  or  national  denomi- 
national liody,  to  do  religious  work  in  the  university  community. 
This  religious  worker  should  be  closely  related  to  the  local  church. 

(ti)  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  are  specialized  institutions  actii^ 
in  certain  inter-denominational  connections  where  the  denomi- 
nations  cannot  effectively  act  themselves. 

(7)  The  placing  of  capable  men  at  once  on  the  univerMty  fidd 
should  precede  the  determination  of  what  kind  of  buildings  to 
erect,  and  should  not  be  delayed  for  the  rusing  of  permanoit 
endowments. 

2.    SOME   SIGNIFICANT   TENDENCIES 

(1)  (.'redits  allowed  toward  diplomas  by  the  University  of  Iowa 
for  religious  courses  given  outside  the  university,  on  examination 
and  uppnival  by  a  committee  of  the  university  faculty. 

(2)  \  School  of  Religion  at  the  University  of  Micbigan  whidi 
brings  together  all  the  courses  of  religious  instruction  given  by  tbe 
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various  agencies  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  offers  them  through  a  printed 
announcement,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  after  the  manner  of  a 
University  department  catalog. 

(3)  A  Biblical  Institute  at  the  University  of  Kansas  under  the 
official  direction  of  the  University.  Several  days  together  each  year 
are  set  apart  for  special  attention  to  Biblical  and  religious  topics. 
University  professors,  during  these  days,  in  their  regular  courses 
touch  in  their  lectures  the  points  of  religious  significance.  Emi- 
nent religious  leaders  are  guests  of  the  university  and  address  the 
whole  body  of  students  in  mass  meetings. 

(4)  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  a  cooperative  plan  shared 
in  by  the  University  Pastors'  Association  and  the  President  and 
Regents  of  the  University,  under  which,  at  intervals  each  year, 
three  or  four  men  of  national  eminence  in  religious  work  are  invited 
officially  to  the  University  to  address  the  whole  University  at  a 
Convocation  upon  some  theme  of  general  interest,  not  specifically 
religious.  Each  man  also  gives,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Univer- 
sity Pastors'  Association,  a  series  of  moral  and  religious  addresses 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  open 
to  men  and  women. 

(5)  The  new  Roman  Catholic  University  chapels  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

3.   SOME  SUCCESSFUL  WORKING  AGENTS 

(1)  The  Woman's  Mission  Board  of  the  Christian  denomination, 
in  foimding  Bible  Chairs  at  State  Universities. 

(2)  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Education  cooperating  with  state 
synods,  in  providing  adequate  Presbyterian  pastoral  leadership 
at  state  university  centers. 

(3)  The  University  Pastors'  Association  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  composed  of  the  five  Protestant  University  pastors  and 
the  secretaries  of  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  in  working  out  an  aggressive  program  of  local 
cooperation  both  among  themselves  and  with  the  university 
authorities. 

4.  IMPORTANT  ADVANCES  TO  BE  MADE 

(1)  Close  cooperation  of  all  religious  workers,  at  each  state 
university,  in  a  program  for  the  year  so  as  to  present  a  united  front. 

(2)  Each  denomination  at  large  should  investigate  its  local 
churches  at  all  state  university  centers  with  a  view  to  enlarging 
their  ^effectiveness. 
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(3)  Methods  of  finanring  the  sUte  university  pastorate  so  as  to 
insure  st&bility. 

(4;  Each  church  college  should  think  out  its  idigious  and  de- 
ttomiDatiooal  relationship  to  the  state  univeraty  in  its  own  state, 
and  prepare  for  united  denominational  effort,  state-wide. 

5.     A  PEBTINENT  SCCaKSTlON 

Financial  aid  should  be  given  the  \ocal  diurch  at  tbe  state  uni- 
vcTsity  center,  by  the  denomination  at  large,  if  necessary,  to  enaUe 
it  to  have  capable  pastoral  leadeisbip. 

IV.    Educational  Work  in  the  Yodkg  AIen's  Chbistiak 
Associations 

[Hodge,  George  B.,  Educational  Secretary,  Intanational  Com- 
mittee of  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Report, 
Communoner  of  Education,  1913,  Volume  I,  pp.  578-580.) 


1.  Seed.  —  We  believe  in  the  American  public-school  system 
with  its  unbroken  course  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  imiversity. 
Only  when  these  opportunities  are  used  imiversally  and  effectively 
can  l>est  di\'idcn(Is  be  realized.  But  the  majority  of  men  and  boys 
have  not  profited  as  much  as  they  should  by  the  great  wealth  of 
public-school  facilities. 

When  «c  learn  from  authorities  that  two-thirds  of  tbe  boj-s 
have  left  school  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade ;  that  the  average 
length  uf  a  boy's  schooling  is  less  than  six  years;  that  only  5  ptf 
cent  of  all  males  are  fitted  by  definite  education^  training  for  tliar 
vocations;  that  illiteracy  among  voters  in  the  United  States  is 
many  times  more  prevalent  than  in  England,  Scotland,  or  many 
other  nations ;  that  there  is  much  less  opportunity  here  for  woor 
tional  trairiiuK  than  in  other  nations  —  then  we  may  realise  tbe 
great  need  for  supplementary  educational  faciUtiea  for  men  and 
boys  in  America. 

2.  Purpose.  —  To  meet  tbe  demands  of  our  presrat-day  com- 
plex civilization,  there  is  great  opportunity  for  the  Bcrvice  of  indi- 
vidual.t,  of  clubs,  nf  the  church,  and  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
AssociationK.  All  forms  of  supplementary  agendes  tat  timining 
men  and  l)o.\-s  may  well  be  enlarged  to  encourage,  strengthen,  and 
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expand  the  usefulness  of  the  public  schools.  As  the  church,  through 
the  past  200  years,  has  so  often  wisely  led  m  providing  educational 
training  through  college,  technical  schools,  and  other  appropriate 
features,  so  its  leaders  through  the  associations  are  now  striving 
to  help  meet  the  need  of  the  time.  The  purpose  in  so  doing  is  to 
develop  Christian  manhood;  to  help  men  and  boys  help  them- 
selves; to  inspire  them  to  higher  ideals  of  life  and  service;  to 
acquaint  them  with,  and  help  them  wisely  to  develop,  their  own 
capabilities;  to  increase  habits  of  industry  and  thrift;  and  to 
prepare  them  to  render  more  easily,  willingly,  and  effectively  the 
highest  type  of  industrial,  social,  and  Christian  service. 

Association  educational  work  thus  encourages  and  strengthens 
other  good  forms  of  educational  work;  improves  citizenship  and 
assists  commerce  and  trade  through  appropriate  facilities  oflFered 
at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  and  it  places  emphasis  upon 
Christian  character  building  as  fundamental. 

3.  Scope  and  nature  of  the  work.  —  Many  years  of  experience  in 
an  ever-enlarging  program  of  practical  educational  activities, 
conducted  either  in  the  association  building  or  outside  of  it,  have 
developed  the  following  general  classes  of  privileges.  The  figures 
presented  are  for  the  school  year  1912-1913: 

(a)  Reading  rooms.  The  association  provides,  cares  for,  and 
encourages  the  careful  reading  of  the  best  periodicals,  magazines, 
technical  and  trade  journals.  Nearly  1,000,000  persons  enjoy 
this  privilege  daily. 

(6)  Books  and  libraries.  The  reading  of  good  books  is  con- 
stantly stimulated.  The  working  Ubrary  for  study  and  research 
is  the  means  of  most  efficient  and  permanent  educational  service. 
Public  and  private  libraries  are  used  increasingly;  700,000  good 
books  were  read. 

(c)  Educational  lectures.  Formal  high-grade  lectures  for  mixed 
audiences,  and  with  paid  speakers  of  national  reputation,  are 
promoted;    3,412  such  lectures  were  given. 

(d)  Practical  talks.  Informal  talks  or  demonstrations  are  given 
by  local  talent  to  small  groups  at  any  time  or  place,  day  or  night ; 
7,700  were  given,  attended  by  416,000  employed  men  and  boys. 

(e)  Educational  tours.  Weekly  or  monthly  trips  to  places  of 
historical,  social,  industrial,  scientific,  or  religious  interest  are 
enjoyed   under  competent   leadership. 

(/)  Educational  clubs.  Many  different  kinds  are  promoted 
for  research,  study,  discussion,  reading,  and  service.  There  are 
1,023  such  groups,  with  23,821  members. 

0)f)  Class-lecture  series.  Professional,  semiprofessional,  and 
vocational  subjects  for  mature  men  are  handled  by  experienced 
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teachers  and  leaders.  TuitioD  fees  are  cliarged,  which  usually 
more  than  cover  the  expenses.  The  work  requires  much  reading, 
discussion,  conversation,  and  demonstration.  Such  courses  in- 
clude law,  accountancy,  real  estate,  advertising,  salesmanship, 
fruit  culture,  credit  work,  poultry  raising,  eugenics,  and  the  like. 
Over  7,.')00  business  and  college  men  are  students  in  such  courses. 

(A)  I-^ucational  classes.  These  include  commercial,  industrial, 
trade,  academic,  language,  and  high-school  subjects,  taught  by 
experienced  and  successful  nien  teachers.  The  courses  usually 
run  during  a  term  of  25  sessions  or  during  the  entire  year  of  80  or 
100  sessions.  Students  pay  tuition  fees  of  varying  amounts, 
depending  upon  the  subject  and  the  expense  of  its  conduct.  In 
elementary  subjects  the  fee  does  not,  and  should  not,  cover  the 
expenses.  Instruction  is  given  in  120  subjects  to  72,842  employed 
men  and  boys  by  2,646  teachers.  The  students  pay  $714,035  in 
tuition  fees. 

(t)  Tutoring.  In  addition  to  the  work  in  the  classroom,  the 
association  often  arranges  with  some  teacher  to  meet  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  a  student  seeking  personal  instruction.  Such  fees 
are  50  cents  or  more  per  hour. 

(j)  Individual  altruistic  service.  j\side  from  the  above  stand- 
ard activities,  many  associations,  through  whole-souled  Christian 
teachers  and  leaders,  conduct  unadvertised  altruistic  service,  in 
which  each  j>erson  gladly  invests  some  of  his  time  and  effort  with 
no  thought  of  financial  return,  to  help,  to  teach,  and  to  be  a  real 
friend  to  some  other  person,  like  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  big- 
brother  movement.  The  amount  of  such  service  now  renderH 
is  very  large  and  increasing,  but  there  b  opportunity  for  its  infinite 
expansion. 

(k)  t^xtension  features.  Over  100  associations  are  helping 
to  meet  educational  needs  of  men  and  boys  outside  the  association 
building,  using  the  ulwve  features  in  various  kinds  of  city  centers 
as  in  sliops,  offices,  stores,  homes,  clubs,  rented  halls,  school  build- 
ings, and  other  places.    Over  100,000  men  and  boys  were  thus  aided. 

(0  (.'oming  Americans.  Many  associations  are  teaching  non- 
English-speaking  males  in  commercial  and  industrial  life  to  speak, 
read,  and  write  in  English.  As  far  as  possible,  and  by  wise  counsel 
and  instruction,  they  are  led  into  intelligent  American  citizenship. 
Over  15,000  students  were  thus  aided. 

(m)  Day  privileges.  In  addition  to  the  evening  facilities  a 
number  of  associations  now  conduct  regularly  organized  educa- 
tional privileges  in  the  daytime,  including  various  kinds  of  adioob, 
courses,  and  subjects  for  males  of  all  ages  over  14.  About  7^000 
Me  enrolled. 
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(n)  Among  special  groups.  Whfle  the  great  majority  of  this 
supplementary  practical  educational  work  is  conducted  for  city 
men  and  boys  in  general,  yet  there  is  a  growing  woric  with  similar 
privileges  among  each  of  the  following  groups  of  men  and  boys; 
Railroad  employees,  the  Army  and  Navy,  industrial  workers, 
farmers,  negroes,  Indians,  and  college  students. 

(o)  Among  boys.  A  large  and  growing  movement  with  over 
16,000  boys  already  enrolled  in  definite  evening  classwork  is  in 
operation.  Employed  boys,  who  have  left  the  public  schools 
and  among  whom  there  is  such  need  for  educational  training,  form 
the  largest  single  opportunity.  Over  11,600  of  these  are  now 
in  association  classes.  About  2,000  boys  are  studying  in 
association  camp  schools,  and  over  4,000  in  vacation  or  summer 
schools  in  association  buildings. 

(p)  Vocational  training.  Such  subjects  as  industrial  education, 
continuation  schools,  apprentice  schools,  vocational  guidance,  etc., 
are  demanding  large  and  increasing  attention.  The  associations 
find  here  a  favorable  field  for  service,  and  are  already  making  com- 
mendable progress.  About  35,000  men  and  boys  are  in  these 
various  courses  imder  association  auspices.  .  .  • 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

NON-STATE   BDnCATIONAL   AQENCIES 

Educational  Initiative:  Individuals;  Social  Institutions. — 
The  extension  and  expansion  of  the  educational  system,  or- 
ganized  and  controlled  directly  by  the  state,  has  very  naturally 
reduced  the  fields  of  educational  activity  of  the  major  social 
institutions,  such  as  the  church,  the  family,  and  vocatioD. 
Furthermore,  the  influence  of  individual  initiative  and  effort 
tends  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  midst  of  theenveloping  parentaliani 
of  the  modern  state  in  all  essential  educational  eutopriacs. 
Even  so,  a  certain  balance  of  power  is  still  exerted  by  institutions 
and  organizations  that  owe  their  origin  either  to  private  bene- 
faction, or  to  the  missionary  and  constructive  zeal  of  voluntarj- 
associations.  The  three  sections  of  this  chapter  contain  evi- 
dence of  the  great  potential  worth  to  the  cause  of  education 
of  representative  agencies  operating  outside  of  the  limits  of  the 
educational  system  belonging  to  the  state. 

I     The  Great  Foundations 

The  so-called  great  foundations  must  be  included  among  the 
great  nationalizing  influences  in  American  education.  Of  the 
mure  important  of  those  foundations,  The  Peabody  Education 
Fund,  The  John  P.  Slater  Fund,  The  General  Education  Board, 
The  Carnegie  Institution,  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  The  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Foundation 
and  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation, — documents  relative  to 
three  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of  represesiting  the 
character  of  the  educational  forces  that  have  become  orguuted 
about  modern  munificent  philanthropy. 
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1.  Carnegie  Institution  of  WAsmNOTON 

[Prom     Year  Book,    No,   1,   Carnegie   InMitution  of  WaahingUm 

(1902),  pp.  xi-xiv.] 

TRUST  DEED  BT  ANDREW  CARNEGIE 

Creating  a  Trust  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Carnegie  InstittUion  of  Wash- 
ington, D,C, 

I,  Andrew  Carnegie,  of  New  York,  having  retired  from  active 
business,  and  deeming  it  to  be  my  duty  and  one  of  my  highest  privi- 
leges to  administer  the  wealth  which  has  come  to  me  as  a  Trustee 
in  behalf  of  others :  and  entertaining  the  confident  belief  that  one 
of  the  best  means  of  discharging  that  trust  is  by  providing  fimds 
for  improving  and  extending  the  opportunities  for  study  and 
research  in  our  country ;  and  having  full  confidence  in  the  gentle- 
men aftemamed,  who  have  at  my  request  signified  their  wilhng- 
ness  to  carry  out  the  Trust  which  I  have  confided  to  them,  There- 
fore I  have  transferred  to  these,  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington  Ten  Millions  of  Regbtered  Five  Per 
Cent  Bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  names  of 
said  Trustees  being  as  follows :  — 

The  President  of  the  United  States ;  The  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate; The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  The  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences;  John  S.  Billings,  New  York;  William  N. 
Frew,  Pennsylvania ;  Lyman  J.  Gage,  Illinois ;  Daniel  C.  Gilman, 
Maryland;  John  Hay,  District  of  Columbia;  Abram  S.  Hewitt, 
New  Jersey ;  Henry  L.  Higginson,  Massachusetts ;  Henry  Hitch- 
cock, Missouri;  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Illinois;  William  Lind- 
say, Kentucky ;  Seth  Low,  New  York ;  Wayne  MacVeagh,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  D.  O.  Mills,  New  York ;  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Pennsylvania ; 
William  W.  Morrow,  California;   Elihu  Root,  New  York;  John 

C.  Spooner,  Wisconsin;   Andrew  D.  White,  New  York;    Edward 

D.  White,  Louisiana ;   Charles  D.  Walcott,  District  of  Columbia ; 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  District  of  Columbia. 

The  said  gift  is  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  purposes  hereinafter 
named  or  referred  to,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
the  interest  or  annual  income  to  be  obtained  from  the  said  bonds 
or  from  any  other  securities  which  may  be  substituted  for  the  same ; 
for  paying  all  the  expenses  which  may  be  incurred  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Trust  by  the  Trustees,  including  in  said  eiix^x^&p^ 
the  personal  expenses  which  the  Trustees  may  incur  in  aXX'^^c^.^^^s^^ 
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meetings  or  otherwise  in  cairj-ing  out  the  business  of  the  Trust: 
And  Second,  for  paying  the  sums  required  by  the  said  Trustees 
to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  purposes  hereafter  expressed. 
I  hereby  confer  on  the  Trustees  all  the  powers  and  immunities 
conferred  upon  Trustees  under  the  law,  and  without  prejudice  to 
this  generality  the  following  power  and  immunities,  viz. :  Power 
to  receive  and  realize  the  said  Bonds,  and  the  principal  sums  theron 
contained  and  the  interest  thereof,  to  grant  discharges  or  receipts 
therefor,  to  sell  the  said  Bonds,  either  by  public  sale  or  private 
bargain,  at  such  prices  and  on  such  terms  as  they  may  deem 
reasonable,  to  assign  or  transfer  the  same,  to  sue  for  payment  of 
the  principal  sums  or  interest,  to  invest  the  sums  which  from 
time  to  time  may  be  received  from  the  said  Bonds  on  such  securi- 
ties as  Trustees  are  authorized  by  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  or  Massachusetts,  to  invest  Trust  Funds, — and 
also  on  such  other  securities  as  they  in  the  exercise  of  their  own 
discretion  may  select,  and  to  alter  or  vary  the  investments  from 
time  to  time  as  they  may  think  proper ; 

And  I  hereby  expressly  provide  and  declare  that  the  Trustees 
shall  to  no  extent  and  in  no  way  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
said  Bonds,  or  for  the  sums  therein  contained,  or  for  the  securities 
upon  which  the  proceeds  of  the  said  Bonds  may  be  invested,  or 
for  any  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  said  Bonds  or  securities, 
or  for  the  honesty  or  solvency  of  those  to  whom  the  same  may  be 
entrusted,  relying,  as  I  do,  solely  on  the  belief  that  the  Trustees 
herein  appointed  and  their  successors,  shall  act  honorably ; 

And  I  further  hereby  empower  the  Trustees  to  administer  any 
other  funds  or  property  which  may  be  donated  or  bequeathed  to 
thcTH  for  the  purposes  of  the  Trust ;  and  I  also  empower  them 
to  appoint  such  ofKcfrs  as  they  may  consider  necessary  for  carryiog 
on  the  business  of  the  Trust,  at  such  salaries  or  for  such  remunera- 
tion as  they  ma.\'  consider  proper,  and  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments, and  lay  down  from  time  to  time  such  rules  as  to  the  signa- 
ture of  deeds,  transfers,  agreements,  cheques,  receipts,  and  other 
writings,  as  may  secure  the  safe  and  convenient  transaction  of  the 
financial  business  of  the  Trust.  The  Committee  shall  have  the 
fullest  power  and  discretion  in  dealing  with  the  income  of  the 
Trust,  an<)  exfieniling  it  in  such  manner  as  they  think  best  fitted 
to  promote  tlie  objects  set  forth  in  the  following  clauses :  — 

The  puqioses  of  the  Trust  are  as  follows,  and  the  Bcvenues 
therefrom   are  to   be  devoted  thereto:  — 

It  is  proposed  to  foimd  in  the  city  of  Washington,  an  institution 
which  with  the  co»iwration  of  institutions  now  or  hereafter  estab- 
lished, there  or  elsewhere,  shall  in  the  broadest  and  most  libenl 
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manner  encourage  investigation,  research,  and  discovery  — 
show  the  application  of  knowledge  to  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind, provide  such  buildings,  laboratories,  books,  and  apparatus 
as  may  be  needed;  and  afford  instruction  of  an  advanced  char- 
acter to  students  properly  qualified  to  profit  thereby. 
Among  its  aims  are  these: 

1.  To  promote  original  research,  paying  great  attention  thereto 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  departments. 

2.  To  discover  the  exceptional  man  in  every  department  of 
study  whenever  and  wherever  found,  inside  or  outside  of  schools, 
and  enable  him  to  make  the  work  for  which  he  seems  specially 
designed  his  life  work. 

3.  To  increase  facilities  for  higher  education. 

4.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Universities  and  other  insti- 
tutions of  learning  throughout  the  country,  by  utilizing  and  add- 
ing to  their  existing  facilities  and  aiding  teachers  in  the  various 
institutions  for  experimental  and  other  work,  in  these  institutions 
as  far  as  advisable. 

5.  To  enable  such  students  as  may  find  Washington  the  best 
point  for  their  special  studies,  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the 
Museums,  Libraries,  Laboratories,  Observatory,  Meteorological, 
Piscicultural,  and  Forestry  Schools,  and  kindred  institutions  of  the 
several  departments  of  the  Government. 

6.  To  ensure  the  prompt  publication  and  distribution  of  the 
results  of  scientific  investigation,  a  field  considered  highly  impor- 
tant. 

If  in  any  year  the  full  income  of  the  Trust  cannot  be  usefully 
expended  or  devoted  to  the  purposes  herein  enumerated,  the 
Committee  may  pay  such  sums  as  they  think  fit  into  a  Reserve 
Fund,  to  be  ultimately  applied  to  those  purposes,  or  to  the  con- 
struction of  such  buildings  as  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  erect 
in  Washington. 

The  specific  objects  named  are  considered  most  important  in  our 
day,  but  the  Trustees  shall  have  full  power,  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  their  number,  to  modify  the  conditions  and  regulations 
under  which  the  fimds  may  be  dispensed,  so  as  to  secure  that  these 
shall  always  be  applied  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  the  changed 
conditions  of  the  time;  provided  always  that  any  modifications 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  the  donor,  as  expressed 
in  the  Trust,  and  that  the  Revenues  be  applied  to  objects  kindred 
to  those  named,  —  the  chief  purpose  of  the  Founder  being  to 
secure  if  possible  for  the  United  States  of  America  leadership  in 
the  domain  of  discovery  and  the  utilization  of  new  forces  for  the 
benefit  of  man. 
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In  WitDess  Whereof,  I  have  subscribed  these  presents,  con- 
sisting of  wh&t  is  printed  or  typewritten  on  this  and  the  preced- 
ing seven  pages,  on  {twenty-«ighth)  day  of  (January),  Nineteen 
Hundred  and  Two,  before  these  witnesses. 

Andbew  Cabneoie, 
January  28,  1902. 
WitneMea, 
LocisE  WmmELD  Cabneoib. 
EsTELLE  Whitfield. 


2.  The  General  Education  Board 

The  General  Education  Board  was  organized,  under  a  charter 
granted  by  Congress  in  1903,  to  assist  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
in  distributing  bb  gifts  to  education  and  to  serve  as  a  medium 
through  which  other  men  of  means  could  promote  education 
in  the  United  States  in  a  systematic  and  effective  way.  The 
following  paragraphs  are  from  an  unprinted  memorandum 
issued  by  the  Board  in  January,  1914. 

The  General  Education  Board  has  four  main  lines  of  work : 

(1)  The  promotion  of  practical  farming  in  the  Southern  States; 

(2)  The  development  of  a  system  of  public  high  schools  in  the 
Southern  States ; 

(3)  The  promotion  of  higher  education  throughout  the  United 
States;  and 

(4)  The  promotion  of  selected  schools  for  negroes. 

(l)    The  Promoliim  of  Practical  Farming  in  the  Southern  Stata 

For  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence  the  Board,  through  its 
representatives,  made  a  careful  study  of  public  education  in  the 
Southern  States.  As  a  result  of  this  study  it  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  greatest  present  need  of  that  part  of  our  country  is 
the  increased  productive  efficiency  of  rural  life.  Eighty-five  pef 
cent  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  live  in  the  country  and 
by  farming. 

Careful  inquiry  was  therefore  made  in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  countries  regarding  methods  of  delivering  to  farmers  the  pnc- 
tical  agricultural  knowledge  that  has  been  developed  by  National 
and  State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  experimental  farms,  etc.  In 
the  course  oi  th\a  mcvuiiv  *^«  representatives  of  the  Board  met 
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Doctor  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  who  by  demonstration  farms  was  suc- 
cessfully combating  the  boll  weevil  in  Texas  and  Louisiana.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  the  demonstration  farm  methods 
of  Doctor  Knapp  could  be  employed  successfully  in  promoting 
general  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  combating  the  specific  enemy  of 
the  cotton  industry.  A  conference  was,  therefore,  had  with  Sec- 
retary Wilson  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  agreed  that  Dr.  Knapp,  who  was  special  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  might  supervise  the  work  in  other 
states  than  Texas  and  Louisiana,  provided  funds  for  that  purpose 
might  be  secured.  The  General  Education  Board,  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  above  agreement,  begin- 
ning in  the  early  part  of  1906,  has  made  contributions  for  this 
purpose  now  aggregating  $910,267.  For  the  fiscal  year  1913-14 
the  appropriation  was  $255,050.  Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Knapp, 
his  son,  Bradford  Knapp,  has  been  in  charge  of  the  work.  The 
latest  report  from  Mr.  Knapp  shows  that  in  the  states  thus  aided 
by  the  General  Education  Board  216  men  are  at  work  supervising 
the  demonstration  farms  and  about  20,000  farmers  are  pursuing 
improved  agricultural  methods  under  such  direction.  He  further 
estimates  that  187,680  farmers  are  pursuing  similar  work  as  influ- 
enced by  those  farmers  who  are  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  agents.  This  work  has  attracted  the  favorable  attention  of 
the  Farmers'  Union  of  the  Southern  States,  of  agricultural  col- 
leges, public  school  authorities  and  the  public  press.  A  somewhat 
similar  work  has  been  begun  in  the  States  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire. 

Boys'  Com  Clubs 

Under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Knapp  special  state  agents  have  been 
appointed  in  the  several  Southern  States,  who  are  conducting  dem- 
onstration work  among  the  boys  of  the  public  schools.  Approxi- 
mately 91,000  boys  from  twelve  years  of  age  and  up,  imder  the 
general  designation  of  Boys'  Com  Clubs,  are  "  learning  by  doing ;  " 
that  is,  instead  of  studying  textbooks  on  agriculture  they  are 
performing  practical  agricultural  demonstration  on  their  fathers' 
farms  and  are  making  these  experiments  the  basis  of  agricultural 
study  in  the  schools.  In  his  latest  communications  to  our  office 
Mr.  Knapp  says  that  the  work  is  developing  in  importance  and 
value  far  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 
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OirW  Calming  and  PouUry  Clvb* 

In  1910  ^itW  clubs  were  organized  in  South  Carolina  and  Vir* 
ginia.    The  objects  of  the  Girb'  Demonstration  Work  are : 

1.  To  stimulate  interest  and  wholesome  cooperation  among 
members  of  the  family  in  the  home ; 

2.  To  provide  some  means  by  which  the  girls  may  earn  money 
at  home  and  at  the  same  time  get  the  education  and  viewpoint 
necessary  for  the  ideal  farm-life; 

3.  To  encourage  rural  families  to  provide  purer  and  better 
food  at  a  lower  cost,  and  to  utilize  the  surplus  and  otherwise  waste 
products  of  the  garden  and  orchards ; 

4.  To  furnish  earnest  teachers  a  plan  for  aiding  their  pupils 
and  helping  their  communities. 

The  first  jear  325  girls  were  enrolled.  In  1913,  33,500  girb  in 
fourteen  Southern  States  were  enrolled  in  what  are  caUed  Giris' 
Canning  and  Poultry  Clubs. 

{S)    The  Promotion  of  Public  High  SchooU 

The  general  study  of  educational  conditions  in  the  Southern 
States  led  the  Board  to  believe  that  the  greatest  lack  in  that 
region  and,  therefore,  the  greatest  need  was  of  public  high  schoob. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  do  this  work  through  exbttng  or- 
ganizations. Arrangement  was,  therefore,  made  with  the  several 
State  Universities  in  the  Southern  States  whereby  such  univer- 
sities could  assume  the  leadership  and  direction  of  a  mo\'ement 
designed  to  develop  systems  of  high  schoob.  Appropriations  have 
been  made  by  the  General  Education  Board  to  State  Universities 
in  the  following  states : 

Alabama  Missiasippi 

Arkansas  North  Carolina 

Florida  South  Carolina 

Georgia  Tennegsee 

Louisiana  West  Ttrgima 

Kentucky  Virtrinia 

The  General  Education  Board  appropriates  to  each  Univeisity 
a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  salary  and  traveling  expenses  of  a  spe- 
cial luKh  soiioul  representative.  This  man  representing  the  Uni- 
versitj-  and  the  St.ite  Department  of  Education,  goes  to  counties 
throTi^hout  the  State,  arouses  and  organizes  public  t 
fa\orable  to  high  schoob  and  secures  the  establishment  and  n 
tenance  of  public  high  schools. 
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(S)    The  Promotion  of  InstittUions  of  Higher  Learning 

The  General  Education  Board  uniformly  makes  its  gifts  for 
endowment.  Colleges  throughout  the  country  decide  how  much 
money  they  wish  to  raise  at  a  given  time.  Application  is  made 
to  the  General  Education  Board.  A  careful  study  of  the  institu- 
tion is  made  covering  both  its  financial  and  educational  strength. 
It  is  studied  not  only  as  a  particular  institution  of  learning,  but 
in  its  relation  to  higher  education  generally  in  a  particular  state. 
Then  to  approved  institutions  the  Board  makes  contributions 
toward  the  total  sums  which  they  themselves  have  decided  to 
raise.  These  contributions  are  made  to  the  trustees  of  the  several 
institutions  and  the  General  Education  Board  exercises  no  super- 
vision or  control  in  any  case  after  the  money  has  been  paid.  It 
first  decides  that  the  institution  is  worthy  of  aid  and  then  makes 
its  gifts  without  recourse.  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  that  they  ought  not  to  assume  any  supervision  or 
control  of  the  educational  work  in  colleges. 

Conditional  appropriations  by  the  Board  for  higher  education 
have  been  made  as  follows: 

In  the  Southern  States S  2,877,500 

In  the  Western  States 4,125,000 

In  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States 3,115,000 

$10,117,500 

These  gifts  on  the  part  of  the  General  Education  Board  are  toward 
an  approximate  total  of  $48,630,500,  which  total  sum  represents 
the  increase  of  educational  endowment  and  equipment  largely 
made  possible  by  the  contributions  of  the  General  Education  Board. 

(4)   Schools  for  Negroes 

The  Board  since  its  organization  has  contributed  $660,105 
to  schools  for  Negroes.  The  greater  part  of  this  contribution  has 
been  made  to  schools  which  train  teachers.  Contributions  have 
also  been  made  to  schools  founded  and  maintained  by  Negroes 
where  such  schools  have  had  connection  with  organizations  that 
afford  supervision  and  audit. 

The  Board  is  also  meeting  the  expenses  of  six  Rural  School 
Supervisors,  whose  work  is  conducted  in  connection  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  in  the  development  of  better  school, 
economic,  and  social  conditions  in  rural  sections. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  said  that  Negro  farmers  have 
shared  fully  in  the  cooperative  demonstration  work  supported  by 
the  Board  imder  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Knapp. 
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Condiuion 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  General  Education 
Board  to  work  tlirough  existing  institutions  and  agencies  and  not 
to  undertake  independent  educational  work. 

The  contributions  for  agricultural  demonstration  work  are  ex- 
I>ended  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which,  through  its  accredited  representatives,  has 
entire  control  of  such  expenditures.  Payments  are  made  by  the 
Ueiicral  Education  Board  for  this  work  on  vouchers  certified  by 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  seeks  to  promote  public  high  schoob  not  by  sending  its  own 
agents  into  the  several  states  to  do  this  work,  but  by  enabling  State 
Universities  and  State  Departments  of  Education  to  do  the  work. 
Here,  again,  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  work  is  entirely 
in  the  bands  of  tlie  accredited  representatives  of  the  States. 

Its  contributions  to  colleges  are  not  for  specific  departments  in 
colleges  or  universities,  nor  for  particular  kinds  of  education. 
The  contributions  are  made  to  the  trustees  of  the  collies,  who 
have  full  power  to  direct  the  expenditure  thereof.  The  only 
promise  required  by  the  Board  in  making  its  gifts  is  that  the  money 
which  it  gives  shall  be  invested  and  preserved  inviolable  for  tt:^ 
endowment  of  the  college  or  university. 

3.  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation 

[From  Ayers,  L.   P.,  Seven  Great  Foundaiiong,  New  Vorit,  1911, 
pp.  63  ff.] 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  was  incorporated  undn"  the  laws 
of  the  state  of  N'ew  York  in  the  month  of  April,  1907.  The  endow- 
ment consists  of  the  sum  of  £10,000,000  donated  by  Mrs.Ruasdl 
Sage.  The  purpose  of  the  Foundation,  as  stated  in  its  charter,  is 
"  the  improvement  of  social  and  living  conditions  in  the  United 
States  of  America."  The  charter  furtt^r  provides  that  "  It  shall 
be  within  the  purjmse  of  said  c-orporation  to  use  any  means  which 
from  time  to  time  shall  seem  expedient  to  its  members  or  tmstees, 
including  research,  pulilication,  education,  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  charitable  and  benevolent  activities,  sgenciea, 
and  in.stitntion.t,  and  the  aid  of  any  such  activities,  agCDcieSi  or 
institutions  already  established." 

In  a  letter  addnssed  to  the  trustees  in  April,  1907,  Mta.  Sage 
further  defines  the  scope  of  the  Foundation  and  its  li    ' 
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follows :  "  The  scope  of  the  Foundation  is  not  only  national,  but 
it  is  broad.  It  should,  however,  preferably,  not  undertake  to  do 
that  which  is  now  being  done  or  is  likely  to  be  effectively  done  by 
other  individuals  or  other  agencies.  It  should  be  its  aim  to  take 
up  the  larger,  more  difficult  problems;  and  to  take  them  up  so 
far  as  possible  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  cooperation  and  aid 
in  their  solution." 

From  its  very  inception  the  officers  of  the  Foundation  received 
many  applications  from  educational  institutions  of  all  kinds  and 
church  institutions  of  all  denominations  as  well  as  from  individuals 
and  associations  seeking  assistance.  This  flood  of  petitions  was 
largely  attracted  by  the  broad  scope  of  the  Foundation.  At  their 
first  meeting  the  question  of  scope  was  carefully  considered. 

Among  the  conclusions  reached  were  the  following :  The  Foun- 
dation will  not  attempt  to  relieve  individual  or  family  need.  Its 
function  is  to  eradicate  so  far  as  possible  the  causes  of  poverty  and 
ignorance  rather  than  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  those  who  are 
poor  or  ignorant. 

The  sphere  of  higher  education,  as  represented  by  our  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Foundation.  It 
is  sufficiently  cared  for  by  other  large  agencies.  Not  so,  however, 
education  of  the  kind  that  directly  affects  social  and  living 
conditions. 

Aid  to  churches,  for  church  purposes,  whatever  their  denomina- 
tion, is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Foundation. 

In  the  three  years  of  its  existence  the  work  of  the  Foundation 
has  been  partly  propagandist  and  partly  in  the  nature  of  research. 
It  has  conducted  work  through  its  own  regularly  employed  staff, 
and  it  has  in  other  instances  utilized  organizations  already  existing 
to  carry  on  certain  kinds  of  work.  In  these  varying  activities  its 
degree  of  control  has  varied  from  absolute  direction  to  intrusting 
direction  entirely  to  others. 

Among  the  movements  which  the  Foundation  has  assisted 
financially  may  be  mentioned  the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign, 
movements  for  public  recreation,  the  placing  out  and  management 
of  children  in  institutions,  the  medical  inspection  of  schools,  and 
propaganda  in  behalf  of  children's  school  gardens.  One  depart- 
ment of  the  Foundation  has  in  charge  the  encouragement  and  ex- 
tension of  charity  organization.  Extensive  work  has  been  accom- 
plished in  propaganda  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  especially 
among  children. 

In  the  field  of  research  a  careful  study  of  working  men's  and 
other  forms  of  small  insurance  at  home  and  abroad  has  been  made. 
Studies  have  been  conducted  in  the  fields  of  the  salary-loan  business 
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and  the  chattel-loan  business,  the  fea»bility  of  establishing  an 
employ  men  I  bureau  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  methods 
U!t«*4]  and  the  results  accomplished  in  relieving  the  recent  earthquake 
sufferers  in  San  Francisco.  Another  important  special  line  of 
rest-arch  has  been  the  so-called  Pittsburgh  Survey,  which  has  been 
an  intensive  and  deep  study  of  social  and  industrial  conditions 
in  Pittsburgh  as  a  typical  American  industrial  city. 

Means  have  been  provided  whereby  the  schools  of  philaathropy 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  have  been  enabled 
to  establish  departments  for  the  training  of  workers  in  social 
investigation.  This  assistance  has  enabled  them  to  offer  two  or 
three  years'  courses  to  students  and  to  give  more  thorough  prepa- 
ration for  work  and  investigation. 

The  Foundation  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  housing 
problem  in  the  great  cities  and  their  suburbs.  A  considerable 
tract  of  land  has  been  purchased  near  New  York,  and  b  being 
used  for  purposes  of  experiment  and  demonstration. 

One  of  the  Foundation's  lines  of  activity  has  had  to  do  with 
tilt'  practical  problems  of  common  school  administration  which 
are  related  to  the  progress  of  children  throughout  the  common 
schools.  Investigations  have  been  steadily  in  progress  for  the 
past  three  years  to  discover  and  lessen  the  factors  which  prevent 
the  regular  progress  of  a  large  portion  of  children  through  the  com- 
mon school  course  and  account  for  our  schools  being  dogged  with 
many  so-called  "  backward  children."  Encouraging  progress  has 
l>cen  made  in  this  field ;  and  the  problem  is  now  being  attacked 
in  many  cities  with  renewed  assurance,  as  the  result  of  the  work 
that  has  been  accomplished. 

This,  however,  has  not  been  the  sole  or  the  ultimate  object 
of  this  particular  line  of  work.  The  larger  object  has  been  the 
discovery  of  ways  of  measuring  educational  progress  and  educa- 
tional results.  The  realization  that  the  great  development  (rf 
modern  science  is  based  upon  the  perfection  of  exact  methods  of 
observation  and  research  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  our 
great  needs  in  education  at  the  present  time  is  to  have  means  of 
chi'cking  results,  so  as  to  be  able  to  test  different  methods  as  accu- 
rately us  it  is  possible  to  te^t  them  in  the  field  of  bu^ess.  lie 
Foundation's  workers  feel  that  we  need  to  be  able  to  measure  the 
relation  between  educational  products  and  educational  procesaes. 
A  considerable  number  of  studies  have  been  conducted  in  this 
field,  and  more  are  in  progress. 

Other  lines  of  work  in  the  field  of  elementary  education  are  rep- 
resented by  the  publications  wliich  have  already  appeared  on  metti- 
cal  inspection  of  ackooVi,  xV\%  ^TobWms  of  retardation  and  e" 
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tion,  and  open-air  schools.  There  are  now  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion volumes  on  the  wider  use  of  the  school  plant,  and  on  the 
problems  and  results  of  school  feeding  here  and  abroad. 

Among  the  other  activities  to  which  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion has  contributed  financial  aid  are  the  National  Red  Cross,  the 
President's  Homes  Commission,  and  the  Child-Saving  Congress 
in  Washington.  Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  Foundation's  activ- 
ities may  be  gained  from  the  following  titles  of  a  few  of  its  pub- 
lications : 

The  Standard  of  Living  Among  Workingmen's  Families  in  New 

York  City. 
Medical  Inspection  of  Schools. 
Laggards  in  Our  Schools. 
Correction  and  Prevention.     Four  Volimies. 
Juvenile  Court  Laws  in  the  United  States :  Summarized. 
The  Pittsburgh  Survey.     Six  volumes. 
Housing  Reform. 
A  Model  Tenement  House  Law. 
Among  School  Gardens. 
Workingmen's  Insurance  in  Europe. 
The  Campaign  against  Tuberculosis  in  the  United  States. 
Report  on   the  Desirability  of  Establishing  an    Employment 

Bureau  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
Wider  Use  of  the  School  Plant. 

The  above  statement  of  some  of  the  activities  of  the  Foundation 
is  not  inclusive  or  complete,  nor  is  it  intended  to  be.  It  is  only 
illustrative.  The  Foundation  has  never  published  a  complete 
report  of  all  of  its  activities. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Foundation  is  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  qualified  trustees  the  income  of  its  large  endowment  and  the 
power  to  use  it  in  any  way  they  think  will  best  make  for  improve- 
ment in  social  and  living  conditions.  The  Foundation  is  not 
confined  to  any  single  form  of  social  betterment.  The  provisions 
of  its  charter  are  suflSciently  elastic  to  provide  for  any  modification 
made  necessary  through  the  shifting  of  social  conditions. 

II.  Voluntary  Associations 

The  following  selected  list  of  typical  existing  (1914)  organ- 
izations, the  principal  object  of  which  is  public  education,  i,e. 
the  molding  of  public  opinion,  and  the  stimulation  of  public 
activity,  is  indicative  of  a  tremendous  fund  of  social   e.-wst'^ 
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The  proper  expenditure  of  this  energy  represents  one  of  the 
problems  of  the  organized  educational  system. 

1.    American  Asaodaiitm  for  Labor  Legislation  {190G).    New  York 
City. 

a.  Promotes  the  uniformity  and  encourages  the  study  of  labor 

legislation  in  the  United  States. 
Membership  —  3348. 

b.  Meets  annually;    serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  informatioa 

on  legislative  matters  relating  to  labor. 

c.  Publication  —  ATrterican  Labor  Legislation  Review  (Quarterly). 
S.    American  Federation  of  Aria  (1909).     Washington,  D.  C. 

a.  Unifies  art  interests  of  the  country  ;  stimulates  popular  interest 

in  art  of  all  kinds. 
Membership  —  186  chapters  and  1000  associate  members. 

b.  Holds  yearly  conventions. 

c.  Publications —  Art  and  Progress  (Monthly),      The  American 

Art  Manual. 

5.  American  National  Red  Cross  (1900  —  incorporated  by  Con- 
gress, 100.5).    Washington,  D.  C,  War  Dept. 

a.  Furnishes  volunteer  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  armies  in 

time  of  war ;   carries  on  a  system   of  natjooal  and  inter- 
national relief  in  time  of  peace. 
Membership  — 14,000. 

b.  Meets  annually  —  a  feature  of  its  worii  is  its  fight  against 

tuberculosis. 

c.  Publication  —  American  Red  Cross  Magazine  (Quarterly). 

4-    Americati  Peace    Congress   (National  Arbitration  and  Peace 
Congress)  (1907). 

a.  Advocates  the  abolition  of  war  as  a  means  of  settling  intef 

national  disputes. 
Membership  ^212    delegates   appointed    by   various  State 
Governors. 

b.  Meets  bi-annually. 

c.  Publication — Proceedings. 

6.  American  Prison  Association  (Changed  from  National  Prison 
Association,   1907)   (1870).    Indianapolis. 

a.  Improves  prison  dbcipline;   reforms  criminal  law,  preventive 

and  reformatory  law. 
Memliprship  —  600. 

b.  Meets  annually. 

c.  Publication  —  Annual  Proceedings. 
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6.  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  (Formed  by  merging  of 
American  Vigilance  Association,  1906,  and  American  Federation 
of  Sex  Hygiene,  1909)  (1914).     Cliicago. 

a.  Advocates  the  highest  standards  of  private  and  public  moral- 

ity ;  suppresses  commercialized  vice ;  organizes  the  defense 
of  the  community  against  the  diseases  of  vice. 

b.  Meets  annually;  conducts  investigations  into  present  condi- 

tions of  prostitution  and  venereal  diseases. 

c.  Publication  —  Vigilance  (Monthly). 

7.  Boy  ScoiUs  of  America  (1910)  New  York  City. 

a.  Helps  boys  to  become  useful,  self-reliant,  and  manly  citizens. 
Membership  —  300,000. 

6.  Open  to  any  boy  over  12  years  of  age;  instruction  is  given 
in  first  aid,  life  saving,  tracking,  signalling,  cycling,  nature 
study,  seamanship,  campcraft,  woodcraft,  chivalry,  and 
all  the  handicrafts. 

8.  Eugenics  Record  Office  (1910).  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long 
Island,  New  York. 

a.  Promotes  researches  in  eugenics  that  shall  be  of  utility  to 

the  human  race. 
6.  Office  was  established  by  Mrs.   E.   H.   Harriman  and  also 
received  generous  support  from  J.  D.  Rockefeller. 
Scientific  directors  (5)  meet  annually. 
c.  Publications  —  Bulletins.     Memoirs, 

9.  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  (1908).     New  York  City. 

a.  Secures  a  larger  combined  influence  for  the  churches  of  Christ 
in  all  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  life  and  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the  people. 
Membership  —  400  officially  appointed  representatives  from 
32  denominations,  having  16,000,000  members. 

6.  Holds  its  general  meeting  every  fourth  year;  executive  com- 
mittee meets  annually.  Active  work  is  carried  on  by  nine 
different  commissions. 

c.  Publications  —  Quadrennial  Proceedings.  Reports  of  Commis^ 
sions.     Pamphlets. 

10.  Federated  Boys'  Clvbs,  (1906).     Boston. 

a.  Associates  individuals  and  clubs  in  order  to  promote  the  work 
of  the  boys'  clubs  and  to  further  the  formation  of  new  clubs. 

6.  Assists  and  cooperates  with  local  superintend^its  and  clubs; 
serves  as  a  clearing  house  between  clubs  and  superintend- 
ents; spreads  usable  information  on  different  phases  of 
club  activity  through  a  regular  monthly  letter. 
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;;.    Oenerd    Federation    of    Women's    Clubs    (1889).      Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

a.  Educates  its  members  mentally  and  morally;  creates  public 

opinion;   secures  better  conditions  of  life. 
Membership  —  800,000. 

b.  Meets  bi-annually ;    it  is  especially  active  in  securing   equal 

educational  opportunity  for  all  children. 

c.  Publications  —  Biennial  Report.    General  Federation.     BuUe- 

lins  (Monthly). 

1£.    Immigration  Restrietion  League  (1894).     Boston. 

a.  Advocates  and  works  for  the  further  judicious  restriction  or 

stricter  regulation  of  immigration;   issues  documents  and 
circulars;   solicits  facts  and   information  on  that  subject. 
Membership  —  800. 

b.  Meets  annually. 

c.  Distributes  over  h^f  a  million  circulars  annually. 

IS.    National  Academy  of  Sdejicea  (1863).    Waalungton. 

ft.  Investigates,  examines,  experiments,  and  reports  upon  any 
subject  of  science  or  art,  whenever  called  upon  by  any 
department  of  the  national  government;    actual  expense 
is  paid  by  the  govenunent. 
Membership  — 139,  and  49  for«gn  associates. 

b.  Meets  annually  in  Washington. 

c.  Publications  —  Annual  Reports.    Memoirs  (11  volumes). 

14-     National  Association  for  the  Slvdy  and  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis (1904).     New  York  City. 

a.  Studies  tuberculosis  in  all  of  its  forms  and  relations ;  dissemi- 

nates knowledge   concerning   causes,   treatments  and  pre- 
vention ;    encourages  prevention  and  scientific  treatment. 
Membership  —  2300. 

b.  Meets  annually. 

c.  Publications  —  Annual  Proceedings.     Journal  of  Outdoor  Life. 

15.    National  Board  of  Censorship  (1909).    New  York  City. 

a.  Curtails  the  objectionable  features  of  motion  picture  shows; 

encourages  improved  uses  of  films  for  schoob,  dvic  assoda* 
tiona,  etc. ;  promotes  local  regiJative  laws. 
Membership  —  70  volunteer  members. 

b.  Censors  the  programs  of  16,000  theatu^ ;   during  three  years 

it  has  prohibited  objectionable  films  to  the  amount  of 
$2,000,000. 
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16.  National  CkOd  Labor  Committee  (1904).    New  York  City, 
a.  Promotes  the  welfare  of  society  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  gainful  occupations. 

Membership  —  6100. 
h.  Holds  a  conference  annually  to  discuss  chfld  labor  conditions 

and  to  promote  legislation  on  the  subject. 
c.  Publications  —  Child  Labor  Btdletina  (Quarterly).     Leaflets 

and  pamphlets  on  related  subjects. 

17.  National  Civic  Federation  (1900).    New  York  City. 

a.  Brings  into  cooperation  the  sane  and  patriotic  leaders  of  the 

forces  of  employers  and  employed,  and  of  the  interested 
third  party,  the  general  public. 
Membership  —  Some  departments  have  700  delegates. 

b.  Carries  on  its  work  largely  through  its  ten  different  depart- 

ments. 

c.  The  record  of  progress  in  all  departments  is  contained  in  the 

monthly  National  Civic  Federation  Review. 

18.  National  Congress  of  Mothers  (1896).    Washington. 

a.  Raises  the  standards  of  home  life;    studies  child  welfare  in 
home,  church,  school,  and  state. 
Membership  —  Ddegates  from  several  himdred  local  organ- 
izations. 

6.  Meets  annually.  Through  its  country  life  department  it 
helps  in  organizing  parent-teacher  associations. 

c.  Publications  —  Child  Welfare  Magasine  (Monthly).  Par- 
ents  and  Their  Problems  (Eight  volumes). 

19.  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections   (1874). 
Chicago. 

a.  Rationalizes    philanthropy;     advances    state,    county,    and 

municipal  institutions  of  charity  and  correction. 
Membership  —  2800. 

b.  Meets  annually  —  conducts  ten  departments. 

c.  Publications  —  Anrnud  Proceedings. 

20.  National  Conservatism  Association  (Organized  to  continue  the 
work  of  the  National  Commission)  (1909).     Washington. 

a.  Fights  for  the  prompt  and  orderly  development  of  the  natural 
resources ;  secures  their  benefits  to  all  and  not  merely  for 
the  profit  of  a  few. 

6.  Meets  annually.  Fields  of  work  are :  Lands,  waters,  forests, 
and  minerals. 
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e.  Pubticatioiis  —  Ameriean  Cotuen^ian    (IftwtUy    iUustnted 

buHetio). 

SI.    National  Consumen'  League  (1899).    New  Yorit  City. 

a.  Secures   adequate    investigationB    of   the   ocmditioiu  under 

which  goods  are  made,  in  order  to  enable  purchaaers  to 
distiiiguish  in  favor  of  goods  made  in  the  weU-ordcRd 
factory. 
Memberahip  —  Deflates  from  sixty-five  ooopeating  leagues. 

b.  Coundl  of  the  League  meets  annually;    it  awards  a  white 

label  which  may  be  used  by  mamifactuKTS  who  conform  to 
required  standards  of  employment  It  propagates  its 
views  by  lectures  and  literature. 

ig.    National  Geographic  Society  (1888).    Washington. 

a.  Increases  and  diffuses  gei^raphic  knowledge. 
Membership  — 107,000. 

b.  Assists  worthy   projects   of   ezfdoration;    gjves   an   annual 

series  of  thu^  adflresses. 

c.  Publications  —  Maps.        National     Oeograpkical     MagoMtu 

(Monthly). 

iS.     National  Housing  Aetoeiation  (1910).     New  York  City, 
o.  Improves  housing  oonflitions  both  urban  and  suburban  in 
every  practicable  way. 

b.  Meets  annually. 

c.  Publications  —  Proceedings  are  published  m  AtauiU  of  ike 

American  Academy  of  PoUHcal  and  Social  Science. 

SJf.    National  Municipal  League  (1894).     Philaddphia. 

a.  Promotes  the  organization  of  good  dtizens ;  investigates  and 

discusses  the  condition  and  details  of  civic  administration. 
Membership  —  2000. 

b.  Holds  an  annual  conference;    encourages  through  its  com- 

mittees the  study  in  schools  and  colleges  of  questions  cJ 
police,  health,  charities,  nominations,  and  ejectoral  reforms. 

c.  Publications  —  Annual  Proceedings.    Monthly  Bulletin. 

S5.     Nationcd  SkoH  Ballot  Organization  (1910).     New  York  City. 

a.  Explains  the  short  ballot  principles  to  the  American  people. 

b.  Founded  by  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Richard  S.  Quids. 

f.  Publications  —  Tke  Short  Ballot  BidleHn  (Bi-monthly). 

£6.    National  Society  for  the  ProTnotion  of  Induttriat 
(1907).     New  York  City. 
a.  Serves  the  causes  of  vocational  education. 
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Membership  —  Members    coming    from    thirty-eight    state 
branches. 

b.  Meets  annut^ly. 

c.  Publications  —  Pncee^ngi,    BvUeHtu  on  trade  and  industrial 

education  (Fifteen). 

g7.    North  American  Civic  League  Jot  Immigrants  (1909). 

a.  Develops  permanent  city,  state,  and  federal  policies  regard- 
ing conditions  created  by  present  immigration.  Carries 
on  an  extensive  plan  of  domestic  education  among  immi- 
grant women  and  girls. 

iS,    Playground  and  Recreation  Asaociation  oj  America  (1906). 
New  York  City. 

a.  Studies  the  general  plan  of  playground  construction   and 

administration ;     collects   playground    libraries   and    mu- 
aemns ;  registers  and  keeps  account  of  trained  playground 
workers. 
Membership  —  500. 

b.  Meets  annually. 

c.  Publications  —  Proceedhiga  of  Each  Annual   Congress.     Tlis 

Playground  (Monthly  magazine). 

tS.    Society  for  the  Suppreggion  of   Unneensary    Noirnt    (1907). 
New  York  City. 

a.  Prevents    and    suppresses    unnecessary    and    extracmlinary 

noises. 

b.  Promotes  throu^  lectures  and  pamphlets  —  "safe  and  sane 

Fourths,"   "  quiet   hospital   streets,"   and  "  quiet   school 

SO.    Women'*  Educatiantdand  Indurtrial  Union  (1877).     Boston. 

a.  Promotes  the  educational,  industrial,  and  social  advancement 

of  women. 
Membership  ~-  4268. 

b.  Elxtensive   work    is    conducted    through    three    departments 

—  Educational,    Social    Service,    and    Industrial.     Total 
receipts  for    1913  were  S466,000. 

c.  Publications  —  Annual  Report.    Studies  in  Eeonomie  TMo- 

tiont  of  Women  (Six  volumes). 
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Academic  freedom,  436. 

Academy  of  SdeDC«s,  National,  714. 

Accreditioft,  secondary  schoolo.  365. 

AdminiEtratioB,  centralisation.  Indi- 
ana. ITH  ;  KaoBBS,  208  ;  New  York, 
143. 

AdmiDiiitration.  higher  education. 
Mate,  407,  419  ;  industrial  education, 
365;  Htatc  cdur.ational.  304;  gtatc 
unit  of,  143. 

ABricultural  Experiment  Station  Act, 
90. 

Agricultural-EitcnBion  Act,  100. 

Aericulture,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of.  116.  118;  compared  with 
Bureau  of  Education.  124. 

Aid,  national,  for  education.  18  R., 
104;  for  higher  educatioD.  79;  for 
vocational  education,  132,  370. 

Aid,  state,  457.  (See  also  under 
Funda:   aim  Hubridiet-.  also  .StoK.) 

Alabama,  laud  psnta.  sale  of,  30 ; 
laud  ttrants.  value,  73 :  school  dis- 
tiicts.  law  relating  to.  193  ;  uniform 
tcacber«'  examinations,  604;  United 
States  Deposit  Fund,  62. 

American  Aasociation  for  l^bor  LcftiB- 
latiou,  712. 

Amerii'iin  roinmnn wealth,  an  efficient 
■yiituni  of  Bcbools  for,  345 ;  risht 
■yatitm  of  schools  lur,  311. 

American  Federation  of  Arts,  712. 

American  National  Red  Cna.  712. 

American  Peace  ConBTcaa.  712. 

American  Prison  Association.  712. 

American  Social  Hygiene  AssociHtion. 
713, 

American  State  Papers,  quoted,  34. 
38.  41,  44.  49,  81. 

Appointment,  teachers',  607. 

Apportionment,  school  funds,  47. 

Appropriations,  federal,  for  education. 


Arisona,    land    grants,    32,    67;  land 
grants,  value,  79. 
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Arkansas,  land  grants,  29 ;  land 
grants,  value.  73;  land  grants, 
sale  of.  36;  school  district  meeting, 
1B6l  swamp  land  grants.  63  ;  United 
States  Deposit  Fund.  52. 

Arts,  American  Federation  of,  712. 

AsBociationH,  scientific,  national  ap- 
propriations for,  117. 

A«ociatione,  voluntary,  711. 

AMropliysical  Observatory,  119. 

Attendance,  compulsory,  636. 

Auditing    school     district     accounts. 


Ballot  Organiaation,   National  Short, 

716. 
Baltimore,    Third    Plenary    Counoii, 

687. 
Blair  bill  tor  national  aid,  104. 
Blind  children,  655. 
Board,   federal,   (or    vocational    edn- 

Board.  General  Education.  700,  704. 

Board  of  education  (see  under  Slalt; 
County;    Cily). 

Boys'  Clubs.  Federated,  713, 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  713. 

Buchanan,  Presidont.  veto  of  land 
grant  act.  84. 

Building  Code.  Ohio,  500  ft. 

Buildings,  school,  497  It. ;  classification, 
502;  Connecticut,  165;  conrtnio- 
tion,  502;  dimensions,  504,  534; 
drinking  water,  634 ;  fire  protection, 
500,  515,  516;  beating  and  veoU- 
tation.  511,  517.  534;  legal  use  oT 
(Kansas),  52D;  legal  and  Ulegal 
uses  of,  525;  lightinB,  506,  534; 
rtKulutions  by  state  boards  of 
health.  633  ;  responsibility  of  scboid 
officers  for,  498;  sanitation,  512, 
518,  534 ;  wider  use  of  (Wiscooiinl. 
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Bureau.  CtuldreD's,  UniUd  Stata.  121 ; 

ees. 

EthDology,  Uoited 


Colifamia.  apportioomeDt  ot  w 
f uods,  4Vii :  land  Brsata.  32 ;  luid 
gnntt,  value.  75;  propooed  rear- 
EanuatioD  of  3iui  Mateo  County, 
229;  school  district  meeting,  186; 
school  district  trustees,  election, 
186;  achool  districts,  formatiOQ  and 
alteratioo.  1 8S ;  statutory  require- 
nieota.  elementary  bcIukiIs,  320; 
teachers'  institutes.  621,  626;  text- 
book system,  544. 

Carnegie  Foundation  lor  the  Advanee- 
meot  of  TcBcIuDg.  700 :  report 
quoted,  126  ff..  278.  306,  311,  347. 
3SI,  369,  4V7,  416.  419,  429.  431. 
673,  613. 

Cuoegie  Institution  of  WoshinKtou. 
701. 

Catholic  parochial  schools.  679. 

Censorship.  National  Board  of,  714. 

Centraliiatiou.  Indiana.  178;  Kansas, 
208;  Nev  York.  143.  (See  also 
under  Contolidation.) 

Curtificatea,  schooling.  647. 

Certification  of  teachera.  590,  595; 
county  dyatctn.  605:  renewals,  sus- 
pension and  revocation  of  certiR- 
cates,  599;   staadardiiation  of,  595, 

ChariticB  and  Corrections.  National 
Conference  of.  715. 

Child,  state  nod.  635. 

Child  and  the  law.  669. 

Child  labor,  636  IT. 

Chilli  Labor  Commit  tee.  National.  715. 

Children,  blind.  055:  crippled.  655; 
deaf.  655;  defective,  655;  delin- 
quent, 6f;9:  dependent.  659;  ex- 
ceptional, 1155  ;   sjiecial  classes,  655. 

Childri-n's  Bureau.  United  Statee.  1^1, 


668. 
Church    and    educa 


>.  093. 


on.    078;      state 


Churches.  Federal  Council  of.  713. 
City  superintendent,   compared   with 

county,  230. 
Civic  Federation.  National.  715. 
Clasai6cation,     exceptional     children, 

665.  H" 


Colonial  education.  11. 

Colorado,      land      gnuits,      66;       Isad 

grants,  value,  77. 
Columbia,     Dislfict     of     (ae«    under 

Dittriet). 
Conunerce    and    Labor,    E>epartiuent 

of  United  States.  116. 
Comnuaaioa,  Connecticut  Educational, 

quoted.  163. 
CommijHion.       IlUnoia       Educational, 

quoted,  214,  220.  224.  301.  599. 
CominiMioa.      Kansas      Educational, 

quoted.  276, 
Commisdon,    National    Aid    for   Vo- 
cational Education.  Federal,  quoted. 

370. 
Comminion,    Oliia    School    Revenue, 

quoted.  476. 
Commiamon,     Vermont     Educational, 

quoted.  278.  305. 
Commimaon,      Virgioia      Educational, 

quoted,  454. 
CommiBBion,      Wisconsin      Free      Li- 
brary, work  ot,  394. 
Commissioner     of     Elducatioa.     Now 

York.  162. 
Common  schools,  table  of  land  grants. 


Commonwealth     s. 
sachusetts).  173. 
Compulsory    education.    636;     Con- 
Compulsory   maintenance  of  schools. 

173. 
CongreaBee,       iatemationaJ,       national 

appropriation  for,  117. 
Conklin  >.  DUtrict   No.  37  (Kansas), 

498. 
Oianecticut,  compulsory  education. 
104;  district  system,  166:  168; 
hifth  schools,  171 :  industrial  edu- 
cation, 171 ;  normal  achool  scholar- 
ships, 170;  Report  of  Educationiil 
Commiaoion,  quoted,  163 ;  school 
buildings,  165 ;  state  niporvision. 
169;  teachers,  166  ff.  ;  text  books, 
free.  171;  tranqiortatioa,  170; 
United  atates  Depoat  Fund,  63. 
Conservation,     National    Asaooiation, 

715. 
Consolidation,  rural  scboola,  353  ff.  ; 
in  district  tystam  Mates.  36S;  in 
township  system  stat«a,  3M;  in 
county  system  states,  »74.  (8oo 
also  under  CtntraliaaiieiK.) 
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Ck>ii8titution,  Federal,  quoted,  12. 
ClonstitutioiiB,  state,  143 ;    eduoatiooal 

pioviflioiis  in  early,  13  ff.     (See  also 

under  names  of  states.) 
Ck>nstruction  (see  under  BuildinQs). 
Consumer's  League,  National,  716. 
Contagious  diseases,  school  attendance, 

533. 
Correspondence  instruction,  402. 
County    board    of    education,     229; 

advantages,  240. 
County,  certification  of  teachers,  005  ; 

supervision,  238. 
County    superintendent,     229;      and 

politics,  237;    compared  with  city 

superintendent,    236;     election    of, 

232 ;  powers  of,  235 ;  work  of,  233. 
County      system,     California,      229; 

Georgia,      246 ;      Maryland,      241 ; 

states,  consolidation  of  rural  schools 

in.  274. 
County  unit,  229 ;  Kansas.  276. 
Courts,  juvenile,  669. 
Crippled  children,  655. 

Deaf  children,  655. 

Decisions,  court:  Commonwealth  v. 
Dedham  (compulsory  maintenance 
of  schools,  Massachusetts),  173; 
Conklin  v.  Diitrict  No.  37  (respon- 
sibility of  school  officers  for  biuld- 
ings,  Kansas),  498;  Hutchinson  v. 
Skinner  (power  of  state  educational 
officers,  New  York),  156;  Inter- 
state Railway  Co.  v.  Massachusetts, 
(police  power  of  state),  8;  Law- 
rence V.  Dick  (status  of  high  schools, 
Kansas),  336;  Spencer  v.  Jt.  Dis- 
trict No.  6  (use  of  school  buildings, 
Kansas),  526;  State  v,  Chelan 
County  (school  grounds,  Washing- 
ton), 541 ;  State  «.  Haworth  (state 
and  local  authority,  Indiana),  153; 
Viemeister  v.  White  (vaccination. 
New  York),  537. 

Defectives,  655. 

Degree-conferring  institutions,  state 
supervision  of,  431. 

Delaware,  constitution,  16;  higher 
education,  409;  United  States  De- 
posit Fund,  53. 

Delinquent  children,  669. 

Democracy  and  education,  1  ff. 

Dependent  children,  659. 

Deposit  Fund,  United  States,  52. 

3a 


Distribution,  school  funds,  471.  (See 
also  under  Funda.) 

District,  school,  formation  and  alter- 
ation, 185  ff .  ;  school  meeting,  186 ; 
school  V^istees,  186. 

District  of  Columbia,  116;  dependent 
children,  661 ;  higher  education, 
409. 

District  system,  229;  Alabama,  103; 
auditing  accounts,  200;  comments 
on,  195  ff.  ;  formation  and  alter- 
ation, 185  ff.  ;  Illinois,  187,  205; 
Indiana,  178  ff.  ;  influence  on 
rural  schools,  210;  Kansas,  208, 
224;  Kentucky,  196;  Massadiu- 
setts,  evolution  of,  173 ;  Minnesota, 
225;  New  York,  144;  sUtes, 
consolidation  of  rural  schools  in, 
258. 

Drinking  water  (see  BuUdinQs). 

Duplication,  among  state  higher  edu- 
cational institutions,  424;  teachers 
college,  and  university,  576. 

Economic  trend  of  education,  365. 

Education,  and  democracy,  1  ff.  ; 
federal  government  and,  109,  126; 
state  and,  1  ff.,  6;  colonial  con- 
ceptions, 11;  compulsory,  636; 
church  and,  678;  economic  trend 
of,  365;  elementary,  state,  319, 
326;  federal  appropriation  for, 
109  ff.  ;  general,  distinguished 
from  industrial  and  technical,  369; 
national  aid  for,  18  ff.  ;  national 
aid  for  vocational,  132 ;  professional, 
407;  religious,  678  ff.  ;  seculari- 
sation of,  678. 

Eklucation,  Bureau  of.  United  States, 
114,  123,  124. 

Educational  standards,  and  state  sup- 
port, 481. 

Efficiency,  teachers',  607. 

Elementary  education,  319;  admin- 
istrative regulations  (Virginia),  326; 
constitutional  prescriptions.  319 ; 
need  of,  334;  reorganisation  of, 
334;  Oklahoma,  319;  statutory 
requirements  (Odifomia),  320; 
statutory  requirements  (Massachu- 
setts), 323. 

EUementary  schools,  expenditures  for, 
Vermont,  481 ;  standardisation  of, 
Minnesota,  327. 

Employment  of  childrexi.*  ^^&> 
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Ethnology,  Bureau  of.  Uiiit«d  BUtee, 

110. 
Evenine  schooli,  Afil. 
EliBmiDBtionB.  teachers,  60 
Exceptional  children,  665, 
Experimeat  atstioiui,  aKricultund.  90 ; 

office  of,  115. 
Extension,  university,  402. 
Eugenics  Record  Office,  713. 

Family  and  state,  5. 

Fannera'  institute.  398. 

Federal,  agencies  for  education,    109 ; 

appropriations    Sot    education,     109 

fl.      (Sec  also  under  Natiimal,} 
Federal    board,    vocational   education. 

134. 
Federal    Council    of    the   Churches   of 

ChriHt,  692,  713. 
Federal    sovemment    and    education. 

109. 
Federated  Boys'  Clubs,  713. 
Fire  protection  (see  under  Buildingi), 
Five  per  Centum  Fund.  47. 
Florida,  land  grants,  value,  74. 
Forest 


reat  educational.  700. 

Fractional  Township  Act,  30. 

Free  Scliool  Act.  New  York.  147. 

Funds,  state  school,  443 :  apportion- 
ment, 471  ff. ;  distribution,  Michigan, 
471;  MasHachusetts.  443:  Min- 
nesota, 451 ;  Missouri.  465 ;  Ver- 
mont. 4  S3. 


Oeographie  Society.  Nationn].  716. 
Georgia,     constitution.     IT ;      county 
orguniiation,    246;     district    school 
"" ;  School  Book 


Invcs 


C«n,Tr 


563; 


school   districts,   fonnn 

teration,  16R  ;  United  States  Deposit 

Fund.  53. 
Government  and  education.  8. 
Grounds,  school.  541. 

Hatch  Act.  90. 

Health  control,  530.      (See  also  under 

Slate  board  o/  kealt/i.) 
Heating   and   ventilation    (see   under 

Buttdinge) . 
Richer   education,    407 ;     administrA- 


tion  of.  lowiL,  421 :  oontrol  of,  416 ; 
Ddaware,  400;  District  of  Cohim- 
bis,  400  ;  duplication  of  work,  424  ; 
investigation,  436^  leadership.  436 ; 
Maryland,  400 ;  national  aid  to,  79  ; 
New  England.  407;  New  Jersey. 
408;  New  York,  408,  419;  nortJi 
centi«l  states.  410;  Pennsylvama, 
408;  politioal  control,  436;  ■oh<dai^ 
ships.  New  York,  413 ;  southern 
states,  410;  state  aid  and  State 
control,   416;    state  i 

431 ;  types  of  stats  sj 


407; 


^4ll. 


High  scfaools.  a  just  charge  on  public 
treasniy,  341  ;  Connecticut,  171  ; 
development  of,  in  Maawchusetts. 
341;  functions  of.  347;  junior.  364; 
statu*  of.  in  American  school  system. 
336 ;  status  of,  Kansas.  336 ;  train- 
ing of  teachers  for,  579 ;  teacher 
training  classes  in.  582.  (See  also 
under  Stcondarv  edueolion.) 

Housing  Association,  National.  716. 

Humanitarianism,  655, 

Hutchinson   d.    Skinner    (New   York), 


406. 

Illinois,  district  system  in,  205 ;  in- 
equality in  taiatioD.  460;  land 
grants.  28 ;  land  grants,  sale  of,  36 ; 
land  grants,  value,  72 ;  school 
district  meeting,  186 ;  school  dis- 
tricts, law  relating  to,  187;  town- 
ship system,  215 ;  Umted  States 
Deposit  Fund,  53. 

Illinois,  Elducational  Commission. 
quoted.  220,  224,  240,  301,  590. 

Illiterates,  minors.  651 ;   United  States. 


Immigrants,  North  Ametican  Civic 
League  for.  717. 

Immigration  Restriction  League.  714. 

Indian  Affairs,  Bureau  of,  Unitsd 
States,  112. 

Indiana,  centralisation  in,  178,  205; 
district  system,  17B  fl.  ;  land 
grants.  27 ;  land  grants,  sale  of, 
36 ;  land  grants,  value.  72 ;  licens- 
ing of  teachers  in,  500;  minimum 
salaries,  612;  school  district  meet- 
ing,  186;    State  *.   Haworth,   IBS; 
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sUte  t.  lonti  authority,  lli3;  Mate 
boaid  of  education,  2M;  leachen' 
rcodins  drole.  627;  towiuhip  aya- 
tem.  178.  215 ;  United  States 
Depodt  Fluid,  53. 

IndividuBl  and  the  BtBte,  7. 

Industrial  educatioQ,  365  ;  Connecti- 
cut, 171  ;  diBtincuiahed  from  Bcoeral 
edncatii>ii.  369 ;  evils  of  Mparale 
control,  367 ;  Kansas  high  achooli, 
682 :  st&te  board  ol,  Wlwonnn, 
379.  (Bee  also  under  Voeaticnal  Ed- 
ucation.) 

InduBtrial  Education,  National  Bodety 
for  the  Promotion  of,  716. 

Inequality  oi  school  burdens,  457, 

Interior,  Department  of.  United  States, 
112. 

Internal     Improvement    Act    (1841). 

International  oongieeses,  117, 

Intentate  Railvny  Co.  s.  Maisachu- 
sette.  8. 

Institutes,  fanners',  398;  teachers', 
621. 

Investigations,  higher  institatians,  436. 

Iowa,  duplication  of  work  between 
Teaohera  College  and  University, 
676.  678;  btgher  education.  421  ; 
land  grants,  value,  74  ;  rifiht  aystem 
of  BcbooU  for.  345 ;  state  board  of 
education,  421  ;  Teachers  Collece, 
676;  township  system,  216;  train- 
ing of  teachers.  576. 

Jeanes  Foundation,  7(X). 
Junior  high  school.  354. 
Juatioe,  Department  of.  United  States, 


Juvenile  a 


t,  669. 


I,  centralisation  of  school  ad- 
)8;  Conklin  e.  Dis- 
trict No.  37,  498;  district  system, 
208,  224  ;  Educational  Conuninon, 
276;  high  school  training  classes, 
682 ;  industrial  training  in  high 
schools.  682 ;  land  grants,  value, 
76;  Lawrence  e.  Dick,  336;  Spen- 
oer  B.  Jt.  Dist.  No  6.  G28 ;  status  of 
high  schools  in,  336;  tert-book 
plan,  567. 
Kentucky,  district  eyMem  in,  196; 
land  gnuta,  41;  United  States 
Deposit  Fund,  64. 


Labor  Legislation,  American  Associ- 
ation for,  712. 

I^nd  grants  to  States,  Aritona,  32, 
67;  Arkansas,  20;  Califorma,  81; 
Colorado,  66;  Idaho,  31;  Illinoia, 
28;  Indiana,  27;  Kentneky,  41; 
Muyland.  37;  Michigan,  29;  Mis- 
siarippi,  26:  Missouri,  20;  Mon- 
tana, 66;  New  Hampshb«,  38; 
New  Meiioo,  32,  67  ;  North  Dakota, 
66 ;  Ohio,  23 ;  Oklahoma,  67 ; 
Oregon,  31;  South  Dakota,  66; 
Tennenee,  26;  Utah,  32;  Washing- 
ton, 31,  66. 

Land  Grant  Aet,  Buchanan's  veto,  84. 

Land  grant  ooUeges,  83. 

Land  grants,  eommon  schools.  18; 
common  schools,  value,  71  B.  ; 
Five  per  Centum  Kind,  47;  forest 
reeervea.  64 ;  petitions  for,  21 ; 
sale  of,  34  ;  saline  lands,  46 ;  swamp, 
63:  table  of,  for  oommon  achools, 
33  ;  table  of,  for  states,  62. 

Lands  unappropriated,  table,  108. 

Law  and  the  child,  669. 

Laws,  school,  development  of,  143. 

Lawrence  v.  Dick  (Kansas),  336. 

Leadership,  university,  438. 

LceislatioD,  text  book,  661. 

Library  of  Congress,  116. 

Library,  Wisconao  Free  Commission, 
394. 

Licensing  of  teachers,  500. 

Lighting  (see  under  BuiUingi). 

Louisiana,  land  grants,  value,  7 1 ; 
land  grants,  sale  of,  36;  United 
States  D^Kisit  FuDd.  54. 

Maine,  town  system,  228;  United 
Btates  Deposit  Fund,  54. 

Maryland,  oounty  organiiations,  241 ; 
higher  educatioD,  4D9;  land  grants, 
37;  United  SUtee  Deposit  Fund,  54. 

MasBBchusetts,  Commonwealth  >. 
Dedham,  173 ;  oompulsory  main- 
tenance of  schools,  173  ;  compulsory 
school  attendance,  638;  constito- 
tion,  14;  development  of  high 
schools,  341 ;  employment  of  women 
and  children,  645;  Interstate  Rail- 
way Company 
8 :  medical  insp 
631 ;  police  power  of  *»*» 
Mbod  fund,  history,  **^>; 
requirementa   and   itaA^     ''^ 
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■tatutory  rsquircmenU,  elementeiy 
•cboola.  333;  town  ayrtoai,  313, 
228 :  tniuiwrMtioD.  8 :  tnunt 
Khools.  640  :  United  Btata  Depoat 
Fund.  H. 

MedJRol  inapoetion  or  aehooU,  S31. 

Meplini,  aehool  diatiict,  186. 

MirhiicnD.  auditing  school  dbtriet 
ftrrounte.  200 ;  diatributioa  of  si^iool 
fuada.  471;  land  gnata.  29;  luid 
itraDta,  value.  73;  toirnahip  Byitem. 
■Z\S :  United  SUt«  Deposit  Fund. 
55. 

Minunum  salarim,  teachen',  612. 

Mianeaota.  district  lyatem,  225;  land 
granta,  value.  75:  school  fund. 
451  ;  BtaodaidtiatioD  of  rismentary 
sohools,  327 :  atandardisatioD  of 
aecoDdniy  ■chools.  367 ;  atate  aid. 
elementary  schools.  327. 

Miaaiaaippi.  land  graata,  25 ;  land 
grants,  value,  72 ;  petition  for  land. 
21  ;  United  3t»tee  Deposit  Fuad. 
55. 

Missouri,  apportionment  of  school 
funds,  435  :  approval  ut  rural  schools 
2-50 ;  consolidation  of  rural  schools. 
25K,  274;  Lmd  Rnnta,  29;  land 
grants,  value,  73 ;  rural  schools. 
274;  school  districta,  fomution 
and  alteration,  185;  United  States 
Deposit  Fund,  55. 

Montana,  land  grants,  66;  land 
grunts,  value.  77. 

Morrill  Act,  86  ;  Second,  96. 

Mothers,  National  Congress  of.  716. 

Municipal  League,  National,  716. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  714. 
National  aid,  Blair  bill.  104 ;   educa* 

tioQ,     1^:      higher    education,     79; 

vocational  education.  132.      (See  also 

under  Federal.) 
National    Aaaoi^iation    for    the    Study 

and     Preveution    of    Tuberculosis. 

714. 


715. 
National  Civic  Federation,  716, 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and 

Corrections.  715. 
National  Cougmu  of  Mothers,  715. 
National     Conservation     Association, 

715. 


National  Conaumei*'  LMSU«.Tie. 

NbUmuU  Eduoatioa  Aaooation. 
Cominittae  on  EooaoBoy  ol  Time, 
quoted,  3S2. 

National  eduoationat  policy.  126. 

National  Gflocraphic  Botie^,  716. 

National  govenunent.  ednoatianal 
work  of  departmMita.  L2D. 

National  Housng  Aasoeiatioa.  716. 

Natfamal  Muoloipal  Leagne,  716. 

Natianal  Museum,  119. 

National  Short  Ballot  Orvniaation, 
716. 

National  Sooie^  (or  the  Ploinotian  of 
Industrial  Education,  37S.  716. 

National  unireraity,  126. 

National  ZoOlogieal  Park,  119. 

Navy.  D^wrtmeot  of,  United  States. 
112. 

Nebraska,  high  sobool  training  ilsmm 
582;  land  gnuits,  value,  76;  uni- 
form taaehers'  examination.  6M. 

Nerada,  land  grants,  value.  76. 

New  England,  higher  aduoatioa,  407 ; 
town  system,  213. 

New  Enijand  Journal  of  Eduoation, 
quoted,  237. 

New  Hampshire,  eonatitutioD,  IS : 
land  grants,  38;  United  Sutea 
Depodt  Fund,  56. 

New  Jersey,  vportionment  of  school 
funds,  491 ;  higher  eduoation.  408  : 
township  system,  226;  United 
States  Deposit  Fund,  55. 

New  Mexico,  land  grants,  32,  67 ; 
land  grsnta,  value,  79. 

New  York,  oentralisation  of  adminis- 
tratioD.  143;  comminoner  of  ed- 
ucation, 152;  district  syston,  144; 
development  of  state  oontnd.  143; 
Free  School  Act,  147;  higher  ed- 
ucation. 408.  419:  HutchinaoD  *. 
Skinner.  156;  normal  schools,  ISO; 
power  of  state  educational  oSeers. 
156;  Regents  of  ths  Univaaty. 
152  ;  scholarships  for  higher  eduoa- 
tbn,  413;  sohool  distrieta,  185: 
school  supervision,  148 ;  state  school 
tax,  148;  superinteiKleiit  of  com- 
mon •obools,  145;  United  States 
Deposit  Fund.  S5,  147;  ' 
».  White,  837. 

Normal    Schools.    New    Y<wk. 
tranaformation   into   i 
Wisconsin,  574. 
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Nonnal  ocdiool  BcholkrahipB,  Connec- 
ticut, 170. 

Normal  trunins  in  Iiifh  achoola.  S82. 

North  Ametican  Civic  Lengue  lor 
[iDinicr>iit*,  717. 

North  CaroliQa,  oomtitutioD,  17; 
United  Statea  Deposit  Fund.  66. 

North  Central  Anoeiation  of  College 
and  Secocdary  Scboola,  365. 

North  ceotral  states,  higher  eduoation. 
410. 

North  Dakota,  land  granta,  66;  land 
granta.  value.  77 ;  township  ays- 
tem,  225 ;  uniform  taaohera"  e»- 
amination.  606, 

Offleera.  school .  respoiuibility  for 
school  buildinca,  498. 

Ohio  Buitdins  Code,  600  ff. 

Ohio,  consolidation  of  rural  schools, 
2SS  ;  distnbution  of  sehool  revenues, 
476  ;  land  granta,  23  ;  land  srants, 
value.  71 ;  land  craots.  sale  of,  34  ; 
school  districts,  formation,  IBS; 
United  States  Depoat  Fund,  66. 

Ohio  School  Revenue  Commisaion, 
quoted,  476, 

Oklahoma,  constitutional  preaarip- 
tions.  319 ;  land  grauU,  67 ;  land 
grants,   value,   79 ;    state   board  of 


1.  296. 


Ordinance  of  1785,  19 ;  of  17S7.  20. 
Oregon,  land  grants.  31 ;   land  grants, 

value,  76:  state  board  of  education. 

293  ;    state  aupeiintendent,   duties, 


Organiai 


X  educational,  282. 

Parental  responsibility,  state  and.  636. 

Parochial  schools,  679. 

Peabody  Education  Fund,  670. 

Peace  CongreM.  American,  712. 

Pennsylvania,  constitution,  16 ;  town- 
ship system,  226:  United  States 
Deposit  Fund,  56. 

Pensions,  teachers',  607,  613, 

Physical  function,  state  education, 
630. 

Physical    welfare   of   school   children. 


Playgrouods,  school,  641. 

Pidice  power.  8,  636. 

FoUtiM  and  county  superint^ndency, 

237, 
Prison  Association,  American,  712. 
Professional  education,  407.  429. 
Public   schools,  Catholic   church  and, 

679.  687. 

Reading  circle,  teachers'.  627. 

Red  Croas.  American  National,  712. 

Reoenta,   University  of  the  State  of 

New  York.  162. 
ReligiouB  education.  678,  693. 
Renewal,  teachers'  certificates,  699. 
Reorganiaation,  elementary  education, 

334 :   elementary  and  secondaiy  ed- 

Responsibility  of  school  officers  for 
school  buildings,  49S. 

Revenue,  surplus.  40 :  distribution  of 
school.  Ohio,  476.  (See  also  under 
Fund*.) 

Revocation,  teachers'  certificates.  699. 

Rhode  Island,  town  system,  228; 
United  States  Deposit  Fund.  66, 

Rural  schools,  approval.  Missouri.  250 ; 
consolidation,  Michigan,  256:  In- 
diana, 266 ;  influence  of  district 
system  on,  210;  Michigan,  266; 
Missouri.  258,  274;  problem,  260; 
Texas.  263 ;  training  teachers  for, 
682  ff,  ;    Vermont.  278. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation.  700,  708. 

Sage  Foundation,  700,  708. 

Salaries,  teachers',  607;  teachers',  iu- 
creaaing.  607;  teaehers'.  minimum. 
612. 

Saline  land  grants,  46. 

Sanitary  control.  630, 

Sanitation  (see  under  BuHdingt). 

Scholarships  for  higher  education.  413. 

School  as  a  social  center,  386. 

School  buildings  (see  under  Suildinfff), 

School  district  (see  under  Z>ulricl), 

School  funds  (see  under  Fundi). 

School  grounds.  641. 

Schoolhousea  (see  under  BtiUdingi). 

Schooling  oertificates,  G47. 

School  officers,  responsibility  for  build- 
ings. 498. 

School  plant  (see  under  SiuIilMUt^  - 

Schools,      compulsory      «^*™'^^'^?*'^i 
Mass*shu.ett-.m:  pB^o-aoMJ^.^^- 
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Schooli,  rural  {me  uader  Rural  lekooii). 
Secondary   edupatJOD.   336:    T«ont>i>- 

iiBtioD   of,    35i.     {S«e   bIbo   under 

Stcondary  achoolt.) 
Secondary     tichools.     acrredttiiie     of, 

3G5 :     eipfiTiditurM    for.    VermoDt, 

481  ;   relation  to  elementary  BchoolH. 

351 ;    staDdardiiHtioD,      Minnesot*, 

357.     {See  also  under  Hieh  aehooU.) 
Seculariiation  of  education,  678. 
Seminary  township  grsntB.  79. 
Service,  improving  teachera  in,  631. 
Slater  Fund,  700. 

SmithBoniAD  Institution.  116.  118  B. 
SniitheoD.  JameB.  will  of.  119. 
Social  center.  .386. 
Social  Hygieot  Association,  American, 

713. 
Social  theory  and  education,  1  fl. 
Society    for    the    Suppression    of    Un- 

necedsnry  Noises,  717. 
South    Carolina,    high   school   troiiUDS 

elnsscs,    582,    588;     United   States 

Deposit  Fund,  56, 
South  Dakota,  land  grants,  66;  land 

grants,  value,  77  :  township  system, 
I ;  uniiomi  teachera'  examinations, 


604. 
Southern 


41l>. 


higher 


educa^OD 


Special  classes,  ehildrpo,  656. 

Spencer  r.  Jt.  District  No.  6,  526. 

Standards,  educational,  481, 

Slandardization,  certification  of  teach- 
ers, 595. 

Stale,  eertification  of  teachers.  590 
IT. :  eouBtitutiouB,  early.  13  tt.  ; 
educational  officers,  powers,  156 ; 
odurational  organiiation,  282;  ed- 
ucation, pbytiii'al  function  of,  530; 
enviTOnnicntal  influence  ot,  7  ;  li- 
brary ronimisHion.  Wisconsin.  394 : 
oblifcatioQH,  164  ;  parental  responsi- 
bility, 6,15 ;  supervision,  d^ree  con- 
ferring institutions,  431 ;  system  of 
education.  311;  Byirtema  of  higher 
education,  407  ;  system  of  vocational 
education.  375 ;  uitifonuity,  text- 
books. 550;  unit  of  administration, 
143  ;  unity  in  education.  l&H  ff. 

Stale  aid.  elementari'  schools,  Min- 
DeKOt.1.  327  :  hiuhcr  I'duoation.  415  ; 
serondnry  schools,  Minnesota,  357, 
(See  also  under  Aid.  ttalr.) 

State  and,  child,  635;    church,  679; 


education.  1  ff.,  0;  lunily,  5;  in- 
dividual, 7 ;  university.  43S. 

State  boanl  of  hedlh,  Idaho,  405 :  reg- 
ulation ot  acbools  by,  Wisconsin.  533. 

State  board  of  industrial  education, 
Wisconsin,  379, 

Stale  board  of  education.  298  :  advan- 
tages. 301 ;  Connecticut,  168;  Indi- 
ana, 294;  Iowa.  421;  objections, 
303 ;  Oklahoma,  296 ;  Oregon,  293 ; 
Vermont.  305, 

State  control.  d«vdo;«nent  of,  in  New 
York,  143;  higher  and  profemioual 
education,  407 ;  higher  education. 
416. 

State,  Department  of.  United  States, 

State  school  funds  (see  under  Fundt). 

State  superintendent,  duties.  Orecon, 
283 ;  evolution  of  offioe,  282 ;  New 
York.  14S;  office  of.  291. 

Stata  >.  Chdon  County  (Washington). 
541. 

State  s.  Haworth  (Indiana).  153. 

Stata  >.  local  authority  (Indiana).  153. 

Statu  tea.  United  States,  quoted, 
Bureau  of  Education,  123;  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  121 ;  fond  grants.  24, 
25,  28,  30,  32.  36,  51,  57.  63.  65,  66, 


col- 


Subddies,  471,     (See  also  under  Slait 

aid.) 
Superintendent     (see     under     Counlv, 


te.) 


mpared   with 


Superintendent,    eity    i 
county,  236. 

Supervision,  county,  238 ;  state,  Con- 
necticut, 169 :  stata,  New  YoA,  148. 

Suflpension.  teacher*'  certificates.  599. 

Supplemental  education.  386. 

Supplies,  545. 

Support,  school  (see  under  Pundt, 
Taxation) . 

Surplus  revenue,  49. 

Swamp  land  iranta.  63. 

Taxation,  443 ;  ineqaaliUes  of,  Illinois, 
460;  stata  school,  New  York.  148; 
theory  of  for  public  education.  454. 
(See  also  under  FuruU.) 

Teachers,  appointment,  607  ;  oollcces 
(see  under  HtpAer  BAieation)  ;  ttr- 
tification,  690 ;  Connecticut.  166  S. ; 
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examination,  599 ;  eraminationa, 
New  York.  150 ;  improving  in  serv- 
ice, 621 ;  institutee,  621 ;  penaiona, 
607,  613;  reading  circles.  627; 
salaries,  607 ;  tenure,  607 ;  training, 
573  ff.  ;  training  in  high  schools, 
582. 

Technical  education,  distinguished  from 
general  education,  369. 

Tennessee,  constitution,  17;  land 
'  grants,  26 ;  land  grants,  value,  71 ; 
land  grants,  sale  of,  36;  United 
States  Deposit  Fund,  56. 

Tenure,  teachers,  607. 

Texas,  consolidation  of  rural  schools. 
250;  land  grants,  value,  74;  rural 
schools,  253 ;  school  districts,  for- 
mation and  alteration,  185. 

Text  books.  545;  California  system, 
545;  cost.  552;  free,  Connecticut, 
171 ;  investigating  committee, 
Georgia,  563 ;  legislation  on,  561 ; 
local  adoption,  550;  printing  of, 
558,  560 ;  state  publication,  Califor- 
nia plan,  556,  566 ;  state  publication^ 
Kansas,  567;  state  publication, 
Ontario  plan,  568;  uniform,  Indi- 
ana, 153 ;  imiformity,  550. 

Theory  of  taxation  for  public  educa- 
tion, 454. 

Town  system,  Maine,  227;  Mas- 
sachusetts. 213,  226 ;  Rhode  Island, 
228 ;   Vermont,  226. 

Township  system,  215 ;  comments  of 
school  officers,  224 ;  Illinois,  220 ; 
Indiana,  178;  New  Jersey,  226; 
North  Dakota,  225;  objections, 
220;  Pennsylvania,  226;  South 
Dakota,  225;  states,  consolidation 
of  rural  schools  in,  264 ;  West 
Virginia,  227. 

Transportation,  Connecticut,  170 ; 
Massachusetts,  8.  (See  also  under 
ConsolidcUion.) 

Truant  schools,  Massachusetts,  640. 

Trustees,  school  district,  election,  186 ; 
powers  and  duties,  187. 

Tuberculosis,  National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of,  714. 

Undemocratic  proposal.  An,  365. 
Uniform  teachers'  examinations,  599. 
Union,     Women's     Educational     and 

Industrial.  717. 
United    States     (see    under   titles   of 


di£FereQt  bureaus  and  departments; 
also  under  National;  also  under 
Feder€d). 

United  States  Deposit  Fund,  62. 
(See  also  under  names  of  stat^) 

United  States  statutes  (see  under 
Siatuies). 

Unity  of  public  educational  syvtem, 
365. 

Universities  and  church,  693. 

University  and  the  state,  435. 

University,  extension.  402;  leader- 
ship of,  438;  national,  125;  land 
grants  to  state.  80;  state  of  New 
York,  scholarship  fund,  413. 

Utah,  land  grants,  32;  land  grants, 
value,  79. 

Vaccination,  New  York  decision,  537. 

Vermont,  constitution,  13;  distribu- 
tion of  school  funds,  483 ;  expendi- 
tures for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  481 ;  rural  school  needs, 
278;  state  commissioners  of  ed- 
ucation, 308;  state  educational 
organisation,  305;  town  system, 
226;  United  States  Deposit  Fund. 
57. 

Vermont  Eklucational  Commission, 
quoted,  278,  315. 

Viemeister  v.  White  (New  York),  637. 

Virginia,  admininstrative  regulations, 
elementary  education,  326;  United 
States  Deposit  Fund,  57. 

Virginia  Educational  Commission, 
quoted,  454. 

Vocational  education,  370;  federal 
board  for,  134;  national  aid  for, 
132;  principles  and  policies,  375; 
state  system  of,  375.  (See  also 
under  Induatrial  EduaUion.) 

Vocational  schools,  Wisconsin  laws, 
379. 

Voluntary  associations,  711. 

Wages,  teachers  (see  under  Salaries). 
War,  Departmentof ,  UnitedStates,  111. 
Washington,  city  of  (see  under    Dib- 

trict  of  Columbia). 
Washington,  state,  land  grants,  31,  66 ; 

land   grants,    value,    78;     State   o. 

Chelan  County,  541. 
Waste  in  education,  Illinois,  205. 
Watervliet  (New  York),  steA*^  ^5«c&ats^ 

of  public  schools  of,  156 . 
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WcMera     aUUa,     higher     eduoatioD. 

411. 
West     VirKUiia,      townahip      aytam. 

227. 
White  Houte  Conferenw,   dependent 

ohildren.  659. 
Wider  use  of  school   buUdincB,   Wii- 

ooDsiD,  629. 
Wiaoouidii,  common  school  fuDd,  447; 

land      gmnta.      value,      74;       IkwB, 

vocational    BChoolB.    379 ;     noimal 

Bcbool*,  574 ;    regulation  of  Bcbools, 


by  lUte  baud  of  hetdtta.  533 ;  «m)«i 

use  of  Bohool  buildiDca,  &2S. 
Wiwonan,  Free  Libnvy  Commiaaifni, 

work  of,  3M. 
Women*!   Club*.    OeDonl    Federation 

of.  714. 
Women's  EdueUional  and   iDdiutrial 

UnioD.  717. 
Wyoming,  luid  grant*,  vdue.  78. 
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